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comhritee  on  investigation  op  the 

United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

House  op  Representatives, 
WashingUm,  D.  C,  Wednesday,  February  1 4,  1912. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Augustus  O.  Stanley  (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  PEBCIVAL  SOBERTS,  JB. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  imderstand,  Mr.  Roberts,  that  you  desire  te 
make  a  statement  touching  the  labor  conditions  in  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation;  and  the  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  seemed  advisable,  apparently, 
from  some  testimony  which  has  recently  been  ^ven  before  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  corporation  should  present  its  side  of  the  case,  and  at 
a  director  of  that  corporation,  I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you  what  I 
know  of  it. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  had  little  experience  in  public 
speaking,  and  iny  statement  may.  therefore,  be  much  more  disjointed 
tnan  it  otherwise  would  be.  Ii  later  on,  however,  there  are  any 
questions  which  any  members  of  the  committee  wish  to  ask  me,  I 
snail  be  very  glad  indeed  to  answer  them  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  You  prefer,  then,  I  assume,  to  make  your  state- 
ment  at  the  present  time  witl^out  being  interrupted  %        ^ 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  should  think  that  would  be  best,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee.  Then  I  can  answer,  in  detail,  any 
questions  which  may  arise. 

The  CHAiRifAN.  Very  well.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  you  may  have  some  judgment  as  to  the  value 
of  any  testimony  that  I  may  give,  I  might  say  that  I  entered  what  was 
then  an  iron  works  at  the  age  of  19,  in  the  year  1876 ;  that  I  commenced 
as  an  office  boy,  and  worked  through  the  various  departments  of  the 
works,  afterwards  becoming  general  manager  and  later  president  of 
the  company. 

I  have  boarded  in  the  families  of  iron  workers.  I  have  kept  house 
as  a  bachelor  in  a  four-room  workman's  house,  among  Polanders  and 
people  of  other  nationalities,  until  the  year  1900. 

Up  to  that  time  I  probably  might  say  that  I  was  daily  in  direct 
contact  with  the  worlonen  in  the  works;  and  after  the  year  1900,  of 
course,  I  have  not  been  so  closely  identified  with  them. 

Mj  knowledge  since  that  time  has  come  largely  through  reports, 
statistics,  from  the  men  in  direct  charge  of  the  works. 
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I  entered  the  board  of  the  Steel  Corporation  upon  its  formation  in 

1901,  and  resigned  in  1902.  ^i_  ^  j  x 

I  was  invited  to  again  enter  the  board  in  1909,  and  smce  that  date 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  board,  and  for  a  part  of  that  tmie,  a 

member  of  the  finance  committee. 

To  return  to  my  subject,  I  have  no  apology  whatever  to  make  for 

the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  regard  to  its  relations  with  its 

employees.  j.  x    xt_  i. 

T  think  I  can  say,  briefly,  and  challenge  any  proof  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  has  done  more  to  ameUorate  and  improve 
and  maintain  the  wages  of  its  ^effigloyees  than  the  entu^  combmed 
oflForts  of  all  employers  in  the  ironan^-'Ste^trade  during  the  entire 
nineteenth  century.  ^'''— >*s^^^ 

In  addition  to  that,  I  would  say  that,  since  th5^Sffi^^^*_'^^^^^ 
the  Steel  Corporation,  they  have  done  more  in  that  respfe^*  than  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  their  competitors.  ^* 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  which  it  seemd  y^  ™® 
the  public  might  have  an  erroneous  impression  upon  from  testimt?'^?^ 
^iven  here,  that  the  Steel  Corporation  did  not  originate  the  steel 
mdustry.  It  took  it  as  it  founa  it;  and  in  no  respect  has  it  reduced 
wages  since  that  time;  in  no  respect  has  it  increased  the  onerous 
conditions  of  its  workmen,  but,  in  all  directions,  if  you  will  follow 
in  detail  the  operations  in  the  works,  it  has  improved  conditions  over 
and  above  what  they  were  prior  to  its  organization. 

We  must  clearly  distinguish  between  the  policies  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  execution  of  those  policies  m  the  various  works. 
Witli  the  large  number  of  operations  which  they  control^  the  vari- 
ous plants,  you  will  find  that,  while  the  Corporation  may  inaugurate 
a  general  policy^  it  will  not  necessarily  ana  can  not  be  carried  out 
with  uniform  quickness  or  uniform  fuliulment  of  that  poUcy  through- 
out the  various  subsidiary  companies,  due  largely  to  organization, 
geographical  location,  whether  tue  plants  are  balanced  properly;  so 
that  these  new  policies  may  be  put  m  place. 

It  is  very  much  like  a  man  wno  fives  in  the  country  and  may  have 
three  or  four  horses  in  his  stable,  and  wants  to  go  to  town,  and  one 
of  those  horses  may  take  him  there  in  half  an  hour,  and  another  one 
may  take  him  there  in  an  hour;  they  are  all  good  horses;  and  the 
management  of  these  subsidiary  companies,  while  they  may  be  aU 
good  managements,  will  not,  in  aU  cases,  show  regularity  in  carrying 
out  the  policies  of  the  corporation. 

Briefly,  first,  to  illustrate  the  various  operations  of  these  subsid- 
iary companies,  I  think  we  might  classify  taeir  activities  under  three 
general  main  classes : 

First,  mining;  second,  transportation;  third,  manuUcturing. 

A^ain  the  mming  may  be  suodivided  into  three  subdivisions: 

First,  mining  of  ore;  second,  mining  of^coal,  with  its  allied  coke 
industry;  third,  the  mming  of  hmes tones. 

Commg  to  transportation,  it  is  of  two  classes,  by  land  or  water. 

Third,  in  regard  to  the  manufacturing,  which  is  probably  the 
most  important  part  from  the  standpoint  of  the  committee,  we  have 
again  three  subdivisions: 

The  first  subdivision  would  include  those  processes  which,  b^ 
their  nature,  are  necessarily  continuous,  such  as  the  making  or  pig 
iron  in  the  blast  furnace. 
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The  next  subdivision  would  be  that  of  a  more  or  less  continuous 
process,  which  would  be  illustrated  by  either  the  open-hearth  or  the 
Bessemer  process  of  making  steel  ingots. 

Third.  Those  operations  which  are  not  necessarily  in  themselves 
continuous;  but  are  rendered  more  or  less  so,  due  to  the  continuous 
nature  of  the  prior  pocesses  upon  which  they  depend. 

Each  of  these  dinerent  characters  of  work  must  be  treated  inde- 
pendently. What  may  be  satisfactory  in  one  of  them  is  not  necessa- 
rily satisfactory  in  another,  and  if  we  go  back  you  will  find  for  many 
years  prior  to  1900  workmen  working  side  bv  side  in  these  various 
mills,  some  making  8  hours,  some  making  9  hours,  some  making  10 
hours,  some  making  12  hours,  perfectly  in  harmony. 

I  might  also  say  m  this  regard  that  my  experience  has  always  been 
that  while  it  was  extremely  easy  and  without  any  difficulty  at  all  to 
turn  a  10-hour  or  an  8-hour  position  into  a  12-hour  position  it  was 
impossible  to  get  a  12-hour  man  to  go  back  to  a  10-hour  position. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Roberts  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  mean  this:  That  a  man  preferred  the  12-hour  posi- 
tion to  the  10-hour  position.    Necessarily,  it- gave  him  more  pay. 

But,  even  with  that,  he  considered  that  his  conditions  were 
improved.  As  a  rule  the  12-hour  position  was  under  cover,  whereas 
the  10-hour  position  would  be  out  of  doors. 

I  have  seen  in  times  of  depression,  when  the  works  were  not  fully 
employed,  12-hour  men  rather  lay  oflf  than  take  a  10-hour  position. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Roberts,  but  I 
may  be  laboring  under  a  misapprehension,  and  I  want  to  ask  you 
about  this. 

I  shall  have  the  report  of  Commissioner  Neill  here  in  a  few  moments ; 
and  I  find  in  his  report  that,  as  a  class,  12-hour  men  are  paid  less  than 
10-hour  men — unless  I  greatly  mistake  his  statements  or  nave  misread 
I       them.    I  have  sent  for  the  report. 

i  Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  to  what  you  may  refer;  but 

we  can  not  judge  a  cow  and  a  bull  in  the  same  ring  at  the  same  time; 
and  when  we  refer  to  10-hour  men  and  12-hour  men,  I  would  refer  to 
what  might  be  termed  ''unskilled  labor." 

Of  course,  when  you  come  to  12-hour  men  that  are  skilled  labor,  that 
is  another  matter. 

Then,  again,  there  are  10-hour  men  that  are  skilled  men;  9-hour 
men  that  are  sKilled  men;  8-hour  men  that  are  skilled  men,  also. 

Mr.  Sterling.  And  thev  might  get  more  wages  than  an  8-hour 
man  that  was  not  a  skillea  workman. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Undoubtedly.    But  if  we  are  going  to  compare 

them,  I  speak  of  10-hour  men  as  the  unskilled  men;  for  instance, 

with  the  pick  and  shovel,  who  are  working  the  10  hours.     It  is  con- 

I       tinuous  labor,  whereas  the  12-hour  man,  who  is  an  unskilled  laborer, 

*       and  is  brought  into  a  12-hour  position,  no  longer  operates  as  a  con- 

.       tinuous  operation.    He  is  on  duty  12  hours,  but  his  work  is  not 

j       continuous.    The  laborer  at   10   hours  is  a  continuous  operator. 

He  may  be  using  a  pick  and  shovel,  cleaning  up,  and  things  like  that, 

and  his  hours  of  labor  are  10  hours;  showing  tnat,  on  the  part  of  the 

men,  they  prefer  the  12-hour  to  the  ID-hour  occupation. 

Also  it  wants  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  these  operations  are 
continuous,  and  have  always  necessarily  been  continuous,  it  does  not 
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follow  that  the  employee  is  continuous  in  his  occupation  throughout 
the  year. 

The  blast  furnace  goes  on  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week, 
from  month  to  month,  without  cessation  until  it  is  worn  out  and  put 
out  of  blast.     It  must  be  run  in  that  way. 

Wliile  we  talk  of  these  continuous  operations,  in  the  past  as  in  the 
present  men  have  not  worked  continuously.  They  have  taken  time 
off.  They  have  taken  a  day  off,  and  probably  a  great  many  of  them 
would  average  a  day  off  in  a  week.  There  are  always  a  niunber  of 
understudies,  and  men  have  taken  their  days  of  rest. 

When  I  first  entered  the  iron  business,  steel  was  practically  im- 
known,  except  for  purposes  of  railroad  rails  and  tools.  The  blast 
furnace  was  operated  7  days  a  week,  12  hours  a  turn.  The  unit  of 
activity  in  rolling  mills  was  then  the  puddling  furnace.  Those  men 
operated  on  the  night  shift,  5  nights  a  week,  21  hours;  and  on  the 
day  turn  they  operated  6  days  a  week,  12  hours;  the  finishing  depart- 
ments did  the  same.    They  were  all  12-hour  turns. 

The  introduction  of  steel  extended  the  continued  processes  bevond 
the  blast  furnace,  in  making  iron.  The  blast  furnace  made  cola  pig- 
iron,  which  was  transported,  possibly,  many  miles  to  the  puddling 
mills  and  finishing  mills. 

There  was  no  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other.  By  the  use  of 
steel  a  continuous  process  was  formea  from  the  melting  of  the  pig- 
iron  until  the  fijiished  article  was  produced.  Hence  all  these  suose- 
Sient  processes  became  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  running  of 
e  blast  furnace  and  continuity  of  theu*  operations  was  necessarily 
increased. 

So  that  we  find  that,  prior  to  1900,  many  of  the  mills  operated 
not  only  six  days  of  the  week,  but  the  six  nights  of  the  week,  excepting 
Saturday  night.  They  would  commence  Sunday  night,  and  ena 
their  work  Saturday,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Such  was  the  situation  upon  the  formation  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

Very  early  in  the  existence  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor|>orationy 
even  prior  to  my  retirement  in  1902,  a  number  of  these  questions  had 
been  discussed,  and  efforts  had  been  made  to  develop  some  improve- 
ments, in  the  conditions  of  labor. 

Those  after  I  retired  were  continued,  and  I  have  with  me  here,  and, 
with  the  permission  of  the  conmiittee,  I  would  very  much  like  to 
submit,  certain  data  and  information  on  that  subject.     (^ 

The  Chairman.  At  that  point,  Mr.  Roberts,  what  I  referred  to  a 
few  moments  ago,  in  the  report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  NeiU  is 
this:  I  find  that  Commissioner  Neill  in  his  report  states  that  more 
than  56.48  per  cent  of  the  172,706  employees  of  the  steel  industry 
generally  earned  16  cents  and  under  25  cents  per  hour.  In  another 
place,  he  speaks  of  the  number  of  men  employed  in  blast  furnaces. 

I  find  here  in  another  report,  that  he  speaks  of  the  blast  furnace 
men  working  84  hours  a  week,  and  on  page  25  of  the  commissioner's 
report  here  I  find  that  of  the  31,354  blast-furnace  employees,  16.29 

f)er  cent  of  those  who  work  12  hours  a  day  seven  days  a  week  earned 
ess  than  14  cents  an  hour,  while  those  who  worked  in  the  puddling 
mills,  which  I  believe  is  10-hour  work,  showed  5.35  per  cent  earning 
that  sum,  and  in  the  rolUng  mills,  5.74  per  cent,  and  in  the  tube  mills, 
3.01  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  steel  indus- 
try as  a  whole.  I  think  those  figures  bear  out  the  statement  which  I 
made  a  little  while  ago,  namely,  that  the  Steel  Corporation,  as  a  cor- 
poration, has  done  more  to  benent  the  conditions  of  its  own  employees 
than  the  united  efforts  of  all  its  competitors  since  its  formation. 

The  CHAiBBiAN.  Not  to  interrupt  you,  I  want  the  chairman  to  be 
understood.  I  have  said,  gratuitously,  and  in  justice  to  the  Steel 
Corporation,  that  I  did  not  consider  the  Steel  Corporation,  in  the 
treatment  of  ita  employees,  was  a  greater  offender  tnan  its  competi- 
tors; nor  was  I  denying  that,  in  many  instances,  I  had  found  that 
the  rate  of  pay  by  the  Steel  Corporation  was  in  excess  of  that  of  its 
competitors.  I  was  speaking  of  the  conditions  generally.  There  is 
a  ali^t  difference,  in  Pittsburgh,  I  understand,  of  a  cent  or  a  cent  and 
a  luw  an  hour,  or  something  like  that;  but  tne  general  condition  is 
the  same. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  Commissioner  Neill 
had  confined  those  figures  to  the  Steel  Corporation  only,  there  would 
haye  been  a  yery  different  result  produced.  That  data  giyes  infor- 
mation for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  which  I  am  not  here  to-day  to 
defend,  of  course.  I  think,  however,  that  that  is  rather  an  ar^- 
ment  in  favor  of  the  position  which  I  took  u  little  while  ago,  as  I  said. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  thread  df  your  argu- 
ment, but  I  would  hke  to  ask  you  this  question  at  this  point,  Do 
?rou  work  these  men  12  hours  instead  of  10  hours  because  they  pre- 
er  to  work  12  hours?    Is  that  the  reason  for  this  12-hour  day? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  largely  one  of  the  reasons.  In  my  experience 
in  the  past,  we  discussed,  and  in  some  places  it  was  tried,  the  eight- 
hour  turn— three  turns  in  24  hours.  That  is  possible.  It  is  espe- 
cially possible  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  over  and  above  the 
requirements  or  demands  of  the  trade.  When  trade  is  active  it  is 
not  so  possible,  for  the  reason  that  men  object  to  the  inconvenient 
hours  at  which  they  are  required  to  come  to  their  work.  If,  for 
instance,  you  will  consider  that  the  work  will  start,  say  at  six  a.  m.. 
that  means  that  the  first  turn  stops  operations  at  2  p.m.;  the  second 
turn  then  works  from  2  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  and  the  third  turn  must 
come  on  duty  at  10  p.  m.,  and  work  until  6  a.  m. 

The  men  object  to  that.  They  do  not  like  it.  They  prefer  to  have 
what  they  term  a  *^day"  or  a  ''night''  turn,  so  that  they  can  either 
sleep  in  tne  daytime  or  sleep  at  ni^t. 

Tjiat  is  the  men's  side  or  it.  From  the  operating  standpoint  of  a 
large  corporation 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  get  to  that,  what  I  wanted  to  get  at 
was  this:  Whether  the  reason  for  this  12-hour  day  was  a  desu'e  to 
please  your  employees,  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  or  whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  metallurgical  necessity. 

Mt.  Roberts.  There  is  no  metallurgical  necessity  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  metaluirgical  necessity  for  a  12-hour 
day? 

Mr.  Roberts.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  instituted  this  12-hour  day  because  your 
men  prefer  it  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  a  matter  of  mutual  convenience,  I  should 
say;  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  men,  probably,  to  obtain  a  greater 
rate  of  wages  by  so  aoing,  and  then,  as  I  say,  a  convenience  on  the 
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part  of  the  operators  in  the  direct  operations  of  their  mills,  due  to  the 
inconvenience  of  the  3-hour  turn. 

As  I  was  about  to  say,  Mr.  CShairman^  you  must  realize 

The  Chairman.  I  thmk  I  understand. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  was  going  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  have 
several  thousand  men,  there  is  always  a  percentage  of  those  men  who 
for  some  reason  or  other  do  not  report  for  work.  It  is  necessary,  then, 
to  supply  their  places  with  others,  who  are  what  you  might  term  extra 
men,  who  come  out  and  are  prepa  •  ed  to  take  the  places  of  those  who 
do  not  report  for  duty. 

When  you  come  to  a  turn  beginning  at  10  o'clock  at  night  or  12 
o'clock  at  night,  it  is  almost  imp(  ssible  to  find  those  substitutes. 
They  will  not  come  out.  They  will  not  risk  coming  out.  They  will 
say  that  they  do  not  know  whether  they  will  get  work  or  not,  and 
they  will  not  appear. 

So  that,  really,  the  12-hour  turn  develops,  I  might  say,  from  con- 
siderations of  mutual  convenience  on  both  sides.     It  is  not  a  necessity. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  it  was  the  choice  of  the  men  in 
the  first  place,  and  a  matter  of  convenience  and  economy,  not 
necessity,  in  the  second  place:  and  those  two  motives,  as  I  under- 
stand  you,  were  the  guidikg  and  governing  incentive,  the  reasons  for 
the  establishment  of  this  12-hour  system  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is,  in  my  experience,  as  I  understand  it:  yes, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  metallurgical  necessity  for  it,  and  if 
the  i)rofitable  conduct  of  this  business  does  not  require  it,  did  you  ever 
consider  the  relation  of  this  12-hour  employment  to  society  and  to  the 
family  of  the  workman?  It  is  a  matter  that  interests  me  very 
deeply. 

Assuming  that  he  is  a  sober,  discreet,  industrious  man — ^you  have 
a  family,  I  pres\ime;  I  have — the  presence  of  the  head  of  his  family 
with  his  fainily,  to  my  mind,  is  in  a  way  necessary.  We — ^you  and  £ 
and  all  of  us,  even  the  man  who  works  12  hours  a  day — ^should  pro- 
vide something  more  for  his  wife  and  children  than  raiment  and  sus- 
tenance. A  man's  presence  in  the  house,  his  personal  supervision 
of  the  education,  the  moral  training  of  his  children,  from  the  view 
point  of  a  legislator,  who  is  a  conservator  not  only  of  the  law,  but  of 
the  welfare  of  society,  is  necessary. 

I  fancy  that  a  man  working  12  hours  a  day,  out  of  which  time  must 
come  his  time  for  eating  his  breakfast  and  supper  and  all  that,  would 
have  little  or  no  time,  except  for  sleep,  in  tne  bosom  of  his  family. 
He  would  have  but  little  time  for  the  care  and  rearing  of  his  children. 
Did  that  phase  of  this  industrial  problem  ever  occur  to  the  directors 
of  the  United  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  reached  Utopia  in  this 
country  yet,  or  in  any  other  country. 

If  we  go  into  an  academic  discussion  of  those  matters  we  are  open- 
ing up  a  verv  wide  field,  a  field  which  even  extends  far  beyond^the 
operations  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  even  the  steel 
industrv  of  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  an  academic  proposition,  Mr.  Roberts. 
It  is  a  practical,  existing,  vital  condition  with  Congress,  for  this  season: 

For  instance,  in  the  last  naval  appropriation  bill  I  introduced 
several  resolutions  providing  that  munitions  of  war,  armor,  arma- 
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ment,  plates,  and  guns,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  for  battleships 
should  only  be  furnished  to  the  Government  under  certain  conditions; 
and  that  provision  was  incorporated  into  the  law. 

There  is  another  resolution  that  has  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  that  there  should  be  an  eight-hour  day  in  those  estabUsh- 
ments,  and  that  men  should  only  be  required  to  work  eight  hours  a 
day  to  produce  them. 

This  Government  is  not  regarding  this  as  an  academic  proposition, 
but  is  regarding  it  as  a  vital  matter,  as  a  public  necessity,  or  at  least, 
as  a  wise  public  provision,  and  refuses  to  work  men  upon  any  of  its 
public  buildings  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  even  though  the  man 
wants  to  work  longer.  Upon  this  structure  here  no  man  was  allowed 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  even  though  he  applied  for  the  privi- 
lege. So  that  this  is  a  condition  and  the  reason  for  that  provision 
was  not  that  the  Government  was  indifferent  to  the  wishes  of  the 
wage  earner,  but  that  we  regard  it  as  more  important  than  saving  the 
Grovemment  money,  more  important  than  the  wishes  of  the  emplojrer, 
more  important  than  any  of  the  reasons  you  have  given  as  governing 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  that  a  man  should  have  the  op- 

Eortunity,  if  he  were  so  disposed,  to  give  some  part  of  his  waking 
ours  to  the  training  as  well  as  to  the  mere  sustenance  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  are  now 
discussing  the  general  question  of  hours  of  labor  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  extends,  of  course,  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  operations  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  I  understand 
that  that  would  extend  to  all  trades  and  activities,  no  matter  of  what 
character. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  For  instance,  to  agriculture,  where  probably  the 
hours  of  labor  are  longer  than  in  any  other  occupation  in'  the  country 
to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  would  extend  to  various  other  activities  where 
the  24  hours  are  divided  into  two  turns;  and  they  are  numberless.  I 
miyeht  mention  them,  but  doubtless  it  is  unnecessary. 

^think,  however,  we  are  going  into  a  theory,  if  we  go  into  that,  as 
distinguished  from  a  condition. 

I  say  that  the  12-hour  turn  has  always  been  in  existence  in  the  steel 
industiy;  that  it  is  not  a  new  development  due  to  the  organization 
of  the  Steel  Corporation;  the  Steel  Corporation  found  it  there,  and 
the  Steel  Corporation  has  not  added  to  the  burden  of  its  men,  but, 
with  what  statistics  I  have  here,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you 
that  they  havfe  ameliorated  those  conditions  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Hie  Chairman.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  at  one  time  you  had  an  8-hour  day  in  the  Homestead  mills,  and 
that  at  one  time  Mr.  Carnegie  wrote  a  letter  in  defense  of  it;  and  I 
read  into  the  record  here  a  long  statement  here  from  Capt.  Jones, 
whom  you  ^ew  probably,  defending  that  8-hour  day,  and  giving 
some  reasons  in  a  much  better  way  than  I  have  done  for  the  8-hour 
day. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  to-day  some  positions  in 
the  works  where  an  8-hour  turn  is  still  used. 
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The  Chairman.  Am  I  right  in  the  idea  that  the  Homestead  Co.  at 
one  time  did  have  a  universal  8-hour  day  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  whether  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  de^ee  they  may  nave  had  it.  For  instance,  they  have  an 
8-hour  day  m  some  departments  still.  In  the  Bessemer  department, 
for  instance,  there  are  three  turns  of  eight  hours.  I  think  in  their 
axle  forge  their  hammers  are  run  on  an  8-hour  turn,  simply  because 
the  labor  in  those  departments  is  more  continuous  and  more  strenu- 
ous than  in  others.  But  this  whole  question  of  the  number  of  hours 
of  employment  is  one  that,  it  seems  to  me,  goes  far  beyond  the  present 
investigation. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I.  think  we  can  discuss  and  argue  on  that  for  a  long 
time.  Who  shall  say  that  eight  hours  is  the  proper  limit  1  For 
instance,  in  my  experience,  beiore  the  year  1900  I  established  and 
offered  to  my  men  working  in  the  structural  department  of  our  works 
a  9-hour  day  histead  of  a  10-hour  day.  They  came  back  and  said 
they  did  not  want  the  9-hour  day;  that  they  would  like  the  10-hour 
day,  but  they  would  Uke  to  have  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday. 

Who  shall  say  that  8  hours  is  the  proper  time  ?  We  may  establish 
an  8-hour  day,  and  somebody  will  say  that  it  ought  to  be  7  hours. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  minimum  number  of  hours  is  the  pleasant- 
est;  but,  in  the  economics  of  this  world,  how  shall  we  determine  what 
that  lin^t  may  be  ?  We  may  do  it  arbitrarily,  by  legislation,  but  even 
in  doing  that  we  shall  come  up  ag^ainst  a  problem  as  to  whether  even 
with  legislation  our  legislation  will  provide  food  as  well  as  the  number 
of  hours  that  the  men  shaU  work. 

I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  one  man  in  a  certain  occupation  can 
work  12  hours  alongside  of  another  man  who  is  working  10  hours.  My 
experience  is  that  1  have  seen  no  ill  effects  from  that  12-hour  labor.  1 
must  confess.I  see  no  worse  effects  on  tlie  part  of  the  12-hour  men  than 
I  have  seen  among  the  10-hour  men. 

In  other  words,  those  men  that  work  10  hours  a  day  I  do  not  think 
have  any  brighter,  happier  homes  than  the  men  who  work  12  hours  a 
day;  not  a  particle. 

You  may  take  extreme  instances  in  both  cases  and  you  may  present 
very  sad  results,  undoubtedly,  but  then,  you  can  find  just  the  con- 
trary.   Human  nature  varies  very  much  in  that  respect. 

I  nave  been  in  one  house  of  a  workman  obtaining  the  same  wage  as 
anotlier  and  that  house  would  be  so  clean  that  you  could  eat  off  the 
floor,  and  the  other  Iiouse  would  be  in  such  a  filthy  condition  that  you 
did  noX  feel  like  going  into  it.  Why  is  that  ?  The  wage  conditions 
are  exactly  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  of  course,  you  will  find  individual  instances  of 
that  kind. 

Wliat  would  you  think  of  a  14-hour  day  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say,  sir.  I  should  say  14  hours 
is  somewhat  too  long  a  stretch. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  an  academic  discus- 
sion.    What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  facts. 

You  spoke  of  the  unwisdom  of  Congress  prescribing  the  number  of 
hours  of  labor.  That  would  be  somewhat  revolutionary,  I  presume. 
You  so  regard  it  ? 
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Mr.  RoBEBTs.  I  do  not  think  I  used  the  term  ''unwisdom/'  sir. 

The  Chatrman.  Well,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  ? 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  think  about  the  propriety  of  having 
Congress  fix  the  number  of  hours  for  men  to  labor  in  industrial  pur- 
suits! 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  am  not,  in  the  first  place,  prepared  to  say*that  it 
would  be  constitutional,  Mr.  Chairman,  beyond  a  certain  pomt.j 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not.    I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Robebts.  But  where  they  were  acting  within  their  rights,  I 
see  no  reason  whv  they  should  not  do  it.  The  results  would  have  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  result  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  have  no  Chinese  wall  around  this  countiy.  Wts 
are  one  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  we  are  acting  in  world-wide 
activities;  and  whether  we  can  change  by  legislation  the  laws  of 
nature  is  a  question  that  I  am  very  doubtful  about. 

The  Chairman.  The  12-hour  day  is  not  a  natural  law,  is  it  ?  The 
12-hour  day,  seven  days  in  the  week;  do  you  think  that  is  a  natural 
law,  ordained  by  God  or  nature  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  men  must  subsist.  What 
brii^  these  men  to  this  country  is  that  they  expect  to  find  better 
conditions  than  those  under  which  they  have  existed  in  the  countries 
they  are  leaving.  I  see  no  reason  for  this  inunense  immigration  we 
are^  having  unless  conditions  in  this  country  are  better  tnan  those 
which  they  leave  at  home. 

The  Chaibman.  From  whence  comes  this  immense  immigration  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  At  the  present  day  lai^ely  from  southeastern  Europe 
and  Italy. 

The  CfffATRMAN.  And  Roumanial 

Mr.  Robebts.  All  those  countries. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  the  Balkan  States  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  From  Austria-Hungary,  Poland,  Russia 

The  Chaibman.  And  southern  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  And  southern  Italy. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  these  States  compare  as  to  intelligence, 
morality,  the  recognition  of  the  Christian  Grod,  and  in  prosperity  with 
Gennanv,  France,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  f 

Mr.  Reed.  Are  you  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  making  the  mistake  of 
crediting  Mr.  Roberts  with  the  omniscience  you  found  in  Mr.  Bran- 
deis  ?  I  think  it  is  a  little  away  from  the  topic  on  which  Mr.  Roberts 
wished  to  speak,  if  I  may  bo  permitted  to  suggest  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  minutes  show  that  ifi.  Gayley  said  that  Mr. 
Roberts  is  a  great  expert,  and  I  believe  he  is.  Surely  Mr.  Roberts 
knows  somethmg  of  tne  countries  from  which  these  people  come  who 
have  worked  by  thousands  in  his  mills  ? 

Mr.  Young.  He  is  an  expert  on  what,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  What  was 
that  testimony  ?    I  do  not  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  An  expert  *'on  all  departments  of  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacture;"  page  107  of  volume  3  or  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Young.  The  conditions  of  these  men  in  Europe  would  hardly 
seem  to  be  included  in  that. 
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The  Chairman.  I  simply  asked  that  question.  If  he  does  not 
know,  he  can  tell  me  so.  It  will  do  no  harm  for  me  to  ask  him.  I  can 
never  find  out  anything  if  I  do  not  ask. 

Mr.  Steeling.  Do  many  Germans  and  Swedes  come  in  now  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  think  they  come  in  as  lar^e  numbers  as  they 
did  formerly.  At  one  time  there  was  a  large  immigration  of  Swedes 
into  the  central  West  and  the  Northwest.  They  went  largely  into 
largely  into  agriculture.  Not  a  great  many  Swedes  have  gone  into 
the  steel  industry,  I  have  had  some  very  good  ones,  but  not  in  large 
numbers,  although  I  think  about  perhaps  m  the  eighties  there  were 
some.    There  were  more  than  at  tne  present  time. 

You  will  find  even  among  the  immigration  from  southeastern 
Europe  and  Italy  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  people,  one  who 
seem  to  have  come  here  with  the  intention  of  becoming  citizens  of 
this  country,  and  another  who  are  largely  single  men,  or  who  come 
as  single  men,  leaving  their  famiUes  behind,  with  apparently  no  inten- 
tion of  remaining  in  the  country.  Those  are  the  people  among  whom 
you  find  these  imerior  conditions. 

I  have  seen  Polanders,  Italians,  Hungarians,  Austrians,  who  come 
here  intending  to  become  citizens.  They  do  become  citizens.  Their 
children  go  to  school.  They  are  extremely  intelligent.  Those  people 
live  respectably  on  exactly  the  sjame  wage  as  you  find  these  otner 

Eeople  i*eceive  who  live  unaer  conditions  which  have  been  testified  to 
ere  recently.  There  are  two  distinct  classes.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  other  races.  You  may  find  a  very  tidy  Irish  family,  and 
another  one  Uving  with  the  pigs  in  the  same  room. 

The  Chathalan.  You  speak  of  a  long  and  intimate  experience 
among  those  laborers.  In  your  opinion,  what  amount  of  money 
to-day  is  necessary  for  a  man,  say,  and  his  wife  and  three  children, 
occupying  a  three-room  house,  to  supply  themselves  and  have  meat 
twice  a  day,  and  clothe  that  family  decently  and  keep  those  children 
in  school  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  question  IJdo  not  consider  that  I  can  answer. 
I  can  only  say 

The  Chairman.  Could  he  do  it  on  less  than  $2  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  have  no  answer  on  that,  whatever.  Of 
course,  in  the  first  place  you  might  raise  the  question,  is  meat  neces- 
sary twice  a  day  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  it  is  not;  but  a  fellow  likes  to  have  it  if  he 
works  hard. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Opinions  differ  on  that  question.  We  have  a  good 
many  vegetarians  who  think  it  is  better  not  to  have  any  meat  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  German  army,  where  they  get  16  or  20 
cents  a  day,  they  have  invented  a  capsule  that  contams  the  proteids 
in  great  strength;  it  can  be  made  from  the  liides  of  dead  animals,  the 
heels,  the  teet  of  beeves,  and  such  offal  from  slaughterhouses,  as  well 
as  trom  good  meat;  and  they  take  this  capsule  and  put  it  in  a  soup 
made  of  rye  and  barley,  f  nd  it  sustains  Ufe  very  well.  Outside  of 
the  merely  fantastical  and  whimsical  notions  that  people  have  of 
eating  meat  because  it  is  pleasant,  a  man  might  probably  subsist 
just  as  well  that  way  as  any  other;  but  I  fancy  that  would  De  objec- 
tionable on  account  of  certain  idiosyncrasies  or  the  palate.  Laborinj; 
men  like  meat  twice  a  day,  if  they  can  get  it.  For  that  reason  I  predi- 
cated the  question  on  meat  twice  a  day.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
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aTman  can  not  subsist  without  any  meat  at  all.  They  do  it  in  the 
Balkan  States,  as  you  know;  these  Italians,  Poles,*  people  from 
southern  Italy  and  ftoumania,  and  Sj^rians  that  come  over  here  are 
not  in  the  haoit  of  having  meat  twice  a  day.  That  is  what  we  call 
here  in  the  House— and  we  often  talk  about  it — the  American  style 
or  standard  of  living  for  the  laboring  men. 

I  want  to  know  if  that  plan  that  we  hear  so  much  about  in  the 
House,  and  so  little  about  in  the  factory,  could  be  maintained  on  less 
than  $2  a  day. 

Mr.  RoBEBTs.  Bear  in  mind,  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  English 
laborer  at  home  does  not  have  fresh  meat  probably  once  a  weeK. 

Mr.  Stbbling.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  workmen  in  your 
company  use  meat  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 
I  think,  however,  that  you  would  probably  find  that  they  had  meat 
very  nearly  once  a  day  A  great  many  of  these  European  races, 
however,  are  not  meat  eaters.  They  do  not  care  for  meat.  The 
ItaUan  does  not  want  meat.  He  wants  macaroni,  greeiis,  and  things 
of  that  sort.  If  they  have  the  privilege  of  eating  meat,  they  will  not 
use  it.  They  prefer  the  other  kinds  of  food.  They  have  grown  up 
with  those  tastes.  Thev  do  not  know  what  meat  is.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  meat,  in  itself,  fresh  meat,  is  essential  to  a  diet. 

Mr  Stebling.  Before  leaving  this  Question  of  the  eight-hour  day, 
have  you  ever  considered  as  to  what  uay  is  the  best  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  most  ?  ^  have  heard  it  stated  and  argued  that  in  many 
callings,  in  many  lines  of  work,  taking  it  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
men  can  accomplish  more  ana  produce  more  in  eight  hours  a  day 
than  they  can  where  they  labor  a  greater  number  of  hours.  Have 
you  ever  given  that  q[uestion  any  consideration  %/^ 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  thmk  it  depends  very  much  upon  the  character 
of  the  occupation,  Mr.  Sterling. 

Mr.  Stebltno.  I  think  that  is  true  in  any  case. 

Mr.  RoBERTs^Where  it  is  a  concentrated  occupation.  But,  for 
instance,  take  a  man  who  is  an  engineer,  attending  an  engine,  who 
simply  remains  while  the  engine  is  running  properly;  he  is  really 
without  employment;  he  simply  remains  on  duty  in  case  anjrthing 
occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  man  that  is  occupied  at 
some  concentrated  work,  involving  not  only  the  hand  but  the  mind 
as  well^  I  believe  much  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  shorter 

i&.  Steeling.  Take  a  carpenter,  for  instance,  who  ^oes  out  and 
builds  a  house,  or  who  works  m  a  carpenter  shop,  or  a  painter.  Con- 
sider that  class  of  men.  I  have  heard  it  saM,  that  they  could  do 
more,  taking  it  over  a  number  of  years,  by  having  an  eight-hour  day 
six  dajrs  in  the  week,  than  they  could  with  a  longer  day. 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  tnink  that  is  quite  true,  sir.  I  think  there  you 
have  the  continuous  operation,  '^n  the  case  of  a  carpenter,  a  bnck- 
layer,  and  those  men  who  are  working  at  manual  labor,  so  to  speak, 
with  the  hands,  a  shortened  day,  witnin  reasonable  limits,  does  not 
reduce  the  output  very  materially.  I  think  there  are  some  advan- 
tages in  it/ 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Would  you  include  carpenters  with  painters  and 
bricklayers  in  that  statement?  What  I  mean  to  say,  is  this:  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  diversity  to  the 
carpenter's  occupation  than  to  that  of  painters^and  bricklayers. 
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Mr.  RoBEBTs.  There  is,  Mr.  Gprdner;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
a  continuous  operation,  by  hand^  with  what  you  might  term  tools, 
operated  not  by  steam  or  electricity  but  by  hand  power. 

Mr.  Gabdi^b.  There  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  difference 
between  the  kind  of  work  that  the  carpenter  does  who  works  out  of 
doors  and  the  kind  of  work  done  by  a  carpenter  who  works  in  a  car 
shop,  for  example. 

Mr.  Robebts.  There  is  a  difference,  again. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  I  have  noticed  a  very  great  difference. 

Mr.  Robebts.  One  is  machine  work  and  the  other  is  skilled  hand 
work. 

The  Chaibman.  As  to  these  vegetarian  proclivities  of  the  Italian, 
the  Slav,  the  Roumanian,  the  Servian,  which  distinguishes  him  in  his 
tastes  from  the  American  citizen,  does  that  account  in  any  way  for 
the  exodus  of  the  American  citizen  from  the  steel  industrv  in  the 
last  10  or  15  years,  and  the  influx  of  these  people  into  that  business, 
more  especially  than  other  businesses  ?       ^ 

Mr.  Kobebts.  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  the  increased  activity  and  en- 
largement of  the  industries  of  this  country  during  the  past  15  or  20 
years  has  been  so  great  that  the  increase  in  the  American  population 
has  not  kept  pace  with  it.  We  have  Americans  in  the  steel  mdustry 
still;  just  as  originally,  you  found  that  Americans  were  doing  more 
unskilled  work  in  all  industries;  as  the  industries  developed .  they  took 
higher  and  more  skilled  positions.  They  are  quicker  to  aaapt  them- 
selves than  any  other  nation  of  workers  to  tneir  surroundings,  and 
they  take  the  better  paid  places.  Just  the  same  as  in  railroad 
building;  my  first  experiences  in  railroading  were  that  our  con- 
struction gangs  were  usually  all  Irishmen.  They  have  given  place 
entirely  to  other  nationalities.  You  will  find  all  railroad  building 
is  now  done  by  the  character  of  immigrants  that  are  working  in  tJie 
steel  works.  Co  on  the  western  roads,  and  you  wiU  find  Asiatics  doing 
that  work;  and  in  northwestern  Canada  Chmamen  and  Japanese.  It 
is  a  question  of  supply  and  demand,  entirely. 

It  IS  extremely  (limcult  to  establish  one  uniform  rule  as  to  hours  of 
labor,  when  conditions  are  so^  different.  ^ 

As  I  was  going  on  to  say,  side  by  side  in  the  steel  works  you  will  find 
8-hour  men,  9-hour  men,  10-hour  men,  and  12-hour  men,  all  working 
in  harmony,  no  one  finding  fault  with  his  occupation  being  more 
burdensome  than  that  of  his  neighbor;  and  that  condition  existed 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The 
situation  that  existed  on  Its  formation  was  that  in  the  continuous 
operations  there  were  12-hour  turns,  and  7  turns  a  week,  so  far 
as  the  blast  furnace  was  concerned.  In  the  rolling  mills  there  were 
12-hour  turns,  with  a  few  exceptions.  The  ordinary  laborer  had 
10-hour  turns.  The  rolling  mills  worked  11  turns  per  week,  and 
some  of  them  worked  12;  which,  as  I  said,  was  due  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  steel  for  wrought  iron,  making  those  processes  necessarily 
dependent  more  or  less  upon  the  running  of  the  blast  furnace. 

That  is  the  condition  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Chaibman.  Right  at  that  point,  another  thing  occurs  to  me, 
Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Roberts  was  speaking  before  you  came  in  of  blast- 
furnace conditions,  and  you  were  anxious  to  find  out  about  those! 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Yes.    I  would  like  to  ask  him  some  questions. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  questions  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  I  will  ask  y  )u  this,  Mr.  Koberts: 

In  the  first  place,  take  tais  12-hour  day  in  your  blast  furnaces. 
We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  varying  evidence  before  this  committee. 
Some  witnesses  have  said  that  tne  men  actually  work  about  4 
hours  out  of  the  12,  and  the  other  8  hours  they  are  more  or  less  as  you 
have  described  the  engineer  who  is  doing  nothing.  Other  people 
have  said  that  0  hours  out  of  the  12  thay  are  practically  at  work. 
The  witnesses  have  varied,  and  the  reports  have  varied  as  to  what 
they  do  in  the  time  when  they  are  off  work — whether  they  can  read 
the  newspapers,  whether  they  have  some  comfortable  place,  and  so 
on.  Everybody  seems  to  agree  that  they  can  not  leave  the  works 
during  those  12  hours. 

I  would  Uke  to  have  a  little  ekicidation  of  that  situation,  as  you  see 
it. 

How  manv  hours,  for  instance,  do  these  men  who  are  on  duty  12 
hours  actually  work,  in  the  blast  furnaces } 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  The  discrepancies,  I  think,  in  regard  to  the 
statements  that  have  been  made,  Mr.  Gardner,  largely  might  be 
described,  as  it  seems  to  me,  as  if  some  one  on  a  partly  clouay  day 
should  ot^erve  the  amount  of  time  the  sun  was  shining  during  that 
day,  and  thus  seek  to  establish  the  fact  that  all  partially  cloudy  days 
had  a  certain  amoimt  of  sunshine.    In  other  words 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  I  can  understand  that  the  circumstances  vary,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Robbbts.  No  two  davs,  in  other  words,  may  contain  the  same 
degree  of  labor  or  the  same  length  of  labor,  but 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  I  can  imderstand  that  perfectly  well;  but  there  must 
be  some  meteorological  way  of  ascertaining  the  ^percentage  of 
clouds. 

Mr.  Robebts.  In  the  first  place,  what  would  you  determine  to  be 
labor  t  That  is,  there  are  varying  de^ees  of  labor.  A  man  part  of 
the  time  may  be  working  with  his  bram,  he  may  be  performing  hard 
manual  labor  with  his  hands;  he  may  be  perfomung  very  Ught  manual 
labor  with  his  hands;  it  is  varying  so  much  in  de^ees.  I  should  say, 
however,  as  to  those  men  occupied  in  those  positions  around  the  blast 
furnaces,  no  two  of  them  would  perform  tne  same  periods  of  labor 
in  a  day.  If  you  strike  an  average,  you  might  take  an  average  of  50 
or  60  per  cent  of  their  time  as  occupied,  as  a  whole;  but  one  man 
might  be  occupied  80,  another  70,  another  60,  and  so  on. 

fix.  Gabdneb.  What  I  wanted  was  the  general  average.. 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  do  not  tliink  these  men  around  the  blast  furnaces 
would  work  more  than  9  hours  out  of  12.  Somebody  else  may 
say:  ''That  is  not  work.    That  man  is  not  doin^  anything." 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  In  your  opinion  a  man  is  working  9  hours  out  of  12, 
in  one  form  or  another? 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  should  say  yes.    That  is  my  guess. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Either  at  hard  or  Ught  work. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  does  he  do  1 

Mr.  Robebts.  Each  man  does  something  different;  the  men  that 
tap  the  furnace,  the  men  that  pick  up  the  bars,  the  men  that  tend  the 
beds,  the  filler  of  the  furnace,  who  sees  that  the  barrels  are  fetched  to 
the  top  of  the  furnace,  with  ore,  coke,  and  limestone.  No  two  of 
those  men  are  engaged  in  exactly  the  same  work,  excepting  in  a  few 
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instances,  when  they  are  termed  helpers,  and  such  thin^  as  that. 
The  work  is  not  contmuous.  You  have  a  spell  of  work,  and  then  they 
stop,  and  then  another  spell,  and  another  stop. 

Mr.  Gardner.  You  have  estimated  that  they  are  required  to  work 
9  hours  out  of  the  12  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Of  all  kinds,  yes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  During  the  time  that  they  are  not  at  work  but  are 
on  duty,  what  may  they  do  ?    May  they  go  to  sleep  ? 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  Anytmng. 

Mr.  Gardner.  May  they  go  to  sleep  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Anything. 

Mr.  Gardner.  May  they  read  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  AnytMng. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Are  there  any  places  where  they  have  light  to  read 
by? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  depends  very  much  upon  the  type  6f  furnace; 
upon  how  modern  the  furnace  is,  and  what  tne  facilities  are. 

Mr.  Gardner.  May  they  eat  their  dinner? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  may  do  anything  they  want  to.  They  are 
there.  You  might  say  that,  to  a  large  extent,  it  is  Uke  an  army 
defending  a  city.  They  may  be  called  on  at  any  moment.  That 
furnace  may  get  into  trouble,  and  the  whole  number  of  men  may  be 
called  instanUy  to  that  one  spot  to  protecct  it.  It  may  have  a 
break 

Mr.  (jardner.  These  furnaces  are  out  of  doors  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir;  they  are  sheltered,  with  roofs  over  the  cast- 
ing houses,  and  so  on.     They  are  i)rotected  from  the  weather. 

Mr.  Gardner.  So  that  if  it  is  raining 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  have  protection. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  men  are  under  cover? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  But  not  while  they  are  working  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes;  most  of  them.  Probably  some  fillers,  where 
they  are  getting  up  the  raw  material,  would  not  be  under  cover, 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  furnace  is  out  of  doors,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No ;  the  furnace  itself  is  protected ;  all  the  working 
space  is  protected  around  the  furnace.  You  don't  want  rain  to  get 
into  liquid  iron. 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  is  protected  by  an  open  shed  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes;  and  by  the  roof. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Outside  of  the  blast  furnaces,  according  to  the  syn- 
opsis which  Commissioner  Neill  gave  of  his  investigation  of  the  steid 
industry,  I  notice  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  men  were  working 
the  12-hour  turns  7  days.     Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  are  speaking  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  or  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  industry  as  a  whole. 

Then  I  will  ask  you  this :  Outside  of  the  blast  furnaces,  are  there 
any  men  who  work  12-liour  turns;  or,  if  you  choose  to  put  it  so,  are 
on  duty  12  hours  a  day  for  7  days  a  week,  outside  of  the  blast 
furnaces  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  So  small  a  number  that  it  would  hardly  be  count- 
able.    I  would  say  that  before  I  complete  my  testunony  1  should  be 
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glad  if  the  committee  will  permit  me  to  put  in  evidence  the  exact 
perceatagee  of  12->hour  men  w(M*king  in  eadi  individual  subsidiary 
company  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to-day,  sihowing 
exactly  the  percentages,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  number  of  turns 
per  week. 

Mr.  Gakdnsb.  And  showiiig  tlie  number  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  showing  the  numb^  of  men. 

Mr.  Gardner.  As  well  as  the  percentage  ? 

Mr.  RoBESiTs.  As  well  as  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I,  for  one,  flhould  Uke  very  much  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Sterling.  And  the  wages  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  not  the  wages  in  ail  instances.  I  have  them 
in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  hc^ve  no  doubt  ti\at  the  Chairman  would  be  glad 
to  have  that  submitted,  as  a  part  of  your  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Oasdnbr.  How  about  men  woi'king  12-hour  turns  for  6  days 
a  week  outside  of  the  Uast  furnaces  ? 

!&&.  Roberts.  That  is  die  usual  custom.  That  is,  the  men  who 
are  in  what  are  termed  the  noncontinuous  operations,  the  ordinary 
day  laborers,  with  pick  and  shovel,  work  10  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Gardner.  How  about  the  noncontinuous  op^ations  around 
the  blast  furnace. 

Mr.  RoBfiBTS.  Around  the  op^i  hearth  furnace,  or  around  the 
finishing  mills,  the  turns  are  12  hours. 

Mr.  Gardnbr.  I  do  not  understand  tlie  terms  very  well;  but  after 
the  metal  has  come  out  of  the  furnace,  it  has  some  other  operations 
through  whidi  it  has  to  pass  t 

Mr.  RoBEBfTS.  Before  you  came  in  tliis  morning.  Mr.  Gardnw,  in 
my  testimony  I  divided  the  manufiu^turing  operations  of  the  steel 
industiy  into  three  distinct  classes. 

First|  the  production  of  pig  iron;  second,  the  production  of  the 
sted  ingots  from  the  pig  ^ron;  third,  the  production  of  the  article  in 
its  finisned  form. 

Mr.  Gardnbr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ro^BBTS.  Those  are  tliree  distinct  operations. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  first  one^  the  making  of  pig  iron,  is  absolutely 
coAtinuous,  and  must  necessarily  be  so.  Tne  other  two,  the  bessemer 
and  the  open  ^hearth,  are  more  or  less  necessarily  continuous.  The 
final  operations  of  the  production  of  the  finished  material  €^e  not  nec- 
essarily continuous  in  themselves,  but  are  rmdered  continuous  by 
reason  of  the  prior  operations  in  tiiie  making  of  the  steel  ingots  and 
the  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there :  Is  the  operation  of  mak- 
ing the  pig  iron  necessarily  continuous  after  the  time  the  pig  iron  has 
come  out  of  the  furnace  f  I  mean  the  metal  after  the  mmace  is 
tapped?  Must  it  then  be  continuous?  You  could  not  let  it  cool 
firsti 

Mr.  Roberts.  Absolutely  so,  for  you  have  partly  deosddized  mate- 
rial above  what  you  have  tapped,  for  a  hei^t  of  50  or  60  feet. 

The  operation  from  the  time  the  blast  nimace  is  blown  ii)  imtil  it 
is  put  out  for  repairs,  must  never  stop. 
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Mr.  Oaedneb.  I  imderBtand  as  far  as  the  furnace  is  concerned.  I 
was  speaking  of  the  metal  after  it  came  out  of  the  furnace;  after  it 
was  tapped;  as  to  the  handling  of  that. 

Mr.  KOBEBTS.  It  is  tapped  in  liquid  form  and  run  into  what  is  called 
a  mixer.    It  never  becomes  cool. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  It  never  becomes  cool  until  it  is  in  ingots  1 

Mr.  Robebts.  Until  it  is  the  finished  article. 

Mr.  Reed.  Until  it  is  a  ridl. 

Mr.  Robebts.  From  the  time  the  ore  goes  into  the  blast  furnace 
until  the  rail  comes  out  ready  for  shipment  the  material  has  never 
been  cooled. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  true  of  these  plates  out  of  which  tin  is 
madet 

Mr.  Robebts.  No;  that  is  not  an  absolutely  continuous  process, 
such  as  is  involved  in  the  making  of  a  rail,  when  you  get  to  the  lighter 
and  more  highly  finished  forms. 

The  rail  represents  true  conservation.  We  save  everything  we  can, 
just  as  the  slaughterhouses  do  in  the  case  of  a  pig. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  These  blast-furnace  operations,  connected  with  the 
makingof  pig  iron,  are  mostly  12-hour  turns,  are  they,  or  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Kobebts.  Thev  are  12-hour  turns. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  All  1 

Mr.  Robebts.  The  blast-furnace  operations  are  12-hour  turns. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Some  being  7  days  and  some  being  6  days  in  the 
week  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  The  operation  is  12-hour  turns  and  7  days  per  week  I 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  the  blast  furnace  t 

Mr.  Robebts.  Yes;  the  blast  furnace;  but  please  distinguish  that 
from  the  fact  that  the  men  work  12  hours  per  turn  and  7  days  per 
week.  That  b  another  matter.  But  the  operation  itself  is  neces- 
sarily an  operation  containing  fourteen  12-hour  turns  per  week. 
That  is  the  operation. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Which  men  actually  work  7  days  in  the  week  for 
12  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Robebts.  Nobody;  practically  none.  We  have  reduced  the 
system  of  work  at  the  blast  furnaces  so  that  no  man  works  more  than 
SIX  turns  per  week. 

iix.  Gabdneb.  Supposing  you  had,  instead  of  2  turns  of  12  hours, 
3  turns  of  8  hours;  as  far  as  the  metallurgical  situation  is  concerned, 
as  far  as  the  operating  system  is  concerned,  it  would  answer  as  well, 
would  it  not  t 

Mr.  Robebts.  Perfectly,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  whether  this  work  is 

Mr.  Robebts  (interposing).  Whether  is  is  done  with  three  turns 
or  done  with  two. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Three  turns  in  twenty-four  hours  are  not  unknown. 
It  is  practiced  in  some  parts  of  England. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  The  Edgar  Thompson  Works  had  it  at  one  time, 
did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Kobebts.  I  am  not  dear  about  that.  I  know  the  Cam^e 
Works  at  one  time  had  an  eight-hour  system  in  part  of  their  establish- 
ment, but  that  was  many  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Gasdneb.  They  had  it  at  the  Edgar  Thompson  Works,  I  am 
pretty  sure. 

The  Chaibman.  They  had  it  at  Homestead,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman;  although  you 
may  be  right. 

Mr.  Young.  When  does  this  12-hour  turn  begin,  for  the  day  shift, 
and  when  does  it  end  ? 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  I  think  it  is  usually  from  6  to  6. 

Mr.  YotJNG.  From  6  o'clock  to  6  o'clock  ?  And  during  that  time 
the  men  eat  their  dinner ) 

Mr.  RoBEBTs.  Yes.  There  is  no  regular  hour  for  dinner.  For 
instance,  with  the  10-hour  laborers,  some  establishments  take  half  an 
hour,  some  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  some  an  hour,  at  the  blow- 
ing of  a  whistle. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  But  these  men  take  their  meals  when  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Young.  And  the  ni^ht  shift  comes  at  6  o'clock  at  nignt  ? 

Bir.  Robebts.  Yes;  and  then  the  next  shift  comes* on,  and  then  the 
next.     It  is  a  continuous  operation. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  I  do  not  fail  to  realize  entirely  the  difference  be- 
tween a  steady  occupation,  continuing  for  hours,  and  an  unsteady 
occupation.  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  not  to  recognize  that  there 
is  a  very  great  difference.  But  here  is  a  statement  quoted  from 
Capt.  Jones,  whom  you  knew,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  knew  him  quit«  well. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  This  is  taken  from  the  bridge  history  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Corporation,  but  the  evidence  appears  to  be  documentary,  so 
that  it  does  not  depend  upon  his  statement.     (Reading.) 

In  Oapt.  Jonee's  statement  of  the  cauBes  of  the  great  output  of  the  Edgar  Thompson's 
Works,  quoted  in  a  previous  chapter,  he  says: 

"I  soon  discovered  it  was  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  expect  human  flesh  and 
blood  to  labor  incessantly  for  12  hours,  and  therefore  it  was  decided  to  put  on  three 
turns,  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  to  8." 

He  adds  that — 

"This  proves  also  to  be  of  immense  advantage  to  both  the  company  and  the  workmen, 
the  latter  now  eanung  more  in  8  hours  than  they  formerly  dia  in  12  hours,  while  the 
men  can  work  harder  constantly  for  8  hours,  having  16  hours  for  rest." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation,  and  that  is  all  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to,  as  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
Mr.  Bridge's  capacity  and  bias  in  writing  his  book. 

Mr.  Robebts.  If  you  will  kindly  let  me  say  a  word  in  regard  to 
thati 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  I  would  Uke  your  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Capt.  Jones  lost  his  life,  I  think,  before  the  year 
1890;  possibly  earlier  than  that;  so  that  that  statement  is  somewhat 
ancient  history. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Robebts.  The  conditions  in  steel  works  at  that  time  would 
probably  warrant  an  8-hour  turn,  as  compared  to  a  12-hour  turn  to- 
day. It  was  before  the  introduction  of  electricity  and  was  at  a  time 
when  men  had  pretty  hard  positions  to  fill. 

For  instance,  there  is  no  operation  to-day  in  a  steel  industry  that  is 
comparable  with  the  work  of  an  iron  puadler  in  the  past.  At  the 
time  of  which  Capt.  Jones  speaks  the  mills  were  equipped  so  that  a 
man,  by  the  time  he  had  completed  an  8-hour  turn,  haa  done  about 
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all  the  manual  labor  that  he  could  do;  just  as  I  say  to-day,  you  will 
find,  in  the  same  works,  8-hour,  9-hour,  10-hour  and  12-hour  men 
working  in  perfect  harmony  together,  due  to  the  laboriousness  or  the 
comparative  labc^riousness  of  their  operations.  For  instance,  a  man 
to-day  forging  car  axles  under  the  hammer,  by  the  timehehandles  axles 
for  8  nours  it  is  as  much  as  any  man  can  do,  and  his  turn  is  finished. 

Another  man  works  9,  another  man  10  hours  in  various  occu- 
pations. Then  you  come  to  these  12-hour  men,  doing  the  least 
continuous  occupations  of  all,  and  whose  work  is  .largely  a  matter 
of  operating  pusn  buttons  and  electric  levers. 

Tnat  is  what  made  possible  the  12-hour  day.  It  was  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  laboriousness  of  labor. 

At  the  time  of  which  Capt.  Jones  speaks,  however,  8  hours  was 
quite  equivalent  to  12  hours  at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  You  mean  that  the  8-hour  work  was  a  great  deal 
more  then  than  8  hours  work  would  be  now  in  the  blast  furnaces  ? 
It  was  a  great  deal  more  laborious  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.'  That  refers  to  your  steel  works;  to  your  finishing 
departments. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Yes;  generally. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  operations  of  the  blast  furnace  20  years  ago, 
whiere  they  had  12-hour  turns,  were  far  more  laborious  than  the 
operations  of  to-day.  It  was  all  hand  labor.  For  instance,  men 
filled  the  cars  with  material,  they  were  taken  to  the  top  of  ti^  furnace 
on  a  hoist,  men  pushed  them  into  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  the  pig 
iron  was  tapped  into  the  bed,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  cool,  almost 
red-'hot,  men  went  into  that  bed  and  picked  the  red-hot  pi^  up  by 
hand,  too,  and  carried  them  out  and  deposited  them  outside.  All 
that  work  is  now  done  by  machinen .  Your  raw  material  is  handled 
electrically.  No  men  are  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  to  push  it  in. 
There  are  no  men  carrying  red-hot  pig  iron,  because  it  is  either  run 
out  in  a  liquid  condition  and  put  into  the  mixer,  or  else  it  is  put  into 
a  casting  machine  and  mechanicaUy  carried  off  and  dumped  on  to 
oars. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  There  are  two  questions  involved  in  this  matter  of 
the  12-hour  day.  One  of  them  is  whether  it  is  too  laborious  for  the 
men.  That  is  to  say  whether,  by  the  time  a  m^n  is  46  or  45  years 
old;  he  is  like  a  squeezed  sponge,  which  causes  an  'economic  loss  to 
the  community,  or  course. 

Tlien,  there  is  this  other  question,  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
chairman:  That  is,  whether  12  hours  on  duty  is  too  much  to  take 
out  of  a  man's  day,  even  if  he  does  not  work  one  hour  of  it.  Do  you 
see  what  I  mean  f  Those  are  two  entirely  different  questions — ^the 
question  of  bringing  up  his  children,  and  so  on,  and  the  question  of 
whether  he  is  exhausting  himself  as  a  human  wage  earner,  and  per- 
haps exhausting  the  race  in  the  future. 

The  question  of  whether  12  hours  is  too  much  to  take  out  of  any 
man's  day,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  family,  depends  somewhat 
upon  whether  he  has  a  f  amUy  or  not.  What  proportion  of  these  men 
working  12  hours  a  day  are  married? 

Mr.  Kobebts.  Taken  as  a  whole,  I  should  say  that  the  majority  of 
them  are  married. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  The  majority  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  The  majority. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  the  majority  of  men  have  families,  too  t 

Mr.  BoBBBTS.  Takoft  as  a  whole,  I  should  say  yes. 

Mr.  GrABDirEB.  If  it  paid  better  to  have  an  8-hour  day,  as  far  as 
production  is  ooneeraed,  as  some  people  believe,  the  companies  of 
theoaselves  would  oome  to  an  8-hour  day.  But  the  interc^  of  the 
community  is  quite  different. 

For  instance,  it  might  pay  you  to  work  the  men  10  hours  a  day, 
and  yet  the  man  cou^  not  in  a  Ufatime,  working  for  you,  do  as  much 
as  if  he  worked  8  homs  all  his  life.  In  other  words,  he  would  become 
a  buiden  on  the  community,  and  yet  the  burden  would  be  felt  by  the 
comiiiunily  and  not  by  you,  because  you  would  have  a  new  ana  un- 
exhausted man  instead  of  an  exhausted  one. 

The  two  questions  I  wanted  to  get  through  my  mind  were,  fiist, 
the  question  of  whether  the  work  was  too  laborious  in  the  12^-hour 
day;  and,  second,  tliis  sociological  question  which  has  been  raised  by 
the  chairman,  and  veiy  properly,  as  to  whether  or  not  12  hours  of 
duty  are  too  much  to  take  a  man  away  from  the  rest  of  his  life — in 
other  words,  whether  he  should  be  separated  for  one-half  of  his  Ufe- 
time  from  other  occupations  which  are  voluntary. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Answering  the  first  part  of  your  question,  Mr.  Gkird- 
ner,  which  I  assume  refers  to  some  statements  of  *^old  age  at  40" 

Mr.  Gardner.  No;  that  was  one  of  the  things  in  my  mind.  That 
does  not  seem  to  me  altogether  convincing — that  old  age  at  40. 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  had  some  statistics  and 
data  here  which  would  show  that  the  sponge  at  40  had  not  been 
squeezed  very  hard. 

Mr.  Gabdnbr  But  it  seems  to  me  it  is  possible  that,  although  it 
might  not  be  at  40,  it  nught  be,  still,  at  48  yeans  of  age.  I  know  a 
man  at  mv  age  can  not  do  as  much  physical  work,  whether  I  had 
worked  1  hour  or  10  all  my  life. 

Mr.  SoBXRTS.  But  in  your  line,  sir,  you  are  as  capable  as  ever,  and 
in  their  line  you  will  find  the  same  thing  true.  I  can  put  my  finger  on 
a  great  many  men  that  have  been  working  30  and  40  vears  in  these 
works,  in  all  different  departments,  that  are  as  hale  and  hearty  as  they 
ever  were. 

I  had  a  man  come  in  to  see  me  not  long  ago,  in  my  office,  and  he 
said  he  was  80  years  old  and  lelt  just  as  fit  as  ever,  ana  the  only  thing 
that  he  found  fault  with  was  that  he  had  been  put  upon  the  pension 
list. 

Mr.  GABDNAft.  Was  that  man  working  on  the  12-hour  day) 

Mr.  Roi^BBTs.  He  had  been  on  the  12-hour  day  all  his  life.  I  had 
known  him  personally  for  25  years. 

Mr.  Gabdnbr.  You  admit  tlmt  he  is  probably  an  exception? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  man  was  a  heater,  and  he  had  worked  in  one 
of  the  most  severe,  if  not  the  most  severe,  occupation  there  is — in 
front  of  the  heating  furnace  all  his  Ufe. 

Mr.  Rbed.  Would  the  committee  be  interested  in  having  tlH35e 
statements  that  Mr.  Robetrs  has  prepared  t 

Mr.  Gabdnbr.  I  think  it  woula  all  be  very  interesting. 

I  have  only  one  preconc^ved  idea  on  the  subject,  and  that  is  that 
when  you  find  a  12-hour  day  existing,  seven  days  in  v  week,  there  is  a 
presumption  which  requires  very  substantial  explanation. 

Mr.  ni&VD.  Exactly;  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  rebutted  by  single 
instaoacos. 
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Mr.  Gardner.  I  do  not,  either. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  so  Mr.  Roberts  has  a  collection  of  statistics  wliich 
will  give  you  the  information. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Any  material  you  place  .before  us  would  have  the 
same  study  from  me  that  Mr.  Neill's  report  will  receive,  as  soon  as  it 
is  available  in  full  shape. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Is  this  data  in  printed  form  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  it  is  something  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  prepared  for 
the  committee  to-day. 

Mr.  Roberts.  These  are  statistics  giving  the  actual  .condition 
existing  to-day  in  all  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  United  States 
SteelCorporation  in  regard  to  the  conditions  and  hours  of  labor. 
It  is  all  down  in  black  and  white,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  it 
to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  please. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Does  it  give  the  wages  of  the  workmen  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes;  it  rives  the  wages  of  the  workmen  and  the 
number  of  hours  in  which  they  have  been  occupied  in  the  week. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  give  the  nationalities  of  the  workmen  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  some  statistics  on  nationalities  in  general;  yes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Does  it  give  the  number  of  children  1 

Mr.  Roberts.  No. 

-Mr.  Gardner.  Does  it  show  whether  these  workmen  are  married 
or  single  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  I  have  here  that  information  for  some  of  the 
works. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Gardner,  instead  of  dumping 
these  statistics  in  a  mass,  that  Mr.  Roberts  take  those  statistics,  one 
table  or  statement  at  a  time;  for  instance,  one  table  showing  the 
wage  of  the  workmen,  and  let  us  know  to  what  plants  that  applies, 
ana  for  what  time,  and  let  us  ask  him  about  the  table,  and  become 
thoroughly  advisea  in  regard  to  that  one  before  going  to  the  next; 
and  then  take  up  the  next  table,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Young.  Do  not  the  tables  speak  for  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  should  like  to  have  a  chance  to  study  them. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  present  some  typical  ones, 
if  it  meets  your  approval,  and  read  them,  and  then  if  there  are  anj 
questions  which  you  may  want  to  ask  me,  you  could  probably  do  it 
better. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  am  willing  to  start  it  that  way;  but  unless  other 
people's  minds  work  a  great  deal  Quicker  than  mine  it  will  not  be 
nearly  so  satisfactory  as  to  have  tne  tables  put  in  and  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  study  them  and  hear  this  witness  at  some  other  time 
on  them. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  can  put  them  in.  There  are  some  figures  that 
will  speak  for  themselves  without  any  explanation.  But  I  am 
perfectlv  agreeable  to  either  plan  that  the  committee  prefers. 

Mr.  uARDNER.  It  is  all  interesting  to  me.  The  only  point  that  I 
am  suggesting  is  that  I  know  I  can  not  digest  a  statement  as  it  is  laid 
before  me.  1  should  prefer  to  have  time  to  study  the  statements 
before  asking  questions  in  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Young.  They  will  all  oe  printed. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  said  before  you  came  in,  Mr.  Gardner,  this  12- 
hour  question  is  pretty  broad.     It  extends  not  only  to  the  steel  in- 
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dustiy,  but  to  a^culture  and  various  other  occupations  as  well. 
We  do  know  that  it  has  existed  in  the  steel  industry  for  a  ^eat  many 
years;  that  it  has  been  the  standard  ever  since  the  days  of  iron. 

Mr.  Gakdneb.  I  do  not  want  to  ^et  into  an  argument  with  you, 
but  of  course  you  know  that  the  agncultural  emplo^rment  is  scarcely 
a  fair  comparison,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  hmited  so  much  by 
the  sun's  rising  and  setting  and  by  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  because 
agricultoffe  is  not  a  contmuous  operation  Uke  the  work  in  the  steel 
business. 

Mr.  Robbbts.  But  then  when  you  go  into  those  considerations  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  cows  have  to  be  milked,  whether  it  is 
dark  or  whether  the  sun  is  shining. 

The  Chairman.  The  cows  in  my  country  do  not  give  milk  all  day. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Robebts.  The  difficulty  I  have  found  is  in  getting  men  to  milk 
my  cows  all  the  year. 

Mr.  Danfobth.  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  one  of  these 
tables  presented  before  us,  and  then  we  can  teU  whether  we  can 
oa  witn  the  others  or  not.     We  can  ask  questions  on  one  of  tl 
statements. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  All  right. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Gentlemen,  I  have  this  subdivided.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  take  up  too  much  of  your  time,  but  if  I  follow  it 
through  in  proper  sequence  I  would  commence  with  the  mining 
industiy  first.  • 

Transportation  I  did  not  intend  to  touch  upon,  because  it  is  regu- 
lated by  Government  enactments,  and  it  is  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  those  prevailing  in  regard  to  all  other  common  carriers,  so 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  touch  on  transportation. 

I  had  intended  to  touch  on  the  conditions  existing  in  the  mining 
industiy  and  on  the  manufacturing  end,  including  the  blast  furnaces 
and  steel  works. 

If  agreeable  to  the  committee  I  would  commence  with  the  mining 
industry. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lynch, 
president  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  under  date  of  February  8, 1912. 
addrrased  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Close,  committee  of  safety,  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  reading  as  follows : 

*    H.  C.  Frick  Cokb  Co., 
PitUhurgh,  Pa,,  February  8, 19tt, 

Deab  Sir:  Your  telegram  of  the  7th  to  PresLdent  Lynch  regarding  6-dav-a-week 
rule,  etc.,  is  received  in  his  absence.  We^  of  course,  are  unable  to  say  definitely 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Lynch  would  modify  his  letter  to  you  under  date  of  October  21 
last,  but  from  present  conditions  think  ne  would  not,  as  the  houis  of  labor  have  not 
been  changed  and  the  number  of  day  men  in  the  region,  workii^  12-hour  shift,  six 
days  a  week,  is,  approximately,  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  president's  letter. 
Detailed  statement  snows  this  to  be  2.1  per  cent  of  the  total  employees  on  the  roU/ 

Your  tel^ram  will  be  referred  to  Mr.  Lynch  on  his  return  to  the  office  Wednesday 
of  next  weeS,  and  should  he  desire  any  change  made  you  will  be  bo  advised. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

11.  Short, 
Secretary  to  President. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Olobb, 

CommitUe  o/Sttfety  United  StaUi  Steel  Corporaticnt 

71  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Thai  refers'  to  the  ConneUsviUe  minmg  opttpfttions — coal  miniBg. 
Th«6  shows  tha^  the  oonditioii  eatisfcing  to-di^  b  the  same  as  iVhen 
these  reports  were  miide. 

That  letter  wasr  from  Mr.  Lvsteh's  secretary. 

Next  I  have  a  report  from  Mr.  Lyaeh  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Close,  secretary 
committee  of  safety,  United  States  Steel  Corporation^  dated  October 
21,  1911,  a8  follows: 

H.  G.  Fbiox  Ookx  Oo., 
Pittsburgh,  Fa.,  October  21, 19il, 

Deab  Sir:  Beplying  to  your  inquiry  of  20tli  inqlaiit,  at  no  time  did  we  hKv&ihbre 
than  2  per  cent  o?  our  working  turns  of  12  hours  each,  or  working  seven  days  per  week. 
They  are  made  up  of  firemen,  machinists,  stationary  and  hoisting  engineers,  and 
pumpers,  principally. 

We  have  diBcontiimed  the  seven  days  a  week  entirely,  except  (tome  monrthly  men, 
such  as  chief  machinist,  etc.,  who  are  on  duty  more  or  less  of  the  time  seven  days  a 
week,  but  many  days  have  nothing  on  particular  to  do. 

Therefore,  we  have  no  man  working  by  the  day  who  is  on  duty  more  than  six  con- 
secutive days,  and  we  have  made  no  reduction  and  do  not  expect  to  make  any  i^duc- 
in{|^e  hours  of  the  men  who  have  been  working  12-hour  turns. 

Kecently  we  sent  Mr.  Farrell  a  statement  covering  this,  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
handed  you. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Thomas  Lynch, 

PreMdent. 

Mr.  0.  L.  Close, 

Secretary  CommiUee  of  Safety,  New  York. 

The  Chaibman.  That  has  to  do  with  the  mining  business  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  That  has  to  do  with  the  coal  nyning;  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  spoke  of  six  consecutive  days.    Do  you  stop 
your  mining  operations  on  Sunday,  or  do  you  simply  work  your  men 
six  days  out  or  the  week  ? 
f    Mr.  Roberts.  Six  days  out  of  the  week. 

R  The  Chairman.  The  mining  goes  on  on  Sunday  as  well  as  any 
other  day  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir.     There  is  no  seven-day  week. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  understand. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  next  paper  I  have  is  a  letter  from  Thomas 

Lynch,  president  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coal  Co.,  dated  September  16, 

1911,  and  addressed  to  J.  A.  Farrell,  president  United  States  Steel 

Corporation,  reading  as  follows: 

H.  C.  Fbick  Coke  Cp., 
Pittsburgh  J  Pa.,  September  16, 1911. 

Dbab  Sib:  Replying  to  ^our  inquiry  of  the  31st  ultimo,  relative  to  hours  of  labor, 
etc.,  of  employees  at  our  mines  and  coke  ovens:  Beg  to  advise  that  only  about  2  per 
cent  of  the  employees  of  our  coal  mines  and  coke  works  work  12-hour8  turns,  ana  is 
limited  to  firemen  pumpers,  hoisting  and  haulage  engineers,  mechanics,  and  attend- 
ants employed  in  taking  care  of  machinery  in  the  power  houses. 

The  firemen  average  about  10  hours  actual  work,  leaving  2  of  liie  hours  for  rest. 
On  the  day  turn  this  rest  period  comes  toward  evening,  as  their  busiest  time  iff  about 
noon. 

IhimpetB  average  about  six  hours  actual  work,  leaving  four  hours  for  rsst  and  meals. 

Engineers  at  smifts  average  nine  hours  actual  work.  Engineers  at  dopes  and  drifts 
average  eight  hours  actual  work. 

Machinists  and  attendants  in  power  houses  average  eight  hours  actual  work. 

The  day  men  employed  inside  average  10}  hours  from  the  time  they  enter  the  mine 
until  they  return.  Tms  includes  haulage  men,  horseback  men.  tmiber  men,  fire 
bosses,  brattice  men,  trappers,  and  laborers.  On  the  average,  tnese  men  consume 
about  one  hour  going  to  and  from  their  work,  SO  minutes  for  hutch  and  an  average  of 
about  one-hidf  hour  lost  motion,  owing  to  contingencies  that  arise  during  the  day, 
which  leaves  an  average  of  eight  and  one-half  hours  actual  work' for  all  me  above- 
named  men. 
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The  mineiB  average  about  11}  hours  from  the  tune  they  enter  the  mine  until  they 
return,  from  which  we  deduct  one  hour  goin^  to  and  from  working  place.  It  is  dim- 
cult  to  ^ure  the  lost  motion  in  case  of  the  nuner — how  much  time  ttiey  hare  to  wait 
on  wagons  and  other  contingencies,  or  the  time  they  take  for  lunch,  as  they  usually 
eat  th£u  lunch  during  these  periods  of  loss  motion,  or  are  idle  from  some  other  cause — 
but  I  think  it  can  safely  be  put  at  one  hour,  leaving  an  average  of  nine  and  one^fourth 
hours  actual  working  tune  for  the  miners.  You  understand,  of  course,  the  minera  do 
not  work  by  the  day;  they  work  bv  the  piece,  so  much  per  wagon. 

The  coke  drawen  hkewise  work  oy  the  piece,  so  much  per  oven  drawn,  and  average 
about  eight  and  one-half  hours  at  their  work,  of  which  about  one-half  hour  h  con- 
sumed for  lunch  and  rest. 

Driven,  ca^rs,  and  some  other  classes  of  men  employed  in  the  mines  and  on  the 
tipples  are  paid  for  "full  run" ;  full  run  means  charging  the  ovens,  and  the  time  of  the 
full  run  is  fixed  bv  our  scale  at  nine  hours.  If  these  men  average  more  than  nine 
boon  they  are  uaid  extra,  but  nothing  is  deducted  from  their  pay  no  matter  how  much 
leas  than  nine  nours  thev  may  finish.  In  normal  times  the  actual  working  hours  of 
these  mctk  do  not  exeeedf  eight  hours. 

Ten  hours  constitute  a  day  for  all  outside  men.  Nine  hours  is  a  regular  day  for 
inside  day  men,  but,  as  is  shown  by  the  statement  above,  they  do  not  actually  Work 
more  than  eight  and  one-half  hours. 

There  is  but  little  difference  in  the  practice  in  the  Pocahontas  region  from  the 
Conndlsville,  except  that  10  hours  institute  a  day's  work  for  both  in  and  outside 
men,  in  the  Pocahontas  region,  but  the  indide  day  men  and  the  miners  as  weU  spend 
less  time  in  the  mines  than  they  do  in  the  Oonnellsvill^  region,  mainly  because  the 
mines  are  smaller  and  it  takee  less  time  to  get  to  and  from  their  working  places  than  it 
does  in  the  larger  mines  in  Connellsville.  The  miners  also  go  in  later  in  the  Poca- 
hontas re^on  and  do  not  avera^  more  than  nine  hours  from  the  time  they  enter  the 
mine  until  they  return,  about  eight  of  which  are  actual  work. 

We  have  tried  to  give  you  this  information  as  brief  and  concisely  as  possible,  and 
if  we  have  not  covered  all  the  points,  or  you  would  rather  have  it  more  in  detail, 
kindly  advise,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  it. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Lynch,  Presid&fU, 

J.  A.  Farrbll, 

PretiderU  United  SUUes  Steel  Corporation, 

71  Brocuhoayt  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Gabdner.  Before  you  begin  the  next  one,  I  want  that  clear  in 
my  mind. 

In  this  allowance  of  11 J  hours,  you  said  you  deduct  1  hour  going 
to  and  from  the  working  place,  lou  meant  getting  to  their  work, 
from  the  time  they  enter  tne  mines  until  they  go  to  the  place  where 
they  work  in  the  mine  t 

Mr.  Roberts.  Exactly;  that  is  right. 

SLr.  Gardner.  Not  from  their  homes  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  but 
from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes;  from  the  mouth  of  the  mkie  until  they  roach 
their  places  of  working. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Under  date  of  August  9,  1911,  Mr.  Thomas  Lynch, 
president  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  writes  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Fai*rell, 
president  of  the  United  States  S^el  Corporation,  as  follows: 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 
PUiaburgh,  Pa.,  August  9, 191t. 

DtAS^BtRi  Keplyii^  to^oui  inquiiy  of  the  5th  inet^t:  The  comparative  number  of 
employed  of  variotu  nation ali ties  of  our  companies  in  the  Connellfiville  region  and 
Poodiontas  i^on  ib,  app]*o:]timateIy,  as  follows: 

ConneUeville  region.  Per  cent. 

Amedcfltt ^ 21 

Slavidi 30 

Polish 161 
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Irish 2 

English,  Scotch,  Welah IJ 

Bohemian  and  French 1 

Russian IJ 

Gennan 2} 

Italian 9 

Austrian 3 

Horwat 2 

Magyar 5 

Croatian H 

Hungarian 3 

Colored * I 

100 

That  is  the  total  percentage  of  nationaUties  in  the  Connellsville 
re0on. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  total  number  of  employees  given  there  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  does  not  give  it.  It  shows  tne  percentage.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  is  shown  further  along  or  not.  I  have  it  on 
another  sheet,  which  I  shall  submit  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Roberts  (contiriumg  reading) : 

Pocahontas  region.  Per  cent. 

American 20 

Slavish 7 

Polish 7 

Russian  and  Greek IJ 

Grerman \\ 

Italian 14 

Hungarian 24 

Roumanian 6 

Colored 20 

100 

Mr.  Young.  I  understood  you  to  say,  "colored  20  per  cent"? 
Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.     [Reading:] 

Colored,  20  per  cent;  American,  20  per  cent. 

Showing,  evidently,  that  American,  means  white.  In  the  other 
case,  under  the  Connellsville  region,  the  percentages  were: 

Amei'ican,  21  per  cent;  colored  one-hall  of  1  per  cent. 

In  the  Pocahontas  region  the  percentage  is: 

American,  20  per  cent;  colored,  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  West  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  Pocahontas  region  is  in  West  Virginia;  yes. 

Prior  to  1879  the  operations  in  the  ConnellBville  region  were  comparatively  small,  and 
improvements  of  all  kinds,  especially  tenement  houses,  very  cheap  and  crude.  The 
houses  were  usually  built  on  posts,  containing  three  small  rooms,  some  of  them  not 
plastered.  There  were  many  blocks  of  this  character  for  four,  six,  and  even  eight 
families,  and  there  was  a  type  of  shanty,  as  it  was  called,  in  which  single  men  lived 
and  did  their  own  cooking  and  housekeeping.  No  attempt  was  made  to  establish  and 
maintain  streets  or  gardens,  and  coke  asnes  were  spread  around  to  dry  up  the  mud; 
there  were  no  trees  or  vegetation,  and  the  black  surface,  together  witn  tne  smoke  in 
the  atmosphere  from  the  coke  ovens,  made  rather  squalid -looking  villages. 

In  that  connection  I  would  say  that  I  have  some  photographs  here 
which  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee. 
The  Chairman.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  Roberts  (producing  photographs).  Those  represent  the  Con- 
nellsville  region. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  appropriation  for  printing  the  photo- 
graphs in  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee 
to  look  at  them,  for  the  time  being. 

Hie  Chairman.  Yes.  If  I  had  the  means  I  should  be  pleased  to 
print  them  in  the  hearings,  but  we  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  These  photographs  represent  the  conditions  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  tne  committee  at  this  time.  They  represent 
conditions  in  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.'s  mining  camps,  and 
also  in  the  Lake  Superior  ore  region. 

Mr.  Sterling.  As  they  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Are  those  marked  so  that  we  can  examiae  them  at 
our  leisure  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  are  all  marked,  sir,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Reed.  There  is  a  legend  on  each  picture  explaining  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Roberts  (continuing  reading) : 

The  people  had  to  depend  on  springs,  or  dug  wells  for  their  water  supply,  which  I 
might  also  say  was  the  custom  then  and  is  now  in  the  small  villages  and  towns  in 
western  Pennsylvania. 

I  would  say,  in  that  connection,  that  I  made  an  inspection  trip 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  over  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad,  and 
it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  improved  conditions  existing  at  the 
mines  of  the  steel  corporation  as  compared  with  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual operations. 

The  C^iRMAN.  The  governor  of  West  Virginia  made  a  report, 
that  I  shall  try  to  get.  I  think  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  it.  1  was 
reading  it  the  other  day.  This  report  was  in  regard  to  the  conditions 
in  West  Virginia  governing  the  miners  a  few  years  ago,  and  shows 
that  they  were  simply  abominable.  Human  life  was  not  safe,  in  a 
great  many  of  them,  and  the  governor  of  the  State  made  a  report  of 
a  very  startling  character  with  reference  to  the  economic,  social,  and 
moral  conditions  existing  among  the  miners  of  West  Virginia ;  per- 
haps the  most  terrible  conditions  in  any  industry  on  this  continent. 

Sir.  Roberts.  If  you  will  scCTcgate  the  Steel  Corporation-; 

The  Chairman.  I  do.    You  nave  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  you  will  find  a  very  marked  diflFerence. 
[Reading:] 

Up  to  this  time  fully  75  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  in  the  mines  and  at  the 
coke  ovens  were  native  Americans,  about  20  per  cent  Irish,  Scotchi  and  English, 
and  5  per  cent  Germans. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  spoke,  a  moment  ago,  about  human  life 
not  being  safe  in  a  great  many  of  those  mines,  I  meant  the  lives  of 
the  labor  organizers  at  that  time  were  unsafe.  That  is  what  I 
intended  to  say. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  was  up  to  1879.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all 
the  employees  in  the  mines  and  at  the  coke  ovens,  were  native 
Americans,  about  20  per  cent  Irish,  Scotch,  and  English,  and  5  per 
cent  Grermans.     [Continuing  reading:] 

The  boom  of  1879  and  1880  caused  a  very  substantial  expansion  in  the  coke  business 
and  the  number  of  ovens  in  the  region  trebled  within  a  period  of  about  4  years. 

About  1878,  H.  C.  Frick  &  Co.^  the  predecessor  of  this  company,  commenced  to 
blanch  out.  H.  C.  ^ck  4  Co.  did  not  build  any  new  plants;  it  bought  up  old  ones 
and  added  to  them. 
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Hv  G.  Flick  Coke  Co.  wm  onAnified  in  1882  and  k  did  not  build  more  than  two  or 
three  new  planta  until  after  1900.  It  continued  the  policy  of  its  predecessor,  •f  buying 
operations. 

As  early  as  1880  H.  0.  Frick  &  Co.  eottuneiLced  to  tear  down  the  shaatieB  and  poorer 
type  of  houses  and  replace  them  with  a  better  tyx>e  of  house,  bwilt  on  stone  fotrndatknis, 
plaatered,  lazger  and  more  coBveniently  amn^red;  planted  shslde  tvees  and  laid  out 
gardens;  also  put  water  iato  the  villages,  locatm^  hydrants  along  the  streets,  one  for 
every  three  or  four  families;  in  fact  ,we  had  water  m  sOme  of  our  mining  villages  before 
Greensburg,  the  county  seat  of  Westmoreland,  had  a  water  system.  There  has  been  no 
radical  chimge  in  the  type  of  bouse  up  to  this  day,  except  vanation  in  siae  and  detail 
of  arrangement  to  make  them  more  convenient  and  to  substitute  slate  for  shingle  roof, 
but  the  streets  have  been  made  wider,  the  gardens  larger,  water  put  into  many^  of  the 
houses,  streets  and  alleys  kept  in  better  condition,  gutters  built  along  the  principal 
streets  and  in  some  cases  under{;n)und  sewerB  installed.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that 
our  new  villages  are  clean,  sanitary,  and  well  kept.  The  houses  are  almost  entiapely 
frame;  some  two  or  three  plants  have  some  brick  houses. 

About  the  same  time  the  imj^rovement  was  xmde  in  the  size  and  cha^^;ter  of  houses, 
the  non-English-speaking  foreign  workmen  appesured  in  the  r^on.  Of  course,  they 
brought  with  them  their  native  customs;  for  mstance,  would  take  their  wash  down  to 
the  stream,  had  the  barest  necessities  in  the  way  of  furniture,  and  of  the  roughest  kind . 
Families  and  boarders  ate  out  of  a  common  dish  and  8, 10,  and  as  many  as  14  boaaders 
crowded  into  one  of  these  four-room  houses.  In  summer  time  they  moved  their  beds 
out  on  the  porches  or  into  the  yards  and  slept  there.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
churches,  schools,  and  environment,  suMlemented  by  our  efforts,  all  this  has  gradu- 
ally changed.  Now  they  attempt  to  adtom  and  beautify  their  homes,  have  more  and 
better  furniture,  carpets  on  the  floors  and  curtains  on  the  windows,  graphophones  and 
musical  instruments  of  various  kinds,  buy  better  and  more  varied  food,  and  there  is 
not  one  overcrowded  house  now  where  there  were  10  fifteen  yeai%  ago. 

We  encourage  the  people  to  keep  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  pig[s,  and  cows.  The  pens 
and  houses  for  these  are  often  built  by  the  tenants  themselves  and  are  necessarinr  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes  and  detract  a  great  deal  from  the  appearance  of  the  village 
and  make  it  more  difncult  to  keep  them  clean  and  sanitary. 

There  are  some  of  the  types  of  houses  first  described  left  yet  at  some  of  the  older 
plants— plants  that  have  such  a  short  life  that  we  would  not  be  justified  in  tearing  them 
aown  and  building  new  ones,  but  these  plants  are  going  out  ey&cy  year,  and  at  those 
which  we  bought  years  ago,  and  to  which  we  have  added  coal  and  given  longer  life,  we 
have  been  replacing  the  old  type  of  house  with  new  ones,  removing  the  ashes  nom  around 
the  town  sites,  filling  up  with  good  soil,  so  the  people  can  cultivate  gardens.  For  a 
number  of  years  past  we  have  beeA  encouraging  the  people  to  make  gsundens  and  raise 
their  own  vegetables,  and  offer  prizes  for  the  best  gardens.  About  10  years  ago-,  at  the 
principal  operations,  we  started  flower  plots  in  some  prominent  places,  usuallv  near  the 
ofiice,  as  sort  of  an  object  lesson  to  teach  the  people  how  to  grow  flowers  ana  the  kind 
of  flowers  to  grow.  Then  we  offered  premiums  to  the  women  for  the  nicest  flowers. 
This  year  a  vast  majority  of  the  tenants  m  our  houses  have  their  own  gardens  and  a  h^tge 
number  of  the  women  have  a  very  creditable  display  of  flowers. 

As  to  c(mditions  in  our  mines  and  working  conditions  generallv  about  our  plants,  I 
think  it  is  conceded  that  they  are  not  surpassed  anywhere.  Tne  greatest  of  care  If 
exercised  at  all  times  to  make  the  mines  as  healthy  and  safe  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them.  The  only  criticism  I  have  ever  heard  of  our  company  on  this  score  wa^  to  the 
effect  that  we  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  spent  too  much  money  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  employees. 

In  this  connection  perhaps  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  the  charge  that 
used  to  be  frequently  made  that  these  foreign  laborers  drove  out  the  native  Americans 
and  worked  for  less  wages  than  the  native  American  is  entirely  without  foundation, 
80  &ur  as  the.coke  region  is  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  company  alone  at  the 
present  time  has  more  native  Americans  on  its  pay  rolls  than  were  in  the  entire  Gon- 
nellsville  region  at  the  time  the  foreigners  first  came  in,  and  there  never  has  been  a 
time  that  the  foreigners  were  paid  less  we^es  than  natives  for  similar  work.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  there  was  not  sufiScient  native  labor  to  supply  the  demand 
created  by  the  rapid  expanmon  in  the  coke  business,  and  there  was  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  company,  or  any  other  operator,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  discriminate  as  to 
nationality.  The  young  men  from  the  farms  and  from  the  towns  do  not  take  to  coal 
mining  at  any  wages.  Employment  agents  were  sent  out  to  get  labor,  and  the  clasa 
was  secitfed  that  was  at  that  time  and  has  since  been  coming  into  this  country.  As 
far  as  I  know  there  never  was  a  man  imported  from  the  old  country  to  the  Connells- 
ville  r^on,  and  my  opinion  at  the  present  time  is  about  half  of  these  non-English 
speaking  foreigners  m  our  employ  are  now  naturalized  American  citizens.         f|^ 
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Mr.  Sterling.  Who  wrote  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lynch,  president  of 
the  Friok  Coke  Co.,  to  Mr.  Farreli,  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

TRie  Chairman.  Do  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have  any 
ormnization  in  this  company  4 

Mr.  RcwE»T8.  I  can  not  answer  you  that  pc^itively.  I  think  thoy 
have. 

Mr.  Sterling.  How  long  is  the  statement  on  the  steel  workers  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Without  reading  it^  I  would  like  to  submit,  for  the 
record,  a  statement  in  regard  to  tne  ore  mining.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  to  read  it.  Then  I 
wiU  come  to  the  manufacturing  end. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  have  a  statement  somewhere  there 
as  to  the  number  of  men  employed  in  this  re^on.  That  would  be 
very  vital  in  connection  with  what  you  have  said.  I  would  like  also 
a  statement  from  you  as  to  tlie  average  wage  paid. 

The  statement  as  to  the  conditions  and  improved  houses  and  grow- 
ing flowers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  is  very  interesting,  but  the  vital 
question  is  how  much  money  these  men  get  a  day,  and  how  many 
of  them  there  are  who  receive  it. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  so  beau- 
tifully expressed  by  the  chairman  a  little  while  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  what  he  has  set  forth 
there  is  not  creditable.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  *'the  flowers 
that  bloom  in  the  spring  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case."  I  ap- 
prove of  all  that  has  been  done  with  reference  to  having  these  people 
grow  flowers  around  their  homes.  I  think,  possiblyj  the  fellow  work- 
mg  for  a  dollar  a  day  has  just  as  much  right  to  enjoy,  and  is  just  as 
capable  of  enjoying,  flowers  as  you  or  I  are;  and  1  approve  of  it.  I 
do  not  jso  back  one  particle  on  that. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Has  the  rent  increased  that  the  operatives  pay  for 
these  improved  houses? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  can  not  answer  what  the  rent  is.  It  varies  with  the 
size  of  the  bouse,  and  they  vary  in  size.  I  have  no  record  of  the 
rents  here. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Have  we,  anywhere  in  our  evidence  thus  far  sub- 
mitted to  us,  anything  on  that  question  ? 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  There  is  a  letter  here  from  the  Lake  Superior  mining 
region  which  gives  some  data  on  the  subject  of  rents:  out  not  very 
fufly.  It  is  easily  obtained  for  you.  If  you  would  like  to  have  it 
submitted,  I  will  have  it  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  do  not  want  to  load  up  the  record  with  too  much 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  would  be  very  vital,  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Reed.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  so  far  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  YouNO.  I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  that  report  on  the  ore 
mining. 

Mr.  Egberts.  You  would  like  to  have  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  all  you  have  in  the  way  of  fig- 
ures. I  am  looking  for  the  vital  statistics.  I  would  like  to  get  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  these  miners  and  the  wage  paid. 
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Mr.  RoBEBTS.  I  have  the  number  of  miners  in  the  H.  C.  Fri(;k 
Coke  Co.— 22,640. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  that  include  the  Connellsville  district? 

Mr.  Robebts.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  these,  or  2.1  per 
cent,  work  12  hours  per  day.  No  day  laborer  is  worked  seven  days 
per  week.  A  few  monthly  men,  such  as  chief  machinists,  sometimes 
work  seven  days  per  week.  This  is  simply  from  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  that  I  have  already  given  here.  I  have  that  now,  for  all 
the  other  companies. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  take  our  recess  at  this  point. 

Whereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2.30  o'clocK,  p.  m. 

AFTEB  BEGESS. 

The  committee  resumed  its  session  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

STATEHEITT  OF  PEBCIVAL  BOBEBTS,  JB.— Contiinied. 

Mr.  Babtlbtt.  Mr.  Roberts,  you  may  continue,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Danfobth.  I  believe  you  are  going  to  take  up,  next,  concerning 
the  manufacturing  end  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  Yes.  I  had  just  finished  giving  a  r&um6  of  condi- 
tions existing  in  coal  mining  operations.  I  think  probably  I  have  a 
summary  here  which  will  answer  the  purpose  and  not  weary  the  com- 
mittee. If  there  are  any  questions  which  arise,  I  have  here  the  full 
statistics  from  which  this  statement  was  made  up,  and  if  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  committee,  I  will  put  them  all  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  A  statement  containing  what  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  have  here  a  summary  of  the  conditions,  the  labor 
conditions  existing  to-day  in  each  of  the  subsidiary  companicNi  of  the 
steel  corporation,  and  I  have  here  the  detailed  data  from  which  that 
summary  is  prepared. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  You  can  state,  in  any  way  you  desire,  or  the  com- 
mittee desires,  the  results  of  that  summary,  and  then  put  the  details 
in  the  record,  without  reading  them. 

Mr.  Robebts.  That  is  my  purpose,  if  it  meets  with  your  approval. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  You  can  proceed  and  give  the  results  you  have 
arrived  at,  your  conclusions,  and  furnish  to  the  stenographer  the  de- 
tails upon  which  you  base  that  conclusion  or  those  conclusions. 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  have  given  the  details  in  regard  to  coal  mining. 
It  was  suggested,  before  we  adjourned  this  morning — ^I  think  Ms. 
Young  asked  to  hear  some  of  the  details  in  regard  to  ore  mining. 

Mr.  Danfobth.  Did  he  ask  to  hear  it,  or  simplly  to  have  it  put  in 
the  record  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  will  not  weary  the  committee  with  detailing  it,  and 
if  it  is  agreeable  I  will  submit  it  for  incorporation  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  You  can  exercise  your  own  pleasure. 

Mr.  Robebts.  And  you  can  exercise  your  judgment,  if  you  wish  it 
to  be  amplified.    It  will  take  but  a  few  minutes  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Robebts  (Reading): 

H.  G.  Frick  Coke  Co. :  22,640  average  employees.  475,  or  2.1  per  cent,  work  12  bouzs 
per  day;  such  as  machinsts,  pump  men,  engineers,  firemen,  etc.  No  day  laborers 
working  seven  days  per  week. 
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Mr.  Sabtlett.  You  say  that  no  day  laborers  work  on  Sundays  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No  miners  or  laborers  work  more  than  six  days  per 
week. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  Those  that  do  work  seven  days  are  what  class  of 
laborers? 

Mr.  Roberts.  A  few  monthly  men,  such  as  chief  machinists;  who 
sometimes  work  seven  days  per  week. 

I  understand,  from  the  data,  that  that  means  in  case  of  break- 
downs or  things  of  that  kind;  they  do  sometimes  have  to  work  on  the 
seventh  day. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  I  see.    Does  it  happen  very  often  f 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  not  a  regular  practice;  it  is  simply  an  emer- 
gency.    [Reading] : 

Lonin  Steel  Co. :  1,456  average  employees;  72,  or  5  per  cent,  work  12  hoiuns  per  day . 
No  employees  workiiig  seven  davs  per  week. 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. :  20,221  average  employees;  2.614,  or  12.9  per  cent, 
work  12  houiB  per  day.  17.3  par  cent  work  S  hours.  Not  more  tnan  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  work  7  days  per  week.  They  consist  of  watchmen,  water  tenders,  etc.,  and  are 
alwajrs  granted  a  day  off  on  reouest. 

Universal  Portlana  Cement  Co. :  2,550  averap^e  emplovees:  892,  or  35  per  cent,  work 
12  hours  per  day.  About  80  per  cent  of  force  is  off  on  Suncuys.  The  majority  of  the 
men  wornng  on  Sundays  on  account  of  the  continuous  operations  are  compellea  to  take 
a  day  off  during  the  week. 

Ohver  Iron  Mininj;  Co.:  13^390  average  employees;  1,138,  or  8^  i>er  cent,  work  12 
hours  per  day;  consisting  of  firemen  and  pumpmen.  Regular  working  day  for  other 
men  is  10  houra,  except  wet  places  in  mines  where  an  8-hour  shift  is  in  force.  Firemen 
and  pumpmen  are  the  only  men  that  work  7  days  per  week. 

American  Bridge  Co.:  11,677  averaee  men  employed;  583,  or  not  over  5  per  cent, 
work  12  hours  per  day.  No  7*day  labor,  except  watchmen,  who  are  always  gnmted 
a  day  off  upon  request.  The  12-hour  men  are  usually  on  nights  and  work  but  5 
nights  per  week,  having  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  off. 

I  might  say,  in  regard  to  that,  that  those  night  turns  of  12  hours 
each,  6  nights  per  week,  are  very  popular  mth  the  men.  They 
have  all  day  Saturday,  all  day  Sunday,  Sunday  night  and  Monday 
daytime  to  themselves.    They  make  60  hours  in  5  nights. 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co. :  12,656  average  employees;  2,898,  or  22.9  per 
cent,  work  12  hours  per  day.  Seven-day  labor  has  oeen  cut  out  entirely,  except  1 
blast  furnace,  where  about  22  per  cent  of  the  men  work  7  days.  Efforts  are  still 
being  furthered  with  the  end  in  view  of  entirely  eliminating  it.  Investigation  at  this 
plant  shows  that  these  men  on  12-hour  turns  on  the  average  are  not  actively  engaged 
tor  more  than  10  hours,  having  rest  i>eriods  during  the  day  that  sum  up  to  a  little 
more  than  2  houis.  The  time  not  actively  engagea  runs  from  more  than  naif  the  12 
hours  for  some  positions,  to  full  time  for  foremen,  heaters,  etc.,  according  to  the 
positioEn. 

PofdtionB  involvinff  heavy,  constant  manual  la^or,  nervous  stram  or  exposure  to 
intense  heat  are  douole-manned,  so  that  after  a  short  period  of  work  the  man  is  re- 
lieved or  spelled  by  another  and  thus  only  work  half  the  actual  running  time. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.:  24.595  men  emploved;  4,919,  or  20  per  cent,  working 
12  hours  per  day.  Have  no  employees  at  blast  nimaces  and  steel  works  who  worE 
continuously  7  days  per  week.  6nly  about  65  per  cent  of  the  blast-furnace  men 
work  12  houn  per  day. 

Open-hearth  department,  Bessemer  and  Blooming  Mills:  Starting  time,  6  p.  m. 
Sunday  and  ends  Saturday  afternoon.  Rolling  mills,  mechanics  and  laborers  oe^in 
6  a.  m.  Monday  morning  and  end  6  p.  m.  Saturday.  The  majority  of  the  producmg 
labor  in  above  departments  work  12  hours  per  day;  small  number  work  ^nours;  me- 
clumics  and  laborere  work  10  hours  per  da^r. 

Common  labor  rates  for  Cleveland  district,  17  cents  per  hour.  Pittsburgh,  17} 
cents  per  hour. 

Open  hearth,  average  dail^  earnings,  12.97;  Bessemer,  average  daily  earnings,  $2.47; 
Blooming  Mills,  average  daily  earnings,  |3.01;  Rolling  mills,  average  daily  earnings, 
13.69. 
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That  is  the  av^age. 

Mr.  SxiiBLiNa.  Does  that  inoUide  the  common  labor^is  1 

Mr.  RoBBBTS.  Everything  employed  in  the  mills. 

National  Tube  Co.:  17,819  average  men  emplojred.  4,037,  or  23.31  per  cent,  work- 
ing 12  hours  per  day.  Have  no  employees  workmg  7  days  per  week.  A  eyatem  is  in 
force  that  compels  each  man  to  take  1  day  oi  reat  each  week.  No  eo^ployee  works 
2  consecutive  turns  or  what  is  called  the  loQg  or  change  turn. 

Open  hearth,  Bessemer  and  rolling  mills,  starting  time  6p.m.  Sunday;  ending  time 
from  3  to  4:30  Saturdays;  12  hours  per  day. 

That  means  12  hours  per  turn. 

Finishing  mills,  National  Works,  McEeesport,  storting  time  6  p.  m.  Sunday;  ending 
time,  4.30  p.  m.  Saturday;  10  hours  per  day.  All  other  finishing  mills  start  6.15  to 
7  a.  m.  Monday  and  end  from  11.40  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  Saturdays;  10  hours  per  day. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  11.40  a.  m.  Saturday?  Do  you  ^lean  by  that  that 
is  a  half  holiday  ? 

Mr.  KoBERTs.  Yes.  It  is  the  practice  ol  the  mills  there  to  cease 
operations  by  noon  on  Saturday,  so  that  thB  men  ^et  a  half  holiday 
on  Saturday. 

Comnon  lahor  rate,  Wheelini;,  17  cants  per  hour;  common  labor  late,  Chicago,  17 
cenis  per  hour;  common  labor  cate,  Pittsbui]^,  17^  cents  per  hour. 

Open  hearth,  average  daily  earoingB,  ^.05;  Bessemer,  averaae  daily  eamin^, 
$2.80;  rolling  mills,  average  daily  earnings,^ $2.93;  finishing  muls,  avenge  daily 
earnings,  $2.36. 

There,  you  see,  you  get  into  another  character  of  work.  Each  one 
of  these  individual  subsidiary  companies  are  not  comparable  in  their 
wages  and  <^racter  of  work,  class  of  men,  and  so  on,  which  makes 
them  different;  also  the  geographical  location. 

Those  figures  show  some  positions  slightly  less  than  the  others,  due 
to  the  fact  that  probably  those  finishing  mills  take  a  less  skilled  class 
of  labor. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  How  does  the  geographical  situation  affect  it< 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  affects  the  laoor  rate.  You  will  find  Pittsbur^li 
has  probably  the  highest  labor  rate;  some  of  the  southern  works 
lower;  some  of  the  eastern  works  lower.  You  will  find  there  is  no 
uniformity.  It  is  not  so  you  can  say  the  Steel  Corporation  pajrs  the 
same  rate  everywhere.  Each  of  these  individual  compapies  are  what 
might  be  termed  a  State  entity  within  themselves. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  They  are  affected  by  local  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.  It  is  largely,  sometimes,  the  supply  and  the 
demand  in  the  labor  market,  like  anything  else. 

Mr.  YouNQ.  It  seems  to  me  we  used  to  understand  and  read  about 
a  ffood  many  men  in  the  mills  getting  as  high  as  ten  or  twelve  or  even 
fiueen  dollars  a  day. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Not  very  many.  Those  were  men  who  were  known 
as  rollers,  especially  what  was  known  as  a  guide-mill  roller.  A  guide- 
mill  roller  is  somewhat  of  a  genius.  That  was  the  rolling  of  a  small 
sized,  especially  round  shape,  thre^-guarter  inches  in  diameter  up  to, 
sajr  1  i  inches  m  diameter.  They  said  a  man  was  never  made  a  guide- 
mill  roUar;  he  was  bom  one.  It  is  due  to  an  extreme  skill  in  chsmging 
temperatures,  and  those  men  made  very  hieh  wages. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Do  they  pay  any  men  sucn  wages  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.  I  think  the  guide-mill  rollers  to-day  get  twelve 
or  fifteen  dollars. 
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Mr.  Sterling.  Going  back  16  or  20  years,  were  there  not  more  men 
in  those  works  that  got  higher  wages  ? 

ilr.  Roberts.  In  proportion,  yes,  sir.  The  effect  of  substituting 
machinery  for  these  laborious  and  skilled  operations  has  been  to  ele- 
vate the  minimum  wage  and  to  depress  the  maximum  wage.  As  a 
whole,  it  has  brought  men  nearer  to  an  average.  That  is,  the  average 
is  not  made  up  oi  such  extremes. 

Mr.  Sterling.  It  does  not  require  such  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  a 
man  since  they  have  the  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No;  the  machinery  does  it.    Before,  not  only  skill, 
but  muscular  skill  and  power  had  to  be  combined.     Now  that  is  elim- 
inated.    [Reading :] 

Inveetigation  shows  that  these  men  on  the  12-hour  turns  on  the  average  are  not 
activeLy  engaged  in  work  incident  to  their  duties  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  time, 
or  nine  hours  out  of  the  twelve.  Men  employed  on  extra  hard  work  or  exposed  to 
intense  heat  are  spelled  at  certain  short  intervals. 

The  next  I  have  is  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.: 

Thirty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  average  men  employed.  Seven- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  54  per  cent,  workmg  12  hours  per  day. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Have  you  read  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  to  the  Senate  resolution  f 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  not.  But,  as  I  said  this  morning,  I  tiake  it 
that  represents  the  steel  industry  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  did  not  hear  you  this  morning,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  asked. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  claim  the  conditions  in  the  Steel  Corporation  are 
on  a  much  higher  plane  than  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  mills  of 
its  competitors. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Stanley  has  already  stated  that  was  the  conclusion 
he  formed,  after  his  investigations. 

^Ir.  Roberts.    [Reading:] 

A  system  has  been  devised,  which  differs  in  the  various  plants,  to  give  each  man  one 
day  of  rest  in  seven.  Only  3.4  per  cent  of  all  men  employed  in  the  blast  furnace  and 
steel  works  departments  now  work  seven  da3rs  per  week.  Further  efforts  are  being 
made  to  reduce  this  percoitage. 

Open  hearth  starting  time:  Seventy- two  per  cent  of  the  men  start  work  from  9  to  12 
Sunday  morning — 

I  do  not  understand  that  statement.  I  got  that  only  within  24 
hours.    Either  it  is  a  mistake,  or  it  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  What  place  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  At  the  Carnegie  Mills,  ''open-hearth  department,  72 
percent  of  the  men  start  wore  from  9  to  12  Sunday  morning."  I 
think  it  is  9  to  12  Sunday  night,  because  Sunday  morning  is  not  nec- 
essary. As  a  member  oif  the  board  of  directors  of  the  steel  corpora- 
tion 1  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  done,  if  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  You  can  find  out  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  can  find  it  out.     I  think  it  is  a  misprint. 

Mr.  Reed.  Will  not  your  detail  show  that,  Mr.  Roberts  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  willhave  that  looked  up  while  I  proceed. 

Open  hearth  starting  time:  Seventy- two  per  cent  of  the  men  start  work  from  9  to  12 
Sunday  morning;  27  per  cent  from  3  to  6  p.  m.  Sunday,  ending  anywhere  from  9  a.  m. 
to  6  p.  m.  on  Saturday.  Bessemer  and  rolling  mills  start  6p.m.  Sunday  and  end  before 
6  p.  m.  on  Saturday.    Twelve  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  in  the  above  departments . 

Common  labor  rate,  17J  cents  per  hour. 
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Open  hearth,  average  daily  earnings,  $3.03;  rolling  mills,  average  daily  earnings, 
$2.78. 

Investi^tion  shows  that  these  12-hour  men  are  not  actively  engaged  the  entire 
turn,  having  rest  periods  which  sum  up  from  three  to  six  hours,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion. 

Illinois  Steel  Co.:  17,450  average  employees.  10,470,  or  60  per  cent,  work  12 
hours  per  day. 

Joliet  works:  Only  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  men  enrolled  are  working  seven 
davs  per  week.  They  consist  of  machine  shop  and  labor  men,  and  work  seven  days 
only  in  emergency. 

South  works:  About  4  per  cent  of  the  men  enrolled  work  seven  days  per  week. 

Milwaukee  works:  No  men  working  over  six  days  per  week. 

Gary  works:  Working  on  plan  to  eliminate  seven-day  work.  It  is  being  put  into  full 
effect  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Open  hearth  starts  6  p.  m.  Sunday  and  ends  6p.m.  Saturday. 

Bessemer  starts  3  a.  m.  Monday  and  ends  3  a.  m.  Sunday. 

Rolling  and  finishing  mills  start  6  a.  m.  Monday  and  end  6  a.  m.  Sunday. 

I  might  say^  in  starting  a  plant  such  as  Gary^  until  you  get  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  understudies  broken  in,  it  is  difficult  to  man  it  on  this 
plan  of  eliminating  seven-day  work  entirely.  But  as  the  town  grows 
up  around  it/ and  labor  becomes  more  plentiful,  it  is  possible  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Young.  How  do  you  manage  ii  the  mill  runs  continuously  to 
have  just  one  day  without  having  a  considerable  number  of  men  that 
are  iole  a  good  deal  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  keep  a  surplus  force  which  they  put  in  the  place 
of  these  regular  men,  makmg  these  men  retire  after  six  days'  labor. 
It  is  not  always  on  the  seventh  day  that  they  retire. 

Mr.  Young.  Part  of  them  take  the  place  of  one  set  of  men  on  Mon- 
day, and  another  set  of  men  on  Tuesday  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  right.     It  means  keeping  more  men. 

Mr.  Young.  I  see. 

Mr.  Roberts  (reading) : 

Twelve  hours  constitute  a  day's  work,  except  for  mechanical  men,  who  work  10 
hours,  and  tonnage  men  in  Bessemer  ana  rail  mills,  who  work  8  hours. 

Common  labor  rate,  17  cents  per  hour.  Open  hearths,  average  daily  earnings,  $3.02; 
rolling  mills,  average  daily  earnings,  $2.70. 

Of  the  total  number  of  employees  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  those 
working  at  the  blast  furnaces  amount  to  5.02  per  cent.  I  think  it  has 
been  testified  here  that  a  large  percentage  of  employees  were  engaged 
in  blast-furnace  work.  The  total  is  about  11,000,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees  is  some  200,000.  So  that  the  total  of  the  blast- 
furnaces employees  to  the  whole  number  employed  is  about  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sterling.  This  statement  you  have  just  read  came  n'om  the 
bookkeepers  and  the  timekeepers  of  the  several  industries  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  made  up  from  a  report  on  the  part  of  the 

S resident  of  each  subsidiary  company  to  the  officials  of  the  United 
tates  Steel  Corporation,  and  attached  to  his  letter  are  a  great  num- 
ber gf  statistics.  For  instance,  we  have  statistics  here  of  two  months' 
operation  of  a  blast  furnace,  with  the  individual  names  of  the  men 
working  at  the  blast  furnace,  and  the  number  of  actual  days  they 
made;  the  actual  time  they  were  ofT,  and  so  on.  So  that  in  this  pile 
of  statistics  I  have  here  you  have  absolute  data. 

Mr.  Stbrlinq.  Are  those  statistics  tabulated  ?  Are  there  tables  to 
be  submitted  among  those  papers  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.    Here  is  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

Mr.  Sterling.  It  seems  to  me  those  tables  ought  to  go  in  right 
after  this  statement  which  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Roberts. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Roberts,  as  he  explains 
the  table,  turn  it  over  to  the  stenographer,  so  that  he  can  insert  it 
at  that  place. 

]Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  want  to  weary  the  committee.  I  am  get- 
ting off  of  an  eight-hour  basis,  if  I  keep  you  here  to-night 

Mr.  Danfoeth.  How  many  of  these  men  work  more  than  12  hours 
a  day? 

Mr.  Roberts.  None. 

Mr.,  Danforth.  We  have  heard  some  talk  about  some  working  24 
hours  a  day,  to  get  a  day  shift. 

^Ir.  Roberts.  The  old-fashioned  blast  furnace  practice  was  that 
men  worked,  as  I  saj,  12-hour  tunte;  seven  turns  a  week.  That  is, 
there  were  14  turns  m  a  week,  and  when  they  made  a  change,  which 
was  customary,  in  some  cases  every  week,  and  in  some  cases  every 
two  weeks,  those  men  worked  the  clock  around. 

Mr.  Danforth.  How  lately  has  that  been  done  in  any  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  t 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  has  varied  in  dLTerent  mills.  There  has  been  a 
tendency,  ever  since  the  Steel  Corporation  was  formed,  to  make 
changes  at  a  good  many  of  these  subsidiary  companies.  Some  have 
put  these  changes  into  e^Tect  more  rapidly  than  others,  due,  as  I 
said  this  morning,  to  local  conditions  and  the  conditions  of  their 
plants;  how  they  were  balanced,  and  so  on.  But  they  have  now,  in 
this  final  scheme,  which  has  been  worked  out,  no  men  working  two 
turns. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  at  the  present  time  no  man  in  the 
Steel  Corporation  is  allowed  to  work  more  than  12  hours  under  any 
circunistwces  at  any  one  timet 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  I  won't  say  that.  In  emergencies  and  break- 
downs  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  mean  except  in  case  of  fire  or  acci- 
dent. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand  that  it  is  the  practice  now  that  there 
is  no  turn  of  over  12  hours,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time  there  will 
be  not  more  than  six  turns  per  week  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  since  one  man  worked  more 
than  12  hours  in  order  to  make  these  shifts  from  the  night  to  the 
day? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  I  can  not  give  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  custom  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  was  the  custom  of  the  blast  furnaces  in  tliis 
country  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  steel  corporation. 

The  Chairbcan.  Did  the  Steel  Corporation  adhere  to  that  custom 
untfl  recently  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  adhered  to  that  custom  for  some  time,  in  the 
meantime  perfecting  their  arrangements  whereby  they  could  dispense 
with  it. 

Mr.  Danforth.  Did  they  adhere  to  that  custom  as  lately  as  1907  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  that  reference  in  your  report. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  said,  I  would  like  you  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not 
universally  accomplished  yet.  There  are  men  that  work  the  two 
turns. 

The  Chairman.  Now  ? 
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Mr.  Roberts.  In  some  of  the  furnaces;  but  the  policy  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  is  to  do  away  with  that. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Steel  Corporation  to  inaugurate  this  reform,  or  whether  it 
was  an  accomplished  fact. 

Mr.  Egberts.  No.  The  steel  corporation  inau^rated  that  reform. 
But,  as  I  said  this  mornings  time  is  an  element  in  tnese  changes.  You 
can  not  introduce  them  instantly.  You  may  form  that  as  your 
policy,  wish  that  as  your  pohcv. 

Mr.  Young.  As  I  understood  your  statement,  that  reform  had  been 
accomplished  in  a  large  number  of  plants,  but  there  were  some  places 
where  it  was  not  in  there. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  could  make  it  stronger  than  that,  and  say  at  95  per 
cent  of  the  plants. 

Mr.  Young.  Is  that  about  right,  Mr.  Roberts  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  correct,  sir,  I  think. 

Mr.  Danforth.  Did  you  find  out  about  that  Sunday  work  from 
your  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  in  a  telegram  I  have  among  these  papers,  which 
reads:  *'9  a.  m.  to  12  a.  m.  Sunday."     I  think  it  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Young.  Will  not  the  accompanying  papers  show  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir;  that  is  simply  a  telegram. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Can  not  Mr.  Roberts  find  out  about  it  definitely, 
and  if  it  is  wrong  he  can  correct  it;  otherwise,  let  it  stand? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  will  let  it  stand,  unless  I  find  it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  have  here,  from  a  synopsis  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Labor,  the  wages  in  the  steel  industry.  This,  of  course, 
refers  to  the  whole  industry;  not  to  you  especially.  It  says  the  most 
common  rate  per  hour  for  unskilled  labor  in  the  New  England  district 
was  15  cents.     What  is  this  now  in  that  district? 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  steel  making  we  have  a  wire  works  at  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  is  your  rate  for  unskilled  labor  in  the  wire 
works  at  Worcester  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  not  that  data  here.  All  the  steel  and  wire 
data  I  have  here  is  west  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  says  the  most  common  rate  per  hour  for  unskilled 
labor  in  the  eastern  district  is  13  and  14  cents. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  might  say  the  works  of  the  American  Bridge  Co., 
near  Philadelphia,  the  steel  works  there,  are  paying  15  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Gardner.  For  unskilled  labor  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  For  unskilled  labor. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  is  meant  by  the  ''Eastern  district?" 

Mr.  Roberts.  East  of  Pittsburgn. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Does  it  include  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  would  include  New  York,  yes;  include  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  eastern  Pennsylvania.  I  tnink  that  the  line,  pos- 
sibly, had  better  be  drawn  at  Harrisburg,  rather  than  Pittsburgh, 
because  Johnstown  is  rather  considered  within  the  Pittsburgh  distnct. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  most  common  rate  per  hour  for  unstiUed  labor 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  16  and  17  cents. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  Steel  Corporation's  unskilled  labor  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  is  17^. 
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Mr.  Gardneb.  That  is  uniform  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  a  uniform  rate  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Mr.  YouNO.  You  mean  a  luiif orm  average  f 

Mr.  Roberts.  Uniform  in  the  Steel  Corporation's  plants. 

Mr.  YouKO.  All  common  labor,  every  man  t 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Seventeen  and  a  hall  is  the  minimum  Tirage;  not 
eveiy  man — ^the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Young.  Nobody  gets  less  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Nobody  gets  below  that.  That  is  the  minimum 
wage. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Now,  then,  let  us  return.  That  is  a  different  state- 
ment. Turn  to  the  eastern  district.  I  quoted  from  the  report  that 
the  most  conmion  rate  per  hour  for  unskilled  labor  covering  Uie  whole 
trade  in  the  eastern  district  is  13  and  14  cents  an  hour.  What  is 
your  rate? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Fifteen. 

Mr.  Gardner.  In  the  eastern  district,  that  would  take  in  Phila- 
delphia) 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  I  know  the  rate  in  the  Bridge  Co.'s  plant  at  Phila- 
delphia is  15  cents,  and  the  rate  in  other  wores  within  a  radius  of  a 
few  miles  is  from  13  to  14. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Is  the  bulk  of  your  unskilled  labor  at  that  rate) 
That  is,  the  wording  says:  ''The  most  common  rate  for  unskilled 
labor." 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  not  a  laree 

Eercentaee  of  the  men  in  these  various  works  who  are  paid  by  the 
our.  Taey  are  paid  by  the  ton;  the  12-hour  men,  very  largely.  So 
that  it  is  omy  those  that  are  paid  by  the  hour  that  get  the  17  cents. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  In  the  case  you  read  us  I  noticed  several  times  the 
recurrence  of  the  hour  rate  for  unskilled  labor — in  what  you  have 
just  been  reading  to  us. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  That  is  the  basis.  It  is  the  minimum  basis  which 
is  submitted.  For  unskilled  labor,  it  is  on  a  basis  of  16,  17,  and  18 
cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  I  want  to  get  at  ia  whether  the  bulk  of 
unskilled  labor  is  on  the  minimum  basis  or  on  some  basis  h^her  than 
the  minimum. 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  should  say  it  varied  in  different  plants^  but  when 
it  is  on  a  tonnage  basis  it  would  make  better  wages  than  the  minimum 
wage  rate. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Now,  to  go  on:  The  most  common  rate  per  hour 
for  unskilled  labor  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  Middle  West  district  is  16, 
16,  and  17  cents. 

How  do  your  wages  compare  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  17, 1  believe,  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Gardneb.  Is  17  your  minimum  wa^e  for  unskilled  labor  all 
through  the  district  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  A|iddle  West  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  so  understand. 

Mr.  Gardner.  In  the  southern  district  it  is  given  as  12^,  13,  and 
13^  cents. 

How  about  your  rates  ? 

iir.  Roberts.  In  Tennessee  there  are,  I  beUeve,  two  rates.  There 
is  one  of  13,  and  I  think  another  one  of  15.     As  I  recall,  I  think  there 
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are  statistics  in  this  pile.  I  know  I  have  read  that  within  the  last 
day  or  two. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  The  next  sentence  in  the  synopsis  is  this:  ''It  must 
not  be  assumed,  of  course,  that  employees  workmg  at  these  rates  and 
at  hours  here  shown  can  work  through  the  night,  for  employment  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industries  is  very  irre^lar,  and  most  irregular 
among  the  men  of  the  least  skill  ana  worlang  at  the  lowest  wages. " 

What  comment  have  you  to  make  on  that  ?    Is  that  correct 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  a  self-evident  proposition.  If  there  is  not 
sufficient  activity  in  the  industry  to  employ  the  miirs  fullest  time, 
the  men  will  not  make  the  amount  of  wages  they  will  when  they  are 
on  full  time. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Yes;  but  is  that  a  fact,  that  employment  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  is  very  irregular;  it  is  most  irregular  among 
the  workmen  of  least  skill,  working  at  the  lowest  wages  ?  Is  that  a 
fact? 

Mr.  Robebts.  No.  They  are  iust  as  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  works  as  the  men  who  are  nighljr  skilled. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  That  is,  the  irregularity  strikes  all  classes  of  labor 
aUke,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  And  is  not  peculiar  to  the  iron  and  steel  trades  only. 
If  you  have  a  period  of  depression,  you  slow  up,  but  everything  slows 
up  with  it.  If  you  reduce  your  tonnage,  you  can  not  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  positions  in  your  works.  They  simply  slow  down.  You  may 
run  five  days  a  week  instead  of  six*. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  But  this  slowing  up  of  production  does  not  throw 
out  of  employment  any  more,  proportionally,  of  one  class  of  labor  than 
of  another  class  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  occurred  to  us,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Roberts,  that  it  is  probable  the  committee  would 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  as  well  as  a 
better  understanding  of  the  whole  steel  business,  if  the  committee 
could  visit  one  of  the  large  steel  plants  of  the  country.  I  want  to  say 
in  behalf  of  the  corporation  that  if  the  committee  cares  to  fix  a  time 
to  visit  one  of  the  large  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  we  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  see  that  it  is  given  every  f aciuty  to  inspect  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Might  I  suggest,  in  that  connection,  that  it  would 
seem  to  me  extremely  valuable  if  you  could  embrace,  in  that  inspec- 
tion, two  plants;  one  representing  a  plant  which  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  Steel  Corporation,  or  had  been  in  existence  prior  to  its  organi- 
zation, and  then  to  inspect  the  newest  plant  at  Gary,  which  has 
been  developed  entirely  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  in  accordance  with 
its  ideas  of  what  should,  be  done  ?    You  would  then  see  the  difiPefences. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  the  committee  will  get  more  knowledge  and  more 
accurate  knowledge  from  a  two-days'  visit  of  that  kind  than  it  wiU 
from  two  weeks  of  testimony.    We  are  quite  confident  of  that. 

Mr.  Steblino.  Would  we  be  able  to  get  any  light  on  the  labor 
proposition — tlie  condition  of  laborers,  and  everything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  You  would  be  able  to  see  what  the  men  do.  A  descrip- 
tion of  it  from  Mr.  Brandeis,  for  instance,  might  not  give  you  the 
same  impression  as  a  visit  to  the  works. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Mr.  Brandeis  had  not  visited  the  works,  had  he  ? 
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Mr.  Reed.  No. 

Mr.  Brandeis's  information  came  from  two  books  that  he  read. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Mr.  Brandeis  based  his  knowledge  only  on  Mr. 
Fitch's  book  and  on  the  report  of  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  to  what  extent  the  bureau  is  reliable 
and  these  witnesses  whom  we  have  heard. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  think,  if  possible,  we  ought  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  gomg  to  say  this:  I  would  be  delighted  to 
have  the  committee  go,  but  we  have  bankrupted  the  United  States. 
We  have  spent  $34,000  in  securing  information,  more  information 
than  was  secured  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  by  an  expenditure 
of  close  to  a  million — S500,000  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  $200,000 
or  $300,000  a  year  by  the  Government. 

I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  this  money  was  not  wantonly  or  fool- 
ishly spent.  1  do  not,  however,  feel  like  going  to  the  House  for  an 
admtional  appropriation,  unless  the  committee  so  chooses.  I  am 
economizing  one  very  turn,  in  order  to  finish  this  investigation  on  the 
amount  of  money  appropriated.  It  is  perfectly  appalling — ^the  agony 
that  some  people  are  undergoing  because  of  the  expense  this  com- 
mittee has  gone  to. 

Now,  I  do  not  feel  that  we  ought  to  make  this  trip  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government.  I  am  willing  to  pay  my  own  expenses,  and  I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  committee  go,  if  they  would  go  in  that 

way. 

Mr.  Sterling.  I  will  ^o  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  Be  very  glad  to  go,  if  I  can  get  the  time.  I 
would  rather  pay  my  own  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  I  would  like  to  go.  I  would  not 
feel  like  asking  the  House  for  anytliing. 

Mr.  Young.  Do  we  pay  for  our  printing,  or  does  that  come  out  of 
another  appropriation  f 

The  Chairman.  No.    Everything  else. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  regret  extremely  that  our  hands  are  tied,  in  regard 
to  inviting  you. 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  course,  we  can  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  if  the  com- 
mittee could  go;  but  I  am  continually  admonished  about  the  ^eat 
expense  we  are  putting  the  Government  to ;  and  for  that  reason  1  am 
exercising  the  closest  economy. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  say  one  thing  in 
regard  to  these  statistics:  I  will  put  them  in.  But  at  the  present 
time,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  got  an  epidemic  of  statistics.  Statistics 
to  anyone  who  does  not  understand  them  are  a  good  deal  like  a  loaded 
weapon  that  may  go  off. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  You  mean  they  would  not  know  how  to  handle 
them  any  more  than  a  child  knows  how  to  handle  a  gun  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Exactly.  It  is  very  much  the  same  as  if  a  layman 
attempted  to  studv  a  law  case  and  he  was  given  the  cases  which  bore 
on  that,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  lawyers  that  way,  who 
got  absolutely  mental  dyspepsis  trying  to  digest  a  case. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  it  is  the  same  way  with  a  layman. 

Mr.  Young.  This  committee  ought  to  be  able  to  handle  statistics 
with  some  reasonable  degree  of  intelligence. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  speaking  of  these  statistics.  When  you  come 
to  compare  them  with  the  statistics  which  you  have  already  had  pre- 
sented to  you — for  instance,  take  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations or  the  statistics  of  the  labor  department.  At  once,  if  you 
are  an  expert,  questions  arise,  How  were  these  statiistics  prepared) 

Mr.  Young.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Roberts.  On  what  basis  were  they  prepared ;  were  these  wages 
during  full  emplojrment  or  partial  employment,  and  so  on.  At  once 
a  number  of  questions  suggest  themselves  that  will  not  surest  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  some  one  who  has  not  been  actively  engaged  in 
that  particular  occupation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  statistics  there  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  a  pile  here,  sir,  from  which  this  report  which 
I  have  read  has  been  made  up. 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  they  ought  to  go  with  it.  They  are  really 
a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  agreeable  to  you  I  will  put  them  all  in. 

Now,  that  represents  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  hours  and 
conditions  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  point  I  did  not  get  to  hear  that  part  of 
your  testimony,  and  I  regret  it  very  much,  Mr.  Roberts,  but  I  was 
detained  by  a  vitally  important  committee  meeting  that  I  could  not 
leavb  at  the  moment. 

You  have  got  these  statistics  showinjg  the  wages  of  the  employees 
in  each  one  of  your  subsidiary  companies  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Largely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  statistics  cover  the  numbers  and  na- 
tionalities of  these  employees  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  number  of  men  employed,  but  not  the  nation- 
alities in  all  cases. 

The  Chairman.  In  many  cases  1 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  gave  the  nationaUties  this  morning  in  the  coal- 
mining operations.  I  think  there  are  some  statistics  there  on  behfdf 
of  the  Carnegie  company,  as  to  their  nationalities.  I  think  that  has 
already  been  put  in  the  record.  I  think  I  have  seen  it  in  the  record 
already. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  nationalities  as  to  the  Gary  plant  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  me  those  statistics? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  presume  they  have  them  on  record.  If  you  would 
like  them  I  will  see  if  I  can  obtain  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  them. 

Have  you  statistics  as  to  the  wages  of  employees  on  your  transpor- 
tation roads  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  not  them  with  me,  but  I  presume  I  can  get 
them  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  you  do  that  9  I  regard  it  as  vitally  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  will  see  if  I  can  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  keep  a  record  of  those  in  your  trans- 
portation department  as  you  do  in  your  other  departments  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Oh,  undoubtedly,  the  transportation  companies 
have  their  records  of  wages.     I  felt  the  transportation  matters  were 
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fiO  subject  to  the  conditions  of  all  common  carriers  that  they  would 
not  be  of  interest  to  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  makes  them  of  interset.  I 
do  not  know  what  your  wages  are  or  how  they  will  compare;  but 
there  are  two  inquiries  here  that  are  vitally  interesting  to  this  com- 
inittee.  The  first  is,  the  steel  corporation  is  charged  with  being 
inimicable  to  oi^anized  labor,  with  opposing  it. 

I^fr.  Roberts.  That  has  reference  to  transportation  conditions  ? 

The  Chairman.  No.  It  could  not  do  it  with  reference  to  transpor-. 
tation  companies. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Why  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  transportation  companies  of  the  steel 
corporation  are  so  similar  to  other  transportation  companies  that  if 

Jou  were  to  attempt  to  run  your  engines  with  men  who  are  not  mem- 
ers  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  it  would  cause  a 
large  amount  of  trouble.  You  dare  not  do  so  with  your  transporta- 
tion companies,  as  far  as  organized  labor  is  concerned,  because,  in 
my  opinion,  the  steel  corporation  would  not  oppose  organized  labor 
elsewnere  tnan  in  its  transportation  business  for  any  other  reason 
than  the  impossibility  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  can  not  agree  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  permit  it  in  transportation  companies, 
if  nowhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Because  every  tub  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  that  tub  have  a  different  bottom  from 
other  tubs ) 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  labor  Organizations  as  known  among  the  trans- 
portation companies  are  on  a  very  different  basis  from  tnose  in  the 
manufacturing  industries.     That  is  one  reason. 

Mr.  Reed.  In  what  respect  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  one  respect  is  that  they  are  not  a  monopoly; 
Uiat  they  permit  of  the  open  shop — two  most  important  considera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Is  not  that  the  poUcy  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in 
its  manufacturing  and  mining  plant  i 

Mr.  Roberts.  Exactlv. 

Mr.  Sterling.  You  do  not,  or  do  you,  bar  men  from  your  mills 
and  mines  because  they  are  connected  with  union  labor  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  So  far  as  I  understand  it,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  that  their  works  are  open  to  all  men  who 
apply  for  work  and  are  capable  of  performing  it. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  And  who  comply  with  your  regulations. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  comply  wath  our  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  a  man  in  your  employ  who  attempts 
to  organize  a  union,  if  you  know  it  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Of  course,  as  far  as  the  Steel  Corporation  is  con- 
ceme<L  and  what  would  come  under  my  knowledge  as  a  director  of 
that,  1  should  say  would  be  a  question  entirely  of  what  that  man 
attempted  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  attempted  to  form  a  union  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  again  you  have 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  If  he  was  an  organizxT? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  depends  upon  what  kind  of  organizer  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  An  organizer  of  labor. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  It  depends  on  what  the  oi^nizer  of  labor  was  doing. 

The  Chairman.  If  lie  was  simply  going  about  among  the  men, 
taking  their  names  and  collecting  dues  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
peaceiul,  compact,  and  miUtant  union  ? 

Mr.  Reed,  reacef ul  and  mihtant  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  use  the  word  ^^ militant"  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  sense  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  when  I  use  the  word  "militant,"  I  mean  this, 
.  self-sustaining,  determined  to  deal  collectively  and  not  individually, 
with  cooperation. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  mv  views  on  that  subject,  and 
they  are  entirely  personal,  of  course — I  nold  no  brief  for  anyone  but 
myself — are  that  Isee  no  reason  whatever  why  men  should  not  combine 
together  to  dispose  of  their  labor  any  more  than  that  men  should 
combine  together  to  use  their  capital;  none  whatever,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  both  are  under  governmental  control.  Ana  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  they  have  fuU  liability  imposed  upon  them  for  all  their 
undertaking.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  that  neither  side  has  any 
monopolistic  tendency. 

Mr.  Bartlbtt.  That  is  about  the  law  now.  That  would  apply 
both  to  labor  organizations  and  industrial  oi^anizations. 

Mr.  Roberts.  No.  The  difficulty  with  the  usual  labor  oiganization 
to-day  is  that  its  first  and  great  requirement  is  that  of  a  monopoly 
without  any  liabilitv  whatever. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  You  speak  of  a  bad  labor  organization.  I  say  that 
is  practically  regulated  by  law  now,  as  far  as  monopoly  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Roberts.  No.  Tke  closed  shop  represents  monopoly  pure 
and  simple.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  closed  shop;  t^ere  is  no 
liabilit]^.  A  labor  organization  makes  a  contract  to-day;  there  is 
no  liability  on  its  part  if  it  does  not  perform  its  contract. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  same  liability  as  against  any  other  person, 
artificial  or  natural^  which  is  liable  under  the  law  for  damages. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  not  an  incorporated  organization. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  It  has  the  same  liability  that  attaches  to  any  per- 
son or  to  any  organization,  for  a  violation  of  its  contract.  It  is  liable 
under  the  law  for  damages. 

Mr.    Roberts.  Where    would    you    find    it;  how    would    you 
catch  it  ? 

Mr.  Young.  What  would  you  sue  on  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  They  have  a  case  in  Connecticut,  which  will  answer 
that. 

Mr.  Reed.  Do  you  know  how  you  could  collect  on  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  No.  I  suppose  their  judgment  would  be  as  good 
as  a  judgment  against  any  people  who  have  judgments  entered 
against  them,  and  nothing  with  wnich  to  pay  them. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  do  not  object  to  such  labor 
unions  as  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  exist. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  the  labor  union  to  which  you  have  no  objec- 
tion, the  organized  labor  which  you  are  wiUing  to  endure,  is  the  kind 
of  organized  labor  that,  according  to  your  own  definition  of  it,  does 
not  exist  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  organizations  as  they  exist  to-day  are  in  differ- 
ent degree.    The  average  one  is  in  no  sense  an  American  institution. 
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absolutely  foreign,  imported,  and  has  no  place  in  the  institutions  of 
this  country.     That  is  my  belief. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  EoBEBTS.  Now,  you  come  to  a  diflFerent  type  of  union  repre- 
sented, for  instance,  in  the  American  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  on  an  entirely  different  basis,  one  that  has  had  a  most 
honorable  career,  and  I  think  as  a  rule  has  had  the  support  of  the 
community  at  large. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  How  would  you  suggest  that  labor  organizations 
or  capital  organizations  should  be  r^ulated  or  controlled  by  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  speaking  now  in  the  sense  of  chartering,  either 
local  or  i\ational.  I  do  not  think  possibly  it  is  necessary  by  the  State, 
but  that  organizations  of  labor  should  be  chartered  the  same  as  organi- 
zations of  capital. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Don't  they  recognize  labor  organizations;  are  they 
not  chartered  by  some  State  ? 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  are 
incorporated ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  I  thought  they  were. 

Mr.  Steeling.  Has  the  attitude  of  the  Steel  Corporation  changed 
with  reference  to  labor  unions  at  any  time  since  they  have  been 
organized  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  a  question  that  I  can  hardly  answer,  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  period  there  from  1902  to  1909  that  I  was  not 
connected  with  the  corporation,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  what  its 
policies  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Sterling  :  Is  its  attitude  toward  organized  labor  pretty  much 
the  same  in  aU  the  subsidiary  companies? 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  No,  I  should  say- 

Mr.  Steeling  (interposing).  Do  they  all  pursue  the  same  policy  in 
reference  to  it  ? 

Mr.  RoBEBTs.  I  should  say  not.  There  are  union  men  working  for 
the  Steel  Corporation  to-day,  members  of  various  unions. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  union  men  are 
employed  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  business  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  In  the  various  works. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  your  transportation  companies  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  known  as  machmists — ^various 
unions  are  represented . 

Mr.  Gardner.  Stationary  engineers. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  can  not  give  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Those  men  are  men  that  come  to  prepare  your 
plants. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Oh,  ho;  they  are  permanent  employees.  There  is  no 
order  or  no  policy  of  the  Steel  Corporation  that  you  shall  not  be  a 
imion  man,  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  There  is  a  preference  given  to  a  nonunion  man  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No.  There  is  no  question  in  that  respect  asked. 
So  long  as  this  shop  is  an  open  shop  it  is  open  to  any  one  who  is  able 
to  work  in  it  and  wants  to  work  in  it.     That  is  all. 
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TheCHAiBMAN.  I  understand  the  minutes  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Steel  Corporation — ^it  is  in  the  record — state  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  oteel  Corporation  is  as  opposed  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor;  they  discourage  it. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  if  you  have  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  I  defer  to 
the  printed  record.  But  I  think  you  will  find  that  is  not  an  organiza^ 
tion  in  general,  but  probably  has  some  reference  to  some  particular 
organization. 

The  Chaibman.  It  does  not  refer  to  ejxj  particular  one. 

Mr.  KoBBBTS.  Of  course,  the  minutes  will  speak  for  themselves. 

The  Chaibman.  With  what  company  were  you  connected  in  1902  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  After  the  spring  of  1902  I  was  a  director  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  a  member  of  its  executive 
committee. 

^  The  Chaibman.  Were  you  connected  with  any  particular  sub- 
sidiary ) 

Mr.  Robebts.  None  whatever. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Do  you  know  whether  at  that  time  the  various 
subsidiary  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  kept  a 
list  of  men  who  had  attempted  to  form  unions,  which  list  was  fur- 
nished to  the  various  sul^iaiary  companies. 

Mr.  Robebts.  That  the  steel  corporation  kept  a  list  t 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Yes,  and  the  various  subsidiaries  kept  a  list.  I 
am  asking  if  they  did. 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibman  (continuing) .  Of  these  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  them  in  case  they  asked  to  be  employed. 

Mr.  Robebts.  If  they  kept  any  such  lists,  I  never  heard  of  them. 

Mr.  Steeling.  Do  they  have  a  black  list  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Robebts.  No.  I  think  in  very  many  of  the  companies  they 
have  a  system  of  recording,  a  card  catalogue,  so  to  speak.  When  a 
man  aoplies  and  enters  tneir  work,  they  record  his  age,  whether 
marriea  or  single,  nationaUty,  his  record,  where  he  has  worked;  and 
then  if  he  is  mscharged  they  enter  on  that  card  the  reason  for  his 
dischai^e.    It  is  simply  a  mere  catalogue;  that  is  aU. 

Mr.  Sabtlett.  It  is  just  kept  for  mformation  of  the  steel  corpo- 
ration. 

Mr.  Robebts.  It  is  not  in  the  least  what  you  might  term  a  black 
list.     It  is  a  universal  list. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  if  it  was  a  black  list.  Is  that 
kept  primarily  for  the  information  of  the  steel  corporation,  or  is  it 
accessible  to  any  other? 

Mr.  Robebts.  It  is  only  kept  for  the  information  of  the  subsidiary 
company  keeping  it. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  And  not  for  other  companies  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  And  for  no  other  manuf actui'ers  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  record  in  case  of  death  or  acci- 
dent, where  they  can  communicate  with  a  man's  family,  for  instance, 
if  he  is  a  foreigner,  when  he  comes  there. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  Or  if  he  applies  again  for  employment,  to  the  same 
company. 

Mr.  Robebts.  That  is  all,  to  know  where  he  had  been  in  their 
employ,  and  so  on. 
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Mr.  Babtlett.  And  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  to 
anybody  elset 

Mr.  KOBEBTS.  Oh,  no;  nothing  whatever  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Did  you  read  the  evidence  before  this  committee 
of  a  reporter  for  the  rittsburgh  Leader  about  a  week  ago  t 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  did  not;  no. 

Mr.  Oabdneb.  The  statement  was  made  by  him  that  at  some  time 
he  had  worked  on  a  list,  I  think,  probably,  m  1909,  that  ^ve  a  list 
of  men  who  had  been  discharged  from  the  Steel  Corporation  over  a 
number  of  years,  which  he  could  not  specify;  that  against  certain 
numbers  of  these  names  it  appears  that  the  man  was  discharged  for 
cause;  against  other  names  tnat  he  was  a  labor  organizer  or  labor 
agitator;  that  he  was  uncertain  whether  it  was  circulated  in  the 
sted  trade  in  general,  because  I  asked  him  whether  it  went  to  Jones 
&  Laughlin  or  not,  and  he  did  not  know;  but  at  all  events  he  was 

Juite  convinced  it  was  circulated  amongst  the  subsidiary  companies. 
^0  vou  see? 

li^.  Robebts.  I  see. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Do  you  know  to  what  that  refers  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  have  not  anv  idea  whatever. 

Mr.  Young.  Have  you  heara  of  anjrthing  of  the  sort  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  It  never  reached  me  in  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Young.  You  were  out  of  the  Steel  Corporation  oetween  1902 
and  1909? 

Mr.  Robebts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  What  time  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  It  was  the  autumn  of  1909,  some  time;  I  do  not 
recollect.    Late  in  the  year,  however. 

Mr.  Young.  Would  you  nave  been  familiar  with  it  if  such  a  list 
had  existed  during  your  connection  with  the  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Robebts.  n  it  had  been  any  matter  of  policy  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  as  a  corporation  I  shomd  have  known  of  it,  I  think. 

Mr.  Young.  If  it  was  the  custom  among  subsidiaries  to  circulate 
amongst  themselves  such  a  list  you  would  nave  known  of  it? 

Mr.  Robebts.  That  might  be  questionable;  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  have  reached  the  Steel  Corporation  or  not. 

Mr.  Young.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Homestead  plant  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  More  or  less  so ;  more  so  in  the  early  days,  or  prior 
to  the  Steel  Corporation,  by  actual  visiting,  than  I  have  been  since. 

Mr.  Young.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  under  which 
men  live  there  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  common  labor  men  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  Not  by  personal  visiting. 

Mr.  Young.  I  asked  you  that  because  we  had  a  lady  here  before 
us  who  testified  to  the  conditions  at  Homestead.  She  was  a  settle* 
ment  worker,  and  had  written  a  book  in  which  she  claimed  that  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  a  large  number  of  these  men  were  very  bad; 
that  their  houses  were  grouped  around  small  courts,  which  were  very 
filthy;  that  the  houses  contained,  I  think,  onlv  two  rooms  downstairs 
and  two  rooms  upstairs,  and  were  occupied  by  two  families,  and 
very  many  persons. 

I  wondered  if  you  knew  anything  about  them. 

Mr.  Robebts.  But  it  was  not  represented  that  those  conditions 
existed  within  the  sphere  of  the  Homestead  works  or  the  subsidiaries 
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of  the  Steel  Corporation,  or  the  corporation.  Those  were  municipal 
conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Young.  As  I  understood  her,  these  houses  were  owned  by  the 
Came^e  Co.,  as  part  of  their  plant  where  they  kept  their  men. 

Mr.  Keed.  She  did  not  testify  to  that;  ana  the  fact  is  they  do  not 
own  anv  of  them. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  own  any  of  the  houses 
at  Homestead. 

Mr.  Reed.  Her  testimony  has  provoked  the  most  indignant  denials 
of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Homestead.  If  the  committee  wants 
to  hear  them  I  will  give  them  their  names. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  have  trouble  enough  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Young.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  what  the  fact  was. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  understand  any  of  those  sociological  matters 
touched  upon  here  are  within  the  sphere  of  the  corporation,  at  all. 
The  only  points  at  which  the  corporations  control  any  of  the  settle- 
ments are  in  the  mining  regions.  I  gave  some  figures  here  this 
morning  showing  the  conditions  in  the  minmg  region. 

Mr.  Young.  So  that  at  none  of  the  steel  plants  do  you  own  the 
houses  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  At  Gary  we  own  some. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  at  Vandergrift? 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  some,  but  I  do  not  think  at  any  of  those 
works  we  are  at  all  ashamed  of  conditions.  For  instance,  I  have 
some  photographs  here  under  a  section  of  work  which  I  was  going  to 
touch  upon  later,  loiown  as  '^Welfare  work."  These  are  playgrounds 
and  gardens  at  various  points. 

If  I  am  not  wearying  you  too  much,  and  get  through  with  what 
little  I  have  left,  then  I  will  feel  open  for  anj^hing  you  have  to  say. 
But  I  do  want  to  touch  upon  thismatter,  ''old  age  at  forty.'' 

Mr.  Danforth.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  at  Homestead 
the  Carnegie  Co.  owns  none  of  the  houses  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  so  understand. 

Mr.  Danforth.  I  understood  the  testimony  differently  myself. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  understand  the  situation  that  was  com- 
plained of  is  within  the  scope  of  the  corporation  or  any  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries. I  do  not  understand  that  there  was  a  visit  made  by  the 
same  workers  to  the  shops  at  Ambridce,  belonging  to  the  American 
Bridge  Co.,  and  an  inspection  made  of  those,  of  the  housing,  and  so 
on.  When  the  report  was  written,  before  publication  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  ofiicers  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  I  believe,  and  they 
asked  why  Ambridge  was  not  included  m  the  report.  The  reply  was 
there  was  no  fault  to  find;  that  thev  were  only  making  a  report  of 
conditions  where  they  could  find  fault.  • 

The  Chaibuan.  Speaking  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  were  you 
connected  with  that  company  for  a  long  time  1 

Mr.  Roberts.  Only  from  May,  1900,  until  the  spring  of  1901,  not 
quite  a  vear. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  with  that  company  before  it  became  a 
subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  was  president  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.  for 
about  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  capitalization  of  the  company  when 
it  went  into  the  Steel  Corporation  ? 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Of  the  bridge  company ) 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  it  was  about  $60,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  company  did  not  have  at  the 
time  it  went  into  that  concern,  into  the  Steel  Corporation,  a  great 
many  useless  and  antiquated  and  worthless  plants  that  were  taken  in 
it,  just  to  get  all  the  bridge  company  plants  into  the  corporation) 

lir.  Roberts.  No.  There  were  a  number  of  small  plants — some 
small  plants  which  proved  after  thejr  had  been  running  for  a  short 
time  to  be  uneconomical — and  by  taking  two  or  three  of  those  small 
plants  and  concentrating  them  at  one  point  we  could  produce  more 
economical  results,  and  that  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  caU  a  small  plant  ?  What  would 
be  its  toimage  per  year  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  A  small  plant  might  employ  40  or  60  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  its  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  might  run  from  500  tons  to  1,000  tons.  The  out- 
put of  a  bridge  plants  depends  very  much  upon  the  character  of 
work  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  had  a  tonnage  of  10,000  tons.  Would 
that  be  a  small  plant  or  a  large  one  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  would  not  be  a  large  plant,  no. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  call  a  large  plant;  how  much 
tonnage? 

Mr.  Roberts.  100,000  or  125,000  tons  a  vear. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  aoout  the  plant  at  Albany, 
N.Y.,  buUtinlSSO? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  know  of  it,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a  plant  was  that  9 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  had  come  to  a  point  where  it  was  either  necessary 
to  rebuild  the  buildings,  or  abandon  the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  superannuated  plant  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  an  old  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  amount  went  into  the  Steel 
Corporation  I 

Ml.  Roberts.  I  did  not;  about  the  early  formation  of  the  bridge 
compaiw  I  know  nothing. 

The  (3hairican.  Do  you  know  the  Athens  Plant,  at  Athens,  N.  Y,  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a  plant  was  that? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  one  of  the  most  active  plants  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a  plant  was  it  at  the  time  it  went 
iQto  the  steel  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  a  plant  that  had  reached  a  good  old  age. 
It  had  not  been  kept  up  to  modem  requirements.  It  either  should 
be  rebuilt  or  merged  with  someone  else. 

The  Chairman,  When  was  it  merged 

Mr.  Roberts  (interposing).  It  was  merged  with  the  Elmira  plant 
subsequent  to  my  leaving  the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  merged  into  the  American  Bridge  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  On  the  formation  of  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  in  1900. 
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The  Chaibman.  How  did  they  happen  to  take  in  this  superan- 
nuated old  plant  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Because  at  that  time  the  President  of  the  plant  was 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  bridge  enmneers  in  the  United 
States.  That  was  Mr.  Charles  McDonald.  He  was  the  president 
of  that  company.  They  had  a  valuable  business,  a  valuable  railroad 
business,  and  the  plant  could  have  continued  as  it  was.  But  I 
always  believed  that  the  necessity  for  forming  the  American  Bridge 
Co.  was  to  consolidate  a  number  of  these  small  plants,  which  were  not 
economical  operating  units  at  all,  but  by  concentration  could  be 
made  so. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  made  economic  by  concentration) 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  operate?  Was  not  that  plant  dis- 
mantled and  abandoned  shortly  after  forming  the  American  Bridge 
Co.? 

Mr.  Roberts.  A  new  plant  was  built,  and  those  plants  were  con- 
centrated at  Elmira. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Berlin  plant  at 
East  Berlin,  Conn.  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do.  It  is  a  small  plant  making  what  was  known 
in  New  England  as  fireproof  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  happen  to  be  taken  into  the  American 
Bridge  Co.  in  1900?    It  was  built  in  1869. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  an  up  to  date  plant,  the  Berlin  plant,  and 
had  been  kept  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  An  up-to-date  plant  yet. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  that  plant  is  not  in  operation. 

The  Chairman.  No  sir;  it  is  not;  it  is  abandoned. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Because  the  character  of  work  that  was  done 
proved  unprofitable,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  American  Bridge  Co. 
The  American  Bridge  Co.  abandoned  that  class  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Before  or  after  the  American  Bridge  Co.  went  into 
the  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  practically  abandoned  it  before  it  went  in. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  abandoned  in  March,  1909? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  prior  to  that;  long  before  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  report  given  me  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Reed.  Probably  that  is  the  date  of  dismantlement. 

The  Chairman.  The  date  of  abandonment  t 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  probably  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  not  the  date  at  which  it  ceased  to  operate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Horseheads 
plant,  at  Horseheads.  ^.  Y.  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  think  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Groton  plant, 
at  Groton,  X.  Y.  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  was  taken  in,  in  1900,  into  this  combination 
of  structural  companies  ? 

Mr.  Koberts.  Ves.  It  was  a  very  small  highwav  concern.  One  of 
the  vcrv  first  t]>iiii:?  I  believe  it  was  necessarv  to  do  when  I  took  the 
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management  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.  was  to  abandon  all  highway- 
bridge  work;  for  I  came  to  the  conclusion  if  we  did  not  we  would 
either  be  in  jail  or  some  place  else. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Rochester  plant; 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ? 

Did  it  not  also  build  steel  buildings  and  engage  in  erecting  steel  ? 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Which  t 

The  Chaibicak.  The  Groton  plant. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  It  built  what  I  would  term  light  fireproof  buildings; 
it  had  a  great  deal  of  sheet-iron  work  and  a  g^eat  deal  of  light  work. 
Th^  were  not  what  I  would  call  skeleton  bmldingS;  office  buildingS; 
or  that  type,  but  very  Ught  work. 

The  Chaibman.  Take  the  Keystone-  plant,  at  Pittsbureh,  Pa.: 
what  sort  of  a  plant  was  that?  ^>         > 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  That  was  the  structural  department  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co. 

Ibe  Chaibman.  Was  that  a  very  good  plant  when  you  took  it  in 
the  American  Bridge  Co.  ? 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  It  was  a  plant  in  full  operation,  with  the  Carnegie 
influence  behind  it.    It  was  part  of  a  system  of  plants. 

The  Chaibman.  It  had  a  tonnage  of  48,200  tons,  I  believe  ? 

Mr.  RoBKBTS.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  a  pretty  good  plant  ? 

iir.  RoBEBTS.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Up  to  date  ? 

Mr.  RoBEBTs.  Fairly  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  running  no w  ) 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  What  stopped  it ) 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  We  concentrated  all  the  Pittsbuigh  plants  in  one  new 
operation  at  Ambridge,  Pa.,  just  within  the  Pitteburgh  limits.  We 
haye  a  number  of  plants.  The  Schifler,  the  Walker,  and  a  number  of 
those  plants.  We  beUeved  we  could  do  better  in  building  a  new  plant, 
and  taking  what  machineiy  there  was  of  value  from  these,  all  of  them 
being  rendered  more  or  less  out  of  date  by  the  new  methods  intro- 
duce by  electrically  driven  tools.  We  built  a  new  plant  at  Am- 
bridge, and  spent  some  milhons  of  dollars  in  doins  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Uie  Pittsburgh  plant, 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ? 

Mr.  RoBBBTS.  That  was  one  of  the  Pittsburgh  plants  I  know  of. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  also  abandoned. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Some  of  those  plants,  bear  in  mind,  have  not  been 
abandoned.  They  have  been  substituted  to  other  purposes  than 
those  which  they  orismally  were  used  for. 

The  Chaibman.  How  about  the  Youngstown  plant,  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio  t 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  a  good,  modem  plant,  1  believe. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  taken  into  the  American  Bridge  Co.  t 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  it  do  good  work  t 

Ifr.  RoBEBTS.  You  mean  prior  to  being  taken  in  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Or  afterwards  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Was  it  an  efficient,  valuable  plant,  when  you  took 
itm?  ^ 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  other  plants  around  Youngstown 
that  you  could  concentrate  it  with,  to  advantage  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  can  not  say  from  memory  m  regard  to  that.  I 
would  have  to  look  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  abandon  it,  in  1904  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  was  not  connected  with  the  bridge  company  in 
1904. 

Mr.  Reed.  Youngstown  is  only  40  miles  from  Ambridge,  anyway* 
Mr.  Chairman.       ^  ^  .  6  .      O'     J'^ 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Buffalo  plant, 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No.  I  think  you  are  probably  asking  me  questions 
which  occurred  during  the  time  I  had  no  connection  with  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Columbus  plant  at  Columbus. 
Ohio? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  can  only  say 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  It  was  a  good  company  at  the  time 
it  was  taken  in  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  can  only  say  the  policy  of  the  company,  which 
rendered  the  company  possible  m  the  start,  was  one  of  consolidation 
and  elimination  of  a  number  of  small,  economical  units.  That  was 
their  purpose  when  they  came  together.  The  formation  which  led 
up  to  the  American  Bridge  Co.  was  on  the  part  of  these  small  inde- 
pendent units,  who  neither  had  sufficient  capital  to  operate  nor  a 
sufficient  capacity.  They  decided  the  only  thing  they  could  do 
would  be  to  consolidate,  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  plants,  and 
make  economical  units. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Lafayette  Plant,  at  Lafayette, 
Ind.? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  can  say  the  same  thing  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  good  plant  t 

Mr.  Roberts.  -Light  highway  work  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  taken  into  the  American  Bridge  Co.  t 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  bridge  company  any  length  of  time 
thereafter  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  can  not  answer  that  question;  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman. 'The  report  says  it  was  abandoned  in  1904. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  can  see  the  difference  in  sizes  when  I  say  the 
company  which  I  was  connected  with,  the  Peifcoyd  Works,  had  a 
capacity  in  its  bridge  shop  at  that  time  of  over  100,000  tons  a  year. 
If  you  wanted  to  make  an  economical  unit,  you  had  to  do  it,  and 
these  men  joined  together  for  that  purpose.  It  was  never  intended 
not  to  reduce  the  number  of  those  plants  and  to  consolidate  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Shultz  plant  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  was  a  plant  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.  .Was  it  a  pretty  good 
plant  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  type  of  work  it  did  was  light  work. 

The  Chairman.  Ana  the  Milwaukee  plant,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Mr.  RoBEBTS.  That  was  a  miscellaneous  work;  I  do  not  know  much 
about  it.    I  never  saw  it. 

The  Cblaibman.  Now,  is  it  true  that  you  sell  finishing  material  to 
the  American^ridge  Co.  at  lower  prices  than  you  charge  independent 
companies  for  the  same  character  of  material  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''you" ? 

The  Chatrman.  I  mean  the  Steel  Corporation,  in  its  intercorporate 
sales. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  Steel  Corporation  does  not  sell  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  subsidiary  companies  make  such  stuff, 
such  material  as  the  bridge  company  uses?  It  does  not  make  it 
from  the  blast  furnaces,  as  I  understand.  Do  you  sell  that  at  the 
same  price  to  another  company  as  you  would  to  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany? Do  you  sell  to  the  subsidiary  companies  at  the  same  price 
you  sell  to  independents  ?    Do  you  catch  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  you  mean  is 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  I  mean  is  this:  The  American 
Bridge  Co.  does  not  operate  blast  furnaces  nor  does  it  make  angles. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  makes  angles. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  like  the  Carnegie  Co. 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  some  sizes  sold  by  the  Carnegie  Co.  to  it. 
Some  sizes  are  sold  to  it  by  various  subsidiary  companies.  It  makes 
its  own  steel  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Carnegie  Co.  sell  to  the  American  Bridge 
Co.  at  the  same  price  as  to  independents  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  sells  at  market  rates. 

The  CHAmMAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  market  rates  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Market  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  sell  to  the  American  Bridge  Co.  for 

Mr.  Roberts.^  Why  should  it  ?  No.  It  sells  at  market  rates. 
All  intercompany  business  between  the  subsidiary  companies  and 
the  United  States  Steel  are  at  market  rates. 

Hie  Chairman.  That  is,  if  the  Carnegie  Co.  has  an  order  for 
structural  material  from  the  American  Bridge  Co.  and  it  has  a  similar 
order,  we  will  say,  from  Milliken  Bros.,  before  that  concern  went  out 
of  business — ^it  would  be  sold  to  the  American  Bridge  Co.  and  to- 
Milliken,  the  same  material,  for  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Roberts.  At  the  same  market  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  be  charged  the  same  prices  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  It  woula  be  the  same 
market  rates.  There  are  no  absolute  fixed  prices  in  the  steel  business. 
That  has  been  one  of  the  misunderstood  things. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  am  not  asking  about  that.  Suppose  the 
American  Bridge  Co.  wanted  a  certain  number  of  girders  of  certain 
dimensions  and  a  certain  number  of  I  beams  of  various  dimensions^ 
and  MiUiken  Bros,  wanted  the  same  identical  material,  at  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  gotten  the  same  amount  of 
money  from  the  American  Bridge  Co.  that  you  did  from  Milliken 
Bros.,  for  the  same  identical  thing? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  so.  Probably  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  if.it 
had  gone  out  into  the  open  market,  to  Jones  &  Laughlin,  for  instance^ 
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or  some  one  else,  would  have  bought  it  cheaper  than  it  bought  it  from 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  American  Bridge  Co.  or  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  stand  the  freight  on  the  finished  bridge  and 
structural  steel,  trom  the  point  of  manufacture  to  destination  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  American  Bridge  Co.  or  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  stand  the  freight  on  the  finished  bridge  and 
structural  steel,  from  the  point  of  manufacture  to  destination  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  terms  of  the  contract 
whether  it  is  f .  o.  b.  works  or  f .  o.  b.  destmation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  custom  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  varies  with  each  individual  contract. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  make  contracts  by  which  you  pay  the 
freight  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Oh,  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  want  to  inquire  about  that.  Is  that  done  with  a 
view  of  discriminating  between  purchasers  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No.  It  depends  upon  the  nature  of  your  contract. 
The  inquiry  may  come 

Mr.  Bartlett  (interposii^) .  In  order  to  get  the  business  t 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir.  The  inquiry  may  come  for  the  price  of 
structural  material  f.  o.  b.  cars,  worte;  from  another  party  it  may 
come  for  a  price  f .  o.  b.  cars,  for  instance,  delivered  at  Philadelphia  or 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  from  another  party  it  may  be  for  the  price  per 
pound  for  structural  work  erected  in  place,  set  up.  No  two  contracts 
are  the  same  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  If  you  got  a  contract  for  delivery  f.  o.  b.  at  your 
works,  and  one  f .  o.  b.  destmation,  you  add  the  freignt  t 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  add  freight ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Ydu  were  a  director  of  this  concern.  Can  you  tell 
what  per  cent  of  the  structural  steel  business  you  had  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  this  concern  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  I  gave  testimony  as  to  that  in  my  previous 
examination. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  refer  to  it.  I  do  not  want  ofif-hand  to  make 
a  mistake.    My  impression  is  it  was  less  than  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Of  the  entire  output. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  real  active  competition  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wno  were  your  principal  competitors  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  was  the  Phoenix  Co.,  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Co.;  the  McCiintock-Marshall  Co.  plants  at  Pittsbui^n  and  Potts- 
town,  Milliken  Bros.  They  are  innumerable.  I  could  give  you  a  list 
of  100  or  more  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  very  active  competition  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  this  American  Bridge  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  was  another  com- 
petitor. 

.The  Chairman.  I  moan  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 
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Mr.  RoBEKTS.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  about  the  American 
Bridge  Co. 

The  C^AiBMAN.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  I  was  speaking  of  the  year  1900,  and  you  are 
speaking  of  1901. 

TheC^AiBMAK.  Outside  of  those  ]rou  have  given,  who  are  the 
principal  competitors  that  did  not  ^o  in? 

Mr.  Robebts.  Those  are  the  ones  1  have  been  naming. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  They  did  not  go  into  the  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  They  did  not  go  into  the  American  bridge  Co.  or  the 
Steel  Corporation. 

Tlie  Chatrman.  How  did  the  per  cent  or  that  business,  as  conr 
trolled  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  the  time  of  its 
formation,  compare  with  the  per  cent  of  tne  tin-plate  business,  we  will 
say. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  had  a  greater  per  cent  of  the  tin-plate  business 
than  it  had  of  the  structural  business. 

The  CfTATRMAN.  How  about  the  American  steel  and  wire  business  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  had  a  greater  percentage  of  the  steel  and  wire 
business  than  it  had  of  the  structural  business. 

The  Chairhan.  How  about  the  rail  business  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  I  am  not  prepared,  ofiFhand,  to  say. 

Mr.  Chairman.  What  is  your  opmion  ? 

Mr.  Rbed.  These  figures  are  all  m  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  it.    He  will  probably  recall. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  can  five  them  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Reed.  In  1901 

Mr.  Bartlett.  What  page? 

Mr.  Reed.  Page  365  of  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith's  report. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  original  fibres,  at  the  time  of  tne  formation^ 
were  given  to  the  committee^  I  think  in  Judge  Gary[s  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  greater  per  cent,  I  believe  of  coated-tin 
mill  products,  and  a  greater  per  cent  of  black  and  coated  sheets  and 
wire  rods,  and  wire  nails,  wrought  pipe  and  tubes,  and  seamless 
tubes.  Were  there  any  businesses  in  wnich  you  had  a  less  per  cent 
of  the  output,  to  amount  to  anything,  than  of  the  structural  steel  t 

Mr.  Reed.  Pig  iron  for  one. 

The  CHAmMAN.  What  else  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  think  of  any  others  at  this  minute. 

The  CHAmMAN.  You  were  a  purchaser  of  pig  iron,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  American  Bridge  Co.  was  a  purchaser  of  pig 
iron,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  policjr  of  the  Steel  Corporation  at  the 
time  of  its  formation  to  keep  tne  price  of  pig  iron  stable,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  a  large  purchaser  of  pig  iron  at  the  time  of  its 
formation. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  not  form  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
stable  prices. 

Mr.  Romsrts.  No,  it 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  My  recollection  is  that  the  statement 
occurs  in  the  minutes  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  or  that  it  is  stated  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Carnegie  Co.,  that  its  policy,  or  the  policy  of  the 
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United  States  Steel  Corporation,  was  to  prevent  fluctuations  in  price 
of  pig  iron  and  to  obtain  a  stable  price. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  the  policy  of  the  Steel  Corporation  through- 
out has  been  to  maintam  stable  prices. 

The  Chairman.  In  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  anything;  all  output. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  concerns  that  were  com- 
petitors of  yours  at  that  time  are  now  competitors,  who  were  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  t 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  follow  you  clearly  in  the  term  '  'you/'  and 
so  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon.  What  per  cent  of  the  makers 
of  structural  steel  who  were  m  the  business  at  the  time  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  formed,  are  in  the  business  now  t 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  are  all  in  the  business,  and  in  addition  a  good 
many  more. 

The  Chairman.  Are  MiUiken  Bros,  in  the  business) 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  are  being  operated  by  receivers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  operated  by  receivers  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Milliken  Bros,  are  operated  by  receivers.  They  are 
the  only  ones  I  know  of  in  that  condition.  I  hope  there  will  not  be 
more.  But  the  number  of  independents  have  increased.  I  saw  a 
list  recently  which  showed,  I  think,  that  the  independent  structural 
plants  had  increased  in  10  years  from  some  200  to  some  400.  The 
percentage  which  the  Steel  Corporation's  structural  shops  now  bear 
to  the  wnole  is  about  30  per  cent  of  the  structural  business  of  the 
country  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  30  per  cent  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  Herbert  Knox  Smith's  figures  there  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  course  you  understand  in  the  manufacture  of  struc- 
tural shapes 

Mr.  Roberts  (uiterposing) .  Not  structural  shapes;  fabricated 
structural  material. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  American  Bridge  Co.'s  structural 
material  for  erecting  buildings. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  Young.  The  last  year  !Mr.  Smith  gives  the  structural  shapes  is 
1909. 

!Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  another  matter.  That  is  the  structural 
shape  before  fabrication — angles,  beams,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  American  Bridge  Co.,  since  it  went  into 
the  Steel  Corporation,  done  a  profitable  business? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  never  seen  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  figures  up  to  the  present,  Mr. 
Reed? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  the  figures  for  1911,  as  stated  in  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's answer  in  the  dissolution  suit.  At  the  present  time  the 
competitors  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.  produce  70  per  cent  of  bridge 
and  structural  steel  work  fabricated  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  was  my  impression. 

The  Chairman   I  know  there  was  very  sharp  competition. 
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Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Mr.  Chairman;  just  while  you  are  there,  it  may  be 
interesting  on  the  subject  of  structural  material  to  look  over  this 
diagram  1  have  here  showing  the  price  of  plate  girder  bridges  for  10 
years  prior  to  1900  and  10  years  subsequent  to  1900^  and  also  the 
wages  paid  in  bridge  shops  during  that  time.  If  we  take  the  year 
19W)  as  a  basis,  the  wa^es  in  bridge  shops  paid  have  increased  35  per 
cent,  and  the  selling  pnce  of  plate  girder  bridges  has  been  reduced  32 
per  cent.  If  they  get  apart  much  farther  there  is  going  to  be  trouble 
pretty  soon. 
The  Chaibman.  I  did  not  ^uite  catch  that. 
Mr.  Robebts.  Here  is  a  diagram  showing  the  wages  paid  the  em- 
ployees of  bridge  shops,  structural  shops,  from  the  year  1890  to  1910 : 
also  the  price  of  the  material  which  composes  plate^irder  bridges,  ana 
the  selling  price  of  plate-girder  bridges. 

The  wages  have  advanced  since  1900  35  per  cent  per  day,  whereas 
the  selling  price  of  plate-girder  bridges  has  been  reduced  32  per  cent. 
They  are  getting  farther  apart,  and  I  do  not  know  which  is  going  out 
of  sight  firat. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Now,  you  are  selling 
structuiul  shapes  at  a  very  much  less  price  than  you  did  in  1900. 
That  is,  at  a  very  much  less  profit. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Oh,  profit  1 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

The  Chaibman.  Here  is  a  condition  of  affairs  that  appears  inter- 
esting to  me.  Perhaps  you  can  explain  it.  The  dividends  received 
by  the  United'States  Steel  Corporation  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
American  Bridge  Co.  for  the  last  10  years  was  $19,715,577.50,  as 
shown  by  the  books  of  the  company,  furnished  me  by  Mr.  McRae. 
The  total  dividends  and  interest  of  the  Carnegie  bonds  received  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  the  same  time  were  $763,124,- 
386.53,  which  ^ves  2.6  per  cent  profit  for  the  American  Bridge  Co. 
during  that  period,  which  is  a  very  low  profit. 

Can  you  account,  for  me,  for  the  very  small  amount  of  the  earning 
of  the  American  Bridge  Co.  during  the  last  10  years?  Why  it  is 
that  this  company  is  earning  practically  nothing  t 

Mr.  Roberts.  One  reason,  I  might  say,  probably,  would  be  the 
very  full  current  rates  it  has  been  compefled  to  pay  for  its  material, 
to  the  other  subsidiary  companies. 

The  Chairman.  The  high  price  of  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  full  market  rates  for  raw  material.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  purchased  in  the  open  market  in  competition. 

The  other  reason  would  be  that  it  has  had  a  very  fierce  competition 
with  outsiders  throughout  that  entire  time. 

I  can  not  offhand  think  of  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  material  from  which  structural  shapes 
are  fabricated  is  so  near  the  selling  price  of  structural  shapes  there  is 
no  profit  in  it.     Do  I  understand  you  that  way  f 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  profit  is  low. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  because  of  the  lack  of  profit. 

Mr.  Young.  About  $1,900,000  a  year  was  the  averaije. 

Mr.  Roberts.  About  $2,000,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Young.  I  say,  $1,900,000. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes. 
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The  Chairmak.  Yes,  about  that. 

Mr.  Young.  It  averages  a  trifle  less  than  $2,000,000  ^  year. 

Mr.  Reed.  When  you  started  on  this  line  of  inquiry  Mr.  Roberts 
was  about  to  take  up  this  ''old  age  at  40"  business.  Do  you  want 
to  hear  from  him  on  that  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes.  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  Mr. 
Roberts.  I  had  a  memorandum  here  about  this  American  Bridge 
Co.,  and  I  was  afraid  I  would  forget  it,  so  I  ''butted  in." 

Mr.  RoBBETS.  I  had  been  giving  you  some  information  with  regard 
to  hours  of  labor  and  number  of  turns  per  week. 

I  now  would  like  to  offer  you  some  statements  in  regard  to  "old 
age  at  40."^  I  have  here  photographs  representing  761  men  emploved 
in  the  various  departments  of  tne  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  both  blast 
furnaces  and  steel  works. 

Here  is  a  group  of  blast-furnace  men  at  those  blast  furnaces. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  Mr.  Roberts,  will  you  suspend  just  a  moment  f  I 
would  like  to  hear  what  you  are  about  to  say,  but  there  is  a  Demo- 
cratic caucus  called  to  meet  when  the  House  adjourns.  Some  of  us 
will  have  to  go. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  remain,  if  you  prefer  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  will  be  glad  to  be  at  your  disposal. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  Mr.  Roberts  would  like  to  nave  all  of  the  com- 
mittee hear  what  he  has  to  saj. 

The  Chaibman.  We  can  adjourn  until  later  this  evening,  or  until 
to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  am  entirely  at  the  service  of  the  committee. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  at  10.30  o'clock. 

Thereupon  at  4.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  February  16,  1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

[Private  telegraph  servloe— oonflrmatioo.] 

Garneoie  Stebl  Co.,  February  8, 1912. 
To  Mr.  0.  L.  Closb, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Your  268.    Open  hearths  start  Sunday  morning. 

No.  1 0.  H.,  96  per  cent  men  start  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  4  per  cent  men  start  from 
3  to  6  p.  m. 

No.  2  0.  H.,  55  per  cent  men  start  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  22  per  cent  men  start  from 
3  to  6  p.  m.;  23  per  cent  men  start  6  p.  m. 

No.  3  0.  H.,  66  per  cent  men  start  from  9  a.  m.,  to  12  m.,  8  per  cent  men  start  from 
3  to  6  p.  m.^  26  per  cent  men  start  6  p.  m. 

No.  4  O.  H.,  74  per  cent  men  start  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  10  per  cent  men  start  from 
3  to  6  p.  m.y  16  per  cent  men  start  6  p.  m. 

Weeicly'tum  ends  in  aU  0.  H.  departments  anywhere  from  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  on 
Saturday.  AU  other  departments  start  6  p.  m.  on  Sunday  and  finish  before  6  p.  m. 
on  Saturday.  Twelve  hours  constitute  a  day's  work,  which  men  divide  up  to  suit 
themselves.  Common  labor  rate,  17^  cents  per  hour;  10  and  12  hours  per  day.  Average 
daily  earnings  No.  1,  $2.78;  No.  2,  $2.91;  No.  3,  $3.31;  No.  4,  $3.12;  28-inch  miU,  $2.64; 
38-inch  mill,  $2.70;  23-inch  mill,  $2.70;  33-inch  mill,  $2.79;  128-inch  mUl,  $3.02; 
140-inch  mill,  $2.83. 

(Signed)  6.  K.  Pbestgn. 
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[Private  telegnph  service— telegram.] 

Unitsd  States  Steel  Corporation, 

Fehniary  7, 191t» 
G.  E.  Preston,  Special  AgenL  Carnegie  8Usl  Co., 

Oamegie  BuUdmg^  PitUhurgk,  Pa, 

Will  you  pleaae  send  me  to-day,  if  possible,  the  time  of  dav  for  starting  and  stopping 
weekly  turns,  se^MLrately,  in  the  following  Homestead  works:  Open  hearth,  1,  2,  3, 
and  4^  23-inch  mill;  33-inch  mill;  140-inch  plate  mill;  128-inch  plate  mill;  33-indi 
bloommg  mill; '28-inch  blooming  mill.  Would  like  number  of  nours  constituting 
days'  work;  the  common  labor  wage  and  the  average  daily  earnings  for  these  dejMurt- 
ments  based  on  month  of  October  or  some  other  reprssentative  month. 

C.  L.  CiiOSB. 


[Telegram.] 


United  States  Stebl  Ck>RPORATiON, 
24(f]  PUUhurgh,  Fehrwxry  7,  ISlt-^^JS  p.  m. 

0.  L.  Close:  Impossible  to  grive  you  information  this  evening.    Will  wire  as 
soon  as  possible  to-morrow. 

0.  K.  Prbaton. 


[Private  telegraph  aervkfr— Tetogram.] 

140)  Unftbd  States  Steel  Corporation, 

FitUburgh,  February  P,  IBlt-^tM  p.  m. 
0.  L.  Close: 

Your  167.  Statistics  compiled  some  time  ago,  show  that  6  per  cent  of  our  men  work 
8  hours,  36  per  cent  10  hoiurs,  5  per  cent  11  hours,  53  per  cent  12  hours,  and  1  per  cent 
13  hours.    Auditor  Campbell  gave  W.  J.  Filbert  this  information  on  March  1,  1911. 

G.  K.  Preston. 


A.  0.  Dinkey,  President. 

Carneoie  Steel  Co., 
General  Offices,  Carneoie  Buildino, 
Pittsburghy  Pa,,  September  14,  1911, 

Mr.  J.  A.  Farrbll,  PreMent,  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y, 

Dear  Sir:  As  per  your  request  of  August  31  for  information  regarding  average  hours 
of  rest  and  active  labor  for  different  classes  of  employees,  1  inclose  herewith  statement 
showing  the  per  cent  of  time  actually  worked  by  men  working  on  12-hour  turns. 

These  figures  were  taken  by  practical  men  on  the  ground  witn  a  stop  watch,  keeping 
the  time  only  when  the  employees  were  actually  employed  performing  the  duties 
incident  to  their  occupation. 

I  also  inclose  details  of  some  of  the  occupations  in  the  open-hearth  department, 
showing  just  what  the  men  do  and  the  length  of  time  employed  on  each  item.  We  do 
not  have  details  on  the  occupations  at  blast  furnaces  or  rolling  mills,  but  will  make  an 
effort  to  secure  the  same. 

I  attach  a  statement  showing  six-day  labor  plan  at  the  blast  furnaces;  also  a  state- 
ment showing  percentage  of  men  working  six  and  seven  davs  per  week  at  one  of  our 
plants — this  latter  statement  taken  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  August. 

I  am  sending  you  imder  separate  cover  a  set  of  photographs,  taken  at  our  various 
departments,  of  men  over  40  vears  of  age,  and  of  over  20  years  of  service,  which,  I 
think,  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  condition  of  our  men  than  could  be  set  up  in 
any  statement  we  could  prepare. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  C.  Dinkey,  President, 
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Per  oent  of 
BbflEt-foniace  department:  time  worked. 

Keeper 54.0 

FizBt  helper 61.0 

Second  helper 61. 5 

dayman 50.0 

Hot-blast  man 26.0 

Cinder  snappen  (average  of  3).. 63. 0 

Average ." 47.6 

Open-hearth  department: 

First  helper 34.3 

Second  helper 63.3 

Cinder  pitman 40.5 

Chaiging  machineman 32.6 

Hot-metal  craneman 32. 5 

Average 40.6 

Forty-Inch  bloom  mill: 

Roller , 40.0 

Leverman  No.  1 61. 3 

Leverman  No .  2 60. 0 

Heater 26.0 

Soaking-pit  craneman 64.4 

Average 46.3 

Eiriiteen-incn  bar  mill: 

Roller 73.0 

Guide  setter 61. 7 

Rougher 75.0 

Intermediate : 80. 0 

Finisher 78.8 

Hot-bed  leverman 76.0 

Craneman 61.3 

Average 72.3 

Fourteen-inch  bar  mill: 

Roller 65.7 

Guide  setter 52. 5 

Rougher 86.4 

Finisher 83.7 

Craneman 60. 0 

Transfer  leverman 73. 4 

Hot-bed  leverman 78. 3 

Average 71.5 

Twenty-two  mch  mill,  No.  1: 

Roller 34.0 

Guide  setter 40. 0 

Guide  setter 42.0 

Rougher 80.0 

Finisher 79.0 

Craneman 51.0 

Avenu^e 54.  3 

Twenty-two-inch  mill  No.  2: 

Roller 28.5 

Guide  setter 23.0 

Do 32.0 

Rougher 65.0 

Finisher 63.0 

Transfer  Leverman 63. 0 

Craneman 60. 0 

Average 47.8 
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Steel  power  and  crew,  actual  tDorbing  time  Aug.  9, 1911. 

M*  in* 

Steel  pourer  working  heals 1  24 

Oleuungup 1  32 

Actual  time  worked 2  56 

Fint  man  working  heats 1  29 

Cleaning  up 1  35 

Actual  time  worked 3  4 

Pusher  man  working  heats 1  29 

Cleaning  up .' 1  42 

Actual  time  worked 3  11 

Steel  eranenum^  aidml  working  time,  Aug,  9, 1911, 

Time  working  heats 1  15 

Time  loading  scrap  and  cinder 2  7 

Time  on  ladle 0  46 

Oiling  and  cleaning  crane 1  5 

Actual  time  worked 5  13 

Check  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Hot-metal  craneman,  adual  working  time,  Aug,  10, 1911, 

M.M.  to  furnace 3  41 

Oiling  crane 0  49 

Dumping  dolomite 0  52 

Actual  time  worked 5  22 

Charging  machine  man^e  adual  working  time,  Aug.  10, 1911, 

Time  charging  heats 4  6 

Time  oiling  crane 0  20 

Actual  time  worked 4  26 

Stripper  man's  actual  working  time,  Aug.  11, 1911. 

Fint  man's  actual  time  worked 2  54 

Second  man's  actual  time  worked 2  55 

Check  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

No.  S8 furnace,  Aug.  4,  1911. 

First  helper's  actual  working  time: 

Reversing  and  examining  furnace - 1  2 

Making  bottoms 0  20 

Working  heat 0  25 

Taking  tests 0  13 

On  hunch  hole 0  8 

Tapping  heat 0  10 

Bankinff  doors 0  6 

Help  rabble  on  No.  37  furnace 0  25 

Actual  time  worked 2  49 


« 
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Second  helper's  actual  workiiig  time:                                                                  H.  m. 

Grettmg  stock  for  heat 2  10 

Tapping  heat 0  10 

Worldngheat 0  11 

Taking  tests 0  16 

Tapping  hole 0  20 

li[uangl>ottom 0  15 

Cleaning  up 0  55 

On  spout 1  SO 

Actual  time  worked 5  46 

No.  47/umaee,  Aug,  7, 1911, 

Cinder  pitman  actual  working  time: 

On  cinder  pit 1  2 

On  tapping  hole 0  9 

On  tapping  heats 0  48 

On  making  bottoms 0  45 

Shoveling  manganese  in  ladle 0  2 

Cleaning  up 0  18 

Actual  time  worked 3  4 

Stopper  tetter  and  ereWf  aetwd  worhing  time. 

Stopper  setter  actual  time  worked 3  5 

First  helper  actual  working  time 3  39 

Second  helper  actual  workup  time 3  24 

Extra  men  getting  stoppers,  loam,  and  cleaning  up 3  48 

Check  frcntn  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Stopper  utter  and  crew,  July  26, 1911, 

Stopper  setter  actual  time  worked  on  ladles 3  42 

Fiist  helper  actual  time  worked 5  51 

Second  helper  actual  time  worked 5  10 

Gbeck  bom  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Stripperman  actual  worhing  time,  Juig  f7, 1911, 

Stripping  heats 3  46 

Oiliiig  stripper 0  26 

Actual  time  worked 4  12 

Hoi  metal  craneman*§  actual  worhmg  tune,  July  28, 1911. 

Hot  metal  to  furnaces 6  26 

Oiling  crane 1  27 

Actual  time  worked 7  58 

Charging  mxnchine  man*$  aUual  working  txme,  July  28, 1911. 

Ghaiging  heats 3  6 

Qieck  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Steel  paurer  and  aew,  July  21, 1911. 

Time  pouring  heats 2  22 

Time  cleaning  up 1  24 

Actual  time  worked,  steel  pourer 3  46 
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FizBtman:                                                                                                             H.  m. 

Time  working  heats 2  25 

Time  cleaning  up 1  16 

Actual  time  worked 3  41 

Puflher  man: 

Time  working  heat , 2  22 

Time  deaning  up 1  16 

Actual  time  worked 3  38 

No.  67 furnace,  JvJy  24,  t911. 

Yint  helper,  actual  working;  time: 

Reversing  and  examimng  furnace 1  9 

Making  bottom 0  22 

Working  heat 0  36 

Taking  tests 0  13 

On  hunch  hole 0  18 

Tapping  heat 0  13 

Bulking  doors 0  5 

On  ports 1  35 

Actual  time  worked 4  30 

Second  helper: 

Time  on  spout 1  13 

Time  cleaning  up 1  8 

Time  getting  stock  for  heat 2  34 

Time  taking  tests 0  13 

Time  on  tapping  hole 0  14 

Time  on  tapping  heat 0  13 

Time  workmg  heat ,. 0  27 

Actual  time  worked 6  2 

Check  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

No.  64fumaee,  July  25, 1911. 

Cinder  pitman's  actual  working  time: 

Tapping  hole 0  22 

Tapping  heats 0  50 

Malong  bottoms 1  18 

Shoveling  manganese  in  ladle 0  7 

On  cinder  pit 0  48 

Cleaning  up 0  22 

Actual  time  worked 3  47 

Steel  craneman,  July  21, 1911. 

Worlring  heats 3  8 

Loading  scrap  and  cinder 2  13 

On  ladles 1  45 

Oiling  crane 0  40 

Repauing  crane 0  45 

Actual  time  worked 8  31 

Check  horn  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
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Carmgie  Steel  Co.,  Homettead  Steel  WcTt». 
Steel  works:  H.  m. 

Men,  average  force 7, 110 


''erage  toTc< 
7  days  (3. 


Worked  7  days  (3.4  per  cent) 240 

Men  not  working  7  days  (96.6  per  cent) 6,870 

Men,  average  force,  not  including  hospital  and  police 7, 076 

Worked  7  days  (2.7  per  cent) 205 

Men  not  working  7  days  (97.3  per  cent)..^ 6, 870 

Blast  fomacee: 

Men,  average  force 975 

Worked  7  days  (8  per  cent) 77 

Men  not  working  7  days  (92  per  cent) 808 

Men,  average  force,  not  including  hospital  and  police 966 

Worked  7  days  (7 .6  per  cent) 68 

Men  not  working  7  days  (92.4  per  cent) 898 

3.4  per  cent  men  working  7  days,  not  including  hospital  and  police. 
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u  ol  pUnt,  CUrtoo;  pwjod  Aown,  AprU  uid  IU7,  I>1I. 

Camtgie  Steel  Co.  blaet-fumaee  labor — Time  vioritd  by  men 
[Tigiue  1  denotea  itj  luni,  *  denote*  nlchl  turn.] 
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UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 


Ccamegit  Steel  Co,  hUut-fumace  labor — time  worked  by  men  who 


Check 
No. 


2078 
2208 
2362 
2385 
2031 
2032 
2256 
2044 
2007 
2342 
2372 
2256 
2292 
2268 
2263 
2035 
2013 
2365 


2361 
2241 
2304 
2178 
2024 
2101 
2277 
2075 
2079 
2107 
2214 
2208 
2332 
2181 
2136 
2308 
2215 
2139 
2386 
2313 
2029 
2076 
2036 
2115 
2352 
2237 
2094 
2097 
2096 
2129 
2242 
2334 
2057 
2173 
2008 
2274 
2336 
2276 
2223 
2230 


Occupation  at  which  engaaad 
greater  part  of  the  2  months' 
period. 


Cinder  car  operator 

do 

do 

do 

Ladle  liner 

Ladle  liner  helper 

Pig  machine  foreman. . . 

do 

Pig  machine  repairman. 

do 

First  leverman 

do 

Second  leyerman 

do 

Pig  machine  helper 

do 

Ladle  patcher  foreman . 
Ladle  patcher  laborer. . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pipefitter 

Pipe  fitter  helper 

Millwright 

do 

Larry  man 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Scrap  man 

—  .do 

do 

do 

Cagers 

do 

do 

do 


First  month. 
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[Telegram.] 

Unitbd  States  Stbbl  Cobporation, 

John»town^  Febrwary  7, 191t. 
G.  L.  Close: 

No  changes  now,  our  letter  October  23d.  Five  per  cent  total  number  of  men 
working  12  nours. 

3.49  P.  Daniel  Goolidob. 

(TelegramJ 

Unitbd  Statbs  Stbbl  Cobpobatton, 
Daniel  Goolidoe,  Fehruary  7, 191t. 

Prendent,  Lorain  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown^  Pa, 

Are  there  any  modifications  or  changes  in  statement  your  letter  October  23,  regarding 
6-day  week  labor.  Please  give  me  percentage  of  total  men  employed  working 
r^ularly  12  hours  per  day. 

G.  L.  Clobb. 


The  Lorain  Steel  Go., 
JohTietown,  Pa.,  October  tS,  2911. 
Mr.  G.  L.  Close, 

United  States  Steel  Corporation^  New  York^  N.  Y, 

Deab  Sir:  Answering  your  favor  of  the  19th  instant,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  few 
men  which  we  had  in  our  employ  which  were  working  over  six  days  in  a  week  were 
reduced  to  six  days  some  ei^ht  months  ago,  and  in  view  of  the  very  small  number  of 
men  which  were  so  working  it  did  not  change  any  the  description  of  our  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

Dai^iel  Cooltoge,  Prendent. 


The  Lobain  Steel  Co., 
Johnstowtif  Pa.f  September  IS,  1911, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Farbell, 

President  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  New  York,  N  Y, 

Deab  Sib:  Answering  vour  ftivor  of  the  3l8t  ultimo: 

I  am  inclosing  herewiu  statement  of  the  average  working  conditions  of  to-day. 
Extraordinary  conditions  will  alter  this  schedule  in  the  case  (3  individuals  and  occa- 
sionally in  departments. 

Generally  speaking^  overtime  is  eliminated  and  night  turn  taken  off  in  the  switch 
works,  frog  and  crossing  department,  electric  deparfinent,  and  pattern  shop  during 
the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  Feoruary,  and  March.  The  statement 
shows  the  working  conditions  from  April  1  to  November  1. 

Trusting  that  this  will  meet  your  requirements,  I  remain, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Daniel  Coolidoe,  President. 
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The  Lorain  Sud  Co. 

[Sbeet  2,  Continiiatlaii  of  letter.] 


PfttteniBhop 

Sw.  Works  &  F.  A  X.  depertment. 


Merhimlfau  departmant. , 

Stcain^depertmeiit. 

Steel^toundry. 

Oimir^ieBrth  fumaooo 

Melters  and  hdpen  (6) 

8toeker(3) 

Chai8Br(2) 

T<edlenien  and  helpen  (6).... 

GrnoCble-famaoe  men  (2) 

nonntng  room— 

Sand-blast  men  (20) 

Blacksmiths  and  he4;)en  (6) . 

cuppers  (aO) 

Laborers  (138) 

Amwaling  fomaoes  (8) 

Molding  floor— 

Moldera(101) 

Holders' nelpeis  (39) 

Coremaken  (28) 

^Cranemen  (18) 

IranfnmdrT... 

Uoldera(33) 

KelttngCS). 


C3eaninf  (10). 

Cotemakera  (14) 

L«borefs(20) 

J.A8.C.R.R.: 

OpcnittTig  department. . 

Traek  department , 

Tnok^weldlng  department. 
Ii^jleBlde  Mine 


Day  turn. 


60 

eo 

60 
60 
72 


12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 

10 

10 

9 


0 
6 
8 
9 
5 

? 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


9 
7i 

None. 
6 

None. 


None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


72  None. 
60  ,  None. 
60    None. 


60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 


9 

3 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


10 

10 

10 

9 


60 
60 
60 
48 


None. 
5 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


6 
None. 
None. 
None. 


Night  turn. 


12 
12 


12 


10 
10 


8 


12 


72    I  None. 
72    '  None. 


72      None. 


12       72    I  None. 


80 


17 


74 
25 


1,463 


[Telegram.] 

United  States  Steel  Corpobation, 

PilUbwrgh,  February  7, 191t. 
C.  L.  Close: 

Statement  accompanying  my  letter  of  Oct.  26th  is  correct,  requiring  no  modification 
or  change. 

E.  W.  Parqnt. 

[Telegram.] 

UNrrED  States  Steel  Corporation, 

February  7,  191t, 
E.  W.  Parokt, 

Preiideni  Anuriean  8he$t  de  Tin  Plate  Co., 

Frick  Building,  PiUshurgh,  Pa. 

Are  there  any  modifications  or  changes  to  make  in  statement  letter  October  26, 
regarding  6-day  week? 

0.  L.  Close. 
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Ambbioak  Sheet  Sc  Tin  Plate  Co., 
Mr.  C.  L.  Close,  PUUburgh,  October  tS,  1911, 

Committee  of  Safety  ^ 

United  States  Steel  Corporation^ 

71  Broadway,  New  York,  N,  Y, 

Deab  Sir:  Referring  to  vour  letter  of  October  29, 1  am  incloBing  herewith  a  state- 
ment which  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  employees  working  in  and  around  our 
various  plants.8)  9, 10, 11,  and  12  houn  per  day. 

With  respect  to  the  elimination  of  the  7-d&y  week,  we  have  had  but  little  to  do  in 
that  direction,  as  the  only  men  generallv  employed  in  our  works  during  seven  days 
are  watchmen,  water  tenders,  etc.;  aaa  these  throughout  our  company  would  not 
aggregate  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total. 

JL  feel  certain  that  tne  inclosed  statement  giving  data  relative  to  number  and  ijec^ 
centage  of  men  working  8,  9, 10,  11,  and  12  hours  per  day  will  prove  very  interesting 
to  you. 

YoujB,  very  truly, 

E.  W.  Pabont,  PreeidenL 


"  .SSS  .SSSSS5555SS"S 
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[Telegram.] 

United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

Chicago,  February  9, 1912, 
C.  L.  Close: 

The  average  for  1911  of  12  hours,  so-called  turn  men,  was  30  per  cent  of  total  number 
of  employees.  This  includes  construction  men.  Of  men  employed  in  operating, 
35  per  cent  work  regularly  12  hours. 

E.  M.  Haoer. 


Uniyersal  Portland  Cement  Co., 

Chicago,  November  7,  1911, 
Mr.  C.  L.  Close, 

Committee  of  Safety,  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

71  Broadway,  New  Yorh  City. 

Dear  Sir:  In  replv  to  your  letter  of  the  20th,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  have  put 
in  operation  the  six-oav  week  completely,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  operation 
of  all  our  kilns  on  Sundays,  lliis  has  been  accomplished  by  the  expenditure  of  latge 
sums  of  money  at  each  of  our  plants — Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5 — ^for  additions  and  alterations, 
as  well  a^  the  greater  investment  in  our  new  plant  No.  6,  which  is  just  coming  into 
operation.  It  was  necessary  to  increase  the  equipment  in  our  raw-material  milk  and 
tne  capacitv  of  our  finishing  mills  so  as  to  prepare  the  amount  of  raw  material  and  to 
grind  the  clinker  in  six  days  that  was  formerly  done  in  seven.  In  other  words,  an 
addition  of  one-sixth  more  work  each  week  day. 

It  was  necessary  to  provide  storage  facilities  at  each  plant  to  store  raw  material  to 
nm  the  kilns  24  hours,  aggregating  over  10,000  tons. 

This  plan  is  working  very  satisfactorily,  with  the  result  that  no  men  work  on  Sundays 
except  those  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  kilns,  which  must  be  operated  without 
interruption.  ' 

Our  best  practice  shows  that  75  or  80  per  cent  of  our  force  are  off  on  Sundays,  and  it 
is  compulsory  for  the  majority  that  work  on  Sunday  to  take  a  day  off  during  the  week. 

We  nave  been  working  this  out  gradually  and  find  that  it  works  very  well. 

In  regard  to  hours  of  laoor,  I  hana  you  herewith  copy  of  statement  recently  furnished 
Mr.  Farrell  on  this  subject. 

I  trust  this  gives  you  the  information  you  desire.  If  not,  I  will  be  pleased  to  have 
you  advise  me. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Edward  M.  IIager,  President. 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 


Men  on  12-hour  turns. 


Tube  mill  operators 

BiUmill 

Scale  operators 

Hopper  men 

Ball  and  tube  mill  betpen 

Shg  and  stone  drier  feeders 

Slag-drier  firemen 

StoDe-drler  firemen 

Sl^-drier  men 

Stone-drier  men 

Barnermen. 

Burner  barmen 

FuBer  mlU  operators 

Firemen  in  coal  house 

Kent  mill  operators 

Kent  mill  helpers 

Stock-houae  man 

General  labor 

MlU  handy  men,  R.  M.  A  F.  M 

Mill  handy  men,  B.  B 

MmmacWnists 

OUera 

Clinker  crane  operators 

2  electricians 

Men  on  10  hour  turns:  cement  packers 


Number 

of  hours 

active. 


8 

9 

8 
10 
11 
11 

7 
10 
10 
10  I 

« I 

8i 

9 

9 
10 

6 
10 

8 

I 

9 

8 

9 

9 

8 


Remarks. 


Helping  foremen  2  hours. 


Hard  work. 
Do. 


Do. 


Rest  of  time  walchlu^. 
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Universal  Portland  Cbmbnt  Go, 

Chicago,  October  SO,  1911, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Farrell, 

Pretident,  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

71  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

•T'Dbab  Sir:  I  regret  the  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  regarding  the  number  of 
hours  of  active  labor  of  the  employees  of  this  company. 

We  have  made  a  number  of  observations  in  trying  to  determine  as  accurately  as 
possible  the  time  that  the  men  are  Actively  occupied  in  the  various  positions. 

The  operating  men  in  the  plant  are  theoretically  always  on  duty,  but  as  most  of 
the  appliances  are  practically  automatic,  there  are  few  positions  requiring  hard 
physical  exertion.  The  work  consists  mostly  of  adjusting  feeds  of  and  lubricating 
the  machines  and  cleaning  up  around  same,  in  the  performance  of  which  they  are 
active  the  number  of  hours  shown  on  that  attached  statement,  the  rest  of  ths  time 
they  are  watching  the  machinery. 

llie  cement  packing  comprises  the  hardest  physical  labor  of  any  occupation  around 
the  cement  plant,  and  the  packers  are  allowea,  as  a  rule,  during  the  hot  weather 
season  an  extra  man  in  a  gang  of  six,  and  the  natural  delays  due  to  moving  can  and 
settinjg  empties  at  the  packing  rooms,  and  other^incidental  delays,  give  them  all 
occasionally  a  few  minutes  rest. 

We  have  not  included  the  machinists  working  in  the  shop,  as  they  never  have  hard 
physical  labor;  the  only  mechanics  who  have  to  work  hard  are  repair  men  out  in 
the  mill  in  cases  of  breakdown,  which  of  course,  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Our  plants  are  now  so  arranged  that  75  or  80  per  cent  of  our  force  is  off  on  Sundays, 
and  it  is  compulsory  for  the  majority  who  work  on  Sunday  to  take  a  day  off  during 
the  week.    We  are  planning  this  out  gradually  and  find  that  it  works  out  very  well. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  fumiui  any  further  information  on  this  matter  if  you  so  desire. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Edward  M.  Haoer,  Prendent. 

[Tdle^m.] 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,      • 
DultUh,  Miim.,  February  7,  1912, 
C.  L.  Closes 

Only  men  working  7  days  a  week  and  12-hour  shifts  are  pump  men  and  firemen; 
percentage  to  total  labor  employed  8)  per  cent.    Others  91)  per  cent. 

W.  J.  Olcott. 


[Teldgnm.] 


United  States  Steel  (Corporation, 

February  7,  1912, 
W.  J.  Olcott, 

President  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  Wolvin  Building,  Duluth,  Minn.: 

Will  you  please  advise  to  what  extent  6-day  labor  has  been  put  into  efifect  in  your 
company?  Would  like  percentage  of  total  men  employed  working  regularly  7  days 
per  week.  Also  percentage  of  total  men  employed  working  reguLurly  12  hours  per 
day. 

Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co., 
General  Opficbs,  Wolvin  Building, 

Duluth,  Minn.,  September  14,  1911. 
Mr.  James  A.  Farrell, 

PreMent  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

Empire  Building,  71  Broadway,  New  York,  N,  Y, 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  acknowledge  herewith  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  6th  instant, 
asking  for  statement  showing  the  average  hours  of  rest  and  active  labor  of  (he  different 
classes  of  emplovees  of  this  company. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  your  letter  that  you  desire  to  ascertain  the  actual 
hours  of  continuous  labor  that  our  various  employees  work  while  on  duty  as  compared 
with  the  time  of  rest  while  he  if  on  such  duty. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  our  mining  operations,  it  is  verv  difficult  to  secure  such  infor- 
nation.    I  inclose,  however,  a  classification  of  our  labor,  divided  into  surface  and 
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undfiiipouiui^  and  ahowing  the  houn  of  labor  for  which  the  various  classificationa, 
are  paid  each  da¥|  aiMl  the  number  of  hours  of  rest  that  they  have  outside  d  the  day's 
labor,  llie  woddng  day  coxtsistB  of  10  hours,  with  the  exception  of  fii»inen  and 
pump  men,  who  of  necessity  relieve  in  place,  and  eightphour  shift  for  miners  and  others 
sinking  shafts  in  wet  places  where  we  use  an  eight-hour  shift,  the  men  relieving  in 
place. 

In  ouJr  undeiground  work  none  of  oar  men  actually  work  over  eight  hours,  for  the 
reaeon  that,  after  blasting,  the  men  are  not  able  to  go  back  into  their  drifts  and  stopes 
until  the  smoke  has  disappeared,  and  duiing  such  times  they  of  course  rest. 

We  have  no  strenuous  occupations  where  men  work  under  oppressed  or  disagreeable 
conditions.  Our  mines  are  all  well  ventilated  and  we  do  not  have  the  gases  that  are 
encountered  in  coaJUmining  opemtions. 

In  our  steam-shovel  operations,  while  the  wnnrk  is  active  during  the  actual,  loading 
of  trains,  there  is  always  an  intermittent  period  of  a  few  minutes  while  the  loaded 
trains  are  going  out  and  erases  are  being  put  in.   . 

I  do  not  know  oi  any  of  onr  employees  who  are  overworked  eft  who  do  not  have 
ample  rest  during  the  24  hours  of  uie  day. 

U  the  above  doNOs  not  give  you  the  information  in  exactly  the  form  that  you  desire 
it,  I  wiU  be  glad  to  endeavor  to  furnish  such  additional  data  as  you  may  indicate. 
Vecy  truly)  yours, 

W.  J.  OiiCOTT,  Premdmt. 


Cbutijuation  of  labcr. 


Hours  of— 


Clao  of  labor. 


Labor.       Reet. 


XTnder{^x)und. 


Miidiis  captftliis . 

Shift  009808. .... 


Tlmbennen 

Tnunmen 

Pnmpmeii 

Skip  tendtfa. 

GeiMf&l  andersKHnHl  laboren. 


Surface. 


LoooinotlTe  onglxifiers.. . 

LoeMnoMve  flUMnen 

Looomotive  famtenwuv. 
Steam-shovel  engliieexs. 
Steam  shovel  cianemen. 
SteanM^hovel  firemen. . . 
StatiMMTj^  engtneMS. . . . 

Statl0Dai7  flruDen 

Swltdunsn. 


BlackamlthB... 


Common  lahorera. 

OffiOQ 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 


14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
12 
14 
14 


10 

14 

12 

12 

10 

14 

10 

14 

10 

14 

12 

12 

10 

14 

12 

12 

10 

14 

10 

14 

10 

14 

10 

14 

10 

14 

10 

14 

10 

14 

9  to  10 

14  to  15 

RamarkB. 


Relieve  in  place. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


OuvER  Iron  Mining  Co., 
General  Offices,  Wolvin  Building, 

Duluthf  Minn.f  Augutt  9, 1911. 

Mt  Dsar  Sib:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  5th  instant,  asking  for  certain  infor- 
mation  reeazding  the  nationality  of  our  employees,  their  living  conditions,  improve- 
ments maae  to  letter  their  condition,  policy  of  houfling,  etc.,  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith 
statement  compiled  as  of  February  1,  1911,  covering  nationalities  at  ail  of  our  mines 
on  the  various  ranoBS,  from  which  you  will  see  that  the  great  majority  of  our  employees 
are  of  foreign  birm.  I  also  send  you  detailed  statement  as  of  April  3,  1911,  snowing 
the  number  of  dwelling,  boarding  houses,  and  camps  at  each  of  our  mines  on  all  m 
the  ranges,  tcgether  with  the  number  of  men  housed  and  percentage  of  employees 
hotised. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  living  conditions  at  all  of  our  mines  are  such  as  to  bear  inves- 
tigation and  will  compare  very  favorably  with  those  furnished  by  other  companies 
in  the  various  districts  in  which  we  are  operating.    These  conditions  have  been  very 
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much  improved  aince  the  organization  of  the  steel  company,  in  that  we  have  erected 
hundreds  of  houses  for  our  men  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  varying  conditions  and 
sizes  of  families.  These  houses  are  well  constructed,  warm,  and  kept  in  fiist-daBB 
condition.  We  have  made  special  efforts  to  see  that  the  houses  and  surroundings  are 
kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  The  rents  charged  for  these  houses  are  very 
reasonable  as  compared  with  ^e  prices  paid  for  similar  houses  owned  by  other  people. 
Our  rule  is  to  charge  $1  per  month  for  each  $100  invested  in  the  housej  this  does  not 
include  the  vsdue  of  the  lot.  We  keep  the  house  in  repair.  The  policy  of  furnish- 
ing ffood  houses  at  a  reasonable  rental  enables  us  to  keep  a  better  class  of  men  than  we 
would  otherwise  obtain.  Furthermore,  where  our  operations  are  located  at  some  dis- 
tance from  towns  and  villages,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  own  these  houses. 

I  might  say  that  the  houses  that  we  have  erected  are  of  a  much  higher  gnde  and 
more  artistic  than  those  that  were  used  in  previous  years.  Furthermore,  wherever 
electricity  is  available  these  houses  have  been  wired  and  are  lighted  by  that  means. 
At  many  points  we  have  planted  trees  and  shrubbery,  graded  streets,  and  endeavored 
to  a  reasonable  extent  to  beautify  the  surroundings.  Wherever  possible,  we  have 
furnished  our  mine  locations  and  nouses  with  city  water,  and  a  large  number  of  our 
houses  are  provided  with  bath  and  toilet  rooms.  During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
also  erectea  gjreatly  improved  change  houses  where  the  men  can  leave  their  clothes 
and  wash,  lliese  buildings  are  put  up  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible,  lighted  by 
electricity,  have  concrete  fioors  and  sanitary  conditions  for  washing,  and  are  also 
provided  with  shower  baths  and  steel  lockers  m  which  the  men  can  keep  their  clothes 
under  lock  and  key.  We  have  found  that  the  men  have  taken  very  Jdndly  to  the 
use  of  shower  baths,  and  it  has  proved  a  great  success. 

At  several  of  our  more  important  points  where  we  have  lajqge  shops,  as  at  Virginia 
and  Hibbing,  we  have  put  up  separate  buildings  where  machinists'  nelpers  and  other 
employees  can  have  steel  lockers  and  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  wash  and  bathe. 
This  policy  has  proved  very  satisfactory  and  will  undoubtedly  be  further  extended. 
At  some  of  our  larger  engine  houses  we  nave  put  in  toilet  rooms  and  washing  facHities. 

As  to  what  the  foreigners  have  done  to  better  their  own  condition,  would  state 
that  on  the  older  ranges  they  have  to  a  large  extent  built  and  improved  their  homes 
and  surroundings.  But  this  is  not  true  on  the  Kissabe  Range,  where  so  much  of 
our  labor  is  what  we  call  common  labor  employed  around  the  open  pits.  In  this 
locality  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  improve  their  condition  have  principally 
been  started  by  ourselves.  We  have  been  quite  successful  in  our  efforts  at  times 
when  labor  was  very  plentiful^  but  when  we  are  operating  to  full  capacity  and  men 
are  scarce  they  prefer  to  live  in  poorer  houses,  with  a  number  of  men  crowded  into 
one  house,  and  under  conditions  such  as  we  do  not  approve  of. 

I  am  positive  that  the  living  conditions  prevailing  at  all  of  our  miniiig  districts 
are  far  better  than  those  that  prevail  in  other  mining  districts  of  the  United  States 
and  that  more  has  been  done  to  furnish  employees  with  comfortable,  fumitary,  and 
attractive  homes  than  in  any  mining  commimity  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

In  regard  to  educational  facilities,  there  is  no  place  where  they  have  better  buildings 
or  equipment  or  teachers  than  on  the  iron  ranges.  The  school  population  at  all  of 
these  mining  towns  increase?  very  rapidly,  and  it  has  required  Is^:*^  expenditures 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  to  fumijBn  adequate  school  facilities.  In  the  majority 
of  these  schools  we  have  not  only  the  graded  courses  and  high-school  courses,  but  also 
domestic  science  and  manual  training.  Books  and  other  material  are  furnished  free. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  company  to  approve  of  and  encourage  the  upbuilding 
of  the  school  systems  at  all  mining  points. 

At  two  points,  viz,  Hibbing  and  \  irginia,  we  have  erected  clubhouses  and  furnished 
the  same  for  employ eo?.  These  were  started  several  years  ago  and  have  proven  very 
satisfactory  as  furnishing  desirable  quarters  in  which  the  men  may  spend  their  spare 
time  in  the  way  of  amusement,  social  intercourse,  reading,  etc.  Some  place  of  this 
kind  is  absolutely  necessary,  otherwise  the  men  will  go  to  saloons  and  other  places. 
The  results  secured  at  these  two  points  are  so  satisfactory  that  we  shall,  when  business 
conditions  improve,  advocate  and  recommend  the  erection  of  similar  buildings  at 
other  important  mining  districts. 

r  It  has  been  our  policy  to  render  substantial  assistance  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  to  all 
churches,  regardless  of  denomination. 

We  have  this  day  sent  Mr.  Close  a  lonc^  telegram  covering  certain  expenditures 
that  have  been  made  for  improving  the  condition  of  our  employees  and  which  I  under- 
stand was  for  your  information. 

Trusting  this  will  give  you  the  desired  information,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  J.  Olcott,  Prendent, 

Mr.  J.  A.  Farrell, 

Preddentf  Empire  Building,  71  Broadway^  New  York  City, 
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Dwelling  and  hoarding  houses,  Oliver  Iron  Mimng  Co. 


lone. 

DweUing* 

Boarding 

booses. 

Camps. 

Nnmber  of  men— 

• 

Percent 

Housed. 

Employed. 

boused* 

MeoomiiiiM: 

Oumlii 

146 

13 

32 

22 

5 

8 

23 

3 

8 

101 
12 
82 
48 
12 
1 
1 

790 

404 

176 

114 

05 

1 

2 

20.4 

.^■^i'""  ■•••••••• • 

Anpm. r 

3.0 

RivMrtODa  .•....••••...•..••........• 

1 
I 

1 

46.6 

Vsi»fl«M 

42.1 

Mfehinn 

12.6 

IFQII  IRiaS'B ^••■•■•••......... 

100.0 
59.0 

Condyi 

jw*:;:::::;;:;;:;::::::::::::::: 

1 

Coll 

Todd  IConomliiiM  range 

200 

4 

317 

1,582 

20.0 

Lake  Sopenor , 

186 

26 

2 

21 

3 
100 

203 

26 

2 

407 

40.0 

wtnthnip  ■ 

Qmen  *.*. 

•*•••••••• 

889 

I^eoe  Ooiizse  * 

mtrJi^M.   ,. 

26 
.... 

7.2 

KMomlMr  • . .  .....  .....  ...  ...    X 

*****' 

1 

13 
20 

lloore* 

1 
1 
2 

••*"•••■•■ 

1 

78 
48 

"^i 

46.0 

'  Total  Harquette  Range 

842 

4 

292 

975 

80.0 

1 

Ga|»Mo  Range: 

103 

5 

12 

1 

12 

36 

21 

2 

1 

172 

8 

11 

1 

48 

85 

39 

6 

296 

196 

1 

54 

106 

68 

80 

10.0 

Tflden 

2.7 

Atl*ntic......... 

5.6 

Chicago 

100.O 

i 

1 

79.6 

Poritan 



80.2 

61.0 

Plainer 

1 

7.5 

Total  Oogebic  Range 

191 

4 

866 

2,373 

15.4 

. 

Veraimon  Range: 

Pkaumr 

28 

i 

• 

64 

17 
0 
1 

20 

480 
312 
105 
40 
203 

11.2 

Zenith 

5.4 

Sibley 

•*****"*** 

4.6 

Savoy 

Plondan 

2.5 

8 

9.8 

Total  Vermilion  Ranee 

9B 

8 

101 

1,330 

8.2 

QiUiolm  district: 

Monroe..... 

48 
3 

;       ^* 

41 
24 
16 
46 

1               6 
.     5 

1 

1 

112 

26 

3 

80 

00 

30 

171 

13 

9 

318 

379 

299 

223 

336 

76 

337 

1 

1 

a5.<r 

6.0 

Claik 

1.0 

Olen 

36.0 

I^eonaTua  ••••..•.■■•■•..........•..• 

3 

8 

18;  0 

Myen 

40. 0 

Hartley 

2 

I"         5 

1 

51.0 

Bt.  Clair 

Pfllsbury 

Total  Ghfaftiolmdittrlot* 

9M 

6 

10 

503 

1,969 

25.5 

Vlninia  district: 

1 
1 
1 

6 
400 

160 

459 

1 

140 

yinrtnkb. 

U 

!           ^ 

3 
2 
3 
4 

55 

42 
25 

1 
29 

18.  S 

26.  » 

Alpena.... 

5.# 

Siwiibmk 

42 

100. 0 

W<m4qaarteiv ■. 

2 

20.7 

Total  Vliginia  district 

113 

6 

12 

162 

1,166 

13.0 

ilOneldle. 

ilOneldla;  noempkyees. 

*  Mina  Idle,  bvrt  hnun  osed  by  employees  section  21  mine. 

« DiPBinttgs  at  RaoeCoarae,  HltcbeH  and  Member  properties  (23  In  all),  are  for  use  oi  employees  at 
Qoeen  mine,  and  penentage  Is  flgmed  on  basis  of  389  men  to  28  men  boused. 

*  IdOne  idle;  bat  1  man  employed  as  cantater. 

17042— Ho.  60-13 6 
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DtoeUing  and  boarding  homes,  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co. — Continued. 


• 

MbM. 

DweUlnc. 

Boarding 
taooaes. 

Camiw. 

Number  of  men- 

Per  cent 

Housed. 

Employed. 

housed. 

BlwBbUcdlstiict: 

Dolnthi 

MoKInteyi 

16 
1 

2 

8 

Oanton  * 

Total  BiwaUk  distrlot 

16 

2 

8 

/ 

Fayal  distrlot: 

Faval 

96 
44 
44 

1 

2 

178 
53 
62 

574 

132 

76 

31.0 

*  "'  "•• • • 

Qeneva 

40.0 

Gilbert 

3 

08.0 

Total  Faval  district 

183 

4 

2 

283 

782 

80.2 

Adamn  distrlot: 

Adams. .  - . r -, 

62 

16 

1 

16 

2 

117 

34 

2 

21 

727 

560 

2 

78 

14.7 

Spriioe 

6.0 

Auburn 

1 

100.0 

Leonldas 

27.0 

Total  Adams  district 

84 

1 

2 

174 

1,376 

12.6 

Cantetno  district: 

Canisteo -t 

107 
72 
66 
11 

4 

2 
2 
2 

17 

9 

15 

•2 

378 
96 

297 
33 

663 

171 

561 

67 

57.0 

Holman 

56.0 

Hill 

53.0 

CoiKftPtrato' 

56.0 

Total  Caoisteo  district 

246 

10 

43 

804 

1,452 

56.0 

Hibblng  district: 

Mississippi 

10 
1 

11 
91 
62 
22 

2 
1 
1 
0 
1 
2 

76 
24 
37 
304 
200 
34 

236 
lOS 
2T7 
796 
518 
103 
163 

8L9 

Hac6 

23.3 

Harold 

i 

7 
6 
3 

U.4 

"Hull-'Rxiirt  Ai  PAnohflAot , 

88.2 

Burt  Seilers  &  Townsite 

40.4 

Morris-Wlnnifred 

83.8 

MisopllaiMOiu 

. 

.....*■.•• 

Total  Hibbing  district 

197 

13 

17 

683 

2,104 

8L1 

RECAPITULATION. 


Misnbe  Range 

Menominee  Range. 
Marquette  Range. , 
QogBOlc  Range.... 
VermiUon  Range.. 


Grand  total. 


1,043 

260 

842 

191 

99 

41 

4 
4 
4 
8 

80 

2,500 
817 
202 

865 
101 

1,936 

1 

61 

80 

3,674 

8,930 
1,582 
97S 
2,878 
1,280 


15,000 


20.0 
20.0 
80l0 
U.4 
&2 


24.3 


1  Mine  Idle. 


C.  L.  Closb: 


*  Being  erected. 


(TeleigiBm.) 


Unitbd  States  Stbbl  Oobpo&ation, 

PiUeburgh,  February  10,  X91£, 


Have  not  heard  from  all  plants,  but  basing  on  ratums  from  two-thirda  of  the  plants, 
I  am  sure  that  not  over  5  per  cent  of  men  work  12  hours,  these  usually  on  xught  turn, 
and  work  only  five  nights  per  week.    No  work  Saturday  night  or  Sunday  ni^t. 

P.  B.  Thompson. 


Amsrican  Bbidob  Co.,  Frick  BniLDtNG, 

Pittshiargh,  Pa,,  February  8. 1912, 
}£i,  C.  L.  Close, 

United  Statet  Steel  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

Dbab  8m:  Your  telegram  received.    I  know  of  no  modifications  or  changes  to  make 
in  the  statement  I  made  to  Mr.  Farrell  in  reference  to  six-day  week  labor. 


T7NITBD  STATES  STEEL  COBPORATION.  3337 

ABhxtm  the  percentage  of  men  employed  by  this  company  regularly  for  12  hoon  per 
day  is  concerned,  I  have  asked  our  auditor  j  Mr.  Thompson,  to  make  up  a  statement  and 
send  it  to  you.    If  there  is  any  furUier  information  on  this  matter  that  you  want, 
please  take  up  with  Mr.  Thompson,  as  I  expect  to  be  away  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Aug.  Zixsino,  Prendent. 


[Tetegmm.] 


Unttbd  Statis  Stxsl  Corporation, 

February  7, 191t. 

AnOVST  ZiBSINO, 

Prendenty  American  Bridge  Co,^  Friek  BuUding,  PiiUhvrgh,  Pa,: 

Are  there  any  modifications  or  changes  to  make  in  vour  statement,  letter  to  Mr.  Far- 
rell  dated  November  13,  regarding  six-day  week  labor?  Would  like  to  have  percentage 
of  total  men  employed  working  regularly  12  hours  per  day. 

C.  L.  Gloss. 


American  Bridge  Co., 
Chicago,  III,  October  24, 1911. 
Mr.  G.  L.  Close, 

Committee  of  Safety,  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
71  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  October  20  was  received. 

We  are  now  getting  up  a  report  which  was  asked  for  by  President  Farrell,  which 
will  show  how  many  of  our  men  work  more  than  six  days  a  week,  also  what  hours  per 
day  they  are  employed. 

1  thii^  that,  speaking  in  a  ^neral  way,  we  have  succeeded  pretty  &iirly  in  intro- 
ducing the  six-day  week,  and  in  very  few  cases  do  we  work  men  more  than  12  hours 
in  any  one  day.    A  very  lai]ge  majority  of  men  work  only  10  hours. 

As  soon  as  the  above-mentioned  report  has  been  completed,  1  will  send  you  a  copy. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Aug.  Ziezing,  Prendent, 


American  Bridge  Co., 
Chicago,  III.,  November  IS,  1911, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Farrbll, 

PreridaU^  UnUcd  Statet  Steel  Ccrporation^ 
71  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 

Dear  Sir:  Some  time  ago  you  asked  for  some  information  about  the  hours  worked 
per  day  and  the  number  oi  days  worked  per  week  by  the  employees  of  the  American 
Bridge  Co. 

At  our  bridge  plants  our  men  are  worked  64  hours  per  week;  that  is,  10  houn  for 
each  of  6  days  and  4  houn  on  Saturday.  Some  plants  change  this  to  9  hours  each 
day  for  6  days  in  the  week  during  the  winter  months.  None  of  these  men  work 
more  than  10  nours  per  day  except  occasionally  when  we  are  hard  pushed  for  deliveries 
when  we  may  work  a  few  hours  overtime  on  certain  machines  in  order  to  catch  up 
with  oar  wonk. 

This,  however,  does  not  include  watchmen.  Our  watchmen  are  on  duty  12  hours 
each  day,  and  in  many  cases  work  seven  days  in  the  week  except  when  they  ask  for 
a  day  off  which  is  alwavs  granted  them  on  request. 

For  the  Pencoyd  mifl  ihave  had  a  statement  made  up  showing  the  nominal  and 
actual  hours  that  men  are  on  dutsr,  also  showing  the  time  that  they  are  at  work  while 
OD  dutjr.  The  fi^pires  given  in  this  report  may  vary  some  from  time  to  time,  particu- 
larly tne  actual  tune  working  and  the  time  resting,  but  in  a  general  way  they  show  a 
fair  average  for  our  Pencoyd  mill. 

Hie  men  at  our  Pencoyd  mill  are  worked  only  six  days  per  week  excepting  the 
WEtdunen,  who  are  worked  the  same  number  of  days  per  week  as  the  watchmen  at 
<mr  bridge  plants. 
Yours,  truly, 

Aug.  Ziesino,  President. 
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Aven^  actucd  working  and  resting  timehr  verwUi  pontiom,  P«uoyd  plant,  Awwican 

bridge  Co. 


Oooapatioa. 


'Hours  oi^4u^. 


Tom. 


Gharglng 


OpeD-hearth  department: 
ICelter 

Do 

JLssistant  xnattor 

Do 

First  helper 

Do 

Second  helper 

Do 

machine  operator. 
>o. 
Floor  crane  operator. . . . 

Do 

En^^ineer,  stock: 

Do 

Brakemen.  stock 

Do 

Puncher 

Do 

Boss  stocker 

Do 

Stockers 

Do 

Btock  distributer 

Do 

Pit  foreman 

Do : 

Pitman 

Do 

Ladle  man 

Do 

Pit  Craneman 

Do 

Engineer,  N.  O.  ingot.., 

Do 

Brakemen,  N.  O.  ingot. 

Do 

Ingot  weigher 

Do 

Stopper  maker 

Blooming  mill: 

Heater 

Do 

Helper 

FnTnaoecraoe  opeiator. 
Do 


Night. 
Day... 
Night. 
Day... 
Ni^. 
Day.. 
Night. 
Day... 
Night. 
Day- 
Night. 
Day... 
Night. 
Day... 
Night. 
Day... 
Night. 
Day... 
Night. 
Day... 
Night. 
Day... 
Night. 
Day... 
Nlj5it. 
Day... 
Night. 
Day... 
Night. 
Day... 
Night. 
Day... 
Night. 
Day... 
Night. 
Day... 
Night. 
Dav... 
...DO. 


Do. 
Assistant  engineer. . . 

Do 

0I*» 

•     Do 

Wienohman 

Do 

Maatoolator 

Sorewman 

Do 

BoUer  tabtamaa 

Do 

Hothedman 

Do 

Shear  table  opeiator. 

Do 

Shearsmaa 

Do 

Asslstaat  SheanDum. 

Do 

Shear  crane  operator. 

Do rr 

Weigher 

Do 


...Do.. 
Night.. 
Day.... 
Night.. 
Day.^. 
Night.. 


Night. 

Day. 

Night. 

Day,., 

Night. 

Day... 

Nl^t. 

Day... 

Night. 

Day.., 

Night. 

Day... 

Night. 

Day... 

Night. 

Day.., 

Night. 

Day... 

Nlgjit. 

Pay... 

Night. 

Day.., 

Night. 

Day... 

Night. 


Nom- 
inal. 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
19 
12 
12 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12. 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


Aotoal. 


H.  tn, 

13  56 

10  04 

13  50 
10  06 

14  oa 

10  60 

14  OO 
10  00 
14  00 

0^  67 

14  00 

10  00 

13  46 

10  30 

13  62 

10  12 

13  50 
10  00 

14  00 
10  OD 
14  00 
10  00 
14  07 
10  00 

13  30 
10  1& 

14  00 
10  00 

13  56 
0  57 

14  00 
10  00 
14  00 
10  00 
14  00 
10  00 

14  00 
10  00 
10  00 

10  80 

13  06 

10  30 

12  47 

10  30 

12  47 

10  sa 

12  66 

10  17 

13  26 
U)  30 
13  30 
10  30 

18  ao 

10  32 

13  23 

10  30 

13  30 

10  30 

18  80 

10  30 

15  30 
10  30 
IS  30 
10  30 
IS  30 
10  30 
13  SO 
10  45 
13  80 
10  37 
13  30 


Time 
actually 
working. 


H.  m, 
9  44 
8  60 


7 
7 


10 
36 


6  86 

4  57 

12  17 

8  03 


6 
4 

7 
7 


50 
86 
16 
39 


10  39 

7  24 

10  20 

6  38 


7 

6 

11 


29 
12 
M 


8  M 
12  02 

9  OS 
12  60. 

7  43 

10  or 

ft  37 

8  60 
6  13 

10  30 

8  16 
6  32 
6  13 

9  01 
6  50 

8  24 

6  29 

7  64 

5  11 

9  14 

7  33 

8  37 

7  10 

6  22 

7  49 

8  67 

8  68 
10.  27 

8  22  ' 

11  27  ' 

8  27  . 

9  16 
6  4R 
9  27 
a  83 
8  33 
6  53 


Time 
resting. 


8 

6 
7 

6 


85 
48 
42 
49 


8  18 

7  12 

8  30 

6  28 

7  40 

6  28; 

7  40  , 

6  20 

7  17 
6  37  I 

7  ai 


H.  m. 
4    12 


1 
6 
3 
7 
6 
1 
1 
7 


06 
81 
2t 
25 

oa 

43 

57 

m 


5.  2t 

6  44 

2  21 

3  08 
3  06 
3  32 
3  34 
6  Sf> 

3  4a 

2  V 

1  48 

68 

68 

1  17 

2  17 

3  23 
1  88 
5 
3 
3 
1 
7 
3 
4 

3  01 

5  36 


14^ 

47 
26 

41 

28 
47 
6» 


4 
6 

4 


31 
06 
4» 
4S 


2  67 
4  2» 

3  20t 

6  26 

3  41 

3  60 

1  32 

2  28 
I  5S 

1  68. 

2  03 

4  15 

3  44 

4  OS 

3  3ft 

4  55 

3  zr 

4  U 
4»  47 

5  4a 

3  41 

5  12 

3  18 

4  51 

4  02 

5  Sft 

4  Qt 

5  60 
4  25 

6  23 

4  a> 

8  47 


xmrrsD  ocaxbs  srasL  oohfobahok. 
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Avinge  aOmi  wprlom§  and  rutibng  txmefirr  vorioiu  fOiitixm»^  Penooigd  plant, 

Bmg9  09.— Oontmued. 


Oocupatioiu 


Torn. 


Hoon  on  daty. 


Nom- 
inal 


AetoftL 


Time 
aotoally 
workjng. 


Tlma 


23-2»teBh  flfllsltlbg  mlB: 

RoUer 

Do 

Eogineer  23-liioh  adll 

Do 

Ei«]iiur29>lxiohxnlU 

Do 

Anistaat  ensioeer  83-iBch  mlli 

Aatotant  ftnginfwif  SS-taoh  mlU 
Do... 

ScrewnuBi.. 

Do 

Maoipfuiator 

CiBneniui/hotbiid!!.! 

Do 

8tw  operator 

Do 

Qnideniaa 

Do 

Tablemm 

Do 

Bao^opeiatDr 

Reoordflr.' I!!. !!!!!!. !!.!!"!! 

Do 

Aaistant  reeorder 

M  Do 

StnJghtener 

t_   Do 

Heater 

Do 

Heater  helper. 

Do...rr. 

Door  boy 

Do 

V-tnch  flntiUng  mill: 

BoUer 

Do 

Guide 

Do 

Tablemen 

Do 

Ftnt  aaebtant  reooider 

Do 

Second  assistant  noorders 

Do 

Heater. 

Do 

H.  B.  controller  operator , 

DO 

Heater  Belpet. < 

Bagtaeir . "*.'..'."!!".]'.'.".!!*..!  1 ! 

Do 

Foniaoe  cont  operator 

Do. 

Cnaijecr. 

Baw  boy.- i-i.M."!. 'I.'. !.!.!! 

Do: 

Reooider 

D© ., 

IMadi  flnkhlng  mill: 

R^tlera 

DO 

RoDer  helper 

Do 

Ro«i|tea. 

Spell 

chei 
Do 


Day.... 

N@it... 
Day.... 
Night... 
Day.... 
Nifl^t... 
Day.... 
Ni^... 
Day.... 
Ni^... 
Day.... 
Ni«fht... 

Day 

Night... 
Day.... 
Night... 
Day.... 
Nl^t... 

Day 

Night... 
Day.... 
Ni^t... 

Day 

Night... 
Day.... 
Night... 
Day.... 
Night... 

Day 

Night... 
Day.,... 
Nl^t... 

Day 

Night... 

Day 

Night... 


Day 

Night... 

Day 

Night... 

Day 

Night... 

Day 

Night... 

Day 

Night... 

Day 

Night... 

Day 

Night... 

Day 

Night... 

Day 

Night... 

Day , 

Nl^t... 

Day 

Night.4. 

Day 

Night... 

Day 

Nl^... 


Day 

Night... 

Day 

Nigkt... 

Day 

Night... 

Day 

Night... 

Day 

Night... 


13 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
12 
13 

13 
13 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
IS 
13 
13 
13 

12 
13 
12 
12 

12 
13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
13 
12 
13 
13 


JK  HI. 

11  30 
IS  33 
10  OB 
13  69 
10  10 
13  53 
10  31 
13  36 

10  05 
13  67 
n  23 

12  46 

11  33 

13  46 
11  0 
13  0 

10  61 
13  63 

11  IS 
13  43 
11  16 
13  60 
11  16 
13  61 

10  40 
13  14 

11  01 
13  67 

10  63 
13  11 

11  34 
13  30 
10  67 
13  84 
10  80 
13  31 

13.  0 

13  0 

13  0 

13  0 

10  30 

13  30 

10  30 

13  30 

10  30 

13  30 

13  0 

13  0 

10  30 

13  30 

10  30 

13  30 

10  30 

IB  80 

10  30 

IS  30 

10  80 

13  30 

10  30 

13  80 

10  30 

18  30 

12  0 
IS  0 
10  80 

13  ao 

10  30 

13 

10 

13  30 
10  30 
13  30 


S 


Jf  .  m. 

10  37 

8  34 

7  64 

13  31 

7  38 

10  30 
7  68 

11  63 

7  04 

8  34 

9  36 
10  20 

0  84 

10  20 

8  06 

6  67 

8  06 
0  47 

10  07 

11  48 

9  49 
10  60 
10  S3 

9  61 

8  34 

10  16 

8  46 

9  83 
9  31 

11  36  t 
10  IS 
10  33  f 

6  46 

6  46 
0  38 

10  16 

10  40 

10  30 

10  40 

10  60 
9  10 

11  60 
9  10 

11  00 

9  10 

11  60 

0  30 

8  50 

8  10 

10  30 

7  60 

10  00 

8  50 

11  00 
8  00 

10  30 

7  80 

10  SO 

7  50 
10  30 

8  00 
10  80 

10  30 

0  45 

7  U 

9  30 
7  15 
9  20 
7  15 
9  30 
7  15 
9  10 


J9«  iifc> 

1  03 

3  60 

S  14 

1  38 

3  43 

3  38 

3  38 


1 
8 

6 


84 
01 
33 


1  46 

3  3S 

1  48 

3  25 

S  64 

7  03 

8  45 
13  05 

1  11 
64 

1  37 

3  00 
68 

3  00 

3  16 

3  69 

S  15 

3  34 


31 
46 
IS 
67 
11 
48 
61 
16 

30 
40 
SO 
10 
30 
40 
30 
40 
30 
40 
40 
10 
30 
3  10 
3  40 
3  30 
1  40 


1 
1 
1 

1 

4 
6 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 


30 
30 


3  10 

3  « 

3  10 

3  40 


3 
3 
8 


10 
80 
10 


1  30 

S  U 

8  16 

4  10 

3  16 


4 
8 
4 


10 
16 
10 


3  15 

4  30 
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UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COSPOSATION. 


Average  actual  xiHtrbing  and  resting  tv^  Peneoyd  plants  Ammean 

Bridge  Co. — Continued. 


Oocapation. 


12-liiidi  flntahfng  mill— Continued. 

Hoolc-up Day 

Do Nl^t... 

Hook-in Day 

Do Night... 

Spell  catcher  and  hook-up Day 

Do Night... 

Spell  roller  helper  and  hook-in Day 

Do Nl^t... 

Finish  hook-up Day 

Do Night... 

Straightener Day 

Do Night... 

Spell  straightener Day 

Do Night... 

Heater Day 

Do Night... 

Heater  helpers,  first Day 

Do Night... 

Heater  helpers,  second Day 

Do Ni0it... 

Charger Day 

Do Night... 

Telegraph  man Day 

Do Night... 

Recorder Day 

Do Night... 

Hotbed  men Day 

Do Night... 

Engineer Day 

Do Nl^t... 

Finish  hook-in Day 

Do Night... 

Ex-spell  hook Day 

DO Night... 

O.  H.  Department  and  36-lnch  mill  gas  makers: 

Foreman  gas  maker Day 


Turn. 


Do 
Gasmen 

Do I  Night... 

28-inGh  mill  gas  makers: 
Foreman 

Do 

Gasmen 

Do 

13-inch  mill  gas  makers: 

Gasmen ]  Day 

Do Night... 


Night. 
Day. 


Day... 
Night. 
Day... 
Night.. 


Honn  on  daty. 

Time 
actually 

Nom- 
inal. 

Actual. 

working. 

H.  m. 

H.  m. 

12 

10  ao 

7  15 

12 

18  30 

9  20 

12 

10  30 

7  15 

12 

13  30 

9  20 

12 

10  30 

7  15 

12 

13  30 

9  20 

13 

10  30 

7  15 

12 

13  30 

9  20 

12 

10  30 

7  15 

12 

13  30 

0  20 

12 

12  0 

8  30 

12 

12  0 

8  15 

12 

12  0 

8  30 

12 

12  0 

8  15 

12 

12  0 

10  00 

12 

12  0 

9  12 

12 

10  80 

8  ao 

12 

13  30 

10  06 

12 

10  30 

8  30 

12 

13  30 

10  05 

12 

10  30 

8  25 

12 

13  30 

9  55 

12 

10  30 

8  30 

12 

13  30 

10  05 

12 

10  SO 

7  30 

12 

13  30 

10  00 

12 

12  0 

8  30 

12 

12  0 

8  15 

12 

10  30 

7  36 

12 

18  30 

10  10 

12 

10  30 

7  15 

12 

13  30 

9  20 

12 

10  30 

7  16 

12 

13  30 

9  20 

12 

10  07 

7  51 

12 

13  52 

10  49 

12 

10  05 

8  39 

12 

13  51 

9  43 

12 

10  20 

6  40 

12 

13  40 

8  20 

12 

10  10 

5  20 

12 

13  50 

9  40 

12 

10  15 

6  06 

12 

13  45 

9  10 

Time 
resting. 


B.m. 

3  15 

4  la 

3  15 


4 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
4 


3 

4 
3 

4 

2 
3 


4 
4 

4 
4 


15 
10 
15 
10 
15 

la 


3  30 

3  45 

3  30 

3  45 

2  00 

2  48 

3  00 
3  26 

2  OO 
8  26 

3  05 
3  35 
3  OO 
3  35 
3  00 
3  30 
3  80 
3  45 

2  54 

3  30 


15 
10 
15 
10 

16 
08 


1  26 

4  OS 

3  40 

5  30 


50 

10 

10 
85 


American  Bridge  Co., 
Chicago f  111,^  September  25,  2911. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Farrell:  Again  referring  to  your  letter  of  the  Slst,  in  which  you  ask 
for  complete  information  on  the  subject  of  hours  of  work  per  day  and  days  of  work  per 
week  of  our  employees  at  our  plants  and  mills,  I  wifih  to  say  it  is  taking  us  longer  to 
gather  together  this  information  than  I  have  anticipated,  as  we  have  not  up  to  the 
present  time  kept  a  tabulated  record  covering  these  points  on  which  you  wish  informa- 
tion. I  hope,  however,  in  the  very  near  future  to  be  able  to  make  you  a  complete 
report. 

In  the  meantime  I  wish  to  say  that  I  feel  very  sure  that  at  all  of  our  plants  and  mills 
we  have  been  for  some  time  enforcing  the  order  of  giving  evory  man  one  day  rest  out  of 
seven,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  worked  any  man  more  than  twelve  consecu- 
tive hours  per  day  for  a  year  or  more. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Aug.  Zibsino,  President. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Farrell, 

President  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  11  Broadway,  New  York  dig. 


XJKITBD  STATES  STBBL  OOBPORATIOK.  8841 

[Tdigiam.) 

Unitbd  Statbs  Stbbl  Cobpobahon, 

Bvrmingham^  Ala,,  Fehruarg  7, 1912, 
0.  L.  Glosb: 

Of  the  total  number  employed  at  Ybena,  including  minee,  fumaceBy  steel  works,  etc . ,, 
about  pt0M  oMt  per  cent  worked  regularly  on  pizth  hour  turns  during  the  x>eriod  cov- 
ered by  last  data  secured.    Conditions  now  are  practically  same  as  then. 

Geo.  G.  Gbawford. 


[Telegnmi.] 


Unitkd  Statbs  Stbbl  Oobpobatiok, 

February  7, 191t. 
Gbo.  G.  Grawvobd, 

PreMaU  Tenneuee  Coal,  Iron  6s  Railroad  Co,, 

Brown- Marx  BtaUding,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Will  you  please  give  me  percentage  of  total  employees  in  your  company  working 
regularly  twelve  hours  per  day? 

G.  L.  Glose. 


Tennessee  Goal,  Ibon  &  Railboad  Go., 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  September  f5, 1911, 

Dbab  Sir:  I  remt  to  say  that  a  rapid  expansion  in  our  blast-furnace  department 
"played  hob  "  with  our  six-day-week  schedule.  We  had  it  started  early  this  summer; 
and  then  had  to  blow  in  furnaces  rapidly  to  respond  to  a  sudden  demand.  Now  we 
have  aU  the  furnaces  in  that  we  will  probably  blow  in  for  some  time,  and  we  expect  to 
gp  after  the  six-day  week  vigorously,  and  expect  to  have  a  different  report  the  next 
time  you  call  for  some  data. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Geo.  G.  Grawpobd,  President, 

Mr.  R.  G.  BoLUNG, 

(Gare  of  United  States  Steel  Gorporation), 

71  Broadway,  New  York,  N,  Y, 


Tennessee  Goal,  Iron  d  Railboad  Go., 

Birmingham,  Ala,,  January  B4i  1912. 

Deab  Sib:  Referring  further  to  your  letter  of  December  20, 1  inclose  herewith  accu- 
rate statistics  showing  juat  what  has  been  accomplished  in  regard  to  the  six-day  week. 
Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  G.  Grawtobd,  President. 
Mr.  G.  L.  Glosb^ 

(Gare  of  United  States  Steel  Gorporation), 

71  Broadway y  £few  York,  N, '  Y, 


Tennessee  Goal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Go., 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  January  9,  1912. 

Dbab  Sm:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  ultimo,  in  regard  to  six-day- week 
labor  and  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  employees  work,  I  wish  to  advise  tnat  we 
aie  preparing  a  fuU  report  on  this  matter  and  same  will  be  forwarded  within  the  next 
day  or  two. 

In  order  to  give  you  an  idea,  however,  as  to  the  progress  we  have  made  in  this 
direction.  I  attach  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  percentage  of  eniployees  working 
over  six  oavs  per  week  in  our  blast-furnace  department  at  Bessemer,  Alice,  and  Ensley, 
from  which  you  will  notice  that  we  have  entirely  eliminated  seven-day  week  at 
Besnmer  and  Alice  and  have  made  considerable  progress  at  Enslev. 
Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  G.  Grawtord,  President. 
Mr.  G.  L.  Glosb, 

(Gare  of  United  States  Steel  Gorporation), 

71  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
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XJNITEP  8a:;AT£S  SX££L  GORPOBATION. 


Percentage  ofemphyeee  working  over  six  days  per  week. 

("A"  reinwonti  poroentesd  baaad  on  number  of  man  enrolled.    "B"  repreaonts  peroanUcQ 

nomber  at  men  employed  (aYeiage).] 


bend  on 


Weekend- 
ing— 


Oct.  1,1011 
Oct.  8,1011 
Oct.  16, 1011 
Oct.  23, 1011 
Oct.  20, 1011 
Nov.  5,1«U 
Not.  12, 1011 


B«. 

laer. 

Aliei. 

Bnsley. 

A 

B 

■1 

A 

B 

A 

B 

61 

50 

51 

76 

55 

61 

37 

60 

61 

70 

43 

53 

26 

38 

45 

61 

41 

fiO 

26 

.    40 

43 

56 

61 

00 

24 

36 

47 

71 

40 

56 

14 

20 

27 

» 

» 

25 

6 

0 

5 

6 

18 

24 

Weekvnd- 


Nov.  10, 1011 
Nov.  26, 1011 
]>eo.  3,1011 
Dec.  10, 1011 
Deo.  17, 1011 
Dec.  24, 1011 
Dee.  31, 1011 


B 


AJIoe. 


7 
6 
2 

5 
1 


0 
8 
3 
6 
1 


12 
17 
24 
18 
17 
16 
17 


15 
21 
38 
23 

at 


Tennessee  Coal,  Ron  emd  RaUroad  Co,,  Emleg  Works,  statement  showing  rest  hours  of 

fixed  ooottfweumji,  Sept,  $8, 19ii. 


BLAST  FURNACE  DEPARTMENT. 


Oocupation. 


SoperintcndiDt 

AasfBtant  superintendent.. . 

Night  superintendent 

SuperittKadeDt's  derk 

Accounts  department  derk. 

Furnace  practice 

Coke  Inspector 

Iron-yard  foreman 

Hot-metal  weighman 

Sample  man 

Mail  carrier 

Engine-revolution  checker. 
Painter  and  wtndov  i 


Total. 


Furnace  operoHona. 


Foreman  etock  dunpvB 

Brown  ore  crane  operator 

Wrenchers 

Knockout  men 

Stock-house  foreman 

ScaleK»r  operators 

Scale-car  operators,  helpers 

Skip-hoist  men 

Scrap  handlers 

Track  and  pit  men 

Stook-house  labor 

Braite-machhie  operator 

Braise-machine  operator,ba^er, 

Inspector  force  tops 

Stove-elevator  operator 

Sonp-hoist  operator 


Total, 


Bossfound^nuui . . . . . 
BloiWy  forces  2  and  8 . 

Blower,  force  1 

Blower,  forces  6  and  6. 
Stove  tandan 


Num- 
ber of 
men. 


KeopsR 

First  helpen... 
Second  helpers . 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


16 


1 

1 

4 

8 

2 

10 

10 

10 

30 

7 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 


04 


2 
2 
2 
2 
10 

10 
10 
10 


Hours. 


In 


10 
12 
12 
12 
11 
12 
11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 


150 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
12 
11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


100 


12 
12 
It 

12 
12 

12 
12 

a 


Actual 
work. 


10 

12 

12 

10 

0 

0 

0 

12 

7 

10 

0 

0 

0 


127 


11 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
0 
10 


7 

8 

10 


147 


12 
12 
12 
12 

7 


8 
8 

8 


Rest. 


0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
3 
2 
0 
5 
2 
3 
3 
1 


23 


1 
2 
2 
2 
0 
2 
2 
2 
1 
£ 
2 
2 


5 
4 

2 


31 


0 
0 
0 
0 
5 

4 

4 
4 


Spelled 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


Remarks. 


Supervisions 

Do. 

Do. 
intermtttent  light  work. 

Do. 

Do. 
8uperTlsi6n. 

Do. 
Interval  between  furnace  casts. 

Do. 
Intermittent,  light  work. 

Do. 
Interruptions    due    to    ch^. 
work. 


Supervision. 

Intervals  in  stock  supply. 

Intervals  due  to  shifting  cars. 

Do. 
Supervision. 
Variation  demand  fees. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Operating  interruptions. 

Do. 
Intermittent  operation. 

Do. 
Supervision. 

Intermittent.  light  work. 
Operating  InterruptiOBs. 


Supervision. 

Do. 

De. 

Do. 
Interval  between  chgs. 
casts. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  OOHPOBATION. 
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Tenneuee  Cotd,  Iron  wad  BaUroed  Co.,  EMley  Workif  HaUmmt  showing  re$t  hours  of 

BLAAT  FUENAOS  DBPAETMBliTM)aiitfemid. 


Ooaapatlni. 


CciMv— OoBttnfiad. 

TbMbalpen , 

Cindv  sii^lpflB*  .....•..•  < 

UdtodtaiMitelur 

GflDBBl  libor  lonnML^.. 
iiMMant  labor  loramaa.. . 

NitittlftlMrlbrainAii , 

LtMnn , 

Opan  mid  moMBr 

AaMutHiid  molder.... 
MoMao'lMlpen 

StOVB  tlOdfll 

ToCtf 

Fcnonii  ladle  borne  and  pic 


LadtoUnen 

UdkUiiBn»bBtoeia. 
Ctarit  and  giina  pen 
Ubam. 

CM  medilney  fint  betow.««< 
OMtmaoblnB,  aeoood  balper. 
bonladla  oOBn 

Total 

C 

Ctoder  ladle  ioreman 

Ciodtr  dump  Javemen. 

Cinder  dnmpen. 

Hot  pot  gear  eteaaer  and  oUar. . 
Hot  pot  pipe  flttar. 

Total 

QtHXftU.  BOILBB  DSPABTMSirV 

OnerailanaMO(dair) 

Gtocnl  torenian  (night) 

Total 

No.  1  tUam  piatU. 

Wftter  tender 

Heed  fireman 

finama 

(^  and  ash  rollers 

BoUer  reamer 

Boiler  learner  belpar  and 

Bailer  flue  blowwe 

BoOer  blow  oil  men 

Coal  sod  aah  hoist  operator 

Coal  and  aah  helper 

Floe  dost  roller 

Heater  and  pump  men 

Total 


Nnm- 
berof 
men. 


4 

10 

2 
1 
1 
1 

tf 
1 
1 
3 
1 


U7 


a 

1 

3 
4 
4 
1 
1 
4 
12 
2 


33 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


10 


4 
2 
8 
4 
2 
6 

3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 


3T 


In 
tvm. 


12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 


220 


12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


120 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


60 


work. 


12 
12 


24 


12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 


134 


10 

12 

12 

12 

0 

0 

9 

9 

7 


177 


12 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
10 
10 
10 


100 


12 

11 

8 

8 


30 


12 
12 


24 


12 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 


9 

9 

9 

10 


105 


East. 


3 

2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 


81 


a 

2 
2 
2 
2 

4 
2 
2 
2 


20 


0 

1 

4 
4 


9 


0 
0 


Sp^Ded, 


0 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


3 
3 
3 
2 


10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


RenaAs. 


Position  abolished* 

Interral  between  chgs.  and 

oasts. 
XnteimAttant  light  work. 
Baperrlsion. 

Do. 
Operating  intermptians. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Interval  between  chgs.  and 


Supervidon. 

ShimintefTupttons. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Variable  demand  for 
Ineguhtf  supply  iron. 

Do. 
Intermittent  li^t  work. 


BnpervlsiQB. 

Interval  between  elnder  nms. 

Do. 
Position  aboliahad. 


Snpervlaion. 
Do. 


Supervision. 

Variable  demand  steam. 

Do. 

Do. 
Irregular  boiler  waaUng. 

Do. 

Intermittent  light  work. 
Poeition  abollsDed. 
Intermittent  light  work. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


3*344 
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Tennesue  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Co.,  Entley  Worh$,  ttatement  thowing  rut  houniyf 

fixed  ooeupatians,  JSepL  t8,  i91i— Continued. 

BLAST  FURNACE  DEPARTMENT— OMitlniBBd. 


Oooapatloii. 


No.  i  sUam  plant. 

Water  tender 

FlrameD 

Boller  reamer 

BoQer  helpers  and  washers 

Coal  and  ash  roller 

Water  heater  and  pomp  men. . 
Floe  blower 

Total 

Waltfmpv,Tifting  plmtt. 

Filter  men 

Filter  men  helpers 

Total 

No.  1  engine  room. 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Condenser  engineer 

Condenser  engineer  helper 

Engine  oUer 

Engine  wiper 

Oil  filter  men 

Floor  sweeper 

Total 

No.  t  engine  room. 

First  engineers 

Second  engineers 

Condenser  engineers 

Djrnamo  and  air  pomp  men.. . 

Engine  oilers 

Engine  wipers 

Floor  sweeper 

Total 

Furnace  pump  houte. 

No.  6  ftimaoe  pump  men 

OooUng  ttation  pumpt. 

Pnmp  men 

Medianlcdl  department,  general. 

Power  master  mechanic 

Assistant  master  mechanic 

Furnace  master  mechanic 

Night  master  mechanic 

Master  mechanic  clerk 

Material  chaser  and  checker. . . 
First  class  repair  men 

Do 

Second  class  repair  man 

Third  class  ropair  men 

Fourth  class  repair  man 

Renalr  men  helpers 

Millwright  foreman 

Assistant  millwright  foreman.. 

Night  millwright  foreman 

MiUwrights 

Millwrights' helpers 

Pipe-fitter  foreman 

Pipefitters 

Pipe  fitters'  helpers 


Hoon. 

Nnm- 
berof 

Remaikt. 

mtKL 

In 

turn. 

Aetoal 
woilc. 

RflSt. 

SpeUed. 

4 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Supervision. 

4 

12 

8 

4 

0 

Variable  demand  steam. 

1 
2 

10 
10 

9 
9 

1 
1 

0 
0 

Irregular  boiler  washing. 
Do. 

1 

10 

9 

1 

0 

Intermittent  light  work. 

2 

12 

10 

2 

0 

Do.             • 

2 

10 

8 

2 

0 

Do. 

16 

76 

65 

11 

0 

2 

12 

10 

2 

0 

Intermittent  oocupatlons. 

2 

12 

10 

2 

0 

Do. 

4 

24 

20 

4 

0 

4 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Intermittent  light  work. 

4 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Do. 

2 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Do. 

2 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Do. 

8 

12 

8 

4 

0 

Do. 

3 

12 

8 

4 

0 

Do. 

2 

10 

8 

2 

0 

Do. 

1 

10 

9 

1 

0 

Do. 

26 

02 

81 

11 

0 

2 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Intermittent  light  work. 

2 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Do.  # 

2 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Do. 

2 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Do. 

4 

12 

8 

4 

0 

Do. 

2 

12 

8 

4 

0 

Do. 

1 

10 

0 

1 

0 

Do. 

16 

82 

73 

9 

0 

2 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Intermittent  U^t  work. 

2 

12 

Position  abolished. 

1 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Supervision. 

1 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Do. 

1 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Do. 

1 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Do. 

1 

10 

0 

1 

0 

Intermittent  light  work. 
Position  abolished. 

I 

10 
10 

9 

1 

0 

Delays  incident  to  mechanical 

work. 

I 

10 

9 

1 

0 

Do. 

1 

10 

9 

1 

0 

Do. 

2 

10 

9 

1 

0 

Do. 

1 

10 

9 

1 

0 

po. 

6 

10 

9 

1 

0 

Do. 

1 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Do. 

1 

12 

11 

1 

0 

Do. 

1 

12 

11 

1 

0 

Do. 

8 

12 

10 

2 

0 

Do. 

10 

12 

10 

2 

0 

Do. 

1 

10 

8 

2 

0 

Do. 

3 

10 

9 

1 

0 

Do. 

6 

10 

9 

1 

0 

Do. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  OOBPOBATZON. 
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TamuBU  CoaJL^  Lnm  €tnd  RaUroad  Co,,  Endey  Worh$f  ttaUmmU  Aowing  rut  hman  of 

fixed  oocupatUm$j  Sept.  t8, 1912 — Contmued. 

BLAST  rURI^AOE  DBPABTlCENT-.CoilttDlMd. 


Norn- 
berof 
men. 

Hours. 

In 
torn. 

Aotoal 
work. 

Best. 

SpeUed. 

Bemada. 

2 

2 
2 
4 

1 

12 

12 
12 
10 
10 

9 

9 
7 
9 
9 

3 

3 
5 

1 
1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Pelay*  InnMeni  t9  mwliAnH^ 

ronuflHtop  oiMra  ■■ 

woirk. 
Do. 

OMt-hoi]Mi%rollfnr  boy 

Da 

ft^miP^i^^ 

Xrit'^nni^iYt  owupfttiop- 

SfeBtniipaSB  lepiir  man. 

Delay  incident  to'mechanioal 
work. 

TVrtrt 

86 

274 

284 

30 

0 

Pfttnp  ftpukrSm 

tooDddiflBfapair  man 

FoarUieiaaBnpsir  xohq 

1 
1 

10 
10 

0 
9 

1 
1 

0 
0 

De]a3rs  incident  to  mechanical 
work. 
Do. 

Ttotal 

2 

20 

18 

2 

0 

Cinder  pot  rtpaln. 

teoDd  daas  repairXznaD 

Cbuifr  Dot  hfilDon 

1 
3 

10 
IP 

8 
8 

2 

2 

0 
0 

Intermittent  occupation. 
Do. 

Total 

4 

20 

16 

4 

0 

Bkwbtg  engku  repdn. 

No.  1  and  2  eoogliie  rooms: 
Seoond  class  repair  men. .. . 

lUpair  men  helpers 

FoarHi daas repair  men.... 

Pme  flttWTir rr - 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

12 

12 
12 
10 
10 
12 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

2 

2 
2 
1 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



Delays  incident  to  mechanical 
work. 

Do. 

Do. 
Intermittent  occupation. 

F»e  utter  beiper 

Do. 

PvttfMntMkn        

Position  abolished. 

Total 

1 

68 

48 

8 

0 

- 

No.  1  cngiDe  room: 

Ftaat  class  repair  men 

Bseond  class  repair  mA... . 

Repair  men  helpers 

FornliL  class  repair  men... . 

3 

2 

5 

1 
1 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

9 

9 
9 
9 
8 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

oooo     o 

Delays  incident  to  mechanical 
work. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
intennitt<^*}t  work- 

OlMHUaBI  a  -  •  . 

l^ytal 

12 

SO 

44 

6 

0 

No.2engiDeroom: 

rim  dass  repair  man 

Repair  men  helpers 

Ssoood  class  reiMir  man... . 
(^nmsman. .    

1 

2 

1 
1 

10 

10 
10 
10 

9 

9 
9 
9 

1 

1 

1 
1 

0 

I 

0 

Delays  incident  to  mechanical 
work. 

Do. 

Do. 
Intermittent  work. 

l^tal 

5 

40 

36 

4 

0 

Ottlng  maekhu  repatt. 
Ftast  dmK  mDfdr  man 

1 
1 

10 
10 

9 
9 

1 
1 

0 
0 

Intermittent  work. 

Fourth  class  repair  man 

Do. 

TVytal 

2 

20 

18 

2 

0 

Frpo ftttBfo  IISlDflU**** ••«•••-• 

.     2 
3 

12 
12 

8 
8 

4 

4 

0 
0 

Intermittent  ooonpation. 

Do 

Do. 

Total 

6 

24 

16 

8 

0 

SM6 


VNTTED  STATES  STEEL  OOBPOBATIOl!!', 


Teime8$ee  Cool,  Bron  and  Be^inttd  06,,  A^ky  tt\>fl»,  sMgrneni  ^howmg  rtH  hntn  of 

^hl^T  ^RNAOE  1>BPARTIIteNT--JCoatlttfMfd. 


OoontN^ioii. 


Fwnmee  pipe  /Ittcr*— Oootd* 

Electricians: 

Motor  intpMstor. 

Motor  tender 

Total 

Blaeksmith  shop: 

Blacksmith 

Do 

Do 

Blacksmith  helpers 

Hammer  boy 

Total 


Num- 
ber of 

HouiB. 

In 

torxL 

Aetttal 

East 

dpeUed. 

2 
•  2 

12 
12 

8 
8 

4 
4 

0 
0 

4 

24 

16 

8 

0 

1 

1 

1 
4 
1 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

9 

0 
9 
9 
6 

1 

1 
1 

1 
4 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

50 

42 

8 

0 

IntsnnltlsBl  eeeapaitidii. 
Do. 


Delays  incident  to  machfoa 
work. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


OPEN*ESA&TH  DBPABTIUBNT. 


vilMM^ 


iMMTf. 


flWTMtrin  tftfi  difwi  t 

Del^  clerk  and  acting  night 
iaperlnte&dent. 

Awistant  saperiateiideat^ 

Product  olenE 

Clerk. 

Delay  olirkt. 

Sweeper  snperlnteodeBk't  of- 
fice. 

Mold  record  man 

Ingot 


Ingot  welghman. 


Coldingo! 

Total 

Oat  proiueen,  No.  f  pUtnt. 

Foremen 

AMlstant  foreman  and  atopper 
puller. 

Oasmakara 

Foreman  fire  daantft.  • 

FireoleanerB 

Coal  and  ash  hoist  men 

Coal  handlers 

Coat  larry  men 


Total 

da*  proiveers,  No,  1  ftmu. 


Foremen 

Gas  makers 

Foreman  fire  cleaners 

FIrecleanen 

Coal  handlers 

Coal  handlen  aadcdEB  griadMr. 
CokB  drier  and  sackar. 


Total 

Ckar$tnf  floor  andfwnaee. 


Senior  nMlter.. 
Jnnlor  matter. 
Flnt  helper... 
Second  helper. 
Third  helper.. 


1 

to 

10 

0 

0 

1 

12 

12 

0 

0 

1 

10 

10 

0 

0 

1 

10 

8 

2 

0 

1 

10 

8 

2 

0 

1 

12 

10 

2 

0 

1 

12 

10 

2 

0 

1 

2 

10 
12 

10 

2 

0 

2 

12 

10 

2 

0 

2 

12 

10 

2 

0 

14 

122 

96 

14 

0 

2 

12 

12 

0 

0 

2 

12 

10 

2 

0 

16 

12 

10 

2 

0 

2 

12 

10 

2 

0 

6 

12 

10 

2 

0 

2 

12 

10 

2 

0 

1 

12 

10 

2 

0 

2 

12 

10 

2 

0 

83 

96 

82 

14 

0 

2 

12 

12 

0 

0 

8 

12 

10 

2 

0 

1 

12 

10 

2 

0 

3 

12 

10 

2 

0 

2 

12 

10 

2 

0 

1 

12 

10 

2 

0 

2 

10 

9 

1 

0 

19 

82 
12 

71 

11 

0 

2 

12 

0 

0 

2 

12 

12 

0 

0 

16 

12 

6 

6 

0 

10 

12 

7 

6 

0 

12 

12 

7 

5 

0 

Sapervision. 
Do. 

Do. 

Intermittent  lin^t  work. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Petition  abolWied 
IntennittantU^t 

DOk 

Do. 


Sapervision. 
lattiml 


tmtUi^it 


Do. 

Intermittent  heavy 

Do. 
Intermittent  light 

Do. 


Bupervision. 
Inwrmittent  light 
Intermittent  heayy  work. 

Do. 
Intermittent  light 

Do. 


Da 

Intermittent  heavy  hot 
Do. 
Dol 
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Tennettee  Coal^  Irtm  and  BaHroad  Cb.,  Bhuky  IForfei,  $ta$0me7U  tkowing  rest  houn  of 

fiaadoccujHitiom,  Sipt.  tSt  idJti— CoiUmiied* 

OPSNp^BART9  I>BFABTHXHT— 0tBllniH4. 


Num- 
ber of 
men. 

In 
tmrn. 

Homv. 

OoOQpaUoD. 

Actual 
work. 

Rest. 

SpeUed. 

PuDups.... .................... 

8 

4 

t 

10 
2 
2 

12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 

7 
9 
8 
9 
10 
10 
7 

5 
3 

4 
1 
2 
2 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Intermittent  Uidit'Viwrk. 

Do^ 

fSifTM  inaohine  man. 

Do. 

Door  KHl  wpoat  liner 

LnnoQ  noor. 

GeDeral  floor  labor 

Intennlttent  lieht  wotk. 

8poat  liner  beipen 

Da 

CSiaising  car  spoat  setter. 

Do. 

O^tal 

79 

142 

104 

88 

0 

. 

stoftk  foTemen.  ••■..•.•... 

2 
12 

4 
4 
2 

12 
12 
18 

12 
12 

11 

10 

9 

9 

9 

1 
2 
8 
8 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Supervision. 
Intermittent  beavy  work. 

81wkav 

^  <*.  eiuhiefini 

Do. 

8-  a.  m^t<;bmifn 

IntermittcBt  wvrlr. 

stock  wfklghniffll 

Da 

TbtaL ' 

24 

60 

48 

12 

0 

GciMfBl  tabor. 
General  labor  fomnan. 

1 
10 

10 
10 

9 
9 

1 
1 

0 
0 

Superrlskm. 
Iniennittent  work. 

GeoerB]  laborers. 

11 

X 

18 

2 

0 

Genenl  Dit  foreman. 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
6 
8 
22 
6 
10 
10 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 

12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

10 

9 

9 

8 

0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Superrlston* 
Do. 

PltlmiDen 

N-  0  fiK^man ,,.,.. 

Do. 

Stopper  setter 

Stopper  setter  betper 

Do. 

{^teMpoanrx 

Do. 

vi*f^{iKllenum.^ 

Do. 

^^M^nd  ladlRman 

Do. 

■l^Ne  men ...  

Do. 

Qpdw  pit  nxn.. , .-. .  t  . . . , . 

HeaTT  work. 

^-•^H  flnmeman 

N.  0.  enclneetB........ 

Do. 
Do. 

Stripper  cngiBman .  .^ 

Sxtiaaanflmeii.... 

Do. 
Aboliabed. 

Sbfpper  laboren 

11 

<\ 
'\ 

9 

9 

8 

10 

10 

10 

1 

«i 

1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 

0 

6" 

6* 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Intermittent  work. 

Tngofmold  tarrer... 

Do. 

5iBit  IwIIp  liner    , 

Do. 

8eoond  ladle  Unar 

Do. 

ladle  anen  helper 

Do. 

stopper  mftkw.'*. 

Do. 

Do. 

CianemaD  old  O.  H.  bollding... 
'^"'^bookw,.. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Crfnf  booker  beliMir. 

Do. 

< 

Total 

108 

302 

250 

38 

0 

^mtfir  mifcbanlc. . 

2 
1 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 

12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Superrlshin. 
Intermittent  woi^. 

Dof!v"vy!v^::y/^y^'.'^ 

Do. 

lOUvilitits 

Do. 

MillwtUhtsbelpaB 

Do. 

Pipe  flttera.  ...•........'..-.  — 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

1         Do. 

lAboUahed. 


3350 


XJNITBD  8TATBS  8KBXL  COBPOBATIOK. 


TmnesBee  Coed,  Iron  and  RaUtoad  Co.,  Bn»Uy  Worh^  HatetMrU  ahovnng  rwt  honors  of 

fiaotd  O€eupation9i  Sepi,  t9,  i9/i-~Goiitliiiied. 

IIXSBB,  (mPOLA,  ANB  COWVBBTBa  DSPil»rHXllT&-ODiitiau»d; 


Niim« 
ber  of 
men. 

Hooxa. 

OooQptllon. 

In 

torn. 

AiOtlMl 

wwfe* 

B-t 

SpdM. 

ReomlBR 

BUut  force  ladle  ekoning  kouee. 
CnOfiXQM] •. 

2 
2 
2 

4 

12 
12 
12 
12 

9 

8 

0 

Variable  deBvery  of  metal. 

Foremen  and  wflighmnn 

tiOoomotl  ve  cufineer 

10 
10 

2 
2 

0 
0 

Do. 

Laborers  (ladle  spotters) 

Total 

10 

48 

29 

7 

0 

BLOOKINO  AND  RAIL  MILL  DEPARTMENT. 


OenemlB.  JUT. and  12.  M. 
Banerintendent 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
2 
1 

10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 

10 

12 

12 

8 

8 

12 

12 

8 

10 

10 

0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
2 
2 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Supervision. 

Aniataat  superintendent 

Do. 
Do. 

Clerka 

Light  work. 

Do 

Do. 

Labor  fomnan 

Supervision. 

Do 

Do. 

Special  clerk 

Light  work. 

Delay  men 

Do. 

Sweeper,  superintendent'ioffloe 

Intermittent  Ugbtjwork. 

Total 

11 

112 

102 

10 

0 

• 

Blooming  mitt. 
Tnm  foremen 

2 
2 
2 

12 
12 
12 

12 
10 

8 

0 
2 

0 
0 
0 

Soatdnff  nit  rpcord^r 

Intermittent  confining  work. 

Heat  boys 

Do. 

Total t 

6 

36 

30 

6 

0 

Oatproduurt. 
Foreman 

1 
1 
8 
1 
4 
4 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

0 
0 
2 
2 
2 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Supervision. 

Do 

^. 

Qtfn  maken 

Intermittent' heavy  work. 

Coal  passera 

#     Do. 

Fire  cl^Mmprs 

Do. 

Ash  rollers 

Do. 

Total 

19 

72 

64 

8 

0 

Charging  and  luating. 
Heaters 

2 
2 

4 
3 

4 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 

12 

i» 

8 

8 

11 

10 

10 

0 
0 
3 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Hot,  confining  work. 

Assistant  heaters 

Do. 

Cranpm^n 

Delays  in  opersttion. 

Bottom  makers 

Heavy,  intermittent  hotjwork. 
Intermittent  work. 

Bottom  makers'  helpers 

Coke  rollers 

Door  boys 

Do. 

Stamper  and  sweepera 

Do. 

Total 

26 

96 

80 

9 

9 

9 

9 

0 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

9 

9 

9 

16 

« 

Rotting  and  thearing. 
Ingot  oar  engineers 

2 

I 
I 

I 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
0 
3 
3 
3 

OOOOOOOOOOOOO 

Delays  in  operatton. 

Rolltfs 

Ensineers 

Do. 

Do. 

Wrenchers ' 

Do. 

Engine  oilers 

Do. 

MlUollera....: 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Diicar  recorders. 

Do. 

Shear  foremen .... 

Do. 

Shear  operators 

Do. 

Table  operators 

Do. 

Hookers 

Do. 

UNITED  STATES  STBEL  OOBPORATION. 


8351 


Tenneuie  Ccaly  Inn  and  Baihoad  Co,,  Emley  Worka,  sUUemerU  $howing  real  hounjyf 

fixed  oecupaiiotiSt  Sept.  tS,  IQll—^kmtmued. 

BLOOMINa  ANJO  BAIL  MILL  DSPARTMSNT-Ocmtlntied. 


OoOQpolllML 


Do.. 

Apwoadi  tabte  men.  •  • 

B.  mL  cmMnun 
Stad  itBnpoi  • 

TOtaL.... 
nen... 

SDCQ.. 
BIB.... 

ran... 

ToW 

AUe,  Uoom,  mtf  MBd  pari. 

VoremMB  aod  MDet  Inspeetor. 
Cldppen 

>•■••■. ...... .••.•..•■ 

Total 

MtilwBL 

0(Ml  rollers 
nduatiaai 

Totol 

BaObigmidaawlnQ. 

RoOo*. 

Afllstaiit  loUen , 

Rough  table  levermen. . . 
Flnt  edger  tablemen. ... , 
Seeond  edger  tablemen. . , 
FinlfltaiDg  table  lerecmen, 

Guide  aetter 

Guide  aetter  helper 

lOllncaaen 

Rongiiing  englneen , 

Roughing  engine  oiler. .. , 

RaU  train  engineer , 

Mill  oiler  tabin. 

BnttpoUeia 

TaQybor 

Stamper 

Extra  levcnnan  q^eller. . , 

Cranemen 

Hot  aarar  levcmien  .•••«■< 

Hot  aaw  grinder 

Hotaswoller 

Onldediaaer 

Laborers 

Sveeper 

RigRen  belper .......... 

Rul  atop  tereno/en. 

Total 


Num- 
ber of 
men. 


2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 


S8 


2 
4 

8 
8 


1 

18 
1 


20 


2 

2 
8 
2 
2 
2 


18 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
10 
2 
2 
2 


07 


Hours. 


In 
turn. 


12 
12 
12 
19 
12 
12 


228 


12 
12 
12 
12 


Actual 
work. 


48 


11 
11 
11 


83 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


72 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


8 
8 
11 
0 
8 
0 


in 


12 

8 
8 
8 


36 


11 
10 
10 


31 


12 
8 
10 
11 
11 
8 


60 


12 

12 

9 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 


0) 


8 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


0) 


324 


242 


Rest. 


4 
4 
1 
3 
4 
3 


51 


0 
4 
4 
4 


12 


0 
1 

1 


0 
4 

2 
1 
1 

4 


12 


0) 


0) 


4 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


58 


Spelled. 


17042— No.  60—1^ 


1  Abolished. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Remarks. 


Heavy,  intermittent  work. 

Do. 
Intermittent  U^t  work. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Supervision. 
Intermittent  lii^t  work. 
Intermittent  heavy,  hot  work. 
Do. 

Do. 


Supervision. 
Strady,  heavy  work. 
Light  intermittent  work. 


Heavy,  hot  work. 
Intermittent  work. 
Heavy,  hot  work. 

Do. 

Do. 
Intermittent  work. 


Continuous  light  work. 

Do. 
Delays  in  operation. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Intermittent  light  work. 

Do. 
Intermittent  work. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


3852 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COBPOBATIOK. 


Tenneuee  Coal,  Iran  and  BaUroad  Co.,  Sruley  Tf^orit,  itat^nint  showing  reit  houn  of 

fixed  occupations f  Sept.  t8,  /911— -Oontinued. 

BLOOiaNQ  AND  RAIL  MILL  DEPABTMXNT-OiBllBaBd. 


Oocupation. 


Hail  finishing  mill. 

Supexintendsat 

Superintendent  clerk 

Radl  stock  yard  clerk 

Turn  foreman 

Assistant  turn  foremen 

Rail  bank  foreman 

Assistant  rail  bank  foremen . 

Tallyman 

Hotbed  foremen 

Hotbed  straighteners 

Hotbed  greasera 

Finishing  mill  oiler 

Rail  straightenen 

OagRers 

Straighteners  helpers 

Chippers 

Hotbed  levermen 

Drillers 

Drillers'  helpers 

Dumpers 

Ender  men 

Roller  linemen 

PuUups 

Dock  cranemen 

Crane  followers 

L(Mtders 

Car  stacker 

Pliers  and  stackers 

Sweepers 


Total. 


Finithing  miU  eoli  mw. 


Cold-saw  foreman 

Cold  sawyer 

Chippers 

Drillers 

Restraiehtener 

Restraightener  helper. 

Oagger 

Loaders 

Unload  ers 

Laborers 


ToUl 

Boilers  (om  both  planU). 


Foreman 

Do 

Water  tenders 

Boiler  reamer 

Boiler  washer 

Boiler  wa«?her*s  helper. 

Coal  dumpers 

Boiler  reamer's  helper. 


Total 

OahaU  boilers. 


First  fireman 

Firemen 

Firecleaners 

Flrecleaners'  helpers. 

Ashpit  men 

Ashpit  men  helpers . 


Hours. 


In      Aetoal 
turn.     work. 


1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
.1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

12  I 
12  I 

12; 

24  I 

24  I 
24  I 

8| 
12  1 

C  I 

f)  ' 

^ 

14  ' 
1 
4 
2  I 


193 


I 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 


22 


17 


Total. 


2 
26 
2 
2 
2 
6 

40 


10 

10 

10 

8 

10 

8 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

12 

9 

12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

9 

12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

9 

12 

10 

12 

9 

12 

9 

12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

10 

9 

Rest. 


340 


288 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


120 


102 


1 

12 

1 

12 

2 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

9 

12 

1 

12 

12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


96 


80 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

72 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

60 


0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


82 


0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


18 


0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


10 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

12 


Spelled. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Remai 


Supervialoa. 
Intermittent  light  work. 

Do. 
SapenriakNi. 

Do. 

Do« 

Do. 
Intermittent  light  work. 
Intermittent  work. 
Delay  in  operathm. 

Do. 

Do. 
Heavy,  hard  work. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Intermittent  light  work. 
Heavy,  bard  worfc. 

Do. 
Intermittent  wwk. 
Heavy,  hard  work. 

Do. 

Do. 
Intermittent  work. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Supervision. 
Intermittent  work. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Supervision. 

Do. 
Continuous,  light 
Irregularity  of  Doikr 

Do. 

Do. 
Intermittent  woik. 
Irr^arity  of  beBer 


IntBrmittent  work. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


UKITED  STATES  8TBBL  GOBPOR/LTION. 


3353 


Tmneuee  Coal,  Iron  <md  Etdkoad  Co.,  Enaiey  Workt,  Hatemtni  showing  rett  kowrt  of 

faced  oecM|»tionf,  Sept.  $8,  79ii— OoatinMd. 

BLOOIONO  AMD  BAIL  UII^j  DEPABTMBNT-OmHiilMd. 


Oooupttttoo. 


StirUnfboaen. 


C«I  hoist  opflFBtor. 

Ashpit  men , 

Ashpit  men  helpers , 


Total. 


PumphouM. 


Pumpera. 

Air  compreasor  men. . 
Filter  pomp  men. ... . 


TotaL 

ifefieirfcBf  generoL 


Master  mechanic 

Milhriieht  foremen.. 

Do 

Enghie  machinist. . . 


MaeUnist  iMlpen 

Machinists 

Pipefitters. 

Pipe  fitters  helpers 

Babbitt  men 

BabWtt  men  helpers 

Material  chaser 

Tool  men 

Motor  inspector 

HTdraolic  ▼al'VB  men 

Bydraolic  Talve  men  hidpers. 


TotaL. 


Sooting  pit  and  gao  miuctUm, 


MiUwiights 

BlonoH^  mm,  mmh&akul. 


Nnm> 
berof 
men. 


MiOwrighta 

MiUwxi^ts'flzst  helpers 

MillwTifbts' seoood  hej^ . . , 
Mouv  tender. 


TotaL... 
Baflnin; 


MflhRlghti 

HiDwii^ti'haliNn. 
Motor  tender 


TotaL 

Fmitkino  mtU,  mfckamknl 


MiUwTighta 

Do 

Hmvrifliti'balpen.. 

I>rillgradcn 

Botor  tender. 


TotaL. 


4 

4 
1 
2 


11 


a 

3 
2 


6 


18 


2 
2 
2 
2 


8 


Hoois. 


In 
turn. 


12 
12 
12 
12 


4 

4 
2 


10 


1 

1 
2 
1 

4 


48 


12 
12 
12 


36 


10 
12 
12 
11 

10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
11 
11 


163 


10 


12 
12 
12 
12 


Actual 


Rest. 


10 
10 
10 
10 


40 


12 
12 
12 


86 


BE 


10 
12 
12 
10 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
9 
12 
9 
9 


145 


48 


12 
12 
12 


36 


12 
12 
12 
10 
12 

68 


8 
8 
8 
8 


32 


8 
8 
8 


24 


10 
10 
10 
8 
10 

48 


2 
2 
2 
2 


8 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
1 


18 


4 
4 
4 
4 


16 


4 

4 

4 


12 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

10 


Spelled. 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Intormittent 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Intermittent  work. 
Do. 
Do. 


Supervision. 
Intermittent  work. 

Do. 
Delay  incident  to  mechanical 
condition. 

Do. 

Do. 
Intermittent  work. 

Do. 

Do* 

Do. 
Intermittent,  light  work. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Intermittent  work. 


Intermittent  heavy  watt. 

Do. 

Do. 
Intermittent  light  work. 


Intermittent  heavy 
Do. 
Do. 


Intermittent  work. 

Do. 

Do. 
Intermittent  light  work. 

Do. 


3354 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COBPOBATIOK. 


Tenneisee  Coalf  Sron  and  Raitroad  Co.^  BnaUy  Works,  statement  ^unoing  rsst  haun  of 

fixed  oocupa^umt,  Stfi,  28, 19ii— <}ontiiiued. 

BLOOmNQ  AND  BAIL  lOLL  DBPABTMBNlV-OiinttmiBd. 


Oooapstloii. 


Chief  inpeotor 

Assistant  loRMctor. , 

InspeotoTB  oierk 

SectioD  inspector. 

Drop  test  men 

Inside  Inspector 

Oatslde  Inspector , 

Bxtm  inspector , 

TotaL 

RoUAop. 

Sopeitatendent  roll  shop 

Boll  designer 

Foreman. 

BoUtomen. 

Do 

Boll  turners  under  instmotion. 

Do 

Templet  maker 

Templet  maker  apprsntioe. . . . 
ICaohinists 

Do 

Toolmaker 

Craneman  and  roll  biander . . . . 

Bollragger 

lAborer 

Do 

Do 

Total 


HOUZB. 

Num- 
ber of 

men. 

In 
turn. 

Actual 
wo^. 

Best. 

SpeDed. 

1 

10 

10 

0 

0 

1 

12 

12 

0 

0 

2 

12 

10 

2 

0 

9 

12 

10 

2 

0 

2 

12 

10 

2 

0 

8 

12 

10 

2 

0 

8 

12 

10 

2 

0 

1 

12 

10 

2 

0 

20 

M 

82 

12 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

12 

10 

J2 

0 

10 

9 

0 

12 

11 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

U 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

.  0 

12 

11 

•  0 

10 

0 

0 

26 

168 

152 

16 

0 

Supervision. 

Do. 
Intermittent  light  work. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Xntemmtlons  incident  to  me- 
chanical work. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Intermittent  wodc. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


BESSEMEB  BOLLINO  MILLS. 


16-hidkbarmia, 

Heaters 

Heaters'  helpers. 

Chargers 

Ghaigers' helpers 

Bun  down 

Boiler 

Finisher 

Catchers 

Boughen 

Bou^ilnghook 

Finishing  hook. 

Front  hook 

Second  finisher 

Dracoats 

Strughteners. 

Cinder  tapper  and  scale  deaner 
Engineer  for  bar  and  guide  mill 

Scrap  man 

Trud^men 

Shearmen 

Shearmen  helpers 

Tall-end  men 

Conveyor  men 

Stockers ." 


4 

12 

8 

4 

0 

4 

12 

8 

4 

0 

4 

12 

8 

4 

0 

8 

12 

8 

4 

0 

4 

12 

6 

6 

0 

2 
2 

12 
12 

9 

3 

6 

2 

12 

9 

3 

0 

6 

12 

6 

3 

3 

2 

12 

9 

8 

0 

2 

12 

9 

3 

0 

2 

12 

9 

3 

0 

2 

12 

9 

3 

0 

6 

12 

9 

3 

0 

2 

12 

9 

3 

0 

2 

12 

9 

8 

0 

2 

1 

12 
12 

9 

3 

0 

8 

12 

8 

0 

2 

.12 

8 

0 

2 

12 

8 

0 

2 

12 

8 

0 

4 

12 

8 

0 

8 

12 

10 

2 

0 

Waiting  for  sted  to  heat. 

Do. 
Waiting  for  stad  to  heat  and 

drawn. 
Waiting  for  stad  to  heat. 
Waiting  for  sted  and  waiting 

to  draw  other  force  (one  man 

to  a  furnace). 

Waiting  Ibr  sted  toheat. 

Do. 
Wdting  for  sted  and   rest 
one-wM  of  the  time  mill  la 
operating. 
Wslting  for  sted  to  heat. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Waiting  for  the  diean. 

Do. 
Waiting  for  sted  to  heat. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COBPOBATION. 


8355 


Tennesiee  Coal^  Iron  and  RaiUroad  Co..  Entley  Woris^  statement  showing  rest  hours  of 

fixed  occupationSf  Sept.  tSy  1911 — ^Gontinued. 


BE8SEMBB  ROLLING  MILLS-Oontlniied. 


Nnm- 
berof 
men. 

Hours. 

OocopatloiL 

In 
tarn 

Actoal. 
work. 

Rest. 

Sp^ed. 

Sis^fmUtmOL 
Httter 

2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 

I 

2 
3 
3 
4 

3 
3 
3 
3 

1 
3 
3 

4 
6 

2 
3 
3 
4 

3 
3 

I 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
12 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
6 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
.12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

10 
10 
10 

9 
0 
9 
9 

8 
8 
8 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Waiting  for  ateel  to  beak 
Do. 

HMten'  heipfn 

Cliar(m...T 

Do. 

Sod  Qovxi  .•••••••••••■•••••••• 

Do. 

Bdter 

EoQi^Mn 

6 

9 

6 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
10 
10 

7 

7 

7 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 

9 
11 
11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

lit 
9 
9 

8 
8 
8 

3 

8 
3 
8 
8 
6 
8 
8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 
8 
2 
2 

6 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
8 
1 
1 

3 
8 

2 
2 
2 

3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Waltinf  for  steel  and  real 
one-tbird  of  tbe  timamiU  li 
operating. 

Waiting  for  steel  to  heat. 

Ftnithfr.... 

OKtchan 

Dor 

atnndfln 

Do. 

PODT  fOQHEueBB  •■•••••.■•••••••• 

Do. 

SpeOmen 

Do. 

S&ai|^teiMn. 

Do. 

Sbnnmin     

Do. 

ShwuuieuilMipeni 

Do. 

Bandlen.... '...... 

Do. 

GtagMis 

Do. 

Waitins  for  the  shears. 

Eaoneen,  10>lzich  enctne 

Gtaider  t^penand  scftle  cleuien 

Waiting  for  steel  to  heat,  etc 

Do. 
Waiting  for  the  shears. 

Btoeken - 

Waiting  for  steel  to  heat 

Waiting  for  steeL 

n  ookonti  ....•••••••••••■•••••• 

Do." 

Unhoolrari. ....,,..»,- 

Do. 

Stocksn 

Waiting  on  fnmaoe. 

TnuiBr  bova 

Dor 

BeatenL  okl  Ainifice 

Do. 

Heater  iietawn 

Do. 

Do. 

Kim^d/OWDfl  ...•.......•»••••••• 

Do. 

Olatnnim    

Do. 

Hook  men ...,.,, ^-,,^,, - 

Do. 

Cliidertapinnaodaaiidwheelen 

Waiting  on  ftvnace,  ofte. 
Waiting  on  ftonaoa. 

Rol]f»7 .  ,...V... 

Do. 

Ptnt  nnchfln. .  .r 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vint  flAtftmn ■,,, 

Do. 

flMMmH  MktfthiirB 

Do. 

ijcfBff  downs.  ....,..^,r-n.--T 

Do. 

Do. 

TfkKU  |nf«    .r    -,- 

Do. 

*t^*lffttwwnf..  r 

Do. 

Aimmlen        

Do. 

^^tv  dnc  onts. . . 

Do, 

^'^JlllWWIl ...            

Do. 

KngmMif  Mrlirtante 

Do. 

Do. 

C%arffani 

Do. 

dsoe  ooenkcoTiB  •■•••••••••••••• 

Do. 

Mai-km             

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

First  betDcn 

Do. 

Do. 

Third  helD«rf....T.-T r 

Do. 

— "*"*  "■*"*'^* •...•....•.••••.•.• 

Waiting  on  the  shearman. 

J^rMr-oo  men 

Waiting  on  Itimace. 

DrMunn  ffnglnWTl. . 

Do. 

Waiting  on  shearman. 

f'crtp  wlMdani 

Do 

^^^^^w  ^v  OT^^^^W  Ir^^^^^Vt  j'^^^a^w  Wwwwwww 

flhMrmui   

Waiting  on  Avnaoa. 

iSSr:,..:....... 

Do. 

Belpen. .'..'._  11. 

Do. 

8856 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  OOBPOBATION. 


Tennutee  Coalj  Iron  and  RaUroad  Co,,  Emley  Work$t  akUement  thowing  reH  boun  of 

fiud  oooupaUxmBf  8epL  tS,  i9il--Ooiitmu6d. 


FOUNDRY  FUKNACB  DIVISION. 


Num* 
ber  of 
men. 

Hours. 

Oocopatlon. 

In 

turn. 

Actual 
work. 

Rest. 

SpeUed. 

Remarks. 

Fttt  and  teeondforea, 

Stook  house: 

FoTftmen .x.... 

2 
4 

4 
4 
4 

12 
4 

24 
4 
2 
4 

2 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

3 

4 
4 
1 

1 
1 

1 

11 

6 

3 

.    1 

2 

10 

1 

3 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 

4 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

10 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
4 

2 

4 
2 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 

10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
12 
12 

10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 

10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 

10 
10 
10 

10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 

12 

10| 
lOi 

lol 

lOi 
10 
10 
10 

io{ 

8 
lOJ 

12 

9 

8' 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 
10 
10 
10 

10 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

1 

8 

12 
12 
12 

10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 

10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 

8 
8 
8 

10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 

Supervising. 
Filling  cau^  up  with. 
Do. 

Soateirifln ........    ... 

U 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

li 

2 

Top  fillers 

Top  fillers' helpers 

Do. 

OagerB 

Do. 

Ore  rollers 

Do. 

Lime  roUora 

Do. 

Coke  rollers 

Do. 

Sweepers  and  greasers 

Stock  dumpeis. 

Do. 
Task  work. 

Scrappers .................. 

FilUng  caught  up  with. 

Suparvfafay. 
Between  changoa. 
Work  caught  op  with. 
Do. 

Cast  house: 

Foundrymen 

Stove  t^ders 

3 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 

Keepera 

First  helpers 

Second  helpers 

Do. 

Third  helmn 

Da 

Fourth  hdpers 

Do. 

Sweepers 

Do. 

Bcrappen. 

Do. 

Cinder  snappos. 

Do. 

Stove  r*?palrBr. . .      ... 

StOTe  repairer  helper 

fifty  man „  ... 

Ironyaid: 

Supervisfaig. 
Task  woriE. 

Iron  carriers 

4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Shed  breakers 

Do. 

Vftrd  brflakRTS...^  ..... 

Do. 

Graders 

Do. 

Head  off  bearers 

Do. 

Off  bearers 

Do. 

fl*nd  man 

Do. 

Drivers 

Do. 

Engine  room: 

Blowing  engineers 

Assistant  bBowingengtaeers. 
Engine  wlimr. .......... 

Do. 

Do. 

Boilers: 

Foremen 

Supervisfaig. 

Li^t  faxtemittent  work. 

1>0. 

Water  tender 

* 

Firemen 

Coal  and  ash  roll 

Do. 

Boiler  reamen 

Do. 

Reamers  helneis  and  boiler 

Do. 

washers. 
Boiler  blowen 

Do. 

Electrical: 

Electrician 

1 

Fk>athig  gang: 

Foreman 

Supervising. 

TTpt  pot  clwinpr 

Hot  pot  cleaner  helpor 

Ditch  digger 

Cartmen 

StAhlf^man . 

Laborers 

Watchman 

Three  and  four  fone$. 
Offloe  and  laboratory: 

2 
2 

2 

Stenographer 

Messenger 

Steam  plant: 

Foreman 

Supervising. 

Ll^t  teteimittent  work. 
Do. 

Water  tenders 

Firemen 

• 

Boiler  blowers 

Do. 

Boil'^r  cl^an^re 

Do. 

Cartmen 

Do. 

UiriTBD  STATES  STEEL  COBFOBATION. 
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renneMM  Cool,  Iron  and  BaUroad  Co.,  Emley  Workg,  HaUment  shomng  rest  hours  of 

Jboed ocatpations,  Sept.  f8, 1971— Continued. 


FOUNDRY  FURNACS  DIVISION— Oontinaed. 


OcwipatJon. 


Tknt  orndfomrfoTcu—CmM., 
Stock  hooK: 


Do 

Scalemen 

Top  Alien 

Top  fillen  helpeiB. 

Orerollen 

Lime  loUen 

CokeroUos 


Sweepers  and  greaaen. 

Stock  dampen 

Scnp  men. 

CwthoiMe: 

yoondrjinen 

StOTetenden 

KeepefB. 

Finthelpna 

Second  helpen 

Thifdhelpen 

Fourth  helper 

dayman 


nappi 

Ctndn'  snappen 

Stove  rapalnr 

Stove  lepainr  helpv. 
Open  tend  monldor. . 
IronVard: 

FovuDsn..... 

Iran  canion... 

Shed  bieakaf 

Yard  hreaker.. 

Oraden 

Offbearer 

Sand  and  scrap  man. 


Iranloaden 
Sngioeroom 
Blowiag 

^    Blovrins 
Floating  gang 


aolpQr>*>» 


Hot  pot  deaaer  helper. 


Watchmnn. 


Stable  boss. 
Teamster... 


A1ieef\ 


Olfiee  and  laboratory: 

Chemist 

Sampler. 


Staam  plant: 

Head  fliemen , 

Water  tender 

Fliemen..... 

Bofkvblowen. 

AshroDen 

Coo]  rallen 

Btookhooae: 

Foiemra 

Scsleman 

S  Topflllen 

Top-IIUers'  helpers 

OmioUen 

LimeroDen 

GokaroUen 

Cagen 


w  I 


24 


1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

4 
1 
1 

2 

1 
2 
8 
6 
2 
4 
4 


In 

torn. 


12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 

10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
12 

10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 

12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


Hoon. 


Actoal 
work. 

Rest.    SpellAd. 

1 

' 

_  

12 

lA 

S 

lA 

iS 

lOn 

JJL 

10$ 

}? 

iS 

u 

8 

lOA 

lA 

12 
9 

8 

.    8 

8 

A 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 
10 
10 

10 
8 

« 

8 

8 

2 

8 

2 

8 

2 

10 

10 

9 



1 



12 

12 

It 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

• 

8 

2 

8 

2       

8 

2       

1 

12 
12 
12 
10 

1 

1 

8 

4 

8 

4 

12 

lOA 

IJy 

lOt^ 

iX 

iX 

lOt*! 

In 

10]*} 

In 

lOA 

1^ 

1     lOA 

li^ 

Remarks. 


SupervMng. 

Rest  account  ibree  being  fall. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Taskwork. 
Account  fttmaoe  being  ItUI. 

Supei  vlslug. 
Between  changes. 
Work  caught  frp  wlHi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


SupervMng. 
Task  work. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Waiting  on  car  shifts. 

Light  Intermittent  work. 
Do. 


Supervising. 


Light  intermittent  work. 
Do. 
Do. 

Work  caught  up  with. 
Do. 

Supervising. 

Filling  cau^t  up  with. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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UNITED  STATES  STEBb  OOBPOBATIOK. 


Tennessee  Coalf  Iron  and  Railroad  Co,,  JShuley  WorhSf  etaUment  thotoing  reH  houn  of 

fixed  occupations,  SepL  t8, 191/— Continued. 


FOUNDRY  FURNACE  DIVISION-Conthllied. 


Occupation. 


A  Ike  /ttrnoM— Conttnoed. 

Stotik  housfr— OontiDoed. 

Bweepen  and  graaBore 

Stock  dumper 

Stock-dumper's  helper 

Coke  drivos 

Scrap  men 

Casthouae: 

Foundrymen 

Stove  tenders 

Keepers 

First  helpers 

Seoonihelpera 

Third  helpen 

Clay  man 

Cinder  snappen 

Wallow  men 

Stoye  repairer 

Scrappers 

Ironyard: 

Foreman. 

Head  shed  breakers 

Shedbreakeis 

Head  iron  carriers 

Iron  carriers 

Engine  room: 

Blowing  englneeis 

Blowing^igtneen'  helpers. 

Orease  wiper 

Floating  gang: 

Fireman  and  mold  r 

Cartman 

Laborers 

Watchman 

Stableman 


Num- 
ber  of 
men. 


2 

1 
1 
2 

4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 

4 
2 
6 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

12 
1 
1 


Hours. 

1 

In 
turn. 

Actual 
work. 

Rest. 

BpAlted. 

12 

^?A 

lA 

12 

8 

4 

12 

8 

4 

12 

lOA 

^4 

12 

loS 

iS 

12 

12 
0 

12 

8 

12 

10 

2 

12 

10 

2 

12 

10 

2 

12 

10 

2 

10 

8 

2 

12 

10 

2 

12 

10 

2 

10 

10 

12 

4 

10 

10 
8 

12 

4 

12 

8 

4 

12 

8 

4 

12 

8 

4 

12 

12 
12 
12 

10 
10 
10 
12 
10 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

12 

10 

Remarks. 


Fining  oaoght  ap  with. 
Taskwork. 

Do. 
FnUng  cao^t  up  with. 

Da 

Supenrisinjg. 
Between  changes. 
Work  cao^t  up  with. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 


Supervising. 
Taskwork. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Li^thiteimittant 
Da 
Do. 


Non.— Mechanics  and  carpenters  not  Included. 

Tennbssbe  Goal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co., 

Birmingham^  Ala,,  September  29, 1911. 

DxAR  Sib:  I  hand  you  herewith  statement  showing  rest  periods  of  fixed  occupations 
at  the  Ensley  Mills^  the  Bessemer  Rolling  Mills,  the  Alice  and  Bessemer  Furnaces. 
In  the  Ensley  division  we  have  not  included  the  labor  and  mechanical  departments, 
they  being  on  a  straight  10-hour  basis;  Uie  rest  periods  for  them  are  of  very  small  sig- 
nificance. As  I  unoferstand  it,  the  information  was  intended  to  cover  fixed  occupa- 
tions, and  we  have  given  it  accordingly. 

Yours,  truly,  Gbo.  Q.  Gbawfobd,  PreMent. 

Bir.  J.  A.  Fabbbll, 

President  United  States  Stul  Corporation,  71  Broadway^  New  Yorhm 
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prdagmm,  npf  to  W.  F.  Palmer,  Gtoveluid.] 

United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

PUUhwgh,  Febfuarff  7, 1912. 
G.  L.  Gloss,  New  York: 

Aimraniig  minMnGB  to  Palmer,  fltetemeiit  his  letter  October  23  to  you  etili  holds 
good.    Percentage  men  employed  working  rc^^ularly  12  hours  a  day,  entire  company 
approximatoly  2iO  per  cent  biast  furnaces,  and  steel  works  65  per  cent.    Majority  pro- 
sing labor  optfi-hearth,  Bessemer,  and  blooming  mills  begin  work  6  p.  m.  Sundays, 
i  ^urday  afternoon.    Rod  mill  and  majority  mechanics  and  laoorers  begin  6 
i  m.  Monday,  end  6  p.  m.  Saturday.    Majmty  producing  labor  these  denartments 
■  irk  12  hours,  small  number  8  hours,  mechanics  and  laborers  10  hours.    Labor  rate 
ittsburgh  17^  cents,  Cleveland  17  cents.    Average  daily  wag[es  December,  1911, 
essemer  $2.47,  open-hearth  $2.97,  blooming  mills  $3.01,  rod  mill  $3.69.    Bessemer 
tkTerage  low,  due  to  reduced  tonnage  one  plant.    Rod  mill  apparently  high,  due  to 
larger  proportion  tonnage  men  than  in  figures  of  other  departments. 

C.  L.  Miller. 


[Telefmm.] 

UNrrsD  States  Steel  Corporation, 

New  York,  N.  F.,  February  7, 1912. 
Wm,  p.  Palmer, 

Pretident  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Western  Reserve  Buildir^y  Clevdand^  Ohio: 

Will  you  please  send  me  to-day,  if  possible,  the  time  of  day  for  starting  and  stopping 
weekly  turns,  sei>arately,  in  the  following  departments:  Open  hearth,  Bessemer,  roll- 
ing mill,  and  finishing  mills?  Would  abo  like  number  of  hours  constituting  day's 
worky  the  labor  wage,  and  the  average  daily  wage  for  these  departments. 

C.  L.  Close. 


[Telegram.] 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  February  7, 1912. 
Wi  P.  Palmer. 

President  American  Steel  A  Wire  Co.,  Western  Reserve  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Are  there  any  modifications  or  changes  to  make  in  your  statement,  letter  October  23. 
regarding  6-day  week  labor?  I  would  like  to  have  percentage  of  total  men  employea 
working  regularly  12  houis  a  day. 

C.  L.  Close. 


Office  of  President  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 

Clevehnd,  October  23,  1911. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Close, 

Committee  ojf  Safety,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  New  York. 

Dbar  Sir:  Your  letter  of  20th  instant  received.  In  reply  1  inclose  copy  of  letter 
we  are  sending  this  day  to  Mr.  James  T.  McCleary,  secretary,  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Institute. 

Trusting  that  this  will  be  satisfactory. 

Yours,  truly,  Wm.  P.  Palmer,  PresiderU. 


Cleveland,  October  2S,  1911. 
Mr.  Jambs  T.  McCleary, 

Secretary,  American  Iron  de  Steel  Ir^stitute,  SO  Church  Street,  New  York. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  21,  desire  to  say  that  in  our  blast 
furnace  and  steel  wcwks  we  are  carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  recommendations  <^  the 
committee,  in  reference  to  the  elimination  of  the  seven-day  week. 

Tlie  wire  mills  needed  little  attention  in  this  direction. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  P.  P.,  President. 

(Copy  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Close,  committee  of  safety.) 
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Office  PssaiDBNT,  Ambbican  Stbbl  it  Wots  Co., 

Cleveland,  October  9,  1911. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Farrbll, 

Preddent,  Untied  Statee  Steel  Corporation,  New  York. 

My  DearIMb.  Palmbr:  Noting  your  letter  of  August  31  in  reference  to  rest  periods 
enjoyed  by  the  men  in  the  various  occupations  in  our  works,  desire  to  say  that  we  have 
gone  into  the  matter  very  fully. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult,  as  lir.  Miller  explains,  to  estimate  this  in  some  lines  ol  our 
work.    We  have  done  our  best,  to  give  a  &ur  statement  of  tibe  case.    The  data  inclosed 
are  submitted  to  you  for  vour  information.    I  have  thought  best  also  to  inclose  Mr. 
Miller's  letter,  wmch  explains  in  detail  some  features  of  the  proposition. 
Yours,  truly, 

Wm.  p.  Palmeb,  Prendent, 

Office  Vice  pREsmsirT  and  Gbnbbal  Sufbbintbndbnt, 

American  Stbbl  &  Wire  Co., 
FitUburgh,  Pa.,  Octobers,  1911. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Chisholm, 

Aseistant  to  Prendent,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  September  6  in  regard  to  Mr.  Farrell's  request 
for  information  on  the  rest  periods  enjoyed  by  the  men  in  various  occupations  in  our 
works.  This  particular  question  was  made  a  feature  of  the  speciid  inquiry  into  the 
labor  conditions  in  the  steel  industry  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  during  the 
past  vear  under  a  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  I  presume  that  Mr.  Far- 
rell  desires  substantially  the  same  information.  Our  reply  is  therefore  limited  to  the 
same  occupations  as  those  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  comprising  all 
employees  at  blast  furnaces,  steel  works  and  rolling  mills,  including  rod  mills  and 
departments  auxiliary  thereto,  but  not  including  wire  mills  or  finiAitig  departments. 

The  agents  of  the  bureau  made  it  a  point  at  each  plant  visited  to  question  the  super- 
intendents on  this  subject.  Naturally  for  a  majority  of  the  occupations  precise 
^;ures  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  time  during  which  the  men  are  able  to  rest  could  not 
be  given,  and  the  superintendents  gave  their  personal  estimates  based  on  their  own 
observation  and  experience.  In  certain  departments,  such  as  the  rolling  mills,  for 
which  delay  reports  are  kept  showing  exactly  the  time  that  the  men  direcuy  working 
on  the  mills  are  idle,  these  reports  were  submitted  to  the  agents  to  verify  the  sup^- 
intendent's  estimates.  Again  for  a  number  of  positions  ''spell  hands"  are  employed, 
and  in  such  cases  the  rest  period  is  definitely  known.  Records  were  kept  of  the  replies, 
and  the  attached  statements  are  compiled  from  those  records  combimng  the  answers 
for  similar  occupations  at  the  several  works  into  one  figure  whidi  represents  approxi- 
mately the  average  of  the  several  superintendent's  estimates. 

For  manv  occupations  this  Question  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  answer.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  men  in  cnaige  of  rolling  mill  engines  which  run  continuously 
at  constant  speed.  Such  men  are  required  to  be  on  duty  and  alert  during  the  whole 
time  that  the  mill  is  running,  but  there  may  be  several  hours  during  which  no  physical 
exertion  is  called  for.  As  a  rule  such  men  have  more  actual  work  to  do  when  the  null 
is  shut  down  than  when  it  is  running.  The  answer  to  the  question  ''How  long  such 
men  have  for  rest?"  depends  on  the  definition  of  that  word.  It  will  be  observ^  that 
the  replies  made  by  our  steel  works  superintendents  imply  that  these  men  are  at  work 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  time.  The  lod-mill  superintendents  as  a  rule  did  not  state 
percentage,  saying  instead  that  the  work  was  light  and  intermittent. 

In  the  boiler  houses  the  firemen,  that  is  the  men  who  actually  tend  the  fires,  are 
reported  as  occupied  only  75  per  cent  of  the  time,  while  the  water  tenders,  whose 
duties  are  chiefly  supervisory,  are  said  to  be  employed  100  per  cent.  It  would  be 
very  misleading  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  a  water  tender's  work  is  more  arduous 
than  that  of  a  fireman.  Mechanics  of  all  trades  are  reported  as  working  all  the  time, 
but  it  is  well  understood  that  that  depends  more  on  the  individual  than  on  anything 
else. 

For  the  wire  mills  and  finishing  departments  which  are  not  covered  in  detail,  it 
may  be  said  in  general  that  the  condition  is  the  same  as  with  mechanics;  that  is,  that 
the  proportion  of  time  occupied  depends  on  the  individual.  A  very  large  part  of  our 
employees  in  these  departments  are  paid  on  this  piecework  basis,  earnings  being 
entirely  dependent  on  individual  effort. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  L.  Millbr, 

Vice  President  and  General  Superintendent. 
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A  WIRE  GO. 

All  employees  working  in  direct  connection  with  rod  mills  are  on  duty  12  hours. 
The  mills,  however,  almost  never  are  scheduled  to  run  more  than  11  hours,  there 
being  one  or  more  recesses  of  at  least  an  hour's  duration  for  meals  and  for  adjustment 
of  the  mills,  this  last  requiring  attention  from  onlv  a  part  of  the  crew.  In  addition 
to  these  scheduled  stops  there  are  always  delays  for  a  variety  of  causes,  which  will 
aggregate  half  an  hour  on  the  average  under  the  very  best  operating  conditions,  and 
may  amount  to  considerably  more.  Thus,  the  actual  running  time  of  a  rod  mill  is 
very  seldom  more  than  10^  hours,  or  87^  per  cent.  The  positions  involving  heavy, 
constant,  manual  labor,  nervous  strain  or  exposure  to  intense  heat,  are  double  manned 
so  that  liter  a  short  period  of  work  the  man  is  relieved  or  ''spelled"  by  another,  and 
thus  only  works  half  the  actual  running  time;  or  in  some  cases  where  one  speU  hand  is 
employea  for  two  or  three  positions  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  time.  The 
principal  occupations  are  listed  below. 

Roll  hands, — ^Roughers  and  catchers  are  spelled  as  described  above,  except  on  con- 
tinuous mills  which  are  almost  entirely  automatic. 

Beaten. — ^Men  in  charge  of  the  contmuous  mechanicallv  operated  heating  furnaces 
now  in  general  use  have  very  little  actual  work  to  perform,  nor  are  they  exposed 
except  at  occasional  and  rare  mtervals  to  intense  heat.  Their  constant  attendance  is 
required,  but  they  are  not  at  work  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  time.  In  the  case  of 
the  old  style  hand-operated  furnaces  the  men  are  spelled  and  work  two-thirds  of  the 
time. 

Hoohen,  reeUrSy  and  conveyor  men. — ^These  men  are  at  work  only  when  mill  is  run- 
ning and  would  average  from  80  to  85  per  cent.  The  work  is  not  difficult,  and  relief 
is  oDtained  by  exchanging  positions. 

JSn^ne-room/oroe.— Constantly  on  duty,  but  actual  work  is  li^t  and  intermittent. 

Millwrights*  force. — ^The  only  neavy  work  is  during  shut  down  of  mills  to  make 
adjustments  and  repairs,  say  not  over  15  per  cent  of  the  time.  The  remainder  of  time 
constantlv  on  duty,  but  usually  at  light  work. 

Boiler  nouses  and  shops. — ^Conditions  are  the  same  as  reported  for  blast  furnaces  and 
steel  works. 

Estmiated  percentage  of  actual  working  hours  for  various  occupations^  American  Steel 

<J?  Wire  Co. 

BLAST  FURNACES. 


Oocnpatton. 


Blower 

Keeper 

Hetpers 

Hot  blast  xnAD 

dayman 

Water  tender 

Cinder  snapper 

Stove  tender 

Stove  cteaner 

Skip  boist  man 

Qiargmg  car  man 

Coke  dust  man 

Stock  house  foreman 

Stock  bouse  laborers 

eager ; 

lionyman 

Top  nllers.  No.  1  fomaoe. 
Top  fillers.  No.  2  fomaoe. 

Scrapman 

Floe  dust  man 

Monkey  boss 

Cinder  dump  foreman . . . 
Cinder  dump  laborers . . . 

Ladle  house  men 

Ladle  bouse  crane 

Casting-machine  foreman 

Ladle  pourer 

Trongn-man 

Jack  operator 

Crane  operator 

Pigsticker 

Filter'plan  t  operator 

Pump  tender 


Peroent* 
age  of 
tune 

occupied. 


12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
8 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


90 
80 
80 
90 
80 
90 
85 
90 
95 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
80 
80 
90 
90 
80 
90 
90  M 
100 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
76 
80 
80 
85 


Water  tender , 

Boiler  washer 

Flue  blower , 

Fireman , 

Ashman , 

Foreman  pipe  fitter 

Pipefitters 

Do 

Pipe  fitters'  helpers 

Do 

Blowing  engineer,  first 

Blowing  engineer,  second 

Oilers 

Wipers 

Ore  bridge  operator 

Ore  bridge  inspector 

Ore  bridge  greaser 

Trestle  roreman , 

Trestle  laborers 

SkuUer  foreman , 

Skuller  helpers 

Millwright 

Millwright  helper* 

Electric  powernouse  engineer. 

Electric  powerhouse  oiler 

Gas  washer  operator 

Gas  washer  operator's  helper. . 

Gas  engine  blowing  room  en- 
gineers  

Gas  engine  blowing  room  oil- 
ers  

Gas  engine  blowing  room 
wipers 


12 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 

12 

12 


Percent- 
afieof 
tune 

occupied. 


100 

80 

80 

80 

80 

100 

100 

90 

100 

90 

100 

100 

100 

100 

00 

90 

go 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Estimated  percentage  of  an^tual  working  hours  for  varwue  oocupatumif  American  Steel 

ds  Wire  Co. — Continued. 

BESSEMER. 


OocapatloD. 


Blowers 

Blowers 

Blowers'  assistant 

Regulator 

Vesselman 

Vesselman's  helper ... 
Vesselmen  repaumen. . 

Manganese  man 

Vessel  scrapper 

Bottom  nuuDBTB 

Ifixer  foreman 

lUzer  foreman's  helper 
Mbffir  crane  operator. . . 
Cupola  foreman 

Do 

Cupola  iron  tapper 

Do 

Hoistman 

Do 

Hoistman's  assistant... 
Top  chargers 

Do 

Stockers 

Do 

Coke  wheelers 

Magnet  crane  operator. 

Iron  craneman 

Steel  ixmrer 

Stopper  setter 

Stopper  carrier 

Stopper  maker 

Moui  setter 

Mold  capper 


Hours 
torn. 


8 

12 

12 

8 

8 

8 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

8 

12 

8 

8 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

8 

12 

12 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

12 

12 


Percent- 
ace  of 

ooQupled. 


100 
00 

100 
90 
76 
76 
76 

100 
00 
00 
00 
60 
60 
00 

100 
90 

100 
76 
90 
90 
76 
90 
76 
90 
90 
76 
76 
90 
90 
90 

100 
90 
90 


Occupation. 


Mold  scrapper 

Hydraulic  crannman 

Ladle  liner 

Ladle  liner  helper 

Car  pusher  op«ator 

Stripper  operator 

Slas  crane  operator 

LacUe  house  crane  operator 

Scrap  crane  operator 

Ladle  house  labor 

Cinder  dock  foreman 

Cinder  dock  laborers 

Cupola  liners 

Cupola  liners' helpers 

Metal  unkiaders 

Blowing  engineers 

Stack  cnaner 

Fan  engineer 

First  troughman 

Skuller  foreman 

Condenser  engineer 

Pump  map 

Purifying  man 

Narrow-gauge  engineer 

Narrow-eauge  brakeman... 
Bottom-nouse  craneman. . . 
Machinist 

Do 

Water  tenders 

Fireman 

Ash  wheelers 

Laborers 

Do 


Hooks 
vQxn. 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
8 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 


Pcfocnt* 
■seoC 
ttme 

oocapied. 


90 
90 
85 
86 
90 
90 
80 
60 
60 
00 
86 
86 

100 

100 
80 
90 
90 
90 
80 
80 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
70 
90 
90 

100 
76 
76 
90 

100 


OPEN  HEARTH. 


Melter 

First  helper 

Second  helper 

Pit  foreman 

Slagman 

Pitmen 

Charging  machine  men. . 

Pull  up 

Stockers 

Stock  cranemen 

Stock  cranemen  hook  on. 

Foreman  stocker 

Steel  pounos 

First  ladleman 


Second  ladleman 

Ladle  crane  operator... 
Furnace  water  tenders. 

Stopper  maker 

Noxue  setter 

Nossle-setter  helper... . 


Stopper  setter 

MoRi  setter 

Platform  man 

Car  pusher 

Stripper  operator 

Iron  ukdle  craneman 

Metal  mixer 

Metal-mixer  helper 

Mixing-house  foreman . . . 

Bucey  repairman 

Mold-yara  craneman 

Mold-yard  foreman 

Narrow-gauge  engineers. . 
Narrow-gauge  brakeman. 

Stock  weighers 

Labor  foreman 

Laborers 

Do 

Ingot  scale  weigher 

BIfllwrlghts 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 


80 
60 
76 
75 
60 
60 
76 
76 
86 

100 
85 

100 
70 
70 
00 
00 
90 

100 
90 
00 
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BLOOICING  MILLS. 


OoenpatioD. 


Roller 
llax 
Roi] 
Tahiaiiin 

Sbeoniuui 

rHnwti  iiiiiii  bdper... 

PuDoTcrmaa 

Hefttv. 

Htttflrhelpflr 

Bottom  makcxB..... 

Pi t  craocman 

Cover  boy 

Engineer  2  high..... 

Engineer  3  hum. 

Engineer's  beq>er. . . 
Conveyor  engineer. . 

Conveyor  oiler 

Ondennan 

Scnpnum 

Billet  hoist  engineer 


Hours 

pot 

turn. 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

12 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

8 


Peroent- 
aeeof 
time 

oocnpied. 


90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
100 
100 
75 
85 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
80 


Billet  hoist  fireman 

Narrow  gauge  engineer ... . 
Narrow  gauge  bmkeman. . . 

Scrap  crane  operator 

Billet  dock  forman 

Billet  counter 

BiUat  inspector 

Labor  foreman 

Steel  tracer 

Steel  recorder 

Millwrights  and  machinists 

Laborers 

Do 

Water  tenders 

Fireman 

Ash  wheelers 

Boiler  washers 

Boiler  washer's  helpers 

Oas  producer  men 


Hours 
turn. 


8 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


j  Peroent- 
aseof 
time 
occupied. 


80 
80 
80 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
80 
90 
75 
90 
100 
100 
75 
76 
80 
80 
90 


SHOPS. 


Machlntots. . , 
Blacksmiths. 
Carpoiters... 
Electricians.. 
Pattern  shop 
Foundrymen 
Boilermakers 
Bricklayers. . 
Reggers 


10 

100 

10 

100 

10 

100 

10 

100 

10 

100 

10 

100 

10 

100 

10 

100 

10 

100 

Slag  crusher 

Electric-power  engineers 

Electrio-power  assistant  engi 

neers 

Water  tenders 

Firemen 

Ash  wheelers 

All  yard  labor 

Railroads 


National  Tube  Co., 
Pittsbtarghf  Pa.^  February  5, 1912. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Close, 

United  States  Steel  Corporation^  New  York^  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Schiller  has  referred  your  two  measa^efi  of  the  7th  instant  to 'this 
office  for  the  necessary  attention.  The  data  requested  in  the  first  telegram  relating 
to  percentage  of  total  employees  working  regularly  12  hours  per  day  is  given  helow: 

Employees  working  12  hours  per  turn  23.31  per  cent 4, 614 

Employees  working  other  than  12  hours  per  turn  76.69  per  cent 15, 177 

Total  100  per  cent 19, 791 

These  figures  are  based  on  reports  for  the  month  of  May,  1911,  at  which  time  detailed 
records  were  made  up,  from  which  we  compiled  this  data,  and  the  number  of  em- 

eloyees  shown  represent  full  turns  worked.    These  data  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
aVe  not  yet  been  worked  up,  and  it  is  impossible  to  compile  same  on  short  notice. 
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We  also  give  below  the  data  requested  in  your  second  telegram,  except  that  where 
you  refer  to  the  "Labor  wage"  we  are^ giving  you  the  rate  paid  for  common  labor: 


Department. 


Open  hearth: 

Lorain 

Bessemer  .steel  works: 

Lorain 

National 

Riverside 

Rail  mill: 

Lorain 

Rolling  mills: 

Continental 

Lorain 

National 

Riverside 

Finishing  mills: 

Continental 

Lorain 

National 

Pennsylvania 

Riverside 

Syracuse 

Kewanee 

Standard: 

Hot  mills 

All  other 

Christy  Park 


Weekly  turns- 


Begin. 


End. 


6  p.  m.,  Sunday I  4.10  p.  m.,  Saturday ^ 


6  p.m.,  Sunday 

6  p.  m.,  Sunday 

5.45  p.  m.,  Sunday. 

6  p.  m.,  Sunday 


4.10  p.  m.,  Saturday  ^ 
4.30  p.  m.,  Saturday  ^ 
1  p.  m.,  Saturday 


4.10  p.  m.,  Saturday^. 


4  a.  m.,  Monday. 
6  p.  m.,  Sunday. 
6  p.  m.,  Sunday. 
6  p.  m.,  Sunday. 


6.15  a.  m.,  Monday. 
6.30  a.  m.,  Monday. 

6  p.  m.,  Sunday 

6.15  a.  m.,  Monday. 
6.15  a.  m..  Monday. 

7  a.  m.,  Monday 

7  a.  m',  Monday 


2  p.  m.,  Saturday 

4.10  p.  m.,  Saturday  i. 
4.30  p.  m.,  Saturday  i. 

3  p.  m.,  Saturday 


11  p.  m.,  Sunday 

7  a.  m.,  Monday 

6.45  a.  m.,  Monday. . 


12.30  p.  m.,  Saturday. 
4.10  p.  m.,  Saturday.. 
4.30  p.  m.,  Saturday.. 
12.30  p.  m.,  Saturday. 
11.40  a.  m.,  Saturday. 

12  m.,  Saturday 

4p.  m  .Saturday 


Hours 
worked, 


4  p.  m.,  Saturday. 
4  p.  m.,  Saturday. 
1  p.m.,  Saturday. 


12 

12 
12 
12 

12 

12 
12 
12 
12 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 


Com- 
mon 
labor 
rate. 


SI.  75 

1.75 
1.75 
L70 

1.76 

1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.70 


Average 
daily 
wage. 


12.93 


hvn 
h  ma 

2.62] 


12.671 
3.13^2.80 


2.78 


1.76 

2.  IS) 

1.75 

2.47 

1.78 

2.88 

1.75 

2.24 

1.70 

2.18 

1.75 

2.56 

1.70 

2.55 

1.65 

L65 

1.75 

2.36 


2.58 
2.58 
2.38 


1  Men  paid  up  to  6  p.  m.,  but  quit  work  at  the  time  given,  subject  to  mill  delays,  heats  in  furnace  which 
have  to  be  rolled,  etc. 

The  data  given  in  respect  to  turns  cover  only  the  ox>eration8  of  the  manufacturing 

units  and  do  not  cover  the  various  supporting  units,  such  as  power  plants,  pumping 

stations,  shops,  foundries,  etc. 

We  trust  you  will  find  this  data  in  satisfactory  shape,  and  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

B.  C.  MoiSE,  Auditor  J 

Per  C.  B.  Foster. 
[Telegram.] 

IJNrrED  States  Steel  Corporation, 

February  7, 191£. 
Wm.  B.  Schiller, 

President  National  Tube  Co,,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Will  you  please  send  me  to-day,  if  possible,  the  time  of  day  for  starting  and  stoppiog 
weekly  turns,  separately,  in  the  following  departments;  open  hearth,  Bessemer, 
rolling  mill,  and  finishing  mills.  Would  alBo  like  number  of  hours  constitutingMay's 
work,  the  labor  w^e,  and  the  average  daily  wage  for  these  departments. 

0.  L.  Closb. 

[Telegram.] 

Unitbd  States  Steel  Corporation, 

February  7,  291iS. 
Wm.  B.  Schiller, 

President  National  Tube  Co.,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh^  Pa.; 
Will  you  please  give  me  percentage  of  total  employees  in  your  company  working 
regularly  12  hours  per  day? 

G.  L.  Close. 


[Telegram.] 

United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  February  8,  1919. 
C.  L.  Close: 

Aiwwering  your  two  telegrams  of  yesterday  to  Mr.  Schiller.    Data  requested  is 
being  forwarded  to-day  by  mail. 

B.  C.  MoisE. 
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National  Tube  Co., 
PUtsbvrgh,  Pa.,  Decembers,  1911, 

Dear  Mb.  CLoeB:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  I  think  you  have 
misunderstood  Mr.  Ewing's  correspondence.  The  6-day  week  plan  was  put  into 
effect  at  all  of  our  works  on  Aucust  I  last.  The  plan  employed  was  the  printed  plan 
sent  out  by  the  Amrican  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  except  that  the  extra  relief  men  are 
kept  in  fixed  positions  and  the  other  members  of  the  groups  are  moved  up  to  the  posi- 
tions next  above  their  re^lar  ones  on  the  rest  days  of  the  men  immediately  above 
them,  a  study  of  the  subject  having  satisfied  us  mat  this  modification  worked  out 
rather  better  than  to  change  the  relief  men  from  one  position  to  another  and  that  it 
helped  in  some  measure  U>  overcome  the  objections  of  the  men  formerly  working 
7  days  against  the  loss  of  one  day's  compensation,  because  for  a  part  of  the  time  they 
work  each  week  they  receive  a  higher  compensation  than  is  paid  them  when  they 
work  in  their  regular  positions;  ana,  further,  because  the  plan  as  modified  tended  to 
increase  the  average  emciency  of  the  whole  force,  because  it  familiarized  the  majority 
of  the  men  with  me  duties  of  the  positions  next  above  their  regular  ones.  In  cases 
of  emergencies,  if  men  are  called  out  and  work  a  full  turn,  they  are  laid  off  one  dav 
before  the  next  seven  days  have  expired,  so  that  in  every  case  each  man  gets  a  day  s 
rest  once  in  seven  days. 

As  to  the  extent  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced,  I  don't  know  that  I  quite 
comprehend  what  you  want.  In  all  continuous  employment,  where  the  men  formerly 
worked  seven  days  and  worked  a  long  turn  of  either  18  or  24  hours,  they  now  worx 
six  turns  only  of  the  number  of  hours  that  constitute  the  regtdar  day's  work  and  do 
not  in  any  case  work  more  than  that.  In  other  words,  the  iz-hour  men  work  6  days 
of  12  hours  each  and  the  10-hour  men  6  days  of  10  hours  each. 

When  the  plan  was  sent  out  originally  to  the  works'  managers,  they  were  advised 
they  could  make  such  modification  of  it  as  suited  their  local  conditions,  provided  it 
accomplished  the  two  results  desired,  namely,  the  abolishment  of  the  7-day  week  and 
the  loi^  turn,  but  after  several  conferences  on  the  subject  it  was  deemed  best  for  all 
to  follow  the  same  plan,  and  this  has  been  done,  and,  as  stated  previously,  the  plan 
has  been  in  effect  at  all  of  our  works  since  the  1st  of  last  August. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  B.  Schiller,  President. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Close 

(Care  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation), 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


National  Tube  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  17,  1911. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  communication  of  the  13th  instant,  I  beg  to  advise 
that  the  6-day-week  plan  was  put  into  effect  at  all  of  the  works  of  this  company  on 
August  1  last.  The  method  by  which  this  was  accomplished  was  virually  the  printed 
plan  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  your  institute,  except  that  the  extra  relief  men 
were  kept  in  the  lower  positions  of  each  group  constantly  and  the  other  members  of 
the  group  were  moved  up  to  the  positions  next  above  their  regular  ones  on  the  rest  days 
of  the  men  immediately  above  them. 

To  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  actual  method  I  inclose  a  plan  showing  how  this 
was  accompliBhed.  This  plan,  you  will  observe,  groups  six  different  positions  which 
under  the  old  system  involved  the  employment  ot  12  men,  6  on  each  turn.  All  these 
12  men  work  on  Sunday,  their  rest  periods  being  on  the  different  week  days  and 
the  relief  men  have  their  rest  period  on  Sunday.  It  was  found  that  this  modification 
worked  out  rather  better  than  to  change  the  relief  men  from  one  position  to  another, 
and  in  adition  it  helped  to  overcome  the  obiections  of  the  men  against  the  loss  of 
one  day's  compensation.    The  results  seen  and  hoped  for  are  as  follows: 

(1)  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do  and  therefore  should  be  done,  it  being  our  opinion 
that  no  man  should  be  compelled  or  permitted  to  work  7  days  each  week,  and  either 
18  or  24  hours  consecutively  every  two  weeks  in  changing  from  day  to  night  or  night 
to  day. 

(2^  It  is  believed  that  the  plan  will  in  time  increase  the  average  efficiency  of  the 
whole  force  affected,  because  it  familiarizes  10  out  of  the  14  men  with  the  duties 
of  the  positions  next  above  their  re^ar  ones. 

(3)  It  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  will  in  time  enable  us  to  secure 
men  of  higher  average  intelligence  in  our  blast-nimace  departments.  There  has  been 
a  marked  decrease  m  the  intelligence  of  these  employees  during  the  past  12  or  15 
years,  largely,  we  believe,  because  intelligent  men  did  not  wish  to  work  7  days  every 
week,  and  therefore  sought  employment  in  other  departments. 
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The  inauguration  of  the  plan  neceantated  some  little  increase  in  the  force  of  time- 
keepers at  our  larger  works,  but  the  additional  expense  is  comparatively  inBi^;nificant. 
It  is  believed  bv  our  works  managers  that  in  a  few  months'  tune  the  men  will  be  en- 
tirely reconciled,  if  they  are  not  now,  and  would  not  willingly  go  back  to  the  old  plan. 
It  is  also  believed  by  our  works  managers  that  the  regular  crews  whose  rest  periods 
come  on  week  days,  and  the  same  day  each  week  throu^out  the  year,  will  after  a 
time  prefer  to  have  their  rest  day  come  on  a  week  day  rather  than  on  Sunday,  because 
of  the  greater  opportunity  for  entertainment  and  amusement. 

If  any  of  the  members  of  the  institute  would  like  to  have  additional  information 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  of  their  communications^  or  if  they  desire  I  would 
be  glad  to  extend  permission  to  them  or  their  representatives  to  visit  our  works  and 
make  a  personal  study  of  the  operations  of  the  plan. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wh.  B.  Schillbr,  Prendent. 
Mr.  Jas.  T.  MgCleart, 

Secretary  American  Iran  &  Steel  Institute, 

SO  Church  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


American  Iron  &  Steel  iNSTnuTE, 
Hudson  Terminal  Building^  30  Church  Street, 

New  York,  December  6, 1911, 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Close;  Referring  further  to  our  telephone  conversation  of  this 
morning  in  connection  with  the  6-day ^week  plan.  For  your  information  I  inclose 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  B.  Schiller,  president  of  the  National  Tube  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  situation  as  relating  to  their  particular  opera- 
tions. 
Trusting  this  information  will  aid  you  in  assembling  your  data,  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Thomas  Darlington, 
Secretary  of  the  Welfare  Committee. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Close, 

(Care  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation), 

71  Broadway,  New  York  City, 


National  Tube  Co., 
PitUhurgh,  Pa.,  October  16, 1911. 

Dear  Sir:  Immediately  on  receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  31,  asking  for  the 
average  hours  of  rest  and  active  labor  for  ue  different  classes  of  our  employees,  we 
set  about  collecting  this  information  and  it  reached  me  in  tabluated  form  October 
5,  but  I  found  that  it  was  not  in  proper  shape  and  that  the  information  had  evidently 
been  compiled  hastily  and  was  not  very  reliable.  Inasmuch  as  I  felt  vou  wanted  this 
information  without  much  delay  I  started  to  have  the  periods  of  rest  taxen  at  a  number 
of  the  typical  positions  at  our  National  and  Lorain  Works.  This  is  correct  and  reliable, 
as  shown  on  the  inclosed  statement,  which  gives  the  number  of  hours  constituting 
the  standard  day  for  each  of  the  positions,  the  idle  time  in  hours  and  minutes,  the 
working  time  in  hours  and  minutes,  and  the  percentage  this  actual  working  time  is 
of  the  total  hours  constituting  the  turn,  which  I  trust  is  in  the  shape  you  desire  it. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  B.  Schiller,  Preddent, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Farrbll, 

President  United  States  Steel  Corporationy  New  York,  N,  Y. 
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Illinois  Stbxl  Co.,  Gommehoal  National  Bank  Building, 

Chicago,  February  8,  1912. 
Mr.  0.  L.  Close 

(Care  of  United  States  Steel  Ooiporation), 

Empire  Building,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sib:  Answering  your  "wire  No.  448  of  even  date/' 

South  war1»— Schedule  fcilr  starting  and  stopping  weekly  turns. 

Open  hearth,  starts  6  p.  m.  Sunday,  stops  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

Bessemer  department,  starts  3  a.  m.  Monday,  stops  3  a.  m.  Sunday. 

Rolling  mills  and  finishing  departments  ,Btart  6  a.  m.  Monday,  stop  6  a.  m.  Sunday. 

Common  labor  wage,  17  cents  per  hour. 

Average  daily  wage: 

Open  hearth  No.  2 $3.06 

RailmiUNo.  1 2.87 

RaflmillNo.  2 2.56 

Plate  mill  No.  1 2.84 

Plate  mill  No.  2 2.57 

Structural  mill 2.65 

Twelve  hours  constitute  a  day's  work,  except  for  mechanical  men,  who  work  10 
hours,  and  tonnage  men  in  Bessemer  and  rail  departments,  who  work  8  hours. 

Gary  works — Schedule  for  starting  and  stopping  weekly  turns. 

Open  hearths,  start  6  p.  m.  Sunday,  stop  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

Rolling  mills  and  finishing  departments,  start  6  a.  m.  Monday,  stop  6  a.  m.  Sunday. 

Common  labor  wage,  17  cents  per  hour. 

Average  daily  wage: 

Open  hearth  No .  2 |2 .  94 

Open  hearth  No.  4 3.06 

Rail  mill  No.  1 2. 78 

Billet  mill 2.65 

Twelve  hours  constitute  a  day's  work,  except  for  mechanical  men,  who  work  10 
boun. 

YouiB,  truly,  E.  J.  Buffinoton,  President. 

[Telegram.) 

United  States  Steel  CoapoRATioN, 

Chicago,  February  7,  1912. 
C.  L.  Close: 

No  modification  or  changes  to  be  made  in  my  statement.  Letter  October  4  to 
Mr.  Boiling  concerning  6-dav  labor,  except  Gary  works,  has  made  additional  progress, 
and  all  works  report  slight  deviation  from  plan  account  extraordinary  weather  condi- 
tions. This  deviation  not  permanent,  however.  Will  wire  you  percentages  requested 
later.    Data  now  being  obtained  therefor. 

R.  W.  Campbell. 

[Telegrem.] 

UNrrsD  States  Steel  Cobporation, 

Chicago,  February  7,  191t. 
C.  L.  Close: 

Your  telegram — ^Will  mail  reply  to-morrow  Twentieth  Century  Special  delivery. 
Statement  is  lengthy,  but  can  telegraph  to-morrow  if  necessary.    Please  advise. 

E.  J.   BUPPINOTON. 
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[TelQgnin.] 

United  States  Steel  Cobporatiok, 

February  7, 1912. 
R.  W.  Campbell, 

(Knapp  &  Campbell), 

Commerciat National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  III.: 

Do  you  have  any  modification  or  changes  to  make  in  your  statement,  letter  October 
4,  to  Mr.  Boiling,  concerning  6-day  labor.  Would  also  like  to  know  percentage  of 
total  men  employed  working  regularly  12  hours  per  day. 

C.  L.  Close. 

[Telegram.] 

United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

February  7,  19ie. 

E.  J.  BUPFINGTON, 

President  Illinois  Steel  Co., 

Commercial  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  III,: 

Will  you  please  send  me  to-day,  if  possible,  the  time  of  day  for  starting  and  stopping 
weekly  turns,  separately,  in  the  following  departments:  Open  hearths,  rolling  mill, 
and  finishing  mill,  for  both  Cary  and  South  Works.  Would  also  like  number  of 
hours  constituting  day's  work,  the  labor  wage  and  the  average  daily  wage  for  these 
departments. 

C.  L.  Close. 

Knapp  &  Campbell,  Commercial  National  Bank  Building, 

Chicago,  October  4,1911. 
Mr.  Raynal  C.  Bolung, 

Empire  Building,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  On  receipt  of  your  request  under  date  of  September  23,  for  information 
concerning  the  manner  and  extent  of  the  installation  of  the  6-day  week  in  the  plants 
of  the  Illmois  Steel  Co.,  I  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Bufiington  and  have  been 
advised  by  him  that  the  6-day  week  has  been  put  into  effect  in  all  of  our  plants  to  a 
somewhat  greater  extent  in  some  than  in  others. 

At  Joliet,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  plan  during  the  past  summer,  46  per  cent 
of  the  men  enrolled  were  working  7  days  per  week.  Now  there  are  less  than  five- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  men  enrolled  working  7  days  continuously.  This  small 
percentage  of  men  working  7  days  continuousljj  comprises  a  very  few  men  in  the 
machine  shop  and  yard  under  emergency  conditions. 

At  South  Works  4  per  cent  of  the  men  enrolled  are  working  7  days  continuously  and 
it  is  reported  that  a  material  reduction  will  be  made  in  this  percentage  by  the  South 
Works  manivgement. 

At  Milwaukee  Works  the  plan  is  in  force  throughout  the  plant,  and  there  are  no  men 
working  longer  than  6  days  continuously. 

At  Garv  Works  not  quite  so  much  progress  has  been  made,  but  the  plan  is  still  being 
furtherea  and  as  fast  as  possible  will  be  put  into  full  effect.  You  will  rectJl  that  con- 
ditions at  Gary  Works  are  different  from  those  surrounding  the  older  organizations  at 
South,  Joliet,  and  Milwaukee,  and  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  as  much  progress 
in  a  new  departure  such  as  this  there  as  at  our  other  works. 

The  plan  nas  not  been  coupled  with  any  material  limitation  upon  the  daily  hours 
of  labor,  except  that  at  the  change  of  week  turns  in  some  of  the  departments  some 
men  work  more  than  12  hours,  but  such  men  arc  given  a  compensating  longer  rest 
period  thereafter. 

All  of  the  superintendents  report  complaints  from  certain  classes  of  employees  on 
account  of  the  lessened  amount  of  the  weeklv  wage  received. 

1  trust  this  gives  you  the  information  which  you  desire,  but  if  there  is  any  further 
information  or  data  which  you  wish,  kindly  let  me  know  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
obtain  it  for  you. 

Yours,  very  truly,  R.  W.  Campbell. 
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Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Commercial  National  Bank  Building^ 

CkicagOy  AugiutSf  1911. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Farrell, 

President  United  States  Stul  Corporationf  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  ^our  inquirv  dated  August  5,  the  labor  enrollment  of  the 

several  subsidiary  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  the  Chicago 

district  is  as  follows: 

I  Employees. 

Illinois  Steel  Co.  (including  Gary  Works) 18, 000 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co 4, 600 

Elgm,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Raihroad  Co 3, 841 

American  Sheet  A  Tin  Plate  Co *  1, 500 

American  Bridge  Co *  1, 200 

None  of  these  subsidiary  companies  excepting  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  statistics 
showing  various  nationalities  under  labor  enrollments.  Of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.^s 
labor  enrollment  approximately  75  per  cent  are  registered  as  of  various  nationalities, 
and  approximately  25  per  cent  are  recorded  as  non-English  speaking.  The  attached 
tabulation  shows  the  number  of  each  of  the  various  nationalities  represented  in  the 
IlUiiois  Steel  Co.'s  enrollment.  While  similar  statistics  of  the  other  subsidiary  com- 
paniee  represented  in  this  district  are  not  available,  it  may  be  assumed  that  none  of 
them  has  so  large  a  percentage  of  foreign  nationalities  represented  in  their  labor  enroll- 
ment. 

The  locations  of  the  manufacturing  plants  of  these  several  subsidiary  companies  in 
the  Chicago  district  are  as  follows: 

Illinois  Steel  Co. — ^Three  plants  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  1  plant  at  South  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  1  plant  at  Joliet,  III.;  1  plant  at  Gary,  Ind. 

American  Steel  <£;  Wire  Co, — ^Two  plants  at  Joliet,  111.;  1  plant  atWaukegan,  111.; 
1  plant  at  De  Kalb,  111.;  1  plant  fit  Aiiderson,  Ind. 

Ajnerican  Bridge  Co  .--One  plant  at  Gary,  Ind. 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. — One  plant  at  Gary,  Ind. 

None  of  the  companies  at  any  of  these  plants,  exceptmg  those  located  at  Gary,  Ind., 
undertakes  to  furnish  housing  facilities  for  employees;  each  company  at  all  manu- 
facturing plants,  excepting  at  Gary,  Ind.,  relyine  wholly  upon  the  housing  facilities 
generally  available  in  the  communities  where  tne  respective  manufacturmg  plants 
are  located.  The  quality  of  such  housing  facilities  naturally  varies  in  the  various 
communities. 

The  housing  facilities  in  South  Chicago  adjacent  to  the  South  Works  plant  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  are  generally  poor,  especially  the  housing  facilities  used  by  the 
foreign  labor.  The  Illmois  Steel  Co.  of  course  exercises  no  control  over  these  facilities 
and  can  not  exercise  any  such  control  by  reason  of  the  diversified  ownership  of  such 
housing  facilities.  The  same  is  true  concerning  the  housing  facilities  suiroimding  the 
other  two  plants  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

At  Joliet,  111.,  the  housing  facilities  are  somewhat  better  than  in  Chicago. 

These  facilities  at  Waukegan  and  De  Kalb,  111,,  and  Anderson,  Ind.,  on  the  whole 
are  considerably  better  than  the  housing  facilities  at  either  Chicago  or  Joliet,  III. 

At  Gary,  Ind.,  the  Gary  Land  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
Uon,  has  built  and  rents  to  the  employees  of  the  6ary  Works  approximately  500  dwell- 
ing houses,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which  was  approximately  $1,125,000.  These  dwelling 
houses  are  of  gooa  construction,  each  containing  all  modem  facilities,  such  as  water, 
gas,  electricity,  and  proper  sewer  connections.  The  rental  value  of  these  houses 
ranges  from  |10  per  month  to  approximately  |30  per  month.  Nearly  all  of  these 
dwellings  are  now  occupied. 

The  Gary  Land  Co.  has  under  construction  200  dwelling  houses  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  emplovees  of  the  American  Sheet  &,  Tin  Plate  Co.,  and  also  294  dwelling 
houses  intended  for  the  use  of  the  employees  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  at  the  Gary, 
Ind.,  plants  of  these  two  companies.  All  of  these  houses  are  located  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Gary  Land  Co.'s  first  subdivision,  in  which  the  land  company  originally  owned 
all  of  the  lots. 

Within  this  first  subdivision  the  land  company  graded  and  paved  with  macadam 
or  concrete  blocks  approximately  22  miles  of  streets,  laid  sidewalks,  installed  modern 
gas,  water,  and  electric  light  plants,  and  a  complete  system  of  jewers.  Each  lot  in 
the  subdivision  is  connected  with  these  improvements  and  iitilitieb. 

-■■■■■  " 

1  Ettimated  labor  enxoUment  of  these  two  companies  after  their  respeotive  planU  at  Qary,  Irti.,  er^ 
in  fall  operation. 
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It  was  neceaeary  for  the  company  to  build,  at  its  own  expense,  a  lane  number  of 
houses  to  meet  the  first  needs  of  the  employees.  LiOts  are  offered  for  sale  on  termfl  of 
easy  payment,  at  approximately  the  cost  of  the  land  and  the  improvements,  under 
re<iuirement  tnat  the  purchaser  shall  build  a  house  of  approved  design  and  character 
within  18  months  after  purchase.  Employees  of  the  steel  company  are  offered  special 
discount  from  the  list  price  of  lots.  The  land  company  offers  for  sale  also  to  employees 
of  the  subsidiary  companies  dwelling  houses  at  approximately  cost  value,  on  tenna  of 
easy  pajrment.  with  hberal  protection  to  the  purcnaser  in  case  of  his  leaving  the  em- 
ploy of  subsidiary  company,  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily.  Quite  a  number 
of  employees  have  availed  of  this  opportunity  to  purchase  lots  or  dwelling  houses. 

Nowhere,  excepting  at  Joliet,  111.,  do  the  companies  attempt  to  do  airectlv  anv 
community  or  social-betterment  work,  the  idea  being  that  more  efficient  work  and  work 
more  acceptable  to  the  employees  can  be  done  by  cooperating  widi  community  ac- 
tivities for  betterment  work. 

For  the  reason  that  Gary,  Ind.,  is  an  industrial  community  of  recent  development 
more  of  this  cooperative  community  work  is  attempted  by  tne  subsidiary  companies 
there  than  perhaps  at  other  places  where  these  companies  operate  plants. 

Churches  of  all  denominations  represented  in  Gary  have  received  substantial  aid 
from  our  companies.  The  land  company  has  furnished  free  a  site  for  a  hospital  to  be 
administered  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  an  organization  associated  witii  the  Catholic 
Church.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  a  permanent  hospital  building  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
have  administered  hospital  services  to  the  community,  using  temporary  buildings 
provided  by  the  land  company. 

One  of  me  most  promising  community  activities  for  social  betterment  in  Gary 
centers  around  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  for  which  Mr.  Elbert  H.  Gary 
has  provided  a  large  building  of  fireproof  construction  throughout,  containing  a  dor- 
mitory of  67  rooms,  library,  educational  department,  athletic  department  equipped 
with  swimming  pool  and  modem  gjonnasium,  and  a  general  assembly  room.  Our 
several  companies  have  contributed  liberally  to  the  furnishing  of  this  building  and 
will  contribute  to  its  administration.  Employees  of  all  companies  represented  at 
Gary  are  encoura^d  to  take  active  interest  in  wis  association. 

Athletics,  consisting  principally  of  baseball,  are  encoura^d  at  practically  all  of 
the  plants,  and  at  some  of  these  plants  well-equipped  baseball  grounds,  located  near 
the  manu&cturing  plants,  are  provided  for  the  employees. 

At  all  of  the  plants  of  the  several  companies  careful  attention  is  ^ven  to  plant 
sanitation  and  safety,  provision  for  this  being  administered  by  specially  oi^^nized 
departments  tiierefor.  Large  sums  of  money  are  spent  to  minimize  risk  of  injuries 
to  employees  and  to  provide  best  plant  sanitation. 

At  Joliet,  III.,  in  addition  to  cooperating  with  communi^  activities  alons  the  line 
of  social  betterment,  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  nas  built  a  club  nouse  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $60,000,  containing  a  gymnasium,  library,  rooms  for  educational  work,  such 
as  mechanical  drawing,  domestic  science,  etc.,  and  a  large  assembly  room  used  for 
lecture  courses,  musicales,  ete.  This  club  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  paid  repre- 
sentative of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  but  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  made  up  of 
selected  employees  of  the  different  subsidiary  companies  having  plants  at  Joliet.  The 
families  of  employees  of  all  subsidiary  companies  are  eligible  to  membership  in  this 
club.  The  membership  dues  are  $1  per  year,  the  membership  entitling  members  to 
all  of  the  privileges  of^the  club  witnout  any  additional  cost.  The  purpose  of  this 
membership  charge  is  evident,  namely,  to  encourage  a  feeling  of  independence  of 
members. 

It  is  difficult  to  recognize  or  find  beneficial  results  from  these  activities  upon  the 
foreigners  in  our  employ,  but  undoubtedly  there  is  an  ultimate  influence  for  ^ood. 

The  foreign  labor  available  at  tiie  company's  mills  is  of  a  more  or  less  migratory 
character,  apparently  undergoing  constant  dbanges.  Generally  speaking,  this  foreign 
labor  is  engaged  in  what  is  termed  common  labor,  where  no  particular  skill  is  required. 
Ultimately  a  certain  percentag^e  of  this  ''floating  labor"  becomes  more  efficient  and 
contributes  to  our  supply  of  skilled  labor  and  becomes  a  part  of  our  permanent  labor 
enrollment. 

A  prevailing  opinion,  which  seems  well  founded,  is  that  the  public  schools  in  indus- 
trial communities  exercise  a  larger  influence  upon  the  social  conditions  of  the  for- 
eigners through  their  children  than  any  other  activity.  True,  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  foreign  labor  employed  at  our  mills  represent  any  feunily  life,  hy  fax  the 
greater  part  of  these  foreigners  coming  from  their  native  homes  without  funihes.  But 
undoubtedly  many  of  them  come  with  families  of  children,  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  public  schools  upon  these  children  a  good  influence  is  exerted  upon  the  parents. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  J.  BuPFiNQTON,  President. 
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Statutieifrcm  noHanality  report  Illinois  Steel  Co.  aaxmnting  department ^  1911. 


Ooontry. 


Unitad  States  (26+  per  cent) 

Qennan  Emptre 

Kngland 

Anstrto-HungBry 

Italy.. 

Norway. 

SwodGOQ.. 

Rnasiaii  Empire 

Demnark. 

Servta 

Ftaooe 

Belgiom 

Mezioo 

Bulgaria 

Roamaoia. /. .. 

Japan 

Australia 

Switnrlaiid 

Turkay 

Persia.. 

Oreeoe 

Spain.. 
MODlen 

Total 


Total  of 

eachna- 

tionality. 

• 

Engliati 
speaking* 

4,621 

4,621 

1,292 

1,156 

1,030 

1,090 

4,622 

2,895 

347 

210 

139 

137 

654 

624 

2,680 

1,046 

17 

17 

1,240 

578 

13 

12 

4 

4 

1 

1 

148 

78 

554 

253 

7 

7 

1 

1 

9 

9 

56 

12 

12 

12 

63 

24 

8 

5 

3 

3 

17,431 

12,735 

Non-En- 
glish 
speaking. 


136 


1,727 

137 

2 

30 

1,534 


671 
1 


71 
301 


44 


39 
3 


4,696 


August  7,  1911. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Robinson,  First  Vice  President. 

Dbab  Sm:  Referring  to  oar  experience  with  the  co£Fee  house  at  South  Chicago: 

The  building  was  completed  and  put  in  commission  in  March,  1906.  The  upi>er 
story  was  used  as  an  office  by  the  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern  Railroad  Co.,  while 
the  lower  floor  was  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  hot  coffee  to  such  employees 
as  cared  to  take  advantage  of  a  comfortable  room  in  which  to  eat  their  lunch.  A  part 
of  this  floor  was  amuiged  with  small  booths  similar  to  the  booths  in  accounting  rooms, 
so  tbftt  each  man  enjoyed  as  much  privacy  as  he  wished  while  eatinc  his  food.  Fixed 
stools,  such  as  are  found  at  limch  counters,  were  suitably  arranged  in  front  of  these 
booths.  In  another  portion  of  the  building  was  a  water-<uoset,  wash  rooms,  toilet  for 
women  and  children,  and  benches  upon  which  the  women  and  children  could  rest. 
In  one  comer  of  the  room  was  a  counter  upon  which  was  arranged  a  coffee  urn,  and  from 
which  coffee  was  dispensed  at  the  nominal  sum  of  1  cent  per  cup.  This,  of  course, 
did  not  pay  the  cost  of  making  the  coffee,  and  fell  far  short  of  contributing  toward  the 
cost  of  running  the  establishment.  A  record  was  kept  of  the  attendance,  and  while 
I  have  not  the  figures  at  hand,  my  recollection  is  that  not  more  than  an  average  of 
nine  men  a  day  took  advantage  of  the  conveniences. 

1  took  the  matter  up  with  thepriests  of  different  parishes,  who  called  the  attention 
of  their  congregations  to  the  coffee  house  and  also  published  in  their  church  periodi- 
cals notices  that  such  conveniences  were  furnished  by  the  company.  Every  means 
was  exhausted  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  attention  of  the  employees.  At  a  con- 
ference with  the  priests,  held  in  my  office  some  months  after  starting  the  venture, 
they  informed  me  tiiat  upon  inquiry  a  number  of  men  refused  to  come  because  they 
thou^t  the  company  hsA  ulterior  motives  in  handing  out  such  kindness.  Others 
stated  that  on  account  of  the  short  term  at  noon — ^namely,  one-half  houi^it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  get  from  and  back  to  their  work  on  time.  I  am  inclined  to 
beneve  that  the  former  was  the  principal  reason,  because  the  men  continued  to  sit 
out  on  the  sidewalks  during  the  summer  months  and  to  visit  the  saloons  in  the  winter 
time. 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  date  on  which  we  discontinued  the  coffee  house,  but  it 
»  my  recoUection  that  in  the  late  spring  or  early  summer  of  1907  we  decided  that, 
the  attendance  not  having  increased,  much  better  use  could  be  made  of  the  building 
for  office  purposes  than  along  the  lines  for  which  it  was  proposed. 

I  think  this,  in  a  general  way,  covers  the  history  of  the  venture. 
YouiH,  truly, 

W.  A.  Field,  General  Superintendent.. 
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SOUTH  WORKS. 


Departments. 


Blast  furnaoes: 
Cast^ioiisemen. 


Stock-house  men. 
Clnder-craoe  men . 


Unloaders 

Ladle  slniUers. 
Other  Ial)or... 


Kail  mill  No.  1: 

Bloom  levermen 

Bloom-ohear  levermen 

First  roughlnf  levermen 

Second  roughing  levermen.. 

Finishing  levermen. 

Hot-saw  levermen 

Ingot-bug^  operator 

Rail  mill  No.  2: 

Roughing  levermen 

Intermealate  levermen 

Finishing  levermen 

Hot-saw  levermen 

Butt  pullers  on  hot  saw 

Rail  pollers 

Hot  and  cold  dog  operators. 

Slahbing  mill,  cranemen 

Convertiag  works 


Hours 

per 

turn. 


12 

12 

12 

12 
12 
12 


} 


Plate  mlU  No.  1, 


Plate  mill  No.  2. 


Foundry. 
StmctaralmiU. 


8 


12 

8 


12 


12 

12 
12 


Duration  of  rest 
periods. 


About  1  hoar. 

Irregular 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


I 


I  hour. 


do. 

Ihour. 


About  i  of  time... 

About  I  of  time... 

(time 

Average  2^  hours.. 
Irregular 


Frequency  of  rest  perloda. 


Between  cleaning  up  one  cast  and  starting 

next. 
Occasionally  according  to  rate  of  driving 

furnace. 
Between  ntaaning  up  one  flush  of  cinder 

and  next. 
Between  switches  by  railroads. 
Between  trips. 
Labor  not  exhausting;  practically  no  rest 

periods,  but  have  idle  periods  whenlftir- 

naoo  slows  up  for  any  reason. 


Two  men  take  f  urn  about  each  half  hour. 


Do. 
Rests  each  third  hour. 


One  spell  hand  on  four  jobs. 


Four  men  on  these  jobs. 

Spelled  by  laborer  for  hotbed. 

One  spell  hand  on  four  jobs. 

Men  allowed  regulariy  half  hour  at  noon* 

and  in  addition  spell  each  other  when 

necessary. 
Charging  machine  men  spell  roll  hands 

when  not  charging  furnaoes  or  drawing 

material. 
Levermen  and  roll  hands  are  spelled  at 

various  times  by  "utility  man.'' 
Roll  cranemen  spell  other  crenemen. 
Cranemen  spell  aa  required. 


Note.— Nearly  all  the  occupations  In  the  rolling  mill  are  such  that  the  men  are  not  constantly  employed, 
but  have  more  or  less  time  for  a  spell  daring  the  turn,  doe  to  rolling  conditions. 

JOLIET  WORKS. 


Blast  furnaces: 

Cast-housemen 12 

Stock-housemen 12 

Topfillers 12 

Billet  miU: 

Bloom  mill  levermen 

Bloom  shear  levermen 

Billet  shear  levermen 

Roughing  levermen 

Finlahing  levermen 

Bloom  butt  conveyormen...  f 

Billet  butt  catcher J 

Ingot  buggy  operators 

Continuous  rod  mill,  sh<>ar  stop 
men. 

No.  1  rod  mill: 

Reeiers  and  oilers 12 

Drag  conveyormen 12 

Bundle  conveyor  (take  olT) .  12 

12-inch  roll  hands |  8 

First  pass  roll  hands 8 

Sei'ond  pass  roll  hands i  8 

Third  pass  roll  hands 8 

Fourth  pass  roll  hands 8 

No.  2  rod  mill:  1 

Reeiers  and  oilers 12 

Drag  conveyoraien 12 

Bundle  conveyors  (take  off). '         12 

U-inch  pass  roll  hands 8 

First  pass  roll  hands i  8 

Second  pass  roll  hands |  8 

Third  pass  roll  hands 8 

Fourth  pass  roll  hands 8 


8     ISminates. 


12  ,  20minat88. 

1 
12    dominates. 
12   do 


.do. 

■  do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Work  about  4  time;  rest  about }. 
Work  about  |  time;  rest  about  {. 
Work  about  |  time;  rest  about  |. 


Every  15  minutes. 


Every  40  minutes. 

Every  hour. 
Every  30  minutes. 


Do. 

Do. 
Every  hour. 
Every  30  mhiutes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


.do \         Do. 

.do Do. 

.do •  Every  hour. 

.do Everv  30  minutes. 

.do Do. 

.do Do. 

.do Do. 

.do Do. 
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JOUBT  WORKS-Contlnned. 


Departmenta. 

Hours 

per 

turn. 

Dontion  of  rest 
periods. 

Frequency  of  rest  periods. 

MonBUiinlll: 

DtopmBD  (Uboren) 

12 
12 

12 

12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 

Etsi^  liour* 

liflretaantmUlf 

Boogben  ind  hookers 

FInlahen 

ISxninutes 

20  minutes 

8  mlnntes 

Every  15  minutes. 

8tnD<Vin 

Every  40  minutes. 

GfttCtaBTS 

RtniighteEMffV 

Bpike  tMsiory: 

ForglDg-TOafthinfl  operators. 

Foiging-niaoliiiie  feeders 

Foiilng^Tiuichlm  Ghaigers... 

Eyerv  52  minutes. 

20miimtes 

ETerv  40  minutes. 

12  minutes 

20  minutes 

Every  48  minutes. 

SpMce'inlif: 

Pimsce  cbttvers 

Every  40  minutes. 
l5o. 

Pnll-oat  et  fnniaoe ......... 

Bending  press  operators — 

15  minutes 

Every  45  minutes. 

lOLWAUKBE  WORKS. 


Blast  fnniaoes,  all  regular  men. 
mills: 


Vtnisibers. 
Pass  boys. 
Stnnders. 


1 


Boucbers. 


12 


12 

12 
8 
8 
8 


Irregular. 


30  minutes. 

20  minutes. 
30  minutes. 
20  minutes. 
do.... 


Have  about  li  hoars  spam  time  during 
their  shifts. 


Every  30  minutes. 


Every  40  mhiutes. 
Every  30  minutes. 
Every  40  minutes. 
Do. 


Illinois  Steel  Co., 
Chicago,  September  ft9, 1911. 
Mr.  I.  A.  Fabrell, 

Preeident  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

Dbar  Sib:  Answeriog  you  letter  of  August  31,  askiiig  tihat  we  submit  a  statement 
flhowiug  Uie  average  hours  of  rest  for  the  different  clasaes  of  employees  at  our  several 
planlSy  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  having;  our  general  superintendents 
undefstand  exactly  what  is  wanted.  From  South,  Johet,  and  Mflwaukee  Works  we 
have  obtained  data  which  in  a  way  answers  your  question.  It  is  realized  that  these 
statements  are  not  in  just  the  fonn  to  jg;ive  fullest  information  concefning  your  inquiry, 
but  rather  than  delay  reply  longer  it  is  thought  beet  to  submit  the  inclosed  statements 
of  the  works. 

The  statement  for  Gary  works  will  follow  later. 

€k>nditions  in  different  departments,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  departments,  arc 
so  varying  as  to  make  difficult  a  comprehensive  statement  accurately  representative  of 
the  depa^anents. 

Trusting  that  the  inclosed  statements  will  be  of  some  service  to  you,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  J.  BumNOTON,  President. 


BBSflsiOB  A  Lake  Erie  Railboad  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  f7, 1911, 
Mr.  G.  L.  Close, 

CommitUeofSefetif,  UmUd  Stales  Steel  Corporation,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  relative  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  company  has  put  into  operation  the  siz-day  week,  and  to  what  extent  hours  of  labor 
have  been  reduced,  I  inclose  herewith  letter  of  Mr.  E.  H.  XJtley,  general  manager, 
which  I  hope  will  give  you  the  information  desired. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  H.  Reed,  President. 

17042— No.  50—12 9 
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BErasMJBB  &  Lajce  Erie  Railroad  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  October  tS,  1911, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Reed, 

Pruidail,  Buildmg. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  letter  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Close,  of  the  committee  of  aafetv,  dated 
Oelebep  JM,  in  Mgara  to  Iioutb  of  labor,  I  quote  fzam  the  statement  compiled  lor  Mr. 
Farrell  and  addressed  to  you  September  22,  which  covers  the  points  raised  oy  li&.  dose: 

"Below  is  given  a  statemeiut showing  the  average  of  active  labor  and  average  hours 
of  rest  for  the  different  classes  of  employees  in  the  transportation  department,  taJdiig 
the  month  of  August  as  a  basis: 


Soperin tandent's,  and  other  offices 

Station  agonta  and  clerks 

Train  dispatchers  (Federal  law) 

Tatogr^nopcMtoiB  (Federal  law) 

Ltpemen 

Paasenger-traln  aarylce 

Through  treigfa  t>train  service 

Gonneaat  Branch  and  W&llifice  Jonetlon  diag  service . 

lAoaliMolMipksaBvlM..^ 

MlneseiTioe 

Gooatnotlon  work*traln  aervioe 

Yaidaervloe 


ATerage,  all  employees. 


AvangB 

hours  of 

aflltviB 

Ittbor. 

H, 

fn. 

8 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0. 

10 

0 

6 

49 

11 

37 

10 

04 

10 

07 

10 

84 

11 

42 

12 

0 

9 

52 

hours  of 
asst. 


16    0 


14 

16 
16 

14 


0 
0 
0 
0 


18  11 

13  12 

13  27 

13  fiS 

18  26 

12  18 

12  0 


14    13 


"In  the  mechanical  department  we  might  divide  our  employees  into  two  classy, 
those  working  10  hours  per  day  and  those  working  12  hours  per  day. 

"Shopmen^s  hours  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  anal  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  the  hOur  for 
dinner  between  12  m.and  1  p.  m.,  making  10  hours  on  duty.  While  they  are  on  duty 
for  this  period  of  time  and  are  supposed  to  be  working  all  of  that  time,  yet  the  nature 
of  the  work  is  such  that  the  task  u  not  arduous.  Machinists,  for  instance,  pJace  a 
piece  of  work  in  their  machine,  and  after  starting  their  feed  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
watch  the  machine  so  that  nothing  unforeseen  occurs.  Blacksmiths  are  wiaVing 
ftnvings  or  welds,  and  while  their  work  is  hard  for  part  of  the  time,  yet  the  steel  has 
to  be  heated  in  a  forge  and  they  aie  not  performing  any  j^ysical  labor  in  that  time, 
though  their  attention  must  be  kept  on  their  work  to  prevent  an  overheat.  A  boiler 
maker's  woric  varies  from  testing  staybohs  to  flanging  fine  ebeeta.  He  must  lay  his 
work  out  and  get  the  necessary  tools  together  to  perform  that  special  job,  so  that 
Ihe  minutes  of  nard  physical  labor  are  comparatiTely  few,  and  titese  have  been  mate- 
rially reduced  in  liie last  few  years  b^  &e  introduction  of  pneumadc  to(^  which  take 
the  pkce  of  the  sledge,  the  cold  chisel,  and  the  strong  arm.  Flans^ng  nue  sheets  is 
hiud  work,  but  the  work  is  not  continuous,  as  gauges  must  be  appliea  and  measure- 
ments taken  at  fre(}uent  intervals.  Electriciairs  work  consists  m  inspecting  wiring, 
motors,  etc.,  replacing  blown-out  fuses,  winding  armatures,  and  l^t  ^fmk  of  a  similar 
nature.  Tinners  phuce  jackets  on  locomotives,  roofis  on  cars,  and  make  buckets, 
lamps,  etc.,  the  material  handled  all  being  light.  Coach  cleaners  simply  scrub  out 
coaches,  wash  windows,  and  such  light  cleaning.  Car  repairietB make  needed  repairs 
on  cars  and  carpenters  and  painters  perform  the  usual  lunctions  of  their  respective 
vocations.  All  of  these  classes  work  10  hours  a  day,  and  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  occujpations  could  not  be  considered  as  overworked  ifi  working  10  hours  per  day. 

"Consinering  the  other  clasws  of  emfiioyMs  that  work  12  hours  per  day,  we  have 
car  hispscton  cm  duty  for  that  period .  The  amount  of  work  they  do  depends  upon  the 
number  of  trains  handled  and  is  very  irregular,  especially  in  winter,  during  rxumy 
days  of  which  the  men  ace  actually  engaged  in  work  less  than  one^half  of  their  time 
on  dirty,  while  for  the  entire  year  the  men  will  be  actuallyengaged  in  work  not  over 
80  per  cent  on  the  average  of  the  time  thejr  are  on  duty.  When  not  engaged  in  work, 
the  injectors  are  expected  to  be  at  the  buildings  provided  for  rest  houses. 

''The  men  who  are  sent  out  on  the  road  daily  to  repair  defective  cars  set  out  of  trains 
will  not  exceed  12  hours  on  duty,  and  as  a  jgreat  part  of  their  time  is  spent  traveling  in 
passenger  trains  to  and  from  their  work,  it  is  probable  that  their  actual  working  time 
IS  less  man  50  per  cent  of  the  time  on  duty. 
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'*The  wreckiiig  crems  are  employed  on  the  shop  tracks  lOhounper  day  in  repair 
work  when  not  on  duty  with  the  wreck  train.  When  on  wrecking  duty,  the  wreck 
crew  is  on  continuous  duty  from  the  time  of  reaching  the  wreck  until  the  ttack  is 
dear,  if  not  more  tAum  5  or  6  heuis  are  required  for  the  work.  If  more,  the  men  are 
allowed  time  for  their  m/Bals  and  such  rest  periods  as  the  wreck  master  consideiB  desir- 
able under  Uie  special  circuxnstances  in  each  case. 

"Three  or  four  times  a  year  on  the  average  the  wreck  crewis  engaged  ona  wreck 
where  the  actual  working  time  exceeds  the  idle  time,  the  latter  including  l^e  time 
required  to  tzavel  toand  irom  the  wreck  and  the  rest  periods;  at  all  other  wrecks  the 
actual  working  time  is  less  than  the  resting  time. 

"Each  wreuc  train  is  equipped  with  a  sleeping  and  dining  car  equipped  with  a 
kitchen,  table,  and  bunks,  m  which  the  men  are  taken  care  of  when  not  actually 
engiged  in  work. 

"timAe  coalers  are  on  duty  12  hours  and  in  that  time  average  about  three  houn'  rest, 
their  £ty  bdng  to  coal  locomotives.  Fire  cleaners  dump  the  ash  pans  and  grates 
of  locomotiveB  arriving  at  the  terminal  and  average  about  2}  hours  rest  in  12  noun. 
Engine  watchmen  watck  eng^ea  and  keep  water  in  boHen  and  the  fire  in  proper 
shape,  pipes  drained  in  winter,  etc.  They  are  on  duty  12  hours  and  practically  have 
no  period  of  rest,  keeping  moving  from  ene  engine  to  another.  Hostlers,  who  move 
eimnes  to  and  from  the  roundhouse,  average  about  2  hours'  rest  in  12  hours.  The  crew 
caOer  averages  4  hoan'  rest  in  12  houa* 

"All  oi  the  above  l^our  man  are  governed  in  their  period  of  rest  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  eagwaa  arrive  a(t  and  depart  from  a  terminal,  it  varying  from  day  to  day  as 
conditions  chaitge,  though  the  above  figures  are  a  fair  average. 

'  'On  Sundays  there  is  no  work  done  at  all.,  thesa  baingonly  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
on  duty  to  watch  engines  under  steam  ana  to  guard  against  a  possible  fire  at  the  vari- 
ous terminals.  • 

"In  the  chief  en^eer's  department  the  office  hours  are  from  8  o'clock  a.  m.  until 
5  o'clock  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  allowed,  12  o'clock  to  1  o'clock  at  noon,  for  dinner. 

"Section  foremen  and  men  are  all  at  their  tool  houses  ready  to  start  to  work  at  7 
o'clock  each  mornings  except  Sunday.  They  work  imtil  12  o'clock,  noon,  take  one 
hour  lor  dinner,  resume  work  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  work  until  5.30  or  5.45  p.  m., 
leaving  work  in  time  to  get  back  to  their  tool  houses,  through  for  the  day,  at  6  o^clocfc 
p.  nu,  working  10  hours  per  day.  One  man  on  each  section  is  detailed,  to  walk  over 
the  section  eadi  Sunday^  which  takes  5  hours  or  less,  to  see  if  everytiiing  is  all  rig^t, 
but  they  take  turns  at  this,  so  no  one  man  will  work  more  than  one  Sunday  in  each 
month. 

"E!ztra  gan^  foremen  and  men  are  at  work  each  morning  except  Simday  at  7  o'clock 
and  work  until  12  o'clock,  noon.  They  take  30  minutes  for  dmner,  resume  work  at 
12.30  p.  m.,  and  work  until  5.30  p.  m.  in  order  to  allow  their  work  trains  to  get  in  and 
tied  up  by  6  o'clock  p.  m.  Extra  gan^  men  live  in  boarding  cars  and  temporary 
buildings,  both  of  which  are  fitted  up  with  bimks  and  are  furnished  by^  the  comnany 
free  of  diazge  to  the  men.  During  the  busy  season  when  we  are  runnine  from  25  to 
30  trains  each  wa^r  a  day,  the  tracK  men  are  not  able  to  do  any  work  while  trains  are 
passing,  and  figunng  on  an  average  delay  to  their  work  of  three  minutes  to  a  train, 
there  is  about  one  hour  and  a  half  out  of  the  10  thejr  are  out  that  they  can  not  work. 

"We  have  at  present  six  carpenter  gangs,  one  painting  gang,  two  concrete  gangs, 
one  interlocking  gang,  and  one  water-supply  gang.  Two  of  the  carpenter  gangs  work 
out  from  their  headquarters,  ^ine  to  ana  from  their  work  on  the  morning  and  evening 
trains,  and  one  gang  works  in  tne  carpentershop  and  around  the  shoiw  at  Green- 
ville. The  other  three  carpenter  gangs  work  all  along  the  line  and  live  in  boarding 
cars,  which  are  provided  with  cots  and  mattresses,  stoves,  dishes,  and  cooking  utensils 
furnished  free  by  the  company.  The  men  buy  their  own  provisionB.  They  work  from 
7  o'clock  a.  m.  until  5.30  or  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  taking  30  nunutes  or  1  hour  for  dinner  at 
noon,  and  work  10  hours  per  day.    They  do  not  work  on  Sundays.  "^00 

**'the  two  concrete  gjangs  work  all  along  the  line  and  live  in  boarding  cars,  fitted  with 
bunks,  which  are  furnished  free  by  the  company. 

"The  masons,  water-supply  repairmen,  and  interlocking  gangs  work  out  of  headouar- 
texs,  going  to  and  from  their  work  on  the  morning  and  evening  trains,  and  work  10 
hours  per  day.    They  do  no  Sunday  work. 

"We  have  12  water  stations,  where  the  pumpers  work  turns  of  12  hours  each ;  that  is, 
there  is  a  day  man  and  a  night  man  at  all  of  out  three  of  these  stations,  which,  on  account 
of  their  location,  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  a  night  man  on,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  water  at  all  times,  but  as  the  pumps  are  run  on  an  average  of 
but  7  hours  during  the  12-hour  turn,  based  on  the  average  for  the  month  of  August, 
which  was  one  of  our  heaviest  months,  the  pumpers  have  four  or  five  hours  each  day 
for  rest,  and  as  all  the  pumps  are  run  by  gasoline  engines  except  two,  which  are  run  by 
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Bteam,  their  average  houro  of  rest,  on  account  of  their  being  able  to  rest  part  of  the  tune 
while  the  pump  is  running,  is  more  than  their  hours  of  active  labor.  At  some  of  the 
stations  it  is  necessary  for  me  pumpers  to  work  a  few  hours  each  Sunday. 

''With  the  exeption  of  the  track  walkers  and  pumpers,  there  is  no  Sunday  work, 
except  in  emergencies.'' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  replv  to  Mr.  Close's  inquiry  as  to  "what  extent  the  bouxB 
of  labor  have  been  reduced."  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  order  went  into  effect 
May  1, 1910;  that  our  tonnage  for  the  year  1910  was  815,000  tons  more  than  for  the  year 
previous,  and  that  in  the  last  eight  months  of  the  year  we  worked  onlv  six  davs  per 
week  instead  of  seven,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  and  that  auring  1911  we 
have  maintained  the  Sunday  observance  and  our  tonnage  is  far  and  away  ahead  of 
what  it  was  during  1910;  but  to  analyze  and  determine  to  what  extent  hours  of  labor 
have  been  reduced,  can  only  be  guessed  at. 

The  comparison  would  have  to  be  made  between  1909  and  1911,  and  elements  enter 
into  the  question  such  as  increased  equipment,  locomotives,  and  cars,  additional 
track  facilities,  and  a  hundred  items. 

'fhere  is  no  way  to  figure  it,  in  fact. 

Respectfully,  E.  H.  IJtlby,  Oeneral  Manager. 


D0LUTH  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  Co., 

OVFICS  OF  THB  PRESIDENT, 

DultUh^  Minn,,  September  6, 1911, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Farrell, 

Prendent  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

Empire  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  September  1  regarding  statement  showing 
average  hours  of  rest  and  active  labor  for  the  different  dasses  of  employees  of  the 
DuluUi  &  Iron  Range  Rulroad  Co.  I  judge,  from  the  reading*  of  your  letter,  that  you 
refer  to  the  actual  hours  of  continuous  labor  that  an  employee  performs  while  he  is 
on  duty  as  compared  with  the  actual  hours,  or  parts  of  hours,  that  he  is  able  to  reet 
while  he  is  on  duty.  If  that  is  true,  that  condition  of  labor  hardly  belongs  to  any  part 
of  our  railroad  work.  I  know  that  in  the  mills  some  of  the  men  work  centinuouslv 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  then  rest  for  a  short  time  before  taking  up  their  work 
again.  We  have  nothing  of  that  kind  upon  which  we  could  give  you  any  definite 
information  in  our  work. 

I  am  sending  )rou  herewith  a  statement  that  shows  the  hours  on  duty  and  the  houn 
of!  duty  of  men  in  different  departments  of  our  railroad  work,  and  if  it  is  of  no  value 
to  you  in  this  particular  case  it  may  be  of  some  value  in  the  future.  Of  course,  our 
yaramen  and  switchmen  may  work  actively  for  a  few  hours  and  then  wait  a  short  time 
for  switching  work  to  accumulate,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  figures  in  their  case 
that  would  be  at  all  accurate  or  valuable.  This  condition  also  applies  to  our  tuff  crews. 
We  have  one  tug  that  attends  to  all  of  the  towing  of  baiges  ana  Doats  into  ana  out  of 
Two  Harbors,  and  when  there  is  a  rusih  of  boats  they  are  quite  busy  and  at  other  times 
they  are  lying  at  their  dock  awaiting  arrival  of  boats.  We  have  a  fire  tug,  that  is  manned 
by  two  crews,  continuously  on  duty  12  hours  each.  They  do  no  work  except  to  be  on 
hand  in  case  of  fire,  with  me  exception  of  occasional  small  jobs  of  towing  nght  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  dock,  which  would  not  interfere  with  their  prompt  response  to  any 
fire  alarms.  AH  of  the  rest  of  our  men  shown  on  the  list  are  practically  continuously 
employed  during  the  time  they  are  on  duty. 

I  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  advise  me  promptly  if  this  information  is  what  you 
want,  or  in  what  respect  I  can  meet  your  views  more  fully  than  I  have. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  E.  House,  Preeident. 
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Houn  of  labor  and  ofre»t,  the  Duluth  A  Iron  Range  Railroad  Co, 


Class  of  labor. 


Timiii  aad  enghwimm 

Yardmen  and  twttdhinsn. . , 

RoondlKMua  man 

Train  (Ufpatohfln 

Station  agents 

Pnmpen  (service  Irregnlar) , 
Slkopinfliii 


BrSdsemen.. . . . 
OrMockmen.. 
Coal-dock  men 

Office  fbroe 

Tog  crews 


Hours  of 

Hours  Of 

labor. 

rest. 

U6 

10 

10 

14 

8 

10 

14 

10 

m. 

0 

10 

10 

10 

10 

•" 

7J 

J^ 

12 

12 

NoTX.— Eight  hoars'  rest  required  by  law  after  16  hoars'  oontlnoal  service.   Hours  of  labor  vary  accord- 
ing to  miles  ran  and  in  no  case  can  exceed  10  hoars  oontinaoualy  on  duty. 


Ptetsburoh  Steamship  Co.,  Office  of  the  President, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  5, 1911, 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  Ist  instant,  with  reference  to  the 
onestion  of  overworked  labor,  skilled  and  otherwise.  On  the  Great  Lakes,  while  our 
snips  are  navisating,  the  men  have  to  stand  6-hour  watches.  We  do  not  ask  the  men 
to  do  any  work  on  Sunday  except  look  after  the  navigation  of  the  ship.  During  the 
season  oi  navigation  our  boats  are  kept  moving,  and  the  men  are  pretty  constantly 
employed.    This  has  been  taken  into  consideration  in  the  regulation  of  waros.    We 

Eay  higher  wages  than  are  paid  anywhere  else  in  the  world  to  sailors,  and  I  nave  not 
eaid  of  any  dissatisfaction  among  our  men.    Some  years  ago  there  was  some  dis- 
satiflfaction  because  the  men  were  Kept  busy  cleaning  ship  on  Sundays,  but,  so  far  as 
our  fleet  is  concerned,  this  has  been  oiscontinued  for  some  years. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  CouLBY,  President. 
J.  A.  Farrsll,  Esq., 

Preiident  united  SUUa  Steel  Corjwratum, 

Empire  Building,  New  York  City. 


Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway  Co., 

Office  of  the  President, 

Chicago,  September  6, 1911. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Farrell, 

PreMerU  United  Statee  Steel  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  &vor  of  the  1st  instant,  in  regard  to  overworked  labor, 
skilled  and  otherwise,  employed  in  steel  works  and  allied  interests: 

The  lailroads  have  rather  a  severe  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  hours  of  labor  act. 
Trainmen  must  not  exceed  16  hours  of  continuous  labor,  and  before  resuming  work 
must  have  a  period  of  8  hours  of  rest.    We  have  no  8-hour  shifts  for  trainmen .    Prac- 
tically all  other  class  of  labor  is  working  8  and  10  hours  for  a  day's  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  F.  Banks,  President. 


Duluth,  Missabe  A  Northern  Railway  Co., 

Duluth,  Minn.,  September  li,  1911. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  5th  instant,  relative  to  the  average 
hours  of  rest  and  labor  lox>me  different  classes  of  employees  of  the  Duluth,  Missabe  & 
Northern  Railway  Co.,  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  statement  showing  the  actual 
hours  worked  regularly  and  the  regular  number  of  hours  of  rest  which  is  about  the  only 
definite  information  we  can  give  you  on  the  subject  as  our  men  work  practically  con- 
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tinuously  during  liie  regular  hours  ci  labor  and  there  m  v«ry  little  conation  of  labor 
except  in  a  degree.  Our  fire  tug  is  manned  by  two  crews  than  work  12  hours  each. 
Each  of  these  crews  occasionally  performs  work  in  shifting  vessels  from  one  dock  to 
another  but  there  is  very  little  hard  service  with  tha  ^iception  of  keeping  the  vessel 
cleaned,  except  when  they  are  called  upon  for  actual  work  in  extinguishing  fires. 
Our  employees  in  the  water-supply  department  work  irregularly,  sometimes  a  feyr 
hours  and  sometimes  a  full  quota  of  10  hours,  depending  entirely  upon  tine  TW^amh 
ments  for  water. 

I  trust  this  will  ^ve  you  the  information  you  desire,  but  if  there  is  anything  Addi- 
tional required  I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  it  promptly  upon  your  request. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  A.  McGoNAOLB,  PreiidmiU. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Farrell, 

President  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

71  Broadway,  Empvre  Building,  New  York,  N,  Y, 


Hotars  of  labor  and  rest,  DtdxUh,  Mwodf  de  Nwihan  Bix&iway  Co, 


Class  of  labor. 


Trainmen  and  englnemen . . 
Yardmen  and  switcihmen . . 

RouBdlunise  xneti 

Train  dispatchers 

St»tioD  agents 

Pumpers  (serviee  Irregular) 

Shopmen 

Trackmen 

Bridgemen 

Or^ockmen 

Coai*dook  men 

Office  force 

Tug  crews 


HcfSfs^ 

labor. 


HoUfBOf 

rest. 


8 
14 
14 
16 
14 
14 
IS 
14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
12 


1  Maximum. 


Trainmen  and  enginemen:  Eight  hours  rest  required  by  law  after  16  hours  continual  service, 
labor  vary  according  to  miles  run  and  in  no  case  to  exceed  16  hours  continuously  on  duty. 
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Committee  on  Investigation  of  the 

United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

HonsB  OF  Bbfbesbntatives, 
Waskingtony  D.  (7,,  Thursday,  FebrtLon/ 16, 191i. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Augustus  O.  Stanley  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  PEECIVAL  BOBEBTS,  JB.— (Besimed). 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Roberts  was  just  going  into  a  new  matter  at  the 
time  we  adjourned,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Proceed  in  your  own. way,  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just  about  to  start  in  on  the 
subject  of  "  Old  age  at  forty." 

In  reference  to  that  matter  I  have  here  principally  a  number  of 
photographs,  and  some  statistics  which  bear  on  the  subject. 

For  instance  I  have  here  an  album  which  contains  the  photographs 
of  some  2,200  men  working  in  the  Pencoyd  Iron  Worbs.  It  seems 
tliat  these  photographs  were  taken  during  the  year  1910  by  wish  of 
the  men,  wno  employed  a  photo^apher.  The  12  hours  .turn  did  not 
seem  to  interfere  with  their  vanity  at  all,  because  they  have  insisted 
upon  being  photographed  here. 

Mr.  Young.  Did  the  company  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Roberto.  Nothing  whatever.  This  was  done  by  the  workmen 
themselves  in  the  various  departments,  and  represents  2,200  men  out 
of  a  total  then  working  of  2,300. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  blast-furnace  men  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  This  is  an  open-hearth  steel  works,  a  rolling  mill 
making  structural  materials  and  structural  fabricating  shop.  There 
are  no  blast  furnaces  in  connection  with  these  worKS,  but  I  sub- 
mitted this  first  as  giving  practic&lly  a  complete  photograph  of  the 
total  number  of  men  employed  there.  In  other  words,  tney  were  not 
selected  groups.  This  represents  practically  the  total  workmen  of 
the  plant 

I  nave  also  here  a  number  of  statistical  statements  showing  the 
number  of  years  einployed,  the  number  of  men,  and  their  average. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  hear  that.    Will  you  read  that  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  number  of  years  employed  is  taken  in  5-year 
turns;  first  under  5  years;  then  6  to  10  years;  then  11  to  15  years; 
then  16  to  20  years ;  21  to  25  years ;  26  to  30  years ;  31  to  35  years ; 
86  to  40  years ;  41  to  45  years ;  and  46  to  50  years. 

Mr.  Young.  Those  are  the  years  of  employment  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Those  are  the  years  of  employment  at  the  Pencoyd 

Iron  Yorks.    The  total  number  employed  is  akiout  2,300. 
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Pencoyd  employees — Years  of  service  as  of  Feb,  XO,  1912. 


Number  of  yean  employed. 


Number 
of  men. 


Under  6 
5  to  10.. 
11  to  16. 
16  to  20 . 
21  to  25. 


876 
639 
291  I 
231  I 
110  ' 


Number    Ayerage 
of  men.  '     age. 


28.7 
82.2 
89.3 
44.2 
49.1 


26  to  SO 
81  to  85 
86  to  40 
41  to  46 
46  to  00 


28' 

18  . 

S 


58.4 

56 

62 


63 


Percentage  of  BnglishHspeaking  employees  on  pay  roll,  80.9. 
Percentage  of  non-Engllflh-speaklng  employees  on  pay  roll,  10.1. 

Mr.  Young.  Where  is  that  t 

Mr.  Roberts.  At  the  Pencoyd  Iron  Works,  one  of  the  plants  of  the 
Ainerican  Bridge  Co.,  consisting  of  an  open-hearth  steel  works,  struc- 
tural rolling  muls,  and  structural  fabricating  shops. 

Mr.  Young.  What  does  that  term  "  English  speaking  "  mean? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  It  means  that  they  understand  and  speak  English. 

Mr.  Young.  It  has  no  relation  to  their  race! 

Mr.  BoBESTS  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  statistics  of  that  kind  of  all  your 
works  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  here  a  number  of  groups  of  workmen  repre- 
senting the  different  departments  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  The 
photographs  number  761  men  in  the  various  departments,  oommenc- 
mg  with  the  blast  furnaces.  These  photographs  will  show  the  age, 
years  of  service,  and  averages.  For  instance,  I  have  here  photo- 
graphs of  71  men  at  the  Lucy  blast  furnaces.  At  those  blast  fur- 
naces there  are  a  total  of  294  employees;  89,  or  30.2  per  cent,  have 
been  employed  over  30  years,  while  86,  or  11.9  per  cent,  have  been 
emploved  30  years  or  more.  That  represents  that  group  That  is  a 
blast-furnace  group  [exhibiting  photograph]. 

This  is  another  group  of  blast-furnace  men  [referring  to  photo- 
graph]. The  average  is  58.1  years,  and  the  years  of  service  are  32.3 
average.  In  other  wcMrds,  we  nave  reached  18  years  over  the  40-year 
limit  in  that  group. 

Here  is  a  group  of  the  Duquesne  blast  furnaces. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Does  that  purport  to  include  all  the  men  in  that 
particular  furnace? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No;  that  is  simply  a  representative  group.  The 
album  to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago  includes  all  the  employees, 
over  2,200  out  of  a  total  of  2,300 ;  but  these  are  simply  average  groups 
as  they  com£  to  me,  and  from  looking  at  them  I  should  say,  from  my 
own  knowledge,  that  they  are  average  groups,  but  not  complete  at 
any  one  department.    They  show  761  men. 

This  is  another,  the  Duquesne  blast  furnaces  [refering  to  photo- 
graph]. Here  is  one  of  52  men  of  the  Carrie  blast  furnaces.  The 
average  age  is  46.7  years,  and  the  years  of  service  are  an  average  of 
24.2. 

We  come  next  to  the  Duquesne  open-hearth  furnace. 

Now  we  reach  the  steel  works.  This  is  the  open-hearth  depart- 
ment. This  is  an  average  ^gj^of  51  years,  and  years  of  service  24.4. 
This  is  the  Homestead  Steel  Works. 

Here  is  another  one  in  the  open-hearth  department.  The  average 
age  is  53  years,  and  the  average  years  of  service  is  31  years. 
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Here  is  another  one  in  the  open-hearth  department,  average  age 
48  years,  average  years  of  service  24  years. 

Now  we  come  to  the  finishing  mills,  the  rolling-mill  department  at 
Homestead.  We  have  an  average  age  here  of  49  years,  and  average 
years  of  service  25  years. 

Another  one  of  the  finishing  mills  at  Homestead,  49  years  average 
age  and  25  years  of  service. 

Mr.  Sterling.  I  believe  yon  should  designate  what  jon  are  look- 
ing at  there  so  that  it  will  appear  in  the  record  as  to  }ust  what  you 
refer  to. 

Mr.  RoBBBTS.  Possibly  I  should^  for  these  photographs  will  not  go 
into  the  record. 

Mr.  Sterlikg.  No. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  exhibiting  certain  t^ical  groups  of  employees 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  commencing  with  the  blast  furnaces  and 
extending  through  the  open-hearth  department,  their  rolling-mill 
department,  their  for£;e  department,  their  armor-plate  department, 
and  their  mechanical  (tepartanent. 

The  Homestead  Steel  Works,  plate  department,  number  of  men  61, 
average  age  of  above  men  47.50  years,  average  years  of  service 
24  81/61  years. 

Homestead  Steel  Works,  beam  mills,  and  yards;  that  is  a  group  of 
the  yard  men  [exhibiting  photograph]. 

Mr.  Babtlbtt.  Observing  these  men  on  this  photograph  that  I 
have  in  mjr  hand.  No.  10, 1  see  No.  2  is  44  years  of  age  and  has  been 
in  the  service  28  jrears.    That  means  that  he  commenced  at  16? 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  Very^  likely,  yes.  These  men  have  all  gone  into  the 
works  as  young  men,  in  the  lower  positions,  and  worked  their  way  up. 

Mr.  Babtlxtt.  And  there  is  another  one  here.  No.  12,  45  years  of 
age,  who  went  in  at  15  and  has  been  in  the  service  30  years. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  undoubtedly  correct.  Judge  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartubtt.  It  appears  to  me,  from  just  ^lancin^  at  it,  that  he 
is  not  as  happy  and  weU  preserved  as  the  others.  I  do  not  know. 
What  sort  of  work  did  a  boy  15  years  old  do? 

Mr.  Roberts.  S(«ne  of  these  men  are  undoubtedly  like  milk  cows. 
You  do  not  pick  the  beefy  ones  to  be  the  strongest  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  No. 

Here  is  one^  No.  33,  41  years  old,  who  has  been  in  the  service  24 
years.    That  means  that  he  must  have  started  at  17. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  those  early  days,  Judge  Bartlett,  there  was  no 
such  strict  rule  as  to  16  years  of  a^e  as  there  has  been  later.  Some 
of  those  boys  entered  the  works  probably  below  the  age  of  16. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  What  would  a  boy  15  years  old  do  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  possibly  attended  to  keeping  buckets  filled  with 
water  for  the  men  to  drink,  or  pulling  open  a  door,  to  the  furnace,  or 
something  like  that.    It  was  not  excessive  labor. 

Mr.  Dakforth.  How  were  these  men  selected  who  are  represented 
in  these  groups  in  the  photographs  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  report  that  they  are  taken  as  typical,  average 
groups. 

Mr.  Dai^forth.  For  instance,  here  is  the  Homestead  Steel  Works, 
plate  department;  20-year  service  men. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Tl\ey  have  taken  a  group  of  men  in  service  20  years. 
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Mr.  Danforth.  Do  you  suppose  that  is  the  entire  group  of  the 
men  who  have  served  that  lengibn  of  time  ? 

Mr.  BoBBBTS.  That  is  the  entire  group  of  the  20-year  service  men 
in  that  one  particular  department,  yes. 

I  have  here  the  Hcxnestead  Steel  Works,  beam  mills  and  yards, 
average  ages  of  the  above  men  56  years,  average  years  of  senace  82 
years. 

I  have  here  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  88  and  89  inch  mills; 
average  age  of  above  men,  64  years;  average  years  of  service  of  the 
above  men,  30  years. 

Homestead  Steel  Works,  plate  department:  Average  age  of  above 
men,  49.7  years  ^  average  years  of  service  of  the  above  men  81f  years. 

Here  is  another  group  of  rolling-mill  men,  Duquesne  Works :  Aver- 
age age,.48;4;  average  years  of  service,  22.9. 

Homestead  Steel  Works,  Howard  axle  department,  46  men :  Aver- 
age age  of  above  men,  50  years;  average  years  of  service  of  above 
men,  25  years. 

Homestead  Steel  Works,  Howard  axle  department:  Average  age 
of  above  men,  65  years ;  average  years  of  service,  82  years. 

Armor  plate  department:  Average  age,  51.8  years;  years  of  service, 
26.2  years. 

Homestead  Steel  Works,  mechanical  department:  Average  age  of 
above  men,  50  years ;  average  years  of  service,  25  years. 

Mr.  Beed.  There  are  89  men  in  that  department  over  20  years  in 
the  service. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Homestead  Steel  Works,  beam  fitting  and  finishing 
department:  Average  age  of  above  men,  47  years;  average  years  of 
service  of  above  men,  22  years. 

Homestead  Steel  Works,  mechanical  department:  Average  age  of 
above  men,  58  years;  average  years  of  service  of  above  men,  82  years. 

Homestead  Steel  Works,  structural  department:  Average  age,  48 
years ;  average  years  of  service,  25  years.  This  illustration  is  some- 
what outside  of  the  works,  but  the  legend  on  it  reads : 

This  man  was  bom  September  13,  1847,  and  started  to  work  at  the  painter 
mills  September,  1868;  was  employed  continuously  at  this  mill  as  puU-up,  lay- 
off, poke-in,  hook  catcher,  heater's  helper,  heater,  and  ho<dmian  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1911,  at  which  time  he  retired  on  pension. 

This  man  commenced  working  at  11  years  of  age;  worked  continuously  63 
years;  and  at  the  present  time  is  64  years  of  age.  The  picture  represents  a 
family  group  of  the  man,  his  wife,  and  youngest  child,  a  boy  of  13  years. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Do  you  know  what  per  cent  of  these  men  own  their 
home? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  no  record  of  that. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Would  you  say  quite  a  percentage  of  them  do? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  I  should  say  it  was  a  quite  large  percentage.  I  think 
there  is  some  data  on  that  in  some  of  these  other  departments. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  groups  here  or  roughers  and 
catchers  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  You  will  find  those  in  what  is  termed  the  rolling-mill 
department. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  tin-plate  department. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Those  are  all  the  Carnegie  mills  in  Pittsburrih. 
None  of  these  figures  cover  the  tin-plate  plants.  They  cover  ttie 
Homestead  and  Duquesne  plants  only. 
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That  covers,  I  believe,  the  question  of  "  Old  age  at  forty." 

Mr.  Babtleit.  Is  there  anv  way  of  determining  whether  these  are 
native-bom  Americans,  or  whether  they  are  foreigners} 

Mr.  BoBEBTB.  That  conld  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  key  num- 
bers which  you  will  notice.  I  have  no  doubt  that  information  could 
he  filed  if  you  would  like  to  have  it.  You  have  noticed  that  there 
are  numbers  on  the  photographs  which  evidently  will  enable  them 
to  trace  the  name  of  me  workman. 

Mr.  Keed.  Most  of  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  more  than 
20  years  are  native  Americans,  English,  or  Irish. 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  Or  naturalized  citizens. 

Mr.  Reed.  Very  few  southern  Europeans  have  been  in  the  service 
that  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  No.  12  is  an  Ameri- 
can. 

The  Chaibmak.  Haveyou  anv  figures  to  show  what  percentage 
of  the  employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  200,000 
men  employed,  have  been  in  the  steel  business  for  more  than  20 
vearsf 

Mr.  Roberts.  No:  I  have  not,  as  a  whole. 

The  Chatrman.  ilave  you  any  figures  to  show,  outside  of  the 
transportation — because  you  appear  to  have  no  figures  as  to  that — 
what  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  employees  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  are  American  bom  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  not ;  no. 

There  are  five  points  more  which  I  want  to  touch  upon : 

First,  sanitation  and  welfare. 

Second,  voluntary  relief  plan. 

Mr.  Reed.  Accident  relief,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Voluntary  accident  relief  plan ;  yes. 

Third,  accident  prevention. 

Fourtn,  pension. 

Fifth,  profit  sharing. 

I  shall  take  but  a  very  few  moments  to  cover  these  remaining 
points. 

I  would  say  in  reference  to  those  five  subjects,  that  the  corporation 
has  been  accused  of  putting  those  things  in  effect  to  hold  their  men  in 
their  employ. 

In  reply  to  that  I  would  say  that  the  purpose  of  that  policy  is  for 
the  betterment  of  the  men ;  and  that  it  naturally  follows  that  where 
a  man  can  better  his  condition,  he  is  likely  to  remain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  follow  the  converse  of  that  propo- 
sition, wherdby  the  longer  a  man  was  in  our  employ,  the  more  he 
desired  to  leave,  I  think  you  would  at  once  agree  with  me  that  we 
would  either  be  imbedlic  or  fit  for  the  lunatic  aqrlum.  A  man  will 
continue  where  it  is  for  his  interest  to  do  so. 

I  have  here  a  brief  statement  as  to  what  has  been  done  in  regard 
to  sanitation  and  welfare  which,  if  I  may,  I  will  read.  It  is  a  short 
statement  [reading] : 

Sanitation  and  welfare  work:  All  companies  have  been  actively  engaged  for 
a  number  of  years  in  bettering  the  workman's  condition.  Special  men  have 
been  employed  to  make  a  study  of  the  conditions  and  to  make  suggestions  for 
improvements.  Recently  a  committee  was  appointed  by  Judge  Gary,  consisting 
of  fiye  members,  representing  different  companies,  known  as  the  sanitation  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
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The  functions  of  the  committee  are  al^out  the  same  as  the  safety  committee 
acting  as  a  clearing  house,  receiving  and  disseminating  among  all  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  Ideas  and  suggestions  for  improving  and  bettering  ^the  work- 
man's conditions.  They  also  conduct  Inspections  and  employ  q;>eeial^enginetis 
where  necessary  to  make  these  ini^»ections  in  order  to  get  the  best  possible 
ideas  on  this  work.  Dr.  William  Darrach,  of  New  York;  Dr.  Thomas  Darling- 
ton, former  health  commissioner  of  New  York,  and  other  prominent  people  have 
been  employed  and  have  made  special  investigations,  extending  over  a  period 
of  from  three  weeks  to  as  many  months  and  covering  all  of  the  corporation's 
plants  and  mines.  These  investigations  covered  hospitals,  care  of  the  Injured, 
sanitary  conditions,  etc.  Emergency  hospitals  have  been  Installed  at  all  plants 
in  charge  of  competent  surgeons  and  nurses.  One  of  the  most  modem  hoe^itals 
in  the  United  States  has  been  built  by  Hie  Illinois  Bteel  Co.  at  a  cost  of  about 
1260,000. 

Sanitary  engineers  are  now  permanently  engaged  in  some  of  the  companies 
who  spend  their  entire  time  studying  and  investigating  conditions  around  the 
plants  and  mining  camps.  Drinking  water  and  the  disposal  of  fecal  matter  in 
mining  camps  where  there  are  no  sewers  or  water  systems  are  being  given 
special  attention.  Drinking  water  Is  analyzed,  and  if  found  to  be  contamhiated 
no  one  is  allowed  to  use  it,  and  a  new  source  of  supply  is  provided.  In  our 
mining  camps  there  are  regular  and  periodical  collections  of  feces,  and  it  is 
disposed  of  either  by  Incinerating  or  placing  in  septic  tanks.  Gaibage  is  also 
collected  and  disposed  of  at  regular  periods. 

Mr.  Bartlbtt.  That  is  at  all  your  plants? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  This  is  where  the  housing  is  under  the  control  of  the 
corporation. 

Mr.  Babtlbtt.  It  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  corporation  at 
Homestead ! 

Mr.  BoBEBTB.  No,  sir ;  none  of  it  [continuing  reading]  : 

Special  attention  is  t^xen  to  commissaries.  The  meat  markets  are  entirely 
screened  off  from  the  balance  of  the  store ;  marble  slabs  are  used  for  countera 
Fruit  and  vegetables  are  kept  screened  so  flies  can  not  come  in  contact  with 
them.  Regular  Inspections  are  made  by  a  sanitary  engineer  to  see  that  the 
stores  are  kept  clean  and  that  everything  is  done  in  a  sanitary  manner. 

AJl  plants  are  being  equipped  with  good  drinking-water  systems;  sanitary 
drinking  fountains  are  provided  so  as  to  avoid  the  spreading  of  disease  from 
one  to  another. 

During  the  period  of  18  months  ending  June  30,  1911,  there  was  expended 
by  the  companies  $886,682.77  for  the  improving  of  workmen's  conditions.  The 
f oUowlng  is  a  partial  list  of  the  items  it  covered : 

Emergency  hospitals  (does  not  Include  Gary),  retiring  rooms,  sanitary 
toilets,  drinking-water  systems,  sanitary  drinking  fountains,  ventilating  and 
cooling  systems,  athletics,  swimming  pools,  ball  grounds,  etc.,  improving  dwell- 
ings, club  houses,  shower  baths,  providing  plots  for  vegetable  gardens,  donsr 
tions  to  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions. 

Other  items  not  taken  Into  account  in  the  above  are:  Selling  coal  to  em- 
ployees at  cost,  rating  houses  to  employees  for  building  homes  at  lower  rates 
than  the  legal  interest,  loaning  money  to  reputable  employees  to  relieve  distress 
and  charging  no  interest. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Are  those  things  free  to  the  men — the  swimming 
pool,  hospitals,  and  things  of  that  kind ! 

Mr.  EoHERTS.  I  so  understand ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  They  do  not  have  to  pay  any  dues? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No  ;  I  understand  these  are  all  entirely  free. 

Mr.  Baetlbtt.  Just  as  a  matter  of  record,  is  there  anybody  here 
who  can  state  positively  on  that! 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Close,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  safety  com- 
mittee, advises  me  they  are  absolutelv  free. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  not  true  of  all  the  hospitals,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  they  are  free  to  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 
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Mr.  GiiOflE.  Yes ;  free  treatment  is  provided  in  cases  of  injuries. 

Mr.  Yotmo.  Oh,  yes;  but  is  it  not  true  that  in  some  of  these  plants 
at  least  the  men  contribute  something  to  a  fund  for  medical  attend- 
ance and  hospital  service  t 

Mr.  BoBERTB.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  men  contribute  any- 
ihing. 

Mr.  Close.  Not  in  any  of  the  plants.    They  do  it  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  RoBssiB.  In  the  mining  companies. 

Mr.  Close  says  that  in  the  iron  mining  region  they  contribute  to 
the  fund ;  but  in  none  of  the  industrial  plants. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Is  that  free  treatment  provided  in  case  of  disease, 
or  in  case  of  accident,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  Close.  Both ;  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  I  understand  that  it  is  free  in  both. 

Mr.  BABTLBTr.  I  understand,  that  for  the  use  of  these  gymnasiums 
and  other  things  that  you  have  mentioned,  the  men  are  not  required 
to  pay  any  tax,  by  way  of  dues  or*anything,  in  order  to  belong? 

Mr.  B^BRTS.  They  are  absolutely  free,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  And  accessible  to  all  who  frequent  them  and  comply 
with  the  regulations? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  To  all  who  are  residents  in  these  localities. 

Mr.  Young.  Is  not  this  the  situation  at  the  iron  mines:  That  the 
men  pay  in  a  certain  amount — I  think  it  is  50  cents  a  month,  or  some- 
thing lilce  that — into  a  fund ;  that  this  entitles  them  to  medical  attend- 
ance for  themselves  and  their  families,  all  single  men  to  the  use  of 
the  hospitals,  and  all  married  men  to  the  use  of  the  hospital  in  case 
of  acciaent  or  of  such  severe  disease  that  they  can  not  oe  properly 
taken  care  of  at  home ;  and  that  the  rest  of  that  expense  is  paid  by 
the  company.    Is  not  that  the  situation  at  the  iron  mines? 

Mr.  Danforth.  You  mean  at  the  iron  ore  mines? 

Mr.  YotJNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Close  says  that  is  correct,  so  far  as  the  Northwest  mining  and 
transportation  emplojrees  are  concerned;  that  is^  the  Lake  Superior 
^  ore  region  and  the  railroads  of  the  Lake  Superior  region ;  but  that 
it  applies  nowhere  else. 

Mr.  Bartlbtt.  In  addition  to  those  thinss,  do  you  know  whether 
or  not  they  have  other  things,  like  social  clubs  and  things  of  that  sort, 
as  to  which  they  themselves  determine  the  membership  and  pay  the 
dues? 

Mr.  BoBBBTS.  I  think  a  great  man^  of  these  associations  are  largely 
nrried  on  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association^  and  contribu- 
tions are  made.  For  instance,  there  is  a  large  new  building  at  Gary, 
which  has  recently  been  built  by  Judge  Gary,  who  presented  that  to 
the  town. 

Mr.  Young.  Bight  there,  is  it  not  true  that  in  the  iron  mines,  also, 
in  answer  to  Judge  Bartlett's  suggestion,  they  have,  almost  invari- 
ably, what  is  called  the  Miners'  Club,  to  which  most  of  the  miners 
belong,  and  to  which  they  pav  dues,  and  from  which  they  receive 
sick  benefits  and  death  benefits  i 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  think  there  are  some  details 
in  regard  to  those  matters  in  the  file  which  I  presented  here  yester- 
day. There  is  a  statement  regarding  the  conditions  in  the  ore  region 
by  the  president  of  the  Oliver  Mining  Co.,  who  gives  a  number  of 
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details  in  regard  to  those  matters.  I  did  not  read  the  letter  yesterday, 
because  I  dm  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Young.  Do  not  the  mining  companies  contribute  to  these  club 
funds,  and  are  they  not  distributed  to  the  men  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  men  themselves,  who  determine  whether  they  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  or  not? 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  As  to  the  details  of  that  I  am  not  informed,  and  I 
can  not  ffive  you  accurate  information  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Young.  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Close ? 

Mr.  Close.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  I  am  informed  that  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Sterling.  How  long  has  this  welfare  plan  been  in  operation^ 
Mr.  Roberts? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  was  agitifited  and  discussed  soon  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Steel  Corporation.  It  has  been  a  gradual  development. 
I  can  not  fix  any  definite  date.  It- commenced  almost  with  some  of 
the  first  meetings  of  the  executive  committee,  as  far  bads:  as  1901. 

For  instance,  I  very  well  recall,  while  I  was  on  that  committee, 
offering  a  resolution  in  regard  to  profit  sharing. 

It  took  time  to  develop  these  matters,  however.  They  are  not 
completed,  by  any  means.  All  these  five  subjects  that  I  have  men- 
tioned are  still  in  tentative  shape.  They  are  experimental.  We 
do  not  know.  Thev  are  not  perfect  by  any  means.  There  is  room  for 
improvement  in  all  of  them,  and  from  time  to  time  we  are  trying  to 
adapt  them  to  the  conditions,  in  the  best  way  we  can. 

We  have  before  us  at  present  the  question,  in  the  profit-sharing 
plan,  of  enabling  men  to  take  a  longer  time  to  pay  for  their  stocf 
than  is  now  permitted — ^that  is,  in  me  case  of  men  whose  average 
yearly  earnings  are  under  $800  a  year,  that  they  shall  have  a  greater 
number  of  years  in  which  to  pay  for  their  stock  than  those  whose 
yearly  earnings  are  over  $800. 

In  other  words,  we  are  feeling  our  way  in  all  these  things.    It  is 
a  good  deal  of  an  exploration.    We  are  getting  into  grounds  that  § 
have  not  been  trodden  before.    We  do  not  know  where  we  are  going. 

Mr.  Sterling.  It  was  said  here,  before  this  committee,  that  the 
Steel  Corporation  had  adopted  this  plan  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  men.  It  has  been  charged  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  corpora* 
tion  to  create  a  sort  of  a  condition  of  slavery  amon^  the  men. 

Do  you  know  how  the  men  themselves  feel  about  itf  Do  you  know 
of  any  complaints  on  their  part,  or  any  murmurs  wluch  you  hear  of, 
disapproving  of  the  plan  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  never  heard  the  slightest  intimation  of  that 
kind.  It  is  entirely  voluntary.  All  of  these  plans  are  entirely  volun- 
tary. They  are  not  compelled  to  enter  mto  them.  Their  self- 
interest,  however,  dictates  to  them  that  they  should  do  so.  Conse- 
quently, our  one  thought  in  the  matter  is  better  conditions;  and,  in 
bettering  conditions,  naturally  it  follows  that  a  man  wants  to  remain 
where  his  conditions  are  better  than  they  would  be  elsewhere ;  but,  as 
for  its  being  for  the  purpose  of  holding  our  men  in  anything  like 
duress,  there  is  no  such  thing  at  all. 

Mr.  Sterling.  I  suppose  the  steel  company,  assuming  that  it  is 
doing  this  work  in  good  faith — ^which,  personally,  I  have  no  doubt 
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about  myself — if  they  felt  that  it  was  creating  dissatisfaction  among 
the  men,  would  feel  that  the  plan  was  a  failure  ? 

Mr.  BoBESTS.  Why  should  they  spend  money  to  perfect  these 
plans — millions  of  oollars  every  year — if  it  were  creating  discord 
among  the  workmen? 

Mr.  Sterling.  I  presume  the  steel  company  expects  to  get  returns 
from  it  in  the  fact  that  the  men  are  better  satimed,  in  better  con- 
dition, and  that  if  it  did  not  accomplish  that  end  they  would  consider 
that  their  plan'  had  not  succeeded.  Is  not  that  true? 
^  Mr.  BoBxsTS.  There  is  no  worse  policy  for  any  industrial  corpora- 
tion than  a  discontented  employee. 

It  is  our  best  policy  to  have  our  employees  contented;  and  if,  in 
producing  these  plans,  we  produce  more  contentment,  we  are  better 
by  it ;  not  only  the  men  better  by  it ;  the  company  betters  by  it. 

Mr.  Babtlbtt.  It  is  good  business  policy  ? 

Mr.  BoBEBTS.  It  is  good  business  policy. 

Mr.  Bastlbtt.  It  is  good  business  pohcjr  to  have  your  men  as  well 
housed  and  as  well  cared  for  as  possible,  in  hygienic  houses,  and  to 
provide  them  with  these  other  surroundings  of  the  sort  you  have 
mentioned,  to  make  them  comfortable  and  contented,  than  it  is 
simply  to  work  them  as  a  human  machine  and  get  all  you  can  out 
of  tiiem? 

Mr.  Koberts.  Absolutely.  There  is  nothing  more  important  in  any 
industrial  undertaking  than  the  loyalty  of  all  that  are  concerned  in 
it,  both  officers  and  employees;  and,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago, 
nothing  will  produce  tnat  more  than  contentment  with  one's  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  And  in  order  to  make  them  contented,  you  must 
make  them  as  comfortable  as  possible? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  agree  with  you;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BABTLBTr.  Both  in  reference  to  their  necessary  natural  wants 
and  their  surrounding  pertaining  to  their  social  life  and  the  leisure 
moments  of  the  men? 

Mr.  BoBEBTS.  Both  within  the  works  and  without,  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  you  can  go. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Will  it  interrupt  you  for  me  to  ask  another  question 
before  you  proceed? 

Mr.  KoBEBTS.  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions.  Judge 
Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  What  are  the  conditions  with  reference  to  churches 
at  these  places? 

Mr.  Roberto.  I  have  some  statistics  in  that  respect  that  I  shall 
reach  in  a  few  moments,  Judge. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  All  right 

Mr.  RoBEBTO.  I  continue  to  read  from  this  statement  concerning 
**  Sanitation  and  welfare  work  "  : 

Childr^i'fl  playgrounds  are  contemplated  and  being  Installed  by  the  subsidiary 
eomiNUileB  in  all  localities  where  we  have  plants.  These  are  equipped  with 
modem  devices  for  play  and  exercise,  the  company  paying  for  an  attendant 
to  look  after  the  children. 

IMstrict  nurses  have  been  employed  by  some  of  the  companies,  whose  duties 
are  to  go  from  home  to  home,  relieving  distress  and  teaching  the  women  how 
to  take  care  of  the  sick,  care  of  babies,  and  in  fact  everything  that  wiU  tend 
to  better  their  home  conditions. 
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Daring  tlie  d^reB8i0ii  of  btulness  in  tbe  winter  of  1907-^  tbonsandB  of  dol- 
lars were  expended  for  the  workman  and  his  family  to  relieye  distress.  jNo 
one  was  allowed  to  suffer  the  want  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Coal,  grocenee, 
clothing,  etc.,  were  furnished  to  those  who  were  in  need,  without  cost  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  and  special  InyestlgationB  were  made  In  order  to  take 
care  of  the  modest  ones,  who  would  not  apply  for  aid.  It  was  seen  to,  and 
is  to-day,  that  no  employee  or  his  family  sifter  the  loss  of  the  necessities 
of  lif  a 

That  applies  to  sanitation  and  welfare. 

The  next  subject  I  will  touch  upon  is  the  voluntaCry  relief  plan 
[reading] : 

This  plan  of  relief  went  into  operation  May  1, 1910,  and  is  a  purely  voluntary 
provision  made  by  the  corporation  for  the  benefit  of  employees  injured  and  the 
families  of  employees  idlled  in  the  service  of  the  subsidiary  companies.  The 
entire  amount  of  mon^  required  to  carry  out  the  plan  is  provided  by  the  com* 
panies,  with  no  contributions  whatever  from  tbe  employees.  The  principal 
features  of  the  plan  are  as  follows: 

The  companies 'provide  treatmoit  by  surgeons  and  hospital& 

Relief  is  paid  regardless  of  liabili^. 

No  relief  is  paid  for  the  first  10  days  of  disabUity. 

Temporary  dUaWity. — Single  men:  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  wages  up  to  52 
weeks ;  2  per  cent  added  for  each  addltionat  year  of  service  over  five  years ; 
maximum,  $1.60  per  day. 

Married  men :  Fifty  per  cent  of  wages  up  to  52  weeks ;  2  per  cent  added  for 
each  individual  year  of  service  over  five  years;  5  per  cent  added  for  each  chOd 
under  16  years  of  age;  maximum,  $2.50  a  day. 

Permanent  disahUity, — ^Loss  of  a  hand,  12  months'  wages;  arm,  18  months* 
wages;  foot,  9  months'  wages;  leg,  12  months'  wages;  eye,  6  months'  wage& 

Permanent  total  disability. — Such  an  amount  as  shall  be  required  to  make 
suitable  provisions  for  the  injured  man,  but  in  no  case  less  than  the  death 
relief  for  such  a  man. 

Death. — Funeral  expenses  not  to  exceed  $100.  Single  men :  No  depoadents — 
funeral  expenses  up  to  $100.  Married  men :  Blghteen  months*  wages ;  3  per  cent 
added  for  each  year  of  service  over  five  years;  10  per  cent  added  for  each  child 
under  16  years  of  age;  maximum  $3,000. 

The  plan  was  printed  in  about  16  different  languages  and  a  copy  was  given 
to  each  employee,  and  one  is  given  to  each  new  employee  as  he  goes  to  work. 

Diiring  the  year  1910  about  $1,500,000  was  paid  to  and  for  Injured  men  and 
families,  which  is  about  76  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  in  casualty 
matters — an  increase  of  nearly  $700,000  over  the  year  1006,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  serious  and  fatal  accidents  were  43.2  per  cent  less  than  in  1906. 
The  increased  payments  to  injured  employees  in  1910  was  43  per  cent.  Average 
death  payment  was  $1,438.27. 

Suits  were  brought  in  but  thirty-seven  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  accidents,  and  practical ly  1)5  per  cent  of  the  accidents  are  now  settled 
within  the  provisions  of  the  plan. 

'A  copy  of  the  plan  is  attached  hereto. 

I  think  that  speaks  very  well  for  the  benefits  of  that  arrangement. 

The  Chaibman.  Speaking  of  suits,  does  this  benefit  apply  whether 
the  suit  is  brought  or  not,  or  has  the  man  the  option  ox  taking  the 
benefit  or  bringing  suit? 

Mr.  Roberts.  He  has  the  option  of  bringing  the  suit  or  taking  the 
benefit  of  the  plan,  I  believe,  after  the  accident  has  occurred.  He 
does  not  have  to  elect  when  he  enters  the  employ  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  But  after  the  accident  has  occurred,  if  he  takes 
the  benefit  of  the  plan,  he  must  take  it  in  lieu  of  recompense  through 
the  means  of  a  suit? 

Mr.  Huberts.  In  lieu  of  legal  proceedings ;  yes. 

And  apparently,  as  I  say,  from  that  statement,  in  95  per  cent  of 
the  accidents  which  have  occurred  since  that  has  been  put  into  effect 
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the  men  have  volunteered  to  take  the  plan  rather  than  resort  to  legal 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  I  think  I  understand  it,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
this: 

You  mean  by  this  that  this  means  that  these  benefits  are  paid  at 
thi  death  of  your  employee  by  your  company,  of  its  own  motion, 
without  any  assessment  \ipon  the  men,  and  whether  the  company 
recards  itself  as  legaUy  liable  for  the  accident  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Roberts. /That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Sterung.  The  men  do  not  have  to  contribute  anything  to  the 
relief  fundi 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Sterling.  You  do  not  inquire  into  the  question  of  negligence 
at  all! 

Mr.  BoBEBTS.  No,  sir.  The  question  of  negligence  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Has  the  company  instituted  any  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent accidents? 

Mr.  BoBERTa  I  am  coming  to  the  question  of  safety  next — ^accident 
prevention. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  think  Mr,  Gardner  had  a  question  that  he  wanted  to 
ask  in  regard  to  this  plan. 

Mr.  Gardner.  How  long  after  the  accident  does  the  employee  hav« 
the  option  of  deciding  whether  he  will  resort  to  his  legal  remedy  or 
accept  the  voluntary  relief  offered  by  the  company  ? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  I  will  submit  in  evidence,  Mr.  Gardner,  the  entire 
printed  plan  of  this  voluntary  relief,  which  will  give  all  those  details. 

Mr.  Beed.  That  has  already  been  printed  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  contain  the  resolution  about  which  you 
spoke  to  me,  Mr.  Beed? 

Mr.  Beed.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  profit  sharing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  think  somebody  said  the  period  was  50  days.  I  am 
not  sure. 

Mr.  BoBBRTS.  I  think  it  has  appeared  somewhere  in  the  record  that 
the  men  have  up  to  90  days,  but 

Mr.  Beed.  You  are  thinking  of  the  New  Jersey  workmen's  compen- 
sation act.    That  has  the  provision  you  refer  to. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  men  have  any  time  at  all  up  to  the 
period  of  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  does  Mr.  Close  say? 

Mr.  CiiOSE.  There  is  nothing  in  there  about  the  len^h  of  time. 

Mr.  Young.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  practice  in  minmg  ore  there  is 
no  limitation  on  the  time. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  I  have  never  seen  any  limitatiim. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  have  known  them  in  my  practice  to  come  in  years 
after  the  accident  and  get  their  relief. 

"Mr.  CiiOSE.  Four  years  afterwards. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  You  say  they  may  come  in  any  time  after  four 
years? 

Mr.  Close.  There  is  no  time  fixed.  We  have  settled  cases  four 
years  after  the  accident. 

Mr.  Beed.  In  Pennsylvania  the  statute  of  limitations  limits  the 
time  to  two  years  for  injuries  and  one  year  in  case  of  death. 
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Mr.  RoBEBTS.  My  reply  to  that  question  would  be  that  there  is  no 
time  limit  other  than  the  statutory  limit  provided  by  the  statute  of 
limitations. 

Mr.  Gabdner.  They  may  avail  themselves  of  the  legal  remedy, 
provided  they  have  not  taken  the  accident  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Boberts.  If  they  have  taken  the  accident  benefits  they  sigfL  a 
release.  * 

^  Mr.  Gardner.  But  they  can  call  for  that  accident  release  at  any 
time  up  to  the  expiration  of  their  legal  rights?         "^ 

Mr.  KoBEBTS.  xes. 
.  Mr.  Gardner.  Can  they  call  for  it  after  the  expiration  of  the 
statutory  period? 

Mr.  Keed.  They  can ;  and  they  will  get  it.  But  the  option  to  sue 
is  then  ffone,  because  it  is  barred  bv  the  statute. 

Mr.  Gardner.  But  when  they  nave  lost  their  option  to  sue  you 
do  not  sav  to  them,  "You  have  forfeited  your  other  option  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  under  the  plan ''  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Gardner.  They  can  have  that  up  to  the  time  they  die  if  they 
choose? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes.  Of  course,  we  have  not  any  instances  of  a  long 
period  elapsing  before  an  application  is  made,  because  the  plan  has 
only  been  in  force  a  little  less  than  two  years. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  largely  they  are  of  a  character  that  need  the 
money  as  they  go  along. 

Mr.  Bartlbtt.  You  would  soon  find  out  whether  they  would  ac- 
cept it  or  not  by  knowing  their  condition  and  knowing  their  needs 
and  carrying  out  your  policy  and  plans.  I  suppose  you  have  some 
one  who  Iooks  after  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  they  would  all  be  attended  to  within  a  rea- 
sonable time. 

Mr.  Gardner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  your  opinion,  is  this  an 
economy  for  the  company  as  well  as  for  the  men? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  it  is  a  benefit  to  both  parties. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  is,  in  saving  Mr.  Reed's  bills,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  say  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter  soes  in  the  old  state  of  things,  the  injured  man  in 
many  cases  obtained  very  little  of  what  he  recovered  in  suits  brought 
against  his  employer. 

There  was  a  class  of  men  known  as  "ambulance  chasers,"  who 
took  the  injured  man  to  the  hospital  and  then  solicited  his  case, 
and  took  the  case  on  a  percentage  basis.  In  other  words,  if  they 
recovered  nothing,  they  got  no  fee ;  and  if  they  recovered  anything, 
they  received  a  very  large  portion  of  the  recovery  as  a  fee. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  They  got  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  seems  evident  that  the  present  arrangement  is 
considered  by  the  men  as  better  for  them,  oecause  99  per  cent  of 
them  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  take  the  benefit 
under  it.  I  wondered  if  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  saving  to  the  com- 
pany, too? 

Mr.  'Roberts.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  corporation  it  is  an  in- 
creased expjenditure ;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  its  relation  to  its 
employees,  it  believes  that  it  benefits  by  this  increased  expenditure. 
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Mr.  Gabdnsr.  I  understand  that.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is 
whether,  in  your  opmion,  it  saves  the  corporation  doUars  and  cents 
because  they  do  not  have  to  defend  these  accident  suits  ? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  No ;  there  is  no  saving  in  money  to  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  is  an  expense  ? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  This  is  an  increased  eimenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation  over  and  above  the  old  methods  of  casualty  insurance. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Have  you  estimated  what  the  increased  expense  is 
in  two  years  for  which  this  plan  has  been  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  KoBERTB.  I  have  just  read  those  statistics,  sir,  I  think. 

Mr.  Gardner.  But  you  showed  what  the  actual  expense  was ;  not 
what  the  increased  expense  is  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  Yes,  Mr.  Gardner,  he  showed  the  increased  expense, 
too. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  The  increased  payments  to  injured  employees  was 
48  per  cent  in  1910. 

Mr.  Beed.  Over  what  years? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Over  what  it  had  been  under  the  old  system,  al- 
though the  accidents  were  48  per  cent  less. 

Mr.  Gardner.  As  compared  with  the  year  1908,  or  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  10  years ! 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  That  was  as  compared  with  the  year  1906. 

Mr.  Gardner.  And  were  there  substantially  me  same  number  of 
employees  in  1906  as  there  were  in  1910  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  There  were  more  in  1906. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  There  were  more  in  1906,  T  think. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  should  say  your  answer  would  be,  then,  that  it  is 
an  increased  expense  to  the  corporation? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  It  is  an  increased  expense  to  the  corporation;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Young.  Do  you  believe  that,  in  bringing  about  better  rela- 
tions with  the  men,  the  company  really  gets  that  back ;  benefits  by  it 
in  the  long  run  ? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  I  believe  they  do.    I  believe  it  is  good  policy. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Have  you  read  the  newspaper  report  of  the  em- 
ployees' compensation  commission  report,  I  think  it  is,  which  they 
propose  to  have  introduced  as  a  bill  in  Congress  along  that  line, 
with  reference  to  all  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  I  have  seen  such  general  statements  of  it.  Judge 
Bartlett,  that  I  would  hardly  be  prepared  to  express  an  opinion.  I 
think,  though,  that  we  6hall  have  to  come  to  something  like  that. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  how  to  get  at  it.  I  believe  in  it  thoroughly. 
If  you  do  not  do  it  in  one  way,  you  do  it  in  another.  We  would  do 
it  by  subscriptions  to  charitable  organizations  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  was  going  to  speak  about  this  report  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  newspapers.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  report  itself. 
It  provides  that  tne  employee  who  accepts  this  compensation  shall 
not  have  the  right  to  sue,  and  that  he  must  elect  one  or  the  other, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  your  plan  which  you  have  described  here. 

Mr.  Sterling.  He  can  not  elect,  Judge,  under  the  bill  that  has  been 
prepared. 

Judge  Bartlett.  Are  you  on  the  commission ? 
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Mr.  StebiiEng.  No  ;  but  I  introduced  the  original  resolution,  and  I 
have  follow^  it  pretty  closely. 

Under  the  bill,  as  the  commission  prepared  it,  the  men  can  not 
elect.  They  are  bound  to  take  the  remedy  under  the  compensation 
law,  if  it  becomes  a  law. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  So  that  that  is  to  take  the  place  of  all  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  the  way  of  compensation  for  injuries  by  employees,  at 
common  law  or  uncfer  the  statutes? 

The  Chairmak.  As  I  imderstand,  Mr.  Roberts,  whenever  an  em- 
ployee accepts  this  compensation,  then,  by  acceptwg  the  compensa- 
tion, or  any  part  of  it,  he  agrees  not  to  seek  any  other  remedy  or 
recompense  for  his  injury  at  law  t 

Mr.  Robbbts.  I  do  not  understand  that  he  does  so  by  accepting  any 
part  of  it.  If  he  accepts  this  plan  he  releases  any  legal  rights  he 
may  have. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  a  man  is  hurt,  if  he  loses  a  leg  or  an  arm. 
and  he  accepts  so  much  money  under  this  plan  for  these  weeks  or 
maintenance,  as  soon  as  the  first  payment  is  made  that  operates  as  a 
release  to  the  company  for  any  (Aher  liability  than  the  liability  pro- 
vided for  under  the  plan  f 

Mr.  Roberts.  No.  I  understand  that  the  final  payment  would  re- 
lease the  liability  of  the  company,  the  same  as  would  be  the  case  with 
any  other  contract.  It  would  be  an  unperformed  contract  until  its 
completion. 

Mr.  Reed.  If  I  may  interrupt  for  a  moment:  The  system  is  that 
where  the  payments  are  made  periodically,  the  company  contracts 
with  the  man,  when  he  accepts  compensation,  that  he  shall  release 
them  from  an^  legal  liability,  while  it  binds  itself  to  pay  these  pay- 
ments, accordmg  to  the  plan. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  is  the  condition  precedent  to  his 
receiving  this  relief. 

Mr.  Reed.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  a  contract,  and  nonperformance  on  the  part  of 
either  party  to  the  contract  would  be  fatal  to  the  contract. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Reed,  ordinarily  are  the  recoveries  for  injuries 
very  much  larger  t:han  the  payments  provided  for  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  want  me  to  testify 
or  not.  I  have  tried  all  of  the  Steel  Corporation  cases  in  Pittsburgh 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  we  have  not  paid  more  than  half  a 
dozen  verdicts ;  and  the  biggest  one  was  $6,^0. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  What  would  that  man  have  received  under  the 
plan,  probably  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  very  much  more.  It  is  prohMj  twice  as  much 
as  that  particular  man  would  have  received  ror  that  injury. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  But  he  would  have  received  it  all  without  any  ex- 
pense to  him  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  By  the  time  he  collected  his  part  of  the  verdict,  I 
imagine  he  did  not  set  very  much  more  than  ne  would  have  received 
under  the  plan ;  and  he  got  it  several  years  later,  after  a  long  fight 
and  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty. 

Mr.  Steruno.  I  think  this  commission  on  workmen^s  compensation 
reached  the  conclusion — I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  the  sta- 
tistics for  it  or  not — that  there  are  90  per  cent  of  railroad  accidents 
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for  which  recovery  could  not  be  had  under  common-law  principles 
of  negligence  or  contributory  negligence. 

Mr.  ^ED.  Judge  Sterling,  imder  our  common  law,  which  is  still 
in  force  in  Pennsylvania,  the  employee  has  not  a  chance  of  recovery 
in  two  cases  out  of  a  himdred. 

^ir.  Sterling.  Do  you  think  2  per  cent  would  be  right  f 

Mr.  Keed.  Yes.    I  think  that  would  be  more  nearly  correct 

Mr.  Sterling.  Mr.  Roberts,  you  stated  that  the  number  of  injuries 
had  decreased  43  per  cent  since  the  adoption  of  this  relief  scheme? 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  compared  with  the  year  1906, 1  think. 

Mr.  Sterling.  What  has  the  company  done  to  bring  about  that 
reduction  in  accidents? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  I  will  go  to  the  topic 

Mr.  Gardner.  Before  he  gets  on  to  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  Mr.  Roberts,  that  the  burden  for  accidents — I 
mean  accidents  which  just  happen — should  be  borne  by  the  em- 
ployer or  by  the  community? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  a  ^neral  question  rather  than  one  applying 
to  the  steel  industrv  as  a  whole  or  to  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I^ess  you  have  given  that  question  thought  I  do 
not  care  to  press  you  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  it  would  possibly  vary,  depending  upon  local 
conditions,  to  some  extent.  For  instance,  if  you  nave  an  industrial 
community  which  has  been  developed  by  an  individual  establishment, 
it  would  hardly  seem  that  accidents  should  be  borne  by  the  com> 
munity  as  a  whole  when  there  may  be  99  per  cent  of  the  workers  in 
that  individual  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  large  com- 
munities, municipalities,  and  so  on,  where  such  costs  are  now  borne , 
by  the  community  in  ^neral.  Our  almshouses,  our  hospitals,  and 
our  charitable  institutions  show  that.  But  whether  it  should  be,  as 
in  some  European  countries  now,  that  the  employers  in  any  one  trade 
or  business  should  bear  the  injuries  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it. 
That  is  the  way  the  Steel  Corporation  has  looked  at  it.  As  a  whole, 
they  have  said  this  industry,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  will  bear 
the  burden  of  these  accidents,  and  it  is  a  part  of  our  charge.  In 
other  words,  when  you  get  at  it,  it  reallv  goes  back  to  the  public 
providing  for  them,  because  it  is  includea  in  the  selling  cost  of  the 
materials. 

Mr.  Sterling.  The  ultimate  end  of  all  these  compensatory  laws 
will  be  that  the  public  will  bear  the  burden  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Sterling.  You  say  you  count  it  as  one  of  the  charges  of  pro- 
ducticm? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Necessarily  so. 

Mr.  Sterling.  So  if  the  railroads  should  insure  against  accidents, 
as  they  do  in  European  countries,  they  will  make  that  as  a  charge  in 
the  cost  of  transportation,  and  it  will  ultimately  fall  on  the  public  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  consimier  is  the  ultimate  bearer  of  all  this  thin^. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Is  not  that  apt  to  fall  on  the  public  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  question  of  negligence  in  these  90  cases  out  of  100? 
Should  it  not  fall  on  the  public? 
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Mr.  Robots.  It  does  now,  in  one  way  or  another.  It  always  has. 
In  cases  of  injury  we  do  not  destroy  the  injured.  If  they  are  unable 
to  provide  for  themselves  the  public  provides  for  them. 

Mr.  Gardneb.  An  immediate  instance  was  what  I  meant.  It  is  a 
^at  question,  and  different  countries  are  going  in  different  direc- 
tions on  it.  But^  in  your  opinion,  if  the  instance  was  on  the  whole 
steel  industry,  as  it  is,  I  think,  in  general,  or  if  the  instance  was  on  tlie 
whole  community,  whether  by  city  or  State  or  by  Nation,  would  not 
the  effect  be  to  discourage  indiviaual  employers  from  efforts  in  pro- 
viding safety  appliances? 

In  other  words,  by  making  the  immediate  instance  on  the  em- 
ployer, does  not  that  tend  at  ail  times  to  drive  the  employer  to  work- 
m^  his  brain  to  protect  his  men  against  injury? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  might  have  more  effect  on  some  than  on  others, 
Mr.  Gardner,  I  think.  You  take  a  large  aggregation  of  capital, 
such  as  the  Steel  Corporation  is,  with  its  large  tonnase,  they  are 
able  to  take  precautions  and  make  expenditures  which  a  smaller 
aggregation  of  capital  or  an  individual  would  not  be  able  to  do. 
For  instance,  if  they  set  aside  a  cent  a  ton,  or  something  like  that, 
the  total  amount  msikes  a  very  large  amount,  which  can  m  expended 
for  such  purposes  as  this,  whereas  a  producer  with  a  small  tonnage 
is  not  able  in  his  current  business  to  operate  in  the  same  manner. 

I  believe  that  conditions  among  operatives  would  be  made  much 
better  on  large-scale  operations  than  they  can  on  small. 

Mr.  Gardner.  You  have  stated  the  other  side  of  the  question 
exactly.  That  is  the  argument  that  is  made  by  those  who  think  a 
whole  industry  ought  to  bear  it.  I  was  stating  the  argument  which 
seemed  to  appeal  to  me  more  directly,  and  that  was  from  the  point 
of  view  that  no  man  would  get  hurt  tor  the  sake  of  his  relief;  that 
it  tends  toward  the  safety  of  employees  to  make  the  original  instance 
on  the  company  in  whose  work  a  man  is  employed. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Personally  I  should  prefer  each  tub  to  stand  on  its  own 
bottom.  I  would  rather  provide  for  my  own  employees  and  let  it  stop 
there,  than  to  provide  against  the  carelessness  oi  some  competitive 
employer,  who  did  not  take  particular  precaution.  In  other  words^ 
as  a  projjosition  to  the  Steel  Corporation,  I  should  prefer  it  would 
stand  on  its  own  individual  bottom,  because  I  believe  it  is  doing  more 
to  prevent  accidents  than  any  of  its  competitors. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dixon  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  W.  B.  Dixon  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Who  is  vice  president  of  the  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Did  he  aid  in  establishing  or  suggesting  this  plan? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  do  not  know  what  part 
he  played  in  it. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  He  was  on  the  New  Jersey  commission  appointed 
by  the  governor,  which  reported  on  the  plan  as  adopted  by  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature ;  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  During  these  years  when  these  plans  were  intro- 
duced I  was  not  connected  with  the  corporation,  and  I  am  therefore 
unable  to  say. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  railroads  and 
companies,  in  keeping  their  books,  accounts,  and  things  of  that 
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do  you  know  where  they  place  the  money  they  lay  up  for  accidents? 
Under  what  subject  or  heading  they  are  put  ? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  No;  I  can  not  speak  further  than  the  Pennsylvania 
Eailroad  in  that  matter ;  and  there  they  have  in  their  annual  report 
the  amounts. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  I  know,  but  what  do  they  call  it? 

Mr.  Egberts.  That  is  termed  their  "  accident  relief,"  and  it  would 
come  out  of  operating  expenses,  what  they  contributed  toward  their 
accident  reliei. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  It  would  be  a  charge  on  the  company,  in  consider- 
ing what  would  be  a  reasonable  rate  of  freight  or  passenger  service, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  think  so ;  and  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  In  that  way  the  public  would  pay  finally,  in  the 
case  of  railroads,  certainly  if  not  in  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
or  other  corporations,  under  this  plan. 

Mr.  Egberts.  They  would  in  this  way  ultimately  pay,  not  neces- 
sarily pay.  It  may  come  out  of  the  profits  of  the  corporajbion  if  those 
profits  were  sufficiently  large.  But  if  you  are  running  with  practi- 
cally no  margin  over  costs,  then  the  public  would  pay  it.  It  is  just 
a  question  whether  it  comes  out  of  profits  or  not.  If  there  are  no 
profits,  it  is  an  additional  cost ;  it  maKes  your  profits  that  much  less. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  If  the  Government  should  assume  a  plan  of  regu- 
lating these  large  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  business,  manu- 
facturing, and  business  corporations,  of  regulating  their  practices,  in 
order  to  have  a  reasonable  return  on  their  money,  it  would  seem  that 
they  necessarily  would  have  to  take  this  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  hope  you  and  I,  Mr.  Bartlett,  will  never  see  that 
day  come. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  am  glad  you  have  said  that.  I  certainly  hope  so 
myself. 

Mr.  Young.  Could  you  tell^  offhand,  how  much  per  ton  of  the 
products  of  the  Steel  Corporation  this  cnarge  amounts  to  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  think  the  amount  expended  was  about  a  million 
and  a  half.    That  would  be  about  10  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Young.  Do  you  think  that  anybody  that  bought  a  keg  of  nails 
would  ever  know  the  difference;  that  it  would  maKe  any  difference 
in  the  price  at  which  you  sold  them  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  No;  it  would  come  out  of  the  whole  profits. 

Mr.  Young.  What  do  you  think  it  would  be  on  a  ton  of  plates? 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  think  up  to  date  it  has  made  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's profits  that  much  less.  I  do  not  think  it  has  raised  their  sell- 
ing price  one  particle.  In  other  words,  the  10  cents  a  ton  has  not 
been  added  to  their  selling  price,  and  therefore  the  public  has  not 
paid  it.    It  has  come  out  of  profits. 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  too  small  a  matter  to  change  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Eoberts  finish  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Mr.  Eoberts  was  going  to  tell  about  the  safety  work  to 
prevent  accidents. 

Mr.  Egberts.  I  now  have  come  to  another  topic,  and  that  is  "  acci- 
dent prevention." 

While  all  companies  were  putting  forth  their  efforts  Individually  to  prevent 
accidents,  it  was  not  taken  up  systematically  by  the  corporation  unfll  1906.    In 
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Mflrcb,  1908,  a  committee  was  appointed,  known  as  the  safety  committee  of  tbe 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  made  up  of  six  members — ^tbe  general  solicitor 
of  the  corporation,  as  chairman,  and  five  other  men  representing  five  of  the 
subsidiary  companies.  Later  two  additional  members  were  added,  making  a 
total  of  seven  of  the  larger  companies  represented  on  the  committee. 

This  committee  holds  meetings  periodically,  going  over  matters  pertaining  to 
the  best  methods  of  preventing  accidents,  and  acts  as  a  clearing  house  in  obtain- 
ing and  disseminating  information  and  suggestions  tending  toward  the  prev^i- 
tion  of  accidents  and  safeguarding  employees. 

This  committee  conducts  inspections  of  the  plants  either  as  a  body  or  by  hav- 
ing an  inspector  from  one  company  Inspect  another  company's*  plants.  It  also 
studies  serious  accidents  and  makes  recommendations  as  to  how  to  avoid  the 
occurrence  of  similar  accidents. 

Following  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation  safety  committee  the 
subsidiary  companies  organized  committees  whose  functions  are  similar,  with 
reference  only  to  that  company's  plants.  In  addition,  they  have  foremen  com- 
mittees and  committees  made  up  of  the  workmen  themselves,  who  make  regular 
insi>ections  and  suggest  ways  and  means  to  prevent  accidents.  In  addltlo/i  to 
these  committees,  each  company  has  its  safety  experts,  who  spend  their  entire 
time  studying  conditions  of  plants  and  how  accldehts  are  occurring,  in  an  effort 
to  still  further  safeguard  our  plants. 

In  the  18  months  ending  June  30,  1911,  there  was  expended  on  this  work 
$1,366,000,  and  there  are  still  large  appropriations  for  safety  being  granted. 
An  appropriation  was  granted  within  the  month  amounting  to  $96,000,  solely 
for  safety  and  for  one  company. 

The  results  of  this  safety  campaign  are  that  we  have  reduced  our  serious 
and  fatal  accidents  43.2  i)er  cent  since  1906.  In  other  words,  using  the  per- 
centage for  the  normal  pay  roll  of  200,000  employees  shows  that  each  year 
there  now  escape  serious  or  fatal  injuries  over  2,300  men  who  would  have  been 
injured  under  conditions  existing  five  years  ago. 

Attached  hereto  is  a  copy  of  bulletins  Nos.  1  and  2,  issued  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  safety  committee,  which  explains  to  a  fuller  extent 
the  workings  of  this  committee.  It  also  contains  cuts  of  some  of  the  devices 
approved  by  the  committee.  Hereto  attached  is  also  a  copy  of  the  survey, 
issue  of  November  4,  1911.  and  on  page  1145  is  an  article  entitled  "  Boosting 
for  safety,"  written  by  John  A.  Fitch. 

That  is  all  I  have  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  would  like  to  add,  if  the  committee  will  permit  me, 
that  on  this  visit  we  hope  you  will  make  to  some  of  the  mills,  you 
will  see  the  effect  of  that  policy  in  the  protection  of  the  men  from 
dangerous  machinery.  It  would  be  more  marked  if  you  could 
visit  somebody  else's  mills  at  about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  We  come  next  to  the  pension  plan. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  Carnegie  Pension  Fund  was  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1910  by  the  Joint  action  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  Andrew  Carnegie.  Its  purpose  is  the  payment  to  employees  of  old- 
age  pensions  from  the  income  of  the  fund.  For  this  purpose  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  provided  $8,000,000.  which,  with  the  Carnegie  relief 
fund  of  $4,000»000.  created  by  Andrew  Carnegie  on  March  12,  1901,  makes  a 
joint  fund  of  $12,000,000.  This  fund  is  administered  by  a  board  of  12  trustees 
through  a  manager  appointed  by  the  board. 

Its  principal  features  are: 

(a)  Compulsory  retirement  for  men  at  70  years  of  age  and  for  womoi  at  00 
years  of  age  after  20  years  of  service. 

(h)  Retirement  at  request  of  the  employee  or  his  employing  officer  at  the 
age  of  60  for  men  and  at  the  age  of  50  for  women,  after  20  years  of  service. 

(c)  Retirement  by  reason  of  permanent  total  incapacity,  after  20  years  of 
service  for  men  under  60  years  of  age  and  for  women  under  60  years  of  age. 

(d)  Pension  basis:  For  each  year  of  service,  1  per  cent  of  the  average 
monthly  earnings  for  the  last  10  years  of  service. 

(e)  Credit  for  service  rendered  to  any  of  the  plants  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  to  the  predecessors  of  such 
companies. 
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In  other  words,  a  man  may  transfer  from  one  subsidiary  to  an- 
other and  still  retain  his  years  of  service. 

(/)  Minimum  pension,  $12  per  month;  maximum  pension,  $100  per  month. 
The  oi)erations  of  the  plan  for  the  year  1910  are  as  follows  : 

Total  number  of  pensioners  Dec.  31,  1911 1,606 

Number  of  pensions  granted  during  1911 5d5 

Total  amount  of  pensions  paid  during  1911 $281,457.87 

Average  age  at  which  pensions  were  granted years..  67 

Average  service  of  pensioners do 30 

Average  pension  granted $20.75 

In  addition  to  the  amount  expended  for  pensions  alone,  other  benefits  from 
the  fund  were  granted  employees  in  the  aggregate  sum  of  $67,023,  making  the 
total  coat  of  pensions  and  benefits  from  the  fund  $348,480.37. 

The  cost  of  administration  amounted  to  $12,813.24,  making  the  total  dis- 
bursements of  the  fund  $361,293.61. 

The  administration  cost  amounted  to  only  3.67  per  cent  of  the  disbursements. 

Those  benefits  possibly  Mr.  Reed  knows  more  about  than  I  do. 
I  do  not  understand  what  they  mean  there.  Oh,  I  see.  They  were 
in  connection  with  an  old  Carnegie  plan. 

Mr.  Reed.  In  addition  to  the  figures  Mr.  Roberts  has  just  given 
for  the  accident  relief  plan. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  was  part  of  an  old  Carnegie  system. 

The  administration  cost  amounted  to  only  3.67  per  cent  of  the  disbursements. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Recurring  again  to  these  safety  appliances,  I  see 
vou  have  signs  up  printed  m  tour  different  languages  other  than  the 
)i!nglish  language. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bartt^tt.  Can  you  tell  what  languages  they  were  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  they  are  largely  Hungarian  dialects.  Some 
of  these  Hungarians  can  not  understand  each  other,  I  think. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  There  are  four  different  signs  here. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  probably  they  are  the  different  dialects  of  the 
Hungarian.  In  Budapest,  for  instance,  the  printed  signs  at  the  shops 
«re  not  in  letters.  They  paint  on  the  signs  what  they  sell,  because  the 
residents  in  even  Budapest  can  not  read  the  languages;  there  are  so 
manv  of  them. 

Mr.  Bartijett.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many,  amon^t  your  em- 
ployees, are  illiterate  and  can  read  no  kind  of  written  signs? 

ilr.  Roberts.  I  testified  this  morning  that  at  the  Pencoyd  Iron 
Works  the  English-speaking  people  amounted  to  some  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  That  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No;  I  do  not  tliink  so.  There  may  be  some  cases 
TV  here  you  have  larger  percentages  than  this,  but  it  is  a  fairly  average 
case. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  figures  you  have  given  us  about  those 
miners. 

Mr.  YouNo.  Those  are  nationalities,  not  whether  they  can  speak 
the  English  language  or  not. 

Mr.  Keed.  There  is  a  system  of  symbols  adopted  for  those  men  who 
can  not  read.  Mr.  Close  tells  me  thev  have  the  red  ball,  which  is 
known  all  through  the  mills  as  the  (danger  sign,  just  like  the  red 
cross  iK  the  symbol  for  charity  work. 
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Mr.  EoBERTs. .  That  pension  system  is  in  its  infancy.  Whether  it 
will  permanently  be  continued  on  those  lines  or  changes  made  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  My  own  personal  feeling  is  that  we  want  to  get 
away  from  any  idea  whatsoever  of  charity  connected  with  anything 
like  a  pension  system.  It  is  a  right,  not  a  gift,  and  how  that  shall 
be  gotten  at  or  brought  about  is  an  important  matter.  For  instance, 
the  pension  system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  has  been  working 
now  for  some  years  and  working  very  successfully.  Everyone  who 
enters  that  service  feels  that  he  is  entitled  to  it,  that  it  belongs  to  him 
when  he  reaches  the  time  he  should  get  it. 

There  is  one  thing  in  a  pension  system  that  is  a  hardship — in  a 
good  many  pension  systems — namely,  if  a  man  becomes  incapaci- 
tated prior  to  having  worked  the  required  number  of  years,  he  does 
not  participate  in  the  pension.  I  was  only  speaking  of  that  the  other 
day  in  regard  to  the  pension  system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad. 
A  man  must  be  in  its  employ  a^  certain  number  of  years  before  he  can 
obtain  his  pension.  If  he  is  incapacitated  through  no  fault  of  his 
own  prior  to  that  time,  he  does  not  participate  in  the  pension.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  railroad  in  that  case  contributes  to  his  support  It  is 
practically  the  same  as  if  he  had  gotten  into  the  pension,  but  it  makes 
it  appear  as  if  there  was  a  chari^  element,  which  I  do  not  like  per- 
sonally. 

The  CHAntMAN.  For  instance,  I  have  here  the  number  and  the  per 
cent  of  foreign-bom  employees  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.  who 
speak  English,  May  1, 1907,  by  race  or  people. 

Mr.  Sterling.  That  is  the  per  cent  of  foreign  born.  As  I  under- 
stand it  Mr.  Roberts  gives  the  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  men. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  whole  number  of  employees. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Do  these  men  contribute  anything  to  the  pension 
fund? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  men  contribute  nothing. 

Mr.  Young.  What  percentage  is  given  of  those  who  speak  the 
English  language? 

llie  Chairman.  Austrian,  244;  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Young.  That  speak  English  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  speak  English.  That  do  not  speak 
English,  570. 

Bohemian,  25,  51  per  cent,  speak  English ;  24  do  not  speak  English. 

Bosnian,  29, 19.9  per  cent,  speak  En^ish ;  117  do  not  speak  English. 

Bulgarian,  24,  11.4  per  cent,  speak  English;  186  do  not  speak 
^English. 

Mr.  Young.  These  are  total  employees  of  those  nationalities? 

The  Chairman.  The  total  per  cent  of  foreign-born  employees  of 
the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.  who  speak  English. 

Mr.  Young.  I  understand,  but 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  This  company  had  12,478  employees 
on  July  1,  1908.  The  Americans  were  25.8  per  cent  of  this  number. 
The  rest  were  foreigners.  Of  these  foreigners,  of  the  75  per  cent  of 
all  the  12,000  employees 

Mr.  Young  (interposing).  I  was  noticing  as  you  read  that  the 
numbers  of  men  were  very  small  in  the  nationalities  that  you  men- 
tioned. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  a  list  of  them  here  a  yard  lonjj.  Of 
the  Croatians  580  speak  English  and  1,310  do  not.    Of  the  Finnish 
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1^72  speak  English  and  1,151  do  not.  Of  the  Italians  there  are 
three  lists.  Of  one  set  146  speak  English  and  89  do  not;  of  the 
Italians  (north)  164  speak  English  and  184  do  not;  of  the  Italians 
(south)  257  speak  English  and  288  do  not. 

Then  here  is  the  A^gyar  race;  72  speak  English  and  138  do  not. 
Of  the  Montenegrin  28  speak  English  and  74  do  not.  Of  the 
Slav  people  71  speak  English  and  120  do  not.  Of  the  Slovaks  146 
Speak  English  and  214  do  not. 

Mr.  Young.  Does  it  give  any  Swedes  and  Norwegians  t 

The  Chairman.  There  are  French,  German— all  the  races.  The 
totals  are  here.  Out  of  a  total  of  10,114,  5,197  do  not  speak  English 
in  that  one  company,  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  who  work  alto- 
gether about  18,000  men. 

Mr.  YoxjNO.  I  should  very  much  doubt  that  statement,  from  my 
own  experience. 

The  Chairhan.  Only  10  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  this  table 
can  speak  English. 

I  have  been  quoting  you  from  Labor  Bulletin  No.  84,  published 
in  September,  1909.  This  report  is  prepared  by  Frederick  S. 
Grum,  Ph.  D. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Bead  the  heading  of  the  table. 

The  Chairman  (reading).  "  Number  and  per  cent  of  foreim-bom 
employees  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.  who  speak  English,  May  1, 
1907,  by  race  or  people." 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  is,  of  all  the  foreign  bom  about  half  speak 
Emzlish  and  half  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Noj  of  the  total  number  given  about  half  speak 
English.  Of  the  foreign  born  only  5,197  speak  English,  out  of  a 
total  of  10,114. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Yes ;  I  was  correct  in  my  statement  that  about  half 
speak  English  and  half  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  read  the  other  portion  of  it,  Mr.  Gardner. 
I  will  go  over  it  again.  I  want  to  be  absolutely  just.  Out  of  12.478 
employees  in  this  company  on  July  1, 1908,  the  Americans  were  25.8 
per  cent  of  this  number.    I  read  this  before. 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  is  just  about  that  way.  One-half  of  the  for- 
eigners speak  English  and  one-half  of  the  foreigners  do  not.  And 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  employees  9  out  of  every  21  can  not 
speak  English. 

The  Chairman.  He  also  ^ave  us  the  figure  here  that  20  per  cent 
of  all  the  people  employed  in  the  mine  were  native  bom.  rl'ow,  he 
gives  us  the  Pencoya  Iron  Works,  which  shows  an  entirely  different 
condition. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  an  instant  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Roberts's  state- 
ment; but  we  also  have  reports  from  very  disinterested  parties,  like 
Prof.  Perdue  and  Mr.  Neill,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor ;  ana  I  will  say, 
from  my  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Neill  and  as  a  result  of  the 
manv  conferences  I  have  had  with  him,  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  fairness  and  conservatism  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  stating  the  law  of  aver- 
ages, they  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  individual  instances.  That 
is,  as  I  understand,  an  average  result  Although  you  would  not  find 
probably  that  same  percentage  to  prevail  among  all  the  different 
operations  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  neither  would  you  find  the 
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same  percentage  prevails  amon^  all  the  individual  jJants  of  the  sub- 
sidiary manufacturing  companies  of  tibe  Steel  Corporation ;  but  there 
would  be  an  average — some  might  be  more,  some  might  be  less. 

The  Chairman.  This  report  takes  in  all  the  employees  of  the 
Oliver  Mining  Co. 

Mr.  Roberts.  True ;  but  it  is  an  average  of  all  of  them  as  of  some 
one  particular  day. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  know,  unless  I  had  information,  as  to  how 
those  statistics  were  made.  I  would  want  to  know  whether  a  census 
had  been  made  on  some  one  particular  day,  as  to  whether  all  those 
employees  spoke  English  or  did  not  speak  English.  Some  of  those 
statistics  may  be  made  up  from  records  made  by  the  company  at  the 
time  a  man  was  employed,  and  would  not  hold  good  six  months  or  a 
year  after  that,  because  in  the  meantime  the  man  might  learn  suffi- 
cient  English  to  talk  it. 

The^'CHAiRMAN.  This  is  made  of  date  May  1, 1907. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  was  it  made  by  actual  solicitation  of  those  em- 
ployees to  determine  whether  each  one  spoke  English  or  not? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  said  yesterday,  statistics  sometimes  prove  to 
be  like  a  loaded  gun. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  testify,  but  I  was  up  there;  I 
have  mixed  aroimd  those  people,  and  apparently  to  me,  from  the 
noise  and  rattle,  it  was  a  gibberish  and  babel  of  every  language 
under  the  sun  except  the  English  language.  It  was  the  exception 
that  we  found  one  of  those  men,  unless  he  were  a  skilled  laborer,  who 
could  talk  the  English  language  at  all. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  explains  some  of  the  chairman's  misinformation. 

The  Chairman.  AU  that  the  majority  of  those  I  saw  could  say 
was, "  Nicht  versteh." 

Mr.  Roberts.  Undigested  foreigners  are  as  dangerous  as  undi- 
gested securities.  I  think  it  is  a  problem  which  this  country  has  got 
to  face  before  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this,  that  the  Pencoyd 
Iron  Works  appear  to  be  an  exception  in  the  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can-born employees. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Not  American  born,  but  English-speaking.  That 
was  without  reference  to  birth. 

The  Chairman.  If  American  born,  they  are  bound  to  speak  the 
English  language. 

Mr.  Young.  Some  people  that  are  born  abroad  speak  English. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  mean  the  American  language? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fitch  gave  a  table  here  for  the  whole  Car- 
negie Co.  Your  Pencoyd  Iron  Worlds  employ  only  a  few  thousand 
men? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  all. 

The  CHAiR3tf  AN.  Is  not  that  a  finishing  mill  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No.  It  is  an  open-hearth  steel  plant,  making  open- 
hearth  steel,  and  rolling  mills  making  structural  shapes. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  in  operation  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes;  since  1852. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  your  newest  mills  always  have 
a  greater  per  cent  of  foreign  employees? 
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Mr.  BoBBSTS.  No;  not  necessarily. 

The  Chaxkman.  If  you  were  to  start  an  iron  mill  in  my  country, 
for  instance,  imless  vou  imported  your  employees  every  man  would 
speak  the  English  language,  because  95  per  cent  probably  of  the 
people  down  tnere  are  American  born. 

Mr.  KoBEBTS.  And  as  soon  as  you  started  that  those  Americans 
would  take  all  the  best  jobs,  and  would  not  want  the  others. 

The  Chaibman.  They  would  if  you  would  pay  them  enough. 

Mr.  BoBEBTB.^  There  would  not  be  enough  there  to  go  around. 
No ;  I  do  not  think  that  follows.  I  think  it  depends  somewhat  upon 
the  location.  You  set  into  a  new  country  and  you  find  an  increased 
number  of  foreign  bom  among  the  population.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  you  come  to  New  York,  whicn  is  a  port  of  entry,  you  find  a 
very  large  foreign  population  there. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  You  do  not  know  how  these  statistics  were  made 
up? 

Mr.  BoBEBTS.  I  do  not;  no. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  But  you  think  very  likely  thqy  were  made  up  from 
your  books! 

Mr.  BoBEBTS.  Which  statistics  are  these! 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  That  the  chairman  has  been  reading. 

Mr.  Bobebts.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  how  they  were  made  up. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  try  and  get  this  man  here  if  you  want  him. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  I  guess  it  is  ratner  branching  off  from  the  main 
thing,  anyway. 

As  I  understand  your  position,  you  think  perhaps  they  were  made 
up  from  the  cards  showing  whether  these  men  could  speak  English 
wnen  they  came  into  your  employ! 

Mr.  Bobebts.  That  was  my  idea,  as  against  a  direct  solicitation  as 
of  a  certain  day,  to  see  whether  they  spoke  English  or  not. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  So  far  as  you  know,  there  was  no  census  made  of  a 
sample  occupation,  for  instance,  and  that  multiplied  by  the  total 
number  of  employees!  You  do  not  know,  for  instance,  whether  this 
gentleman  made  an  actual  census  of  a  part  of  your  employees  and 
then  assumed  that  proportion  would  hold  good  mrough  them  all ! 

Mr.  Bobebts.  No;  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  as  to  any  data 
in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  took  one  department  of 
your  works  and  took  a  census  of  that,  as  to  ability  to  speak  English, 
would  that  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole! 

Mr.  Bobebts.  Not  at  all.  Each  individual  department  would  have 
to  be  treated  individually. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  That  is  to  say,  the  degree  of  skill  is  so  different! 

Mr.  Bobebts.  Yes;  it  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  occu- 
pation. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  In  some  higher-skilled  occupations  you  would  ex- 
pect to  find  a  greater  proportion  who  spoke  English ! 

Mr.  Bobebts.  If  you  took  our  machinists,  they  probably  would  all 
speak  English. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  an  average  shop ! 

Mr.  Bobebts.  No;  they  are  only  average  results.  Each  shop  is  an 
individual  activity  in  itself. 

Mr.  Steeling.  When  the  steel  company  need  men,  do  they  adver- 
tise for  men! 
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Mr.  RoBEBTS.  I  should  think  that  would  differ  very  much  in  each 
individual  works.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  advertise  for  men.  Men 
seek  the  employment. 

Mr.  Stbbling.  Do  you  know  whether  they  go  to  employment  agen- 
cies  to  get  men? 

Mr.  KoBEBTS.  I  think  possibly  on  certain  occasions  they  may  notify 
employment  agencies  that  they  are  in  need  of  workmen. 

Mr.  STEBiiiNG.  Do  you  say  you  prefer  men  of  any  particular  na- 
tionality ? 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  I  never  heard  of  it.  My  own  experience  has  been  in 
the  time  prior  to  1900  that  we  rarely,  if  ever,  sent  to  an  emplov- 
ment  agency.  I  do  not  believe  we  ever  did.  Men  know  where  the 
work  is  apt  to  be  obtained,  and  they  seek  it.  They  apply.  We  had  a 
small  building  which  was  known  as  an  application  office.  You  would 
find  men  coming  to  that  application  omce  regularly  twice  a  day, 
when  the  turns  commenced,  applying  for  work. 

Mr.  Stebung.  A  sort  of  employment  agency? 

Mr.  RoBEBTS.  I  would  not  term  it  an  employment  agency,  but  it 
was  an  office  where  men  made  application  when  they  wanted  work. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  keep  a  list  there  of  objectionable  men? 

Mr.  Robebts.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Sterling.  When  the  strike  came  on  in  1909  I  believe  you  were 
connected  with  it  at  that  time,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  became  a  director  in  the  fall  of  1909. 

Mr.  Stebling.  Did  the  company,  so  far  as  you  know,  or  any  of  the 
authorities  of  the  company  advertise  or  authorize  an  advertisement 
for  men  of  Hungarian  and  Polish  birth  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Syrians  and  Roumanians. 

The  Chaibman.  Poles  preferred. 

Mr.  Robebts.  No  action  was  ever  taken  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
in  that  matter,  and  to  my  knowledge  it  was  never  mentionea ;  and  I 
would  say  that  I  have  been  pretty  regular  in  attendance  on  the 
meetings. 

Mr.  Sterlikg.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  the 
men  who  have  authority  to  hire— the,  officials  of  the  company  who 
have  authority  to  hire — prefer  men  of  those  nationalities  for  work  in 
the  Steel  Corporation  or  any  part  of  the  works? 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  should  say  to  the  contrary.  I  have  no  question  in 
my  mind  in  the  world  but  that  any  foreman  or  superintendent  in  any 
subsidiary  company  of  the' United  States  Steel  Corporation,  or  in 
any  other  steel  works,  would  take  at  any  time  an  English-speaking 
man  in  preference  to  one  who  did  not  speak  English. 

But  as  to  nationalities  of  that  kind,  there  is  no  preference.  I  think 
there  is,  for  instance,  the  Polander,  who  is  an  extremely  good,  steady 
man  as  a  rule,  better  than  some  of  those  who  come  from  southern 
Russia,  I  think.  It  is  just  judging  from  my  own  experience.  I  can 
not  locate  them  geographically  exactly,  but  there  is  among  some  of 
those  races  more  sturdiness,  rather  stronger  men  than  others.  Possi- 
bly it  has  occurred  from  previous  employment.  Some  have  been 
accustomed  to  agriculture,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Mr.  Chairman,  where  is  that  advertisement  that  was 
exhibited  the  other  day? 

The  Ciiatrmax.  T  will  get  it  for  you. 
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Mr.  Sterlikg.  I  will  show  you  an  advertisement  that  was  exhibited 
here  the  other  day  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  men  and  ask 
you  if  you  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Bahtlbtt.  While  we  are  waiting  for  that  I  want  to  ask  in  re- 
regard  to  pensions.    Among  these  rules  I  notice  the  following: 

An  employee  placed  upon  the  pension  list  must  retire  from  and  can  not  re- 
enter the  service,  but  may  engage  in  other  business  so  long  as  such  other  busi- 
ness is  not  of  the  same  character  as  his  former  employment. 

A  man  that  is  60  years  of  age,  if  he  has  been  in  the  employment  of 
the  company  20  years,  retires  and  receives  a  pension,  as  provided  here, 
of  not  more  than  $100  nor  less  than  $12  a  month.  But  the  provision 
here  is  if  he  is  placed  on  the  pension  roll  he  can  not  reenter  your 
service,  but  he  may  engage  in  other  business  so  long  as  such  other 
business  is  not  of  tne  same  character  as  his  former  employment. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  60-year  age  pension  is  a  voluntary  retirement 
on  the  part  of  the  men.    It  is  not  compulsory. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  I  presume  that  is  a  protection,  for  instance 

Mr  Bartlett  (interposing).  I  merely  use  60-years  as  an  illus- 
tration. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  might  be  a  superintendent.  He  might  have  knowl- 
edge which  we  would  not  want  him  to  use  by  entering  the  employ 
of  a  competitor.    I  can  imagine  such  a  case  as  that. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Yes ;  but  it  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  does  not  say  that,  but  it  simply  provides  that  he 
shall  not  enter  a  similar  employment. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Not  that  a  man  could  not  be  employed  in  any  steel 
mill? 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  other  words,  take  a  distinct  illustration.  If  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  a  superintendent,  or  some  one  who  has  knowl- 
edge of  trade  matters,  that  they  would  not  want  divulged  to  a  com- 
petitor, it  would  prevent  him  from  entering  the  employ  of  Jones  & 
lAUghlin,  for  instance,  while  he  was  on  the  pension  list.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  leaving  the  employ  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
at  60. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  But,  if  he  accepts  a  pension,  he  can  not  reenter 
your  employment? 

Mr.  Koberts.  Yes;  he  can  do  anjrthing  except  to  enter  a  similar 
employment. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  No.  It  says  he  can  not  reenter  your  service,  and 
must  retire. 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  long  as  he  takes  the  pension.  If  he  gives  up  his 
pension  he  can  reenter  the  employment. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  No  ;  it  does  not  say  so.    I  will  read  it  again : 

An  employee  placed  upon  the  pension  list  must  retire  from,  and  can  not  re- 
enter the  service,  but  may  engage  in  other  business  so  lonp  as  such  other 
business  is  not  of  the  same  character  as  his  former  employment. 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  I  understand  "  who  is  placed  upon  the  pension 
list" 

Mr.  Gardner  (interposing).  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  perfectly 
plain  provision,  that  a  man  should  not  take  advantage  of  a  voluntary 
pension  at  60  years  of  age,  because  he  doubtless  will  take  it. 
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Mr.  Babtlett.  I  did  not  fix  it  at  60.    That  is  a  mere  illustration. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  If  he  is  able  to  render  service  he  ought  not  to  be 
pensioned  until  he  gets  ready  to  say  he  is  no  longer  able  to  continue. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  But  the  rule  provides  that  he  can  be  pensioned 
at  60. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Certainly.    It  seems  to  me  the  obvious  result  of  not 
having  such  a  rule  would  be  that  when  a  man  became  60  years  of 
age  he  would  take  a  pension  from  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
*  poration  and  go  to  work  for  somebody  else. 

The  Chaibman.  By  the  way,  gentlemen,  I  have  had  Mr.  Eagle 
here  for  two  days.    We  can  get  thorugh  with  him  in  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Roberts  is  almost  through. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Three  minutes  will  finish  me. 

Mr.  Stebung.  Before  you  go,  Mr.  Roberts,  here  is  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  of  Thursday,  July  15,  1909, 
which  is  the  advertisement  I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago  [handing 
same  to  the  witness]. 

Mr.  Robebts.  Do  I  understand  that  is  alleged  to  be  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Steblinq.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robebts.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  was  not. 

The  Chaibman.  The  officer  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  who  testified  a  few  days  ago,  said  he  had  inserted  it. 

Mr.  Reed.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  explain  to  the  witness,  it  has 
been  testified  by  one  of  tne  officers  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.  that  they  retained  an^  employment  agency  to  obtain  men 
for  them  during  the  tin-plate  strike  of  1909. 

Mr.  Robebts.  But  that  is  the  advertisement  of  the  employment 
agency. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  that  employment  agency  put  that  advertisement 
in  the  papers  after  it  had  been  stated  by  the  tin-plate  officers  to  the 
employment  agency  that  if  Americans  were  not  available  they  would 
prefer  that  class  of  foreigners  to  others. 

Mr.  Steblinq.  I  did  not  hear  that  testimony  or  I  would  not  have 
taken  the  time  to  put  that  question.    Who  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Irvin. 

Mr.  Danfobth.  Before  Mr.  Roberts  finishes,  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  a  few  Questions. 

We  have  nad  several  witnesses  before  us  who  complained  in  rather 
unmeasured  terms  against  this  pension  system  of  the  corporation. 
They  said  it  was  un-American  that  any  pension  system  should  incor- 

g orate  in  its  terms  the  raising  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  pension 
rom  the  men  who  would  be  subsequently  pensioned.    What  do  you 
say  in  regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Robebts.  I  should  think  that  was  a  question  that  was  open  to 
discussion.  I  do  not  consider  this  system  has  arrived  at  perroction 
dt  all.  But  I  do  believe  it  is  better,  for  instance,  than  if  we  took 
the  other  extreme  of  the  United  States  Government  and  provided 
nothing  whatever  for  its  employees  in  their  old  age.  I  think  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  opposed,  however,  to  any  aspect  of  it  that  may  have  any 
tendency  to  look  like  a  charitable  institution.  I  think  the  employee 
should  feel  that  after  those  years  of  service  he  has  somethmg  to 
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which  he  is  entitled^  just  the  same  as  an  officer  in  the  Army  or  Navy 
looi^  to  retirement  at  a  certain  age,  on  a  pension,  as  part  of  the 
system  which  belongs  to  him.  He  does  not  contribute  to  it.  But  at 
tiie  same  time  no  one  for  a  moment  will  say  that  an  officer  retired 
is  a  subject  of  charity.  . 

Mr.  Danforth.  One  witness,  who  perhaps  was  a  theorist,  because 
he  did  not  claim  to  know  the  facts  in  regard  to  what  he  was  telling  us. 
said  that  this  was  un-American,  that  it  tied  the  men  down.  It  seemed 
to  him  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  men  in  the  service  and 
not  leaving  them  free  agents. 

I  think  I  have  made  a  fair  statement  of  that.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  suggests  to  me  he  described  it  as  a  species  of 
slavery ;  .that  the  purpose  was  not  a  friendly  one,  but  it  was  to  tie  up 
the  employees  to  service  with  the  corporation. 

What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  As  I  said  before  this  morning,  I  believe  where  men 
feel  that  their  condition  is  bettered  it  necessarily  follows,  as  night 
does  day,  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  remain  where  they  can  do 
better  than  elsewhere.  Therefore,  while  they  are  perfectly  free 
agents  to  come  and  go  as  they  please,  the  contrary  to  that  proposi- 
tion would  be  to  have  a  policy  whereby  the  longer  they  were  in  your 
employ  the  greater  their  desire  to  leave  it.  That  certainly  would 
not  be  a  sensible  policy  in  any  shape  or  form. 

I  think  a  pension  plan  does  aid  in  making  loyalty  among  em- 
ployees to  the  corporation  which  employs  them.  It  is  a  system  which 
we  have  in  operation  on  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  and  have  had 
for  some  years.  It  has  worked  extremely  well  there.  The  employees 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  all  feel  that  after  a  certain  term  of 
service  they  receive  this  pension. 

Now,  whether  it  is  better  to  have  the  men  provide  a  portion  of  that 
is  a  matter  of  which  I  think  much  can  be  said  on  both  sides,  possibly. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  pass  an  opinion ;  I  have  not  thought  enough  of 
it.  But  I  do  think  this  pension  system  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  do  not  consider,  by  any  means,  that  it  is  m  a  final  form.  All 
these  things  are  more  or  less  tentative  and  they  will  be  probably 
changed.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  all 
that  it  is  the  proper  policy  for  the  men  to  contribute.  There  are 
other  means  by  which^  if  they  wish  to  use  a  portion  of  their  wages. 
they  can  provide  annuities^  and  so  on,  through  other  chan^nels. 

fiut,  again,  if  that  provision  is  voluntary,  you  know  what  human 
nature  is.  Some  are  improvident.  They  do  not  look  fbrward  to 
old  age.  They  say,  "We  will  be  happy  while  we  may,"  and  let  it 
slip  by.  If,  by  compulsion,  you  take  it  from  their  wages,  you  are 
practically  reducing  their  wages. 

Mr.  Danforth.  Do  you  think  at  the  present  stage  of  the  pension 
system,  in  your  corporation,  the  employees  would  look  with  favor 
upon  the  retention  of  any  portion  of  their  wages  for  pension,  even 
if  they  were  given  a  contract  right  to  the  pension? 

Mr.  BoBERTB.  No ;  I  do  not  think  they  would.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  willing  to  accept  any  such  condition. 

Mr.  Danfobth.  You  think  it  would  create  a  disturbance  in  the 
operation  of  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  I  absolutely  do. 
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Mr.  Dakforth.  There  is  a  clause  here  which  has  been  commented 
upon.    I  read  one  of  your  rules : 

A  pension  may  be  withheld  or  terminated  in  case  of  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  bene/)ciary  or  for  other  canse  sufficient  in  the  Judgment  of  the  board, 
to  warrant  such  action. 

Other  witnesses  have  commented  upon  that  as  a  convenient  loop- 
hole of  depriving  men,  after  long  years  of  service,  of  the  benefits  of 
your  system. 

Mr.  Koberts.  I  understand  that  applies  to  some  one  who  is  on  the 
pension  list.  It  does  not  apply  to  misconduct  prior  to  the  receipt 
of  the  pension,  but  to  misconauct  during  the  receipt  of  the  pension, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Danforth.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  No  such  case  has  come  before  me,  and  I  think  those 
cases  are  referred  to  the  financial  committee  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
I  believe  it  is  the  final  arbiter. 

Mr.  Danforth.  It  may  come  down  to  the  finance  committee 
eventually. 

Mr.  Reed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  pensioners  are  men 
who  have  been  out  on  strike  against  the  company. 

Mr.  BoBEBTS.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Danforth.  These  witnesses  were  referring  to  this  rule  in  that 
connection. 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  I  do  not  think  that  applies  to  any  misconduct  prior 
to  the  receipt  of  the  pension.  I  thiuK  it  possibly  might  be,  if  some 
misconduct  occurred  during  the  receipt  of  the  pension,  that  then  it 
is  within  the  power  of  the  company  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Danforth.  As  you  understand  it,  that  particular  clause  does 
not  refer  to  a  man  or  woman  receiving  a  pension  after  the  proper 
length  of  service  which  would  justify  the  giving  of  a  pension  to  such 
person? 

Mr.  BoBEBTS.  It  does  not  refer  to  any  misconduct  prior  to  that 
time;  no. 

Mr.  Danforth.  And  has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  operation  of 
the  other  pension  rules  in  regard  to  the  age  at  which  they  can  obtain 
them.    It  is  alitomatic. 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  one  case  it  is  voluntary  and  in  the  other  case  it  is 
compulsory. 

Mr.  Danforth.  And  at  those  specified  ages,  at  classes  1  and  2,  they 
can  go  on  the  pension  list  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Danforth.  Automatically? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Danforth.  Or,  m  No.  1,  automatically? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Exactly.  I  think  some  of  those  clauses  are  safe- 
guards which  have  been  put  iuj  feeling  our  way  to  a  certain  extent. 
It  is  a  new  system.  It  was  desired  to  nold  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
trol over  it  until  we  saw  how  it  developed. 

I  know  of  no  cases  of  the  kind  to  which  those  rules  are  applicable. 

Mr.  Danforth.  How  long  has  this  pension  system  been  working  in 
the  corporation? 

Mr.  Koberts.  Only  since  January  1,  1911,  I  think. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Roberts,  I  caught  from  one  of  your  answers 
that  you  were  under  the  impression  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission had  some  control  over  wages  paid  men  engaged  in  the  service 
of  common  carriers  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  of  others. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  say  I  said  so  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  way  I  caught  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  No;  I  did  not  intend  to  give  that  impression  at  all. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  mean  as  to  hours  of  service  t 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  said  that  our  transportation  companies  were  very 
similar  in  their  operation  to  all  other  common  carriers  and  subject 
to  their  rules  and  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  keep  data  as  to  the  wages  paid  those 
men,  their  nationalities,  etc.,  like  you  do  as  to  other  employees  of 
^whom  you  have  spoken  f 

Mr.  Roberts.  1  can  not  answer  that  for  the  railways.  I  do  not 
icnow.    I  have  not  investigated  those  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vqu  be  good  enough  to  furnish  this  commit- 
tee with  a  statement  or  the  number  of  employees  on  the  Duluth, 
Missabe  &  Northern  and  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range.  I  mean,  em- 
|>loyed  in  the  operation  of  the  road.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  construc- 
tion. I  mean  like  firemen,  engineers,  brakemen,  and  conductors.^  I 
would  like  to  have  the  wages  paid  these  men  and  their  nationalities, 
if  you  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  doubt  if  we  have  their  nationalities.  I  am  sure  they 
are  all  English  speaking.    I  can  be  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Reed.  If  we  can  get  that  information  we  will  give  it  to  the 
chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  get  that? 

Mr.  Reed.  We  will  try  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  mi^ht  be  gotten  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  but  I  doubt  it.  Since  this  information  has  gone  into  the 
i«cord  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  this  other  in  also. 

Mr.  Reed.  If  it  is  available  the  committee  will  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  would  not  keep  these  carefully  tab- 
ulated statements  as  to  other  employees  and  not  keep  the  same  infor- 
mation as  to  railroad  employees! 

Mr.  Reed.  I  presume  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  it,  not  only  as  to  the  Duluth, 
Missabe  &  Northern  and  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range,  but  also  the  Bes- 
semer &  Lake  Erie  and  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Roberts  has  one  thing  more,  and  then  he  is  through. 

Mr.  Danforth.  Have  you  put  into  uie  record  the  data  in  regard  to 
ore  miners  or  employees  in  the  northwest  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Which  data  is  that! 

Mr.  Danforth.  Have  you  put  into  the  record  the  data  in  regard 
to  ore  miners  or  employees  in  the  northwest! 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  data  is  that! 

Mr.  DANroRTH.  Similar  to  those  employees  you  have  already  re- 
ferred to. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  put  in  a  report  from  the  president  of  the  Oliver 
Iron  Mining  Co.,  which  I  did  not  read  yesterday.  It  was  among  the 
data  which  I  put  in  yesterday.    I  presume  it  has  gone  into  the  record. 
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I  have  only  one  subject  more,  and  that  i^  the  profit-shating  plan. 
I  have  here  a  letter  addressed  to  me  under  date  or  February  10, 1912, 
from  Mr.  Richard  Trimble,  secretary,  which  reads : 

At  Mr.  Boiling's  suggestion  I  am  sending  you  the  original  employee  stock- 
subscription  circular  and  the  oiTer  to  officers  and  employees  for  1012. 
In  response  to  this  year's  offer  we  have  to  date  received  subscriptions  from 

36,088  subscribers  for  61,389  shares,^divided  as  follows: 

Shares. 

Subscriptions  from  employees  receiving  salaries  of  $800  per  annum 
and  under,  15,304,  for -—  17, 223 

Subscriptions  from  employees  receiving  salaries  from  $800  to  $2,500  per 
annum,   20,061,   for 35,  238 

Subscriptions  from  employees  receiving  over  $2,600  per  annum,  1*584, 
for 1 , 8.  87» 

The  above  is  not  quite  complete,  as  subscriptions  from  employees  of  the 
steamship  company  are  not  sent  in  until  the  opening  of  navigation,  but  when 
complete  will  show  an  increase  over  last  year's  subscription  of  about  60 
per  cent 

I  submit  herewith  a  circular  addressed  to  the  oflScers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  of  its  subsidiary 
comjpanies,  under  date  of  December  31,  1902,  in  regard  to  this 
subject.  Also  a  circular  addressed  to  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  of  its  subsidiary  companies, 
under  date  of  January  2,  1912. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  those  contain  the  resolution  providing 
for  profit  sharing  among  the  officers  where  the  returns  are  above 
so  much  per  annum,  where  the  profits  are  above  so  much  per  annum? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  think  1  understand  what  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  resolution  somewhere  to  the  effect 
that  if  your  profits  are  over  so  many  millions  per  year,  then  a  cer- 
tain per  cent,  2  or  8  per  cent  I  believe  it  was,  is  to  be  divided  among 
the  officers  of  this  concern,  to  be  determined  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  another  matter  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  in? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  stock  sub- 
scription. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Have  you  that  resolution  in  evidence? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  Steel  Corporation  which 
they  have  submitted  time  and  time  again.  I  imagine  the  chairman 
has  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  is  not  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  not  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  such  a  quantity  of  those  minutes.  I 
asked  Mr.  McRae  if  he  had  it,  and  I  think  he  said  he  did. 

Will  you  furnish  a  copy  of  that  resolution,  Mr.  Reed  ?       ' 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  obtain  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  have  finished.  I 
would  only  like  to  say  one  word,  and  that  is  that  in  all  I  have  said  here 
I  want  to  put  myself  finally  upon  record  that  I  am  at  all  times 
willing  to  be  in  the  front  rank  in  any  work  which  is  done  to  im- 
prove conditions  of  the  employees,  but  I  will  not  lend  my  aid  to 
holding  out  any  glittering  hopes,  I  might  say,  which  in  the  end  will 
not  be  realized  and  can  not  be  realized. 
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I  have  been  among  workmen  for  a  great  many  years.  I  have  now 
a  voluntary  testimonial  from  over  8,000  men  with  whom  I  was  a 
fellow  worKman  for  more  than  25  years,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  let  that  speak  for  itself  so  far  as  my  position  is  concerned. 

I  do  believe  that  the  solution  of  tnese  problems  will  be  one  of 
evolution  rather  than  revoluticm.  You  can  not  change  this  indus- 
trial system  in  a  day  or  a  night,  or  10  years.  I  believe  what  I  have 
set  before  you  here  has  gone  very  far  toward  solving  a  number  of 
the  problems  which  have  confronted  us  in  the  past 

I  am  extremely  indebted  for  your  great  patience.  If  I  can  answer 
any  questions  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chaihman.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  you.  I  feel  I  can 
speak,  I  know  for  the  chairman,  and  possibly  for  the  committee^ 
when  I  assure  you  I  do  not  know  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  oz 
this  committee  toward  revolutionary  remedies. 

Mr.  BoBEBTS.  I  did  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  apply  that  to  the 
committee.  I  was  speaking  of  some  solutions  which  are  popular  at 
thepresent  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  understood.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you, 
Mr.  Roberts;  you  have  been  very  kind. 

STATEKEVT  OF  H.  E.  EA0LE. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Eagle,  1  desire  to  state  that  Mr.  Seldes  was 
on  the  stand  here  some  few  davs  ago  and  made  a  stat^nent  with  ref- 
erence to  a  list  of  objectionable  employees  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
I  knew  little  about  this  list.  I  had  heard  that  there  was  such  a  list 
in  existence  and  asked  him  about  it.  I  presumed  he  was  speaking 
about  an  actual  list  and  knew  he  would  dislike  to  give  the  name  of 
his  informant. 

It  was  veiy  properly  suggested,  however,  by  certain  members  of 
the  committee  that,  having  stated  there  was  a  list  which  was  ap- 
parently a  black  list  in  existence,  it  was  due  to  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  that  he  should  give  the  name  of  his  informant.  After 
cQnsiderati(Hi  of  the  matter  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ^ntle- 
men  asking  for  the  information  were  right  The  chairman,  m  his 
hentancy  to  ask  this  man  to  answer,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  information  was  given  to  him  in  confidence,  thinks  his  position 
was  well  taken. 

Under  the  peremptory  order  of  this  committee  he  was  forced  to  tell 
tlie  name  of  his  informant.  He  said  that  you  had  spoken  to  him  of 
this  list,  which  was  in  your  possession,  although  not  your  property 
at  that  time.  I  was  then  directed  by  this  ccHnmittee  to  issue  a  sub- 
poena duces  tecum  for  you. 

I  advised  you  immediately  that  unless  you  appeared  before  this 
committee  I  would  be  forced  to  exercise  such  autnority  as  was  vested 
in  me  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  to  force  you  to  appear  before 
this  c<»nmittee  and  to  produce  the  list 

Now,  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  that  list  in  your  possession,  and 
if  Mr.  Seldes  was  correct. 

Mr.  Eaolil  I  have  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  that  list 

Mr.  Beed.  May  I  glance  at  it? 
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{The  witness  handed  counsel  the  paper  as  requested.) 

The  Chaibmak.  Do  you  know  from  whence  that  list  was  obtained ! 

Mr.  Reed.  You  are  aiaking  him  of  his  own  knowledge! 

The  Chairman.  Ye& 

Mr.  Eagle.  A  man  named  Thomas  Morgan,  formerly  employed 
•as  labor  agent  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  brought  that  copy  and  the 
original,  or  what  he  said  was  the  original,  in  a  book  to  the  Pittsburgh 
SLeader  lor  the  purpose  of  selling  it  to  us.  He  brou^t  it  to  Managing 
Editor  Emge  and  Mr.  Moore,  the  editor  in  chief.  1  was  there  at  the 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  book  t 

Mr.  EAGiiS.  I  saw  the  book. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  in  this  book?  Did  you  compare  the 
l)Ook  with  the  list! 

Mr.  Eagle.  No;  I  did  not» 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  entries  in  the  book  ? 

Mr.  Eaglb.  No;  I  did  not.    I  saw  something  in  the  hock. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  book  contam,  from  what  you  re- 
member? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  could  not  say  that  Mr.  Morgan,  however,  said  this 
was  a  copy,  and  I  presume  it  was,  inasmuch  as  ne  was  trying  to  sell  it 
to  us ;  and  this  was  what  I  had  to  work  on. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  go  to  see  any  of  these  men  whose 
names  were  on  the  list? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Not  personally.    I  assigned  other  men  to  do  it 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  ffo  to  see  these  men? 

Mr.  Eagle.  The  list  is  so  (Ud  that  most  of  the  men  have  left  torn, 
jfone  away,  or  died. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  did  you  send  men  to  see  them? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  they  were  ex-employees  of  the 
<ompaOT  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  One  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Who  had  been  discharged  and  could  not  secure 
employment  thiereafter? 

Mr.  Eagle.  No  ;  they  had  not  been  discharged.  They  had  left  of 
iheir  own  volition  in  each  instance.  I  think  there  were  two.  As  I  say, 
the  list  was  very  old,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  in  touch  with  any- 
body  on  it. 

Mr.  GARomsR.  You  mean  the  list  was  very  old  at  that  time,  or  is 
very  old  now? 

Mr.  Eagle.  It  was  very  old  at  that  time ;  it  is  a  year  and  a  half 
older  now. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  dates,  I  notice,  run  back  to  1898,  apparently. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  is  a  recent  date? 

Mr.  Reed.  Here  is  a  date  of  September  4,  1903.  It  is  all  on  the 
same  kind  of  paper,  but  with  different  typewriters,  apparently. 

Mr.  Danforth.  Did  you  have  this  list  made  from  the  original  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  No. 

Mr.  Danforth.  Did  you  compare  it  with  the  original  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  No. 

The  Chaibhan.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Morgan  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  do  not 

The  Chairman.  What  was  Mr.  Morgan's  business? 
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Mr.  Eaolb.  He  said  he  was  a  labor  agent,  whatever  that  is. 

Mr.  Keed.  Do  you  know  yourself} 

Mr.  Eagle.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  you  have  a  man  in 
your  employ  as  labor  agent  of  the  Cameffie  Steel  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bbed.  There  was  a  man  named  Morgan  employed  by  the  as- 
sistant to  the  president — ^I  think  it  was,  of  the  Carnegie  Co. — up 
until  about  1906  or  1906. 

The  Chaibmak.    As  a  labor  agent? 

Mr.  Beed.  As  a  clerk. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Did  you  buy  the  list  t 

Mr.  Eagle.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  address  of  Thomas  Morgan  at  the 
time  he  gave  you  this  list! 

Mr.  Eagle.  The  Iroquois  Apartment,  Pittsburgh — on  Forbes 
Street. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  Iroquois  t 

Mr.  Eagle.  That  is  the  name  of  the  apartment  house,  an  apart- 
ment house  on  Forbes  Street 

The  Chairman.    Did  you  buy  the  listf 

Mr.  Eagle.  No.  That  is  the  reason  for  my  reluctance  in  present- 
ing it  here.  It  is  not  my  property,  nor  the  property  of  the  Pitts- 
buwh  Leader. 

mr.  Sterling.  Did  he  finally  give  it  to  you  without  pay  f 

Mr.  Eagle.  No.  He  took  his  book.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
proposition  was  ever  definitely  and  finally  refused  or  not.  He  took 
the  matter  up  with  our  editor  and  managing  editor,  and  this  list 
was  kept  in  their  possession.  He  never  came  mck.  He  dropped  out 
of  sight,  and  I  don't  know  where  he  is. 

Mr.  Sterling.  The  book  you  speak  of,  as  I  understand  you,  con- 
tained the  ori@nal  list? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sterling.  From  which  he  said  this  list  was  made  t 

Mr.  Eagle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Did  you  see  the  book  itself? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  saw  it,  but  I  did  not  scrutinize  it  very  caref\illy. 

Mr.  Sterling.  You  never  compared  it  with  this? 

Mr.  Eagle.  No. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Who  did  he  talk  to  in  connection  with  this  papev, 
besides  you  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  He  talked  to  the  editor  in  chief,  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Do  you  know  whether  he  compared  it? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  am  pretty  certain  he  did  not.  Also  he  talked  with 
Mr.  Emge,  the  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Why  did  he  think  your  paper  wanted  to  buy  it? 

Mr.  Eagle.  He  was  not  trying  to  sell  it  to  us  alone.  It  was  a 
83mdicate  proposition.  That  is  to  say,  he  wanted  a  string  of  papers 
to  take  the  list  and  print  it 

Mr.  Sterling.  What  did  he  say  about  the  list? 

Mr.  Eagle.  He  said  it  was  a  black  list,  and  it  could  be  confirmed 
AS  such.    He  seemed  to  think  it  was  of  news  value  because  of  that. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Did  he  say  that  each  of  the  companies  had  one  of 
these  books,  such  as  he  was  trying  to  dispose  of? 
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Mr.  Eagle.  Yes;  I  beliere  the  superintendent  of  each  company, 
or  of  each  mill,  had  one,  as  he  explamed  it. 

Mr.  Gardner.  And  each  one  of  them  held  a  duplicate  of  thisi 

Mr.  Eagle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Who  did  you  say  prepared  the  copy? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  can  not  answer  that.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Was  that  one  of  the  copies  which  he  prepared 
himself  to  show  you — a  sample  of  his  goods— or  was  it  something 
that  he  alleged  to  have  gotten  from  one  of  the  subsidiary  companies  I 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  do  not  Believe  he  ever  made  any  direct  statement  on 
that  subject.  But  he  left  me  under  the  impression  this  was  a  copy 
of  the  book,  and  that  from  this  copy  could  be  secured  the  names  of 
men  who  could  be  looked  up. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  was  nis  object  in  giving  you  a  copy? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  guess  he  did  not  want  the  book — the  original — ^to 
get  out  of  his  possession. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  price  did  he  ask  for  the  original? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  do  not  know.  Something  like  $5,000,  I  believe, 
although  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Did  he  state  where  he  got  the  original? 

Mr.  Eagle.  No  ;  I  did  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Had  he  been  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  CSar- 
ne^e  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  can  not  answer  that;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gardner.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  him? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  did  not.    Mr.  Moore  may  have. 

Mr.  Keed.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Gardner.  I  did  not  say  there  had  ever 
been  an  assistant  to  the  president  named  Morgan,  lliere  was  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  assistant  named  Morgan. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Was  his  name  Thomas  Morgan,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now? 

Mr.  Reed.  No. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Eagle,  where  Thomas  Morgan  is 
now? 

Mr.  Eaglb.  I  do  not 

Mr.  Gardner.  When  did  you  hear  of  him  last? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  should  say  18  months  ago. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Was  he  living  in  Pittsburgh  then  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Do  you  think  he  is  living  in  Pittsburgh  now? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  could  not  say  that,  because  I  do  not  mow. 

Mr.  Gardner.  There  has  been  no  further  negotiation  regarding 
this  book  since  two  years  ago,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Approximately.  It  has  been  lying  in  my  desk  for 
probablv  that  I<mg* 

Mr.  Sterling.  Was  he  then  in  the  employ  of  the  C(Mnpany  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  believe  he  was  not ;  no. 

Mr.  Steklinq.  Did  vou  understand  he  had  stolen  this  book  from 
the  company  when  he  left  its  employ,  or  at  some  other  time?  TbkeD 
it  without  their  consent? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that.  I  believe  I  did  hear  some- 
body say  he  had  stolen  it,  but  I  do  not  think  he  said  he  had  stolen  it» 
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Mr.  Gardner.  I  am  not  able  to  get  this  through  my  head.  Here  is 
a  list  which  runs  away  back  before  the  formation  of  the-  United 
States  SteiBl  Corporation,  and  yet,  according  to  this  man,  it  was  a 
list  shuffled  around  among  the  various  subsidiary  companies,  when 
the  list  itself  shows  that  there  were  no  such  tlungs  as  subsidiary 
companies  at  the  time. 

That  list  is  apparently  of  blacklisted  men^  or  the  greater  part 
of  it,  whether  blacklisted  for  cause  or  otherwise,  before  tlie  fprma* 
tion  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  According  to  the  state- 
ment that  was  made  here,  this  is  a  list  which  was  used  among  the 
subsidiaries  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Now,  was  that  prepared  in  1901, 10  or  16  years  after  the  men  had 
been  discharged  ?    Did  vou  not  say  1888^  Mr.  Reed  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  1898  was  the  earliest  date  I  noticed. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Three  years  after  the  men  had  been  discharged* 
Was  that  your  understanding } 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  did  not  have  an  understanding  on  that  phase  of  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  Sterling.  You  had  charge  of  the  matter  and  sent  out  some 
messengers  to  interview  some  of  these  men? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  sent  out  reporters. 

Mr.  Sterling.  And  found  two  of  them? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Two,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sterling.  And  no  more? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  could  not  answer  that.  There  were  two  that  I  re- 
member^  notes  concerning  whom  I  found  with  the  list  when  this 
matter  first  came  out,  after  I  had  dug  it  out  of  the  debris  on  my  desk. 

Mr.  Young.  They  were  men  you  say  had  quit  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sterling.  They  had  quit  at  the  time  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  No;  they  had  quit  to  take  other  positions. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  does  W.  I.  W.  mean?  I  guess  that  is 
Wabisha  Iron  Works. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Had  they  tried  to  get  back? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Yes.  That  is,  they  were  out  of  a  job  and  tried  to  get 
other  positions. 

Mr.  Sterung.  This  gentleman  who  was  here  the  other  day  said 
yon  had  interviews  with  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Eacojb.  Not' interviews. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Does  that  show  from  the  statements  why  they  were 
not  taken  back  into  the  employ  of  the  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  No.  In  neither  instance  did  they  have  any  impression 
they  were  on  the  black  list.  The^  just  knew  they  could  not  get 
connected  up  again  with  the  Cameffie  Steel  Co.  They  did  not  know 
why.    They  thought  they  apparently  had  left  in  good  standing. 

Mr.  Gardner.  You  found  two  men  who  said  they  tried  to  get 
back  and  could  not? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Were  those  men  discharged  for  being  labor  organ- 
izers or  labor  agitators?  Were  they  blacklisted  because  of  that  or 
for  other  causes  1 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  were  their  names  ? 

Mr.  Sterling.  He  says  they  quit  of  their  own  accord. 
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Mr.  Eaolb.  John  Thomas  is  the  name  of  one  man. 

Air.  Qardner.  Is  this  list  in  alphabetical  order! 

Mr.  Seed.  In  no  kind  of  order,  either  in  reference  to  dates,  com* 
panics,  or  anything  else ;  just  a  hodgepodge  of  names. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Did  you  look  up  this  Jomi  Thomas  f 

Mr.  Eagle.  Tes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  had  he  been  discharged  for? 

Mr.  Eagle.  He  had  not  been  discharged. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  was  the  annotation  against  his  name  on  the 
alleged  blacklist? 

Mr.  Eagle.  For  cause,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Gardner.  He  was  not  one  of  these  labor  agitators? 

Mr.  Eagle.  No. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Who  was  the  other  man  jrou  saw? 

Mr.  Eagle.  A  man  named  Harry  Watkins. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  was  entered  against  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  For  cause,  also,  I  believe.    I  am  subject  to  correction. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  goin^  to  see  a  man  named  John 
Harrigan,  of  the  American  Steel  Wire  Co.?  I  see  he  is  listed  for  com« 
ing  in  the  mill  through  the  wrong  entrance. 

Mr.  Eagle.  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ^ve  us  a  man  named  William  Hamley  f 

Mr.  Eagle.  No.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  tne 
men  we  tried  to  interview.  This  man  Morgan,  who  brought  in  the 
list,  gave  me  certain  names  of  men  whom  he  said  were  still  in  town 
and  whom  we  could  see  and  get  confirmation  of  what  he  said — ^from 
whom  we  could  get  their  stories.  Of  course,  any  names  that  were 
on  this  list  that  he  save  me  I  did  not  undertake  to  look  up  at  all.  In 
several  instances  orthe  names  of  the  men  that  he  gave  me  as  it  being 
posible  to  see,  and  as  still  living  in  Pittsburgh,  we  found  had  gone 
awav — ^had  droped  out  of  sight  m  some  way. 

Mr.  Young.  Did  you  publish  anything  in  the  Leader  regarding  this 
matter? 

Mr.  Eagle.  We  printed  a  stoir  some  day  or  so  after  we  got  this 
list  saying  we  would  print  the  blacklist  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Ca 
We  never  did  so,  however. 

Mr.  Young.  Why  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Because  we  found  it  was  too  old,  and  that,  together 
with  the  fact  he  wanted  too  much  money,  we  thought,  from  a  news 
standpoint,  deterred  us. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  to  see  a  man  named  William  Hamley, 
of  the  E.  F.  Co.  ?  What  company  is  that  ?  The  charge  was  refusing 
to  work  straight  time  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Eagle.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  one  named  P.  Hughes,  charged  with  re- 
fusing to  work  straight  time  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Eagle.  No. 

Mr.  Reed.  May  I  suggest  a  question,  as  to  whether  the  witness,  in 
the  course  of  this  hearsay  that  ne  got  from  Morgan,  got  the  impres- 
sion that  this  list  was  ever  allowed  to  ^o  outside  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration or  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  or  whoever  was  supposed  to  have 
had  it? 
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My  understanding  of  a  blacklist  is  one  that  is  evidenoe  of  con- 
spiracy among  a  number  of  different  employers  not  to  engage  the 
services  of  a  particular  person. 

Mr.  YouNO.  That  is  a  proper  question,  and  I  will  put  it. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Tliere  is  a  little  more  than  that.  While  I  admit 
it  requires  circulation  amongst  other  employers  to  constitute  con* 
spiracy,  at  the  same  time  where  a  large  number  of  subsidiaries  have 
come  together,  constituting  the  fireat  employer  of  the  neighborhood* 
I  think  it  is  competent  to  asK  whether  the  blacklist  circulated 
amongst  those  subsidiaries,  although  they  were  all  under  the  Steel 
Corporation.  ' 

Mr.  YouNQ.  That  is  Mr.  Seed's  question. 

Mr.  Keed.  We  might  add  that  question  to  the  other  question. 

Mr.  Oardker.  I  mean  there  are  two  distinct  things  there.  I  wiU 
confess,  from  the  appearance  of  that  list,  I  can  not  imagine  how  it 
could  have  circulate,  because  it  looks  to  me  like  a  collection  of 
documents  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  or 
whatever  it  is. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  the  Clairton  Steel  Co.  was  acquired  t 

Mr.  Beed.  It  was  bought  about  in  1904. 

Mr.  Gasdker.  I  notice  several  entries  referring  to  the  Clairton 
Steel  Co. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  was  in  1904, 1  think. 

Mr.  YouNO.  Did  Morgan  make  any  statement  to  you,  that  you 
recollect,  as  to  whether  tins  was  a  list  kept  hj  the  Carnegie  Co.,  or 
kept  by  the  Carnegie  Co.  with  other  companies,  and  circulated  by 
the  Carnegie  Co.  among  other  companies? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  can  not  remember.  This  was  some  year  and  a-half 
or  two  years  ago,  and  since  then  many  matters  have  come  up. 

Mr.  X  0I7NG.  You  spoke  of  it  as  the  Carnegie  blacklist  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  That  is  my  recollection.  He  stated  it  not  to  me,  but  in 
my  presence,  in  the  office. 

Mr.  YouKO.  That  is,  what  you  understood  he  was  trying  to  sell 
was  a  blacklist  kept  hj^  the  Carnegie  Co.  f» 

Mr.  Eagle.  That  is  it 

Mr.  Stebling.  Had  he  been  discharged  from  employment ! 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Steblikg.  Or  did  he  quit  of  his  own  accord  f 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Oabdner.  Do  jon  know  whether  or  not  he  wa»  ever  in  the 
employ  of  the  Carnegie  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  know  nothing  except  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Sterling.  He  said  he  nad  beeoi ! 

Mr.  Eagle.  He  said  he  had  been  a  labor  agent,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sterling.  What  did  he  mean  by  labor  agent  t 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  did  not  ask  him. 

Mr.  Oardneb.  What  did  you  think  he  meant,  that  he  had  been 
somebodv  they  employed  to  get  labor  for  them  t 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  do  not  know  that  I  gave  the  matter  very  much 
thought.  I  presumed  he  was  some  sort  of  an  investigator  in  regard 
to  labor  conaitions. 
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Mr.  Gardner.  That  he  was  a  confidential  employee  of  the  Carnegie 
Co.,  who  rather  kept  them  informed  of  labor  conditions? 

Mr.  Eagle.  That  is  my  deduction — ^not  necessarily  correct,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  is  what  you  understood  him  to  be?  You  did 
not  understand  him  to  be  by  profession  a  labor  organizer  represent* 
ing  employees,  but  rather  somebody  representing  the  company.  That 
is  what  I  want  to  get  at 

Mr.  Eagle.  No;  I  did  not  give  the  matter  any  great  depth  of 
thought 

Mr.  DanfortA.  When  did  you  get  this  list  for  your  paper! 

Mr.  Eagle.  The  paper  got  it,  I  should  say,  a  year  and  a  half  ago ; 
maybe  a  little  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Dantorth.  In  1910? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Possibly; 

Mr.  Young.  The  strange  thing  about  this  is  that  there  is  no  chron- 
ological order  about  it. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Is  this  in  the  shape  now  it  was  when  you  got  it? 

Mr.  Eagle.  That  is  the  copy  I  received.  It  is  somewhat  more 
mutilated  than  it  was  then. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  mean  as  to  arrangement 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  believe  so.  The  leaves  are  loose,  however:  they 
might  have  gotten  mixed  up.  '    / 

The  Chairman.  I  see  a  man  by  the  name  of  Pat  McCoy,  against 
whose  name  is  marked,  "Dissatisfied  with  wages."  Do  you  Know 
anything  about  him? 

Mr.  Eagle.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  is  the  reason  he  left  the  employ;  not  that  he 
was  discharged,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  The  list  does  not  show. 

The  CHAmMAN.  That  is  what  is  marked  against  him. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Is  there  anvthing  to  show  he  was  discharged,  or 
tiiat  he  left  the  employment? 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  see  another  case  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
David  Morrison,  "  Dissatisfied  with  wages."  Do  you  Imow  anything 
about  him  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  John  Mulcahey,  American  Steel  Wire  Co.,  1901, 
"  For  belonging  to  Machinists'  Union." 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  date  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  1901. 

Mr.  Danforth.  I  suggest  there  is  no  use  of  reading  this  over.  It 
was  all  before  the  corporation  was  organized. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  dates  later. 

Mr.  Danforth.  But  what  you  are  reading  is  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  organization  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Gardner.  There  are  a  vast  number  the  chairman  is  not  read- 
ing.   What  are  they  all  for? 

The  Chairman.  They  are  for  cause — for  labor  agitators. 

Mr.  Young.  Did  you  read  out  any  of  those  labor  agitators? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  read  any.  It  was  the  odd  ones  that  I 
was  reading.  Most  of  them  are  for  cause.  Some  of  them  have  all 
sorts  of  entries  here  which  are  interesting. 
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Mr.  Young.  Where  a  man  is  noted  as  ^'  dissatisfied  with  wages " 
would  rather  give  the  impression  he  left  himself. 

Mr.  Eeed.  While  the  chairman  is  looking  for  some  more  peculiar 
ones  I  would  like  to  say  to  Mr.  Gardner  that  I  can  not  see  an^  offense^ 
eT^  if  this  list  was  circulated  among  the  subsidiary  companies^  about 
which  I  know  nothing. 

Mr.  Gabdnbr.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  your  law^  but  it  was 
a  question  which  arose  in  my  mind — I  quite  admit  the  right  of  any 
company  to  keep  its  own.  black  list — to  say,  ^^  I  don't  want  this  man '' 
or  "  I  don't  want  that  man." 

Now,  if  it  is  circulated  among  other  companies  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  conspiracy  when  it  is  circulated  amongst  other 
companies  with  whom  you  are — I  won't  say  allied — ^but  wnen  it  is 
circulated  amongst  a  number  of  other  subsidiaries  of  the  same  cor- 
poration. 

While  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  that  has  hitherto  been 
considered  improper  about  it,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself 
to  a  man's  mind  whether  the  circumstances  would  have  been  altered 
as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  proper  when  you  have  got  the  whole 
or  the  employment  of  50  per  cent  of  labor  under  one  head.  Do  you 
see,  Mr.  Keea? 

Mr.  Heed.  I  catch  your  idea. 

Mr.  Gabdker.  It  is  a  question  which  has  been  working  in  my  mind 
since  this  thing  came  up  the  other  day,  as  to  whether,  granting  that 
Mr.  Seldes  was  right  in  his  evidence  and  that  this  circulated  entirely 
amongst  the  subsidiaries,  that  did  constitute  something  that  heeded 
correction. 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  see. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Irrespective  of  .whether  it  was  illegal  or  not  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  Eeed.  All  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  in  that  connection 
was  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  me — not  that  there  is  anything  unfair  in 
your  suggestion  or  in  your  thought — unfair  to  regard  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration as  a  unit  when  it  is  convenient  to  its  accusers  to  do  that  and 
to  regard  it  as  a  noup  of  different  entities  when  it  makes  an  offense. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  is  perfectly  true.  I  tried  to  throw  aside  all 
this  winding  up  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  tried  in  my  own  mind 
to  clear  myself  as  to  the  internal  verities  of  a  corporation,  not  as  to 
whether  it  is  legal  or  illegal,  but  as  to  whether  it  is  a  thing  which  is 
in  the  internal  nature  of  uie  thing  right  or  whether  it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Eeed.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  accuse  Mr.  Morgan — who- 
ever he  is — of  producing  something  that  is  not  genuine.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  thing  is  genuine  or  not;  but  I  am  told  that  all  the 

Saper  used  by  the  Carnegie  Co.  bears  its  watermark,  and  that  list 
oes  not.   Whether  there  is  anything  in  that  or  not  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Gardner.  Do  you  know  whether  it  bore  its  watermark  back  in 
1904  and  1905? 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  has  been  there  practically  a  great  many  years  I 
am  told ;  that  it  was  the  custom  for  a  great  many  years,  even  before 
the  corporation  was  formed. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Still,  if  they  had  a  list  like  that  circulating  it  is 

Srobable  they  would  not  use  the  watermark  on   that  particular 
ocument. 
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Mr.  Danfohth.  But  that  does  not  prove  anything.  Assuming  that 
Morgan  made  the  copy,  he  could  make  it  on  paper  he  bought  from 
any  stationery  shop  if  he  was  tr3ring  to  sell  the  copy. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  here  in  1902  a  great  many  of  men  discharged 
for  cause  belonging  to  the  National  Steel  Co.,  the  American  Steel  & 
Hoop  Co.,  the  American  Steel  Wire  Co.,  the  National  Tube  Co. 
In  1903  the  National  Tube  Co.,  the  American  Steel  Wire  Co.,  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  the  South  Sharon.  It  seems  this  list  pertains 
practically  to  all  the  subsidiaries  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Young.  You  do  not  find  any  outside  men,  do  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  not  be  positive  about  that  Here  is  the 
K  U.  M.    I  don't  know  what  company  that  is. 

Mr.  Keed.  I  presume  that  stands  for  the  Lower  Union  Mills,  of  the 
Carnegie  Co. 

The  Chairman.  N.  S.  Co.  That  is  the  National  Steel  Co.;  the 
National  Tube  Co. ;  the  Bellaire.   Do  you  know  if  that  is  a  subsidiary  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  the  Bellaire  Works  of  the  Carnegie  Co. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  company  that  is  not  a  subsidiary. 
It  appears  this  list  is  made  up  of  men  who  worked  in  the  various  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Of  course  it  does  not  appear  what  purpose  that 
was  put  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bartlbtt.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it  now  that  we  hare 
got  it  ?. 

Mr.  Danforth.  Find  Morgan  and  return  it  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  great  number  of  men  marked  as  labor 
agitators. 

Have  you  any  objection  to  having  this  list  printed  in  the  record  f 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  would  not  like  to  have  it  go  out  of  my  possession. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  having  it 
printed  in  the  hearings? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have,  until  it  is  proven  to  come  from  the  Carne- 
gie Co. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  no  do  anybody  any  harm  if  there  is  no 
harm  in  it. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  you  are  doing  now,  in  reading  just  a  few  of 
the  names,  might  not  possibly  be  doing  justice 

The  Chairman.  Bead  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Oardner.  I  could  not  read  the  whole  of  it.  Here  are  names 
of  thousands  of  workmen.    You  have  picked  out  a  few  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  them  are  for  cause — ^90  per  cent  of  them. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  should  think  it  was  nearer  95  per  cent 

Mr.  Young.  The  trouble,  in  my  mind,  is  just  what  it  was  the 
other  day.  We  have  traced  it  back  just  one  step.  The  gentleman 
received  it  from  a  man  named  Morgan,  with  whom  he  had  no  special 
acquaintance.  Morgan  claimed  it  was  a  certain  thing.  If  it  is  to 
go  in  at  all  it  oug;ht  to  be  shown  it  has  some  {>articular  relation  to 
me  steel  corporation  or  some  of  its  subsidiaries.  It  ought  to  be 
shown  it  was  a  paper  kept  by  them.  Then  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  what  they  used  it  for. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  list  of  men  most  of  whom  apparently  had 
been  discharged  for  cause,  and  some  would  seem  to  be  men  who  had 
left  of  their  own  accord  to  go  elsewhere. 
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Mr.  Seed.  And  it  is  dubbed  a  black  list  by  a  man  who  was  trying 
to  sell  it  for  money  to  a  newspaper.  I  have  forgotten  most  of  the 
roles  of  evidence  smce  I  came  to  Washington^  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  it  is  competent  or  relevant. 

Mr*  Young.  I  do  not  tiiink  that  ought  to  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a  looking  man  was  Morgan?  I 
want  to  find  him.  I  will  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing  if  it  takes 
six  months. 

Mr.  Eagle.  He  was  tall,  rather  heavy  set.  My  recollection  of 
him  is  somewhat  hazy.    It  has  been  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  BABTL«rr.  Could  Mr.  Moore  tell  anything  more  about  it  than 
you  can! 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Babtlbtt.  Where  is  Mr.  Moore  ? 

Mr.  Eagia  When  I  left  him  he  was  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Bastlbtt.  He  resides  in  Pittsburgh  t 

^St.  Eagle.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  aged  man  was  Morgan  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Oh,  I  shouldsay  about  40. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  time  was  it  you  last  had  a  conversation 
with  him  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Approximatelv  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  then  living  in  Pittsburgh  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babtletp.  Who  else,  besides  you  and  Mr.  Moore,  had  a  con- 
versation with  this  man  at  the  time  he  exhibited  this  book  and  said 
this  list  you  have  here  was  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Mr.  Emge,  the  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Babtleit.  Where  does  he  live ! 

Mr.  Eagle.  He  is  in  Pittsburgh  also. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  Is  he  there  now  t 

Mr.  Eagle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babtleit.  Do  you  think  he  would  have  any  more  recollection 
of  it  than  you? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  am  certain  he  wotdd  not. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  Have  you  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Emge  and 
Mr.  Moore  since  you  got  the  subpcena — any  time  recently  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Me? 

Mr.  Babtlett.  Yes,  you. 

Mr.  'Eagle.  I  have,  yes;  but  they  did  not  know  anything  more 
about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  That  is  the  reason  you  say  their  recollection  is  no 
dearer  or  more  definite  than  yours  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  According  to  your  interview  with  them? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Yes.  We  were  all  very  loattie  to  have  the  matter 
come  out  in  this  way.    I  wish  to  state  that  for  the  paper. 

Mr.  Oabdneb.  In  your  opinion,  is  that  book  in  existence  to-day? 

Mr.  Eagle.  I  presume  it  is.  He  considered  it  valuable.  I  do  not 
think  he  would  destroy  it. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  He  must  have  gone  to  other  papers  besides  you,  or 
to  other  indicates.  I  believe  you  said  the  proposition  was  to  sell  it 
to  a  i^ndicate? 
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Mr.  Eagle.  I  understood  so. 

Mr.  Gabdxer.  Did  you  refer  that  question  to  the  other  members 
of  the  syndicate  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  There  is  no  syndicate. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  thought  you  said  he  proposed  to  sell  it  for  $5|000 
to  a  syndicate  of  newspapers? 

Mr.  Eagle.  What  I  said  was :  He  wanted  to  S3rndicate  it  That  is 
a  newspai)er  expression,  meaning  to  contract  with  different  papers 
to  take  this  for  a  certain  sum — ^probably  not  for  $5,000  each. 

The  Chairman.  Each  paper  would  contribute  its  proportionate 
partt 

Mr.  Eagle.  .Yes. 

Mr.  Bartlbtt.  Like  these  weekly^  plate  sheets — ^magazine  articles  t 

Mr.  Eagle.  Ye&  sir;  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Have  you  heard  of  his  approaching  any  other 
paper? 

Mr;  Eagle.  No  ;  I  have  not  heard  directly. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Did  he  express  any  intention  of  approaching  any 
other  paper? 

Mr.  Eagle.  He  may  have;  but  I  did  not  overhear  it. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Did  he  say  whether  he  had  offered  it  to  somebody 
«lse,  or  somebody  else  had  onered  him  a*price  for  it? 

Mr.  Eagle.  He  did  not  say  so  to  me,  or  in  my  hearing. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  He  thougnt  it  was  a  good  sensational  story  that 
the  papers  would  like  to  have? 

Mr.  Eagle.  That  is  what  he  considered  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  say  from  whence  he  had  secured  this 
book — ^f  rom  what  company  he  nad  gotten  it  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  My  impression  was — although  he  may  not  have  said 
it — that  it  was  from  tne  Camefiie  Steel  Co. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  worked  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  most  of  the  names  that  are  mentioned  here 
are  names  of  employees  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  If  the  witness  knows. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Eagle.  No  ;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  many  of  them  I  read  were. 

Mr.  Reed.  A  good  many  of  the  initials  on  the  list  appear  to  be 
the  initials  of  Camefie  Co.  mills. 

Mr.  Bartletp.  Well,  let  us  decide  about  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  haye  the  committee  de- 
•cide  it  If  any  member  of  the  committee  objects,  I  would  not  insist 
on  haying  it  printed  in  the  record.  If  the  witness  wants  to  take  the 
list  back,  I  could  haye  a  copy  made  of  it.     ^ 

Mr.  Danforth.  In  the  absence  of  objection,  would  the  chairman 
-care  to  haye  it  printed  in  ilie  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would. 

Mr.  Danforth.  As  material  eyidence  in  connection  with  the  in- 
<}uiry  we  haye  been  authorized  to  make? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(Informal  discussion  followed,  which  the  stenographer  was  di- 
rected not  to  report) 
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Mr.  Eaglx.  I  think  it  is  not  fair  to  the  paper  to  let  it  come  out 
It  was  turned  over  to  us  for  one  specific  purpose.  We  did  not  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  and  purchase  it.  You  force  me  to  come 
down  here  and  testify  and  break  one  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of 
journalism. 

The  CwATBMAN.  If  vou  object,  of  course  I  will  not  insist  on  its 
being  printed.  The  chairman  wants  to  be  agreeable  to  all  parties 
concerned.    Did  you  believe  it  was  not  an  authentic  list  ? 

Mr.  Eagle.  Iq  the  newspaper  business  we  do  not  believe  anything 
until  we  investigate. 

The  Ohatbman.  You  are  excused,  Mr.  Eagle.  We  are  very  much 
oblieed  to  you. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


United  States  Steel  and  Carnegie  pension  fund. 

Trustees. — Frank  D.  Adams,  Dulutb,  Minn.;  Raynal  C.  BoUtng,  New  York^ 
N.  Y.;  William  B.  Dickson,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Robert  A.  Franks,  New  York^ 
N.  Y.;  Elbert  H.  Gary,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  James  H.  Hoyt,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Kempker  K.  Knapp,  Oblcago, '  111. ;  George  W.  Perkins,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
James  H.  Reed,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Andrew  Squire,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Charles  L. 
Taylor,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Hampden  E.  Tener,  New  York«  N.  Y. 

Finance  committee. — Elbert  H.  Gary  (chairman),  Robert  A.  Franks,  George 
W.  Perkins,  James  H.  Reed,  Hampden  E.  Tener. 

Pension  committee. — Raynal  G.  BoUlng  (chairman),  Elbert  H.  Gary,  Jamea 
H.  Beed,  Charles  L.  Taylor. 

Cfeneral  executive  ojjUcers. — Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman.  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Charles  Li.  Taylor,  vice  chairman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Robert  A.  Franks,  treasurer. 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Raynal  C.  Bollhig,  secretary.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Brskine,  manager;  J.  H.  Wood,  assistant  manager,  Oliver  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  United  States  Steel  and  Carnegie  pension  fund  was  established  in  the 
year  1910  by  the  joint  action  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
Andrew  Carnegie.  Its  purpose  is  the  payment  to  employees  of  old-age  pen- 
aloiia  from  the  Income  of  the  fund.  For  this  purpose  the  United  States  Steel 
Oorporation  provided  |S,000.000,  which,  with  the  Carnegie  relief  fund  of 
94,000,000,  created  by  Andrew  Carnegie  on  March  12,  1901,  makes  up  a  joint 
fond  of  112,000,000.  This  pension  fund  Is  administered  by  a  board  of  12 
trasteea,  through  a  manager  appointed  by  the  board  with  such  powers  and 
duties  as  may  be  given  him  by  the  board.  The  pension  rules  are  established  by 
reaolntion  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Pension  Rttles. 

who  vat  obtain  pensions. 

1,  Bmployees  of  the  United  Stotes  Steel  Corporation  or  of  any  other  corpora- 
tion a  majority  of  whose  capital  stock  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  or  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  pension  fund  may 
obtain  pensions  under  the  following  conditions : 

Tam.^Pensions  fnf  compulsory  retiremmU. 

2.  AD  men  who  have  been  20  years  or  longer  hi  the  service  and  have  reached 
the  age  of  70  years  shaU  be  retired  and  pensioned. 

8.  All  women  who  have  been  20  years  or  longer  In  the  service  and  have 
reached  the  age  of  60  years  shall  be  retired  and  pensioned. 
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4.  At  the  request  of  their  employing  officers  persons  employed  in  execntiye 
or  adminlstratiye  positions  may  be  allowed  to  continue  in  active  service  after 
reaching  the  ages  mentioned  above. 

Beookd, — PentUms  by  retirement  at  request. 

6.  Any  man  who  has  been  20  years  or  longer  in  the  service  and  has  reached 
the  age  of  60  years  may  be  retired  and  poisioned  either  at  his  own  request  or 
at  the  request  of  his  employing  officer. 

6.  Any  woman  who  has  been  20  years  or  longer  in  the  service  and  has  reached 
the  age  of  GO  years  may  be  retired  and  pensioned  either  at  her  own  request  or 
at  the  request  of  her  employing  officer. 

Third.— PerMioiM  for  permanent  incapaeUy, 

7.  Any  employee  who  has  been  20  years  or  longer  in  the  servloe  and  baa 
become  permanently  totally  incapacitated  through  no  fAult  of  his  or  her  own 
as  a  result  of  sickness  or  injuries  received  while  not  on  duty  may  be  pensi<med 
at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

AifouvT  or  PKNSZOirS. 

8.  The  monthly  pensions  to  be  paid  will  be  made  up  on  the  following  basla, 
subject  to  the  iwovisions  of  section  27 : 

For  each  year  of  service  1  per  cent  of  the  average  regular  monthly  pay 
received  during  the  last  10  years  of  service. 

lUuatratUm. — ^An  employee  who  has  been  25  years  in  the  service  and  has 
received  an  average  regular  monthly  payrOf  $00  a  month  will  receive  a  pmi&lon 
allowance  of  25  per  cent  of  $60,  or  $U5  a  month. 

0.  No  pension  granted  shall  be  more  than  $100  a  month  or  less  than  $12  a 
month. 

HOW  TO  OBTAnr  FUrSIONS. 
PENSIONS   BT    COMFULSORT   RBTIRBMSNT. 

10.  Employing  officers  will  report  to  the  manager  of  the  fund  the  name  of 
every  man  who  has  been  20  years  or  longer  in  the  service  and  hais  reached  the 
age  of  70  years,  and  of  every  woman  who  has  been  20  years  or  longer  in  the 
service  and  has  reached  the  age  of  60  years.  These  reports  will  be  sent  to  the 
president  of  the  company  concerned  for  his  approval. 

PBNSIONa  BT   RBTIRBUBNT  AT  RBQUBST. 

11.  Any  man  who  has  been  20  years  or  longer  in  the  service  and  has  reached 
the  age  of  60  years,  and  any  woman  who  has  been  20  years  or  longer  In  the 
servi<»  and  has  reached  the  age  of  50  years,  who  wishes  to  be  retired  and  pen- 
sioned, should  notify  his  or  her  employing  officer. 

12.  Any  employing  officer  who  wishes  to  retire  an  employee  who  has  reached 
the  age  and  has  had  the  length  of  service  fixed  for  retirement  by  request  must 
notify  such  employee  and  report  to  the  manager  of  the  fund  the  request  that 
such  employee  be  retired  and  pensioned.  These  requests,  whether  from  an  em- 
ployee or  an  employing  officer,  will  be  sent  to  the  president  of  the  company 
concerned  for  his  approval. 

PBKSIONS  rOR  PBRMANRNT  INCAPACITT. 

13.  Any  employee  who  has  served  20  years  and  who  is  permanently  totally 
incapacitated  through  no  fault  of  his  or  her  own,  as  a  result  of  sickness  or  In- 
juries received  while  not  on  duty,  may  notify  his  or  her  employing  officer  and 
apply  for  a  pension.  Every  such  application  will  be  sent  by  the  employing  offi- 
cer to  the  president  of  the  company  concerned  for  his  approval.  In  every  such 
case  It  must  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  l>oard  of  trustees  by  physical 
examination  that  the.  employee  applying  for  a  pension  is  permanently  totally 
incapacitated  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
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OBinSBAL  BBOULATIONS. 

14.  Pensions  from  the  fund  will  be  paid  only  to  those  employeea  who  have 
glTen  their  entire  time  to  the  service  of  corporations  included  under  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  fund. 

15.  The  acceptance  of  a  pension  from  the  fund  shall  not  bar  any  former  em- 
ployee from  engaging  in  other  business  so  long  as  such  other  business  is  not  of 
the  same  character  as  the  former  employment.  No  employee  receiving  a  pension 
may  reenter  the  service; 

16w  Length  of  service  shall  be  reckoned  from  the  date  since  which  the  em- 
ployee has  been  continuously  In  the  service  to  the  date  when  retired,  and  a 
part  of  a  year,  if  less  than  a  half,  shall  not  be  counted ;  if  more  than  a  half,  it 
shall  be  counted  as  a  full  year. 

17.  Leave  of  absence,  suspension,  temporary  lay-off  on  account  of  reduction 
in  force,  or  disability  shall  not  be  considered  as  breaks  In  the  continuity  of 
swice,  and  time  thus  lost  shall  not  be  deducted  in  reckoning  the  length  of 


IS.  Dismissal  or  voluntarily  leaving  the  service,  followed  by  reinstatement 
within  two  years,  shall  not  be  consld^ed  as  brealcs  in  the  continuity  of  service, 
tnit  the  time  thus  lost  shall  be  deducted  in  reckoning  the  length  of  service. 

19.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  fix  the  date  in  each  case,  upon  which  the  pen- 
fllonfl  shall  begin. 

20.  Pensions  shall  be  paid  monthly  at  the  close  of  each  month,  unless  revoked 
by  the  board,  and  shall  terminate  with  payment  for  the  month  succeeding  that 
in  which  the  death  of  the  employee  occurs. 

21.  Whenever  the  terms  "  service "  and  "  in  the  service  '*  are  used  In  these 
ndes  they  mean  employment  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  by  one  or 
more  corporations  a  majority  of  whose  stock  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Ck>rporatlon,  by  their  predecessors,  or  by  the  board  of  trustees  of 
this  fond. 

22.  Pensions  may  be  withheld  or  terminated  In  case  of  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  beneficiaries  or  for  other  cause  sufficient  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
board  of  tmstees  to  warrant  such  action. 

23.  In  order  that  direct  personal  relations  with  retired  employees  may  be 
preserved  and  that  such  employees  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  pen- 
sions granted  them,  no  assignment  of  pensions  will  be  permitted  or  recognised 
under  any  circumstances;  neither  shall  pensions  be  subject  to  attachment  or 
other  legal  process  for  debts  of  the  beneficiaries. 

24.  This  pulsion  plan  is  a  purely  voluntary  provision  for  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployees superannuated  or  totally  incapacitated  after  long  and  faithful  service, 
and  constitutes  no  contract  and  confers  no  legal  rights  upon  any  employee. 

25.  The  manager  of  the  fund  shall  decide  all  questions  arising  out  of  the 
administration  of  the  fund  and  relating  to  employees,  subject  to  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  board  of  trustees  within  80  days  after  notice  to  the  persons  inter- 
ested of  the  manager's  decision.  The  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  of  any 
coounittee  designated  by  the  board  to  hear  such  appeals  shall  be  final  and 
eondnsive. 

28.  Neither  the  creation  of  this  fund  nor  any  other  action  at  any  time  takoi 
by  any  corporation  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  fund  or  by  the  board 
of  trustees  shall  give  to  any  employee  a  right  to  be  retained  in  the  service,  and 
all  employees  remain  subject  to  discharge  to  the  same  extent  as  if  this  pension 
fond  had  never  been  created. 

27.  Whenever  it  may  be  found  that  the  basis  named  for  pensions  shall  create 
total  demands  In  excess  of  the  annual  Income  increased  by  any  surplus  deemed 
applicable  by  the  board  of  trustees,  a  new  basis  may  be  adopted  reducing  the 
pulsions  theretofore  or  thereafter  granted  so  as  to  bring  the  total  expenditures 
within  the  limitations  fixed  by  the  board  of  trustees.  Notice  of  such  new  basis 
shall  be  given  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  which  it  may  be  decided  to 
put  the  same  into  effect.  These  pension  rules  may  be  changed  by  the  board  of 
trustees  at  its  discretion. 

28.  An  annual  report,  giving  an  account  of  the  fund  and  its  administration, 
will  be  made  as  soon  after  the  first  of  each  year  as  practicable,  and  copies  of 
such  report  will  be  iwsted  at  all  mills,  mines,  railroads,  shops,  and  other  works 
and  published  In  such  newspapers  as  may  be  designated  by  the  board  of 

trustees.  .        .        ^  ^. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  trustees,  these  rules  for  the  administration  of  this 
fund  shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1911,  and  shall  apply  to  those  who  are  in 
the  service  on  and  after  that  date. 
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[The  Snrrey,  November  4,  1911.] 

The  human  side  of  large  outputs — Bteel  and  stael  workers  im  siT  American 

States, 

11. — ^Illinois:  boosting  for  safejtt. 
[John  A.  Fitch,  member  staff  (1907-8),  Pittsburgh  Sarvey.] 

The  first  steel  rail  made  in  America  was  rolled  at  the  works  of  the  Nortb 
Chicago  Rolling  Mill  Go.  Outstripped  for  a  generation  thereafter  in  steel  oat- 
put,  as  it  had  been  in  iron,  Chicago  is  to-day  forging  to  the  front  as  one  of  the 
greatest  steel-producing  centers  in  America.  On  the  north  is  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.'s  mill  at  Waukegan;  In  South  Chicago  are  the  plants  of  several 
minor  concerns,  besides  the  immense  works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.;  at  the 
southwest  is  Joliet,  with  plants  of  importance;  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  is  Indiana  Harbor,  with  a  plant  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  an  independ- 
ent, and,  finally,  Qary  Itself.  The  supremacy  in  steel  will  not  pass  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Chicago  to-morrow,  nor  the  da^  after,  but  no  one  can  blink  the  fact 
that  already  this  section  is  producing  an  enormous  tonnage.  Not  less  than 
90,000  men  are  employed  in  the  reduction  of  ore  and  in  making,  working,  and 
fabricating  steel. 

A  good  many  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  stride  forward  taken  in  the  past 
10  years  by  the  lower  Lake  Michigan  steel  district.  One  is  the  nearness  to  the 
Minnesota  ore  fields.  Another  is  the  Illinois  coal  mines.  Neither  of  these 
seem  adequate,  for  ore  can  be  transported  with  almost  equal  cheapness  any- 
where on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  there  Is  no  coal  so  adapted  to  coking  as  that 
from  the  Connellsville  district  near  Pittsburgh.  The  real  reason  would  seem 
to  be  the  development  of  the  West,  where  new  railroads  are  being  built,  cities 
are  growing,  skyscrapers  going  up.  There  is -need  of  a  mid-western  manufac- 
turing and  dlst1*ibuting  point  commensurate  with  the  demand  for  steel,  and  the 
Chicago  plants  have  grown  in  answer  to  that  need.  Just  as  there  is  proi^ect 
to-day  of  the  development  of  Duluth  as  a  manufacturing  and  distributing  point 
still  farther  to  the  north  and  west 

In  Chicago  the  biggest  and  most  Important  manufacturer  of  steel  is  the  Illi- 
nois Steel  Co.,  and  it  is  not  only  the  biggest  in  Chicago,  but  the  biggest  in  the 
West.  With  plants  at  Milwaukee,  Joliet  Chicago,  and  Gary,  it  employs  in 
normal  times  about  25,000  men.  It  was  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  that  built  the 
Gary  steel  plant,  with  its  own  men,  and  now  that  it  is  built  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.  is  operating  It^ 

The  south  works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  employed  6,000  men  in  1900,  b^ore 
it  was  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  To-day,  when  the 
plant  is  on  full  time,  it  employs  10,000  to  11,000.  Since  1900,  3  blast  furnaces 
have  been  added  to  the  8  then  in  blast,  a  second  opoi-hearth  department,  with 
14  furnaces,  has  been  constructed,  more  than  doubling  the  capacity  for  op^d- 
hearth  steel.  There  have  been  added  2  blooming  mills,  2  structural  mills,  and 
a  universal  plate  mill. 

It  is  a  great  plant,  extending  for  2  miles  filong  the  shore  of  the  lake—one  of 
the  greatest  plants  in  the  world — but  many  South  Chicago  people  think  that  it 
might  have  been  very  much  larger.  The  town  and  plant  at  Gary  would  never 
have  been  built,  they  declare,  if  South  Chicago  had  been  rightfully  treated. 

"  The  big  plant  would  have  been  built  here  instead  of  at  Gary,"  a  bluff  old 
South  Chicago  citizen  explained  to  me.  **  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  damn  little  cuss 
of  a  public  works  commissioner,  under  a  Democratic  mayor  we  had,  named 
Dunne.  *  *  •  This  fellow  was  a  Socialist,  and  he  thought  he  was  bigger 
than  the  people  of  Chicago." 

The  commissioner  in  question  was  Joseph  Medlll  Patterson,  formerly  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a  successful  playwright  and  author  of 
sev^al  well-known  booka  His  offense  consisted  in  trying  to  enforce  the  law. 
It  seems  that  the  South  Chicago  plant,  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
property  not  owned  by  the  company,  could  expand  only  in  one  direction — into 
the  lake.  So  for  many  years  slag  was  dumped  into  the  lake  for  filling  and  new 
land  slowly  made.  There  was  no  legal  sanction  for  such  appropriation  of  the 
lake  bottom,  and  when,  during  Mayor  Dunne's  administration,  the  company 
wished  to  start  new  construction,  Commissioner  Patterson  refused  a  permit  and 

^The  Indiana  Steel  Co.  is  the  company  that  owns  the  Gary  plant— on  paper — and  the 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  is  the  lessee ;  but  both  companies  occupy  the  same  offices  in  Chicago  and 
Vive  the  same  officers. 
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Started  suit  to  recover  the  land  already  built  upon  beyond  the  old  shore  line. 
This  stopped  expansion  for  a  time,  and  the  Gary  plant  was  started  afterwards ; 
but  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  Gary  plant,  extending  2  or  3  miles  along  the  lake 
and  In  from  the  shore  for  a  mile,  to  realize  how  impossible  it  would  have  been 
to  build  so  great  an  Industrial  establishment  at  South  Chicago  on  made  land. 

There  Is  no  need  to  record  again  the  tremendous  engineering  feats  necessary 
to  the  creation  of  the  Gary  plant  in  1906  and  after.  The  story  has  been  told 
often  enough  of  how  the  tracks  of  a  half  dozen  railroads  were  picked  up  and 
flung  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  of  how  a  river  was  moved,  how  hills  and  trees 
were  eliminated  and  a  harbor  was  dredged  fit  to  accommodate  the  great  ore 
boats,  and,  finally,  how  a  city  was  built,  paved  and  sewered  and  lighted,  where 
there  had  been  the  day  before  but  a  waste  of  sand  dunes. 

There  were  6,000  men  in  the  plant  when  I  visited  it  last  winter.  I  would  not 
have  guessed  that  there  were  a  third  of  that  number,  the  plant  and  the  ma- 
chinoy  are  so  big  and  overpowering.  The  enormous  ore  unloaders,  skeletonlike, 
uncanny,  where  2  men  do  the  work  that  50  used  to  do;  the  blast  furnaces, 
among  the  biggest  in  the  country,  so  automatic  that  the  labor  force  is  26  per 
cent  less  than  the  average  for  blast  furnaces;  the  spaciousness  of  the  gr6at 
sheds,  with  their  high  roofs — all  tend  to  give  impressiveness  to  the  plant. 

To  this  plant  has  been  gathered  an  army  of  men.  Skilled  and  unskilled  they 
have  come;  native  and  alien,  Teuton,  Celt,  and  Slav;  English-speaking  men 
and  men  who  speak  strange  tongues ;  men  who  have  fed  furnaces  in  Pittsburgh, 
who  have  pulled  levers  at  Lackawanna,  who  have  riveted  cars  at  Johnstown, 
pulled  scrap  from  the  shears  at  Pueblo,  or  bossed  negro  gangs  in  Birmingham. 
And  men  have  come,  too,  from  farmg  and  hamlets  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
Servia  and  Montenegro — come  to  a  new  world,  to  new  work,  to  machines  and 
wonders  of  which  they  never  before  had  dreamed — to  a  new  opportunity. 

Thus  a  new  plant  and  a  new  community  has  been  formed,  without  tradition, 
without  old  scores,  with  no  past,  only  a  future.  There  was  here  no  Irish  tur- 
bulence at  the  blast  furnaces ;  there  were  no  stubborn  Welsh  puddlers  to  reckon 
with.  The  stolid  Slavs  are  taking  care -of  the  giant  stacks  and  the  puddling 
furnaces  are  no  more. 

Gary  Is  probably  destined  to  be  greater  in  the  annals  of  steel  making  than 
South  Chicago,  because  the  construction  engineers  had  before  them  the  mistakes 
of  years  in  other  plants.  What  South  Chicago  has  found  was  wrong  and  has 
had  to  patch  up  Gary  has  avoided  through  construction.  The  straight  hauls 
at  Gary,  the  Inm  ore  starting  at  one  end  of  the  plant  and  the  finished  material 
coming  out  at  the  other,  the  lack  of  congestion  the  broad-gauge  tracks  Instead 
of  the  "  dinkeys,"  the  powerful  engines,  the  enormous  cranes— all  are  suggestive 
of  economy  and  speed. 

"  If/'  said  an  official  of  the  plant,  "  we  do  not  make  steel  more  cheaply 
here  at  Gary  than  anywhere  else  in  America,  the  building  of  the  plant  will  not 
have  be«i  Justified." 

Gary's  five-year  story  is  a  thrilling  one.  South  Chicago's  advance  has  been 
less  exciting  because,  like  Rome,  it  was  not  built  in  a  day.  Steel  was  first 
made  at  the  South  Works  In  1882,  and  the  growth  since  then  has  been  steady 
and  nonspectacular.  Yet,  without  the  leaps  and  bounds  in  growth  which  have 
challenged  the  attention  of  the  world  at  Gary,  the  South  Chicago  plant  has 
developed  until  amazing  deeds  are  matters  of  dally  occurrence.  From  11  blast 
furnaces  4,G00  tons  of  iron  are  tapped  every  24  hours,  more  than  400  tons  to 
each  furnace.  The  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  departments  together  produce 
240  tons  of  steel  every  hour,  while  the  rail  mill  turns  out  every  day  40  miles  of 
SO-pound  rails,  enough  for  20  miles  of  track.  It  is  not  in  Pittsburgh  alone 
that  big  things  are  done. 

The  growth  of  a  great  plant,  the  sudden  springing  into  being  of  another,  and 
the  mechanical  efflclaicy  of  both  are  very  Impressive.  But  of  greater  signifi- 
cance is  the  force  that  gives  effectiveness  to  l>oth  plant  and  machine — manage- 
rial efficiency'.  A  group  of  men  of  unusual  capacity  for  organization  and  lead- 
ership are  directing  the  development  and  operation  of  these  remarkable  plants, 
and  this  Is  more  important  than  any  machinery,  however  automatic  and  useful. 

It  Is  this  leadership  and  the  efficiency  of  compact  organization  that  is  the 
great  thing  about  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  for  it  has  to  its  credit  an  achievement 
more  important  than  the  installing  of  new  engines  or  beating  the  tonnage 
record  of  the  world  or  building  a  city  overnight.  It  has  to  its  credit  a  record 
of  human  conservation.  It  has  not  made  its  plants  absolutely  safe.  There 
win  always  be  danger  in  making  steel.     But  it  is  playing  a  leading  part  in 
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patting   a  stop  to  that  mad  waste  of  life  and  limb  that  four  years  back  made 
the  steel  industry  a  hell. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  had  had  a  safety  department  at  its  South  Works  for  a 
good  many  years  prior  to  1008.  Foi^  a  good  many  years  men  had  reported  on 
unsafe  conditions  and  recommended  improvements.  But,  nevertheleBS,  for 
■lany  years  the  accident  and  death  roll  of  the  plant  was  a  shocking  revela- 
tion of  the  feebleness  of  human  economy  In  plant  operation.  In  1906,  46  men 
k)st  their  lives  in  the  South  Chicago  mill.    To  quote  William  Hard  :^ 

"  Twelve  of  them  were  kiUed  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  blast  fumacea  One  was 
hurled  out  of  life  by  a  stick  of  dynamite.  Three  of  them  were  electrocuted. 
Three  of  them  were  killed  by  falls  from  high  places.  Four  of  them  were  struck 
en  their  heads  by  falling  objecta  Four  of  them  were  burned  to  death  by  hot 
metal  in  the  Bessemer  converter  department  Three  of  them  were  crushed  to 
death.  One  was  suffocated  by  the  gas  from  a  gas  producer.  One  of  them  was 
thrown  from  an  ore  bridge  by  a  high  wind.  One  of  them  was  hit  by  a  red-hot 
rail.  One  of  them  was  scorched  to  death  by  slag.  And  10  of  them  were  killed 
by  railroad  cars  or  by  railroad  locomotives." 

Hard  published  his  article  in  November,  1907.  The  next  spring  a  new  policy 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Illinois  Go.  A  closer  organization  was  effected  and  all 
of  the  plants  brought  into  harmony  in  an  effective,  determined  campaign  for 
safety.  In  1910,  14  men  instead  of  16  lost  their  lives  at  the  South  Works,  in 
this  new  campaign  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  effective  and  unique,  was  set  on 
foot  A  central  committee  of  safety  was  formed,  consisting  to-day  of  the  safety 
inspector  and  the  assistant  general  superintendent  from  each  plant,  an  official 
from  the  statistical  department  who  acts  as  secretary,  and  a  representative  of 
the  legal  department  in  charge  of  personal-injury  matters.  The  general  attor- 
ney of  the  company  acts  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

In  each  plant  two  classes  of  safety  committees  were  formed,  workmea's  com- 
mittees and  permanent  committees.  E]ach  of  the  larger  plants  is  divided  into 
three  or  four  divisions  and  in  each  division  three  workmen  are  appointed  to 
serve  two  months  and  look  out  for  the  safety  of  the  division.  They  sp^id  one 
day  each  two  weeks  looking  for  dangerous  places  and  talking  with  the  men  in 
order  to  get  suggestions  as  to  safety.  The  permanent  committees  are  made  up 
•f  groups  of  foremen.  There  is  a  permanent  committee  for  each  department 
which  inspects  the  department  once  each  month  to  see  that  safety  devices  have 
been  installed  and  to  Investigate  accidents. 

The  scope  and  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  this  safety  organization  is  notable 
The  inspections  are  far  more  searching  than  the  factory  inspection  work  of  any 
of  our  State  governments.  The  workmen's  committees  are  followed  up  by  the 
permanent  committees  and  both  by  the  chief  inspector,  and  his  work  in  turn  is 
checked  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  central  safety  committee  Spe- 
cial workmen's  committees  are  appointed  now  and  then  to  Inspect  other  plants 
for  new  ideas,  and  in  each  department  skilled  experts,  not  memtHsrs  of  the 
eommittee,  make  inspections  from  time  to  time 

The  central  committee  is  working  out  standard  safety  devices  and  rules  and 
BO  new  machinery  is  installed  unless  approved  by  the  safety  experts.  No  blue 
print  is  allowed  to  leave  the  drafting  room  until  it  has  been  checked  for  safety. 
Foremen  are  examined  from  time  to  time  on  their  knowledge  of  safety  rules  and 
a  foreman  who  persistently  fails  to  familiarize  himself  with  them  is  disdiarged 
•r  transferred. 

With  Chairman  Campbell,  of  the  central  safety  committee  of  the  Dlinois 
Co.,  I  went  through  the  South  Chicago  and  Gary  plants,  and  I  was  everywhere 
impressed  with  the  spirit  that  prevails  among  superintendents,  foremen*  and  men 
of  resistance  to  unsafe  methods.  It  is  a  new  spirit  and  one  destined  to  ac- 
complish incalculable  good.  By  ingenious  methods  the  spirit  is  fostered  and 
'made  to  grow.  The  slogan  is  "  Boost  for  safety,**  and  everybody  boosts.  It  is 
a  contagious  thing.  One  of  the  safety  men  said  to  me,  **  Why,  I  can't  pass  an 
obstruction  on  the  sidewalk  any  more.    I*ve  got  to  stop  and  thj^w  It  off.*' 

This  new,  organized,  and  resourceful  attack  upon  the  danger  zones  of  pro- 
duction is  not  unique  with  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  Similar  work  is  done  by  the 
other  subsidiary  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  With  the 
formation  of  a  central  safety  committee  in  April,  1908,  made  up  of  safety  men 
from  these  different  managements,  a  concerted  movement  was  inaugurated 
which  has  been  carried  a  stage  further  the  past  year  In  the  transfer  of  the 
aafety  expert  of  the  National  Tube  Co.  to  headquarters,  to  carry  on  clearing- 


^  Making  Steel  and  Killing  Men.     Everybody 'r  Magasine,  Noyember,  1907. 
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bouse  methods  between  the  different  offices.  Apart  from  this  general  Inter- 
change, each  company,  however,  develops  Its  safety  work  along  indivldnal 
lines ;  and  it  is  the  team  play  of  its  central  committee  that  gives  distinction  to 
the  work  of  the  Illinois  Go. 

Workmen  are  encouraged  to  make  suggestions,  and  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able ideas  come  from  them.  Safety  inventions  are  paid  for.  At  South  Chi- 
cago when  I  visited  the  plant  a  man  in  the  pattern  shop  had  Just  perfected  a 
circular-saw  guard  which  was  the  pride  of  the  shop.  Another  had  made  an  im- 
proved belt  shifter.  And  the  thing  that  impressed  me  was  that  these  inventtons 
were  commended  as  highly  as  if  they  had  been  designed  to  boost  output  instead 
of  safety. 

Bulletin  boards  are  scattered  through  the  mills,  and  every  two  weeks  the  de- 
partments that  get  into  the  "booster  class" — those  that  have  kept  the  acci- 
dent rate  down  to  a  minimum — are  posted.  The  boards  are  used  in  various  ways 
to  Inculcate  habits  of  caution.  The  day  before  I  visited  the  South  Chicago  plant 
a  man's  eye  had  been  saved  from  a  metal  splash  by  the  goggles  he  wore.  The 
metal-encrusted  goggles  were  immediately  photographed  and  the  photograph 
placed  on  the  bulletin  boards  as  an  example  to  the  workmen. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  central  safety  committee  and  in  it  I  think  I  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  the  remarkable  work  that  has  been  accomplished — and 
that  Is  going  on — that  has  reduced  the  number  of  fatalities  in  the  South  Chicago 
plant  from  46  in  1906  to  14  in  1010.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  because  the 
chief  safety  Inspectors  are  not  operating  men,  and  have  no  responsibility  as  to 
output.  But  in  the  committee  I  found  the  superintendents — ^the  operating  men — 
as  eager  for  safety  as  were  the  insi)ectors.  Perhaps  it' is  thought  that  spend- 
ing money  for  safety  will  save  money  for  the  company  in  the  long  run.  I  think 
it  will.  But  that  was  not  what  the  safety  committee  talked  about  that  morn- 
ing. A  man  in  one  of  the  plants  had  had  the  end  of  a  finger  taken  off  by  a  piece 
of  moving  machinery  that  had  a  hole  in  It  Just  the  size  of  his  finger.  He  had 
put  his  finger  into  that  hole.  The  discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  same 
hole  was  to  be  found  on  similar  machines  in  all  the  plants.  The  committee  de- 
cided that  these  holes  must  be  covered  or  filled.  Another  man  had  slipped  and 
fallen  as  he  walked,  inside  the  plant,  to  his  work.  It  was  found  that  ashes  had 
been  sprinkled  In  slippery  places,  but  it  was  ordered  that  this  be  done  more 
carefully. 

From  accidents  the  committee  turned  to  a  consideration  of  recommendations 
on  safety  devices,  from  foremen's  committees  and  from  workmen's  committees. 
None  of  these  were  revolutionary.  They  were  detailed,  accompanied  by  designs, 
and  involved  simple  changes  in  method  or  the  Installation  of  minor  safety  de- 
vices. They  were  all  considered,  some  were  passed  upon,  and  others  were  put 
over  until  the  next  meeting.  It  was  not  apparent  to  me  that  all  of  this  delibera- 
tion would  work  the  financial  advancement  of  the  company.  There  vms  some- 
thing in  that  meeting  that  can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  of  humanltarian- 
ism.    It  impressed  me  strongly  and  gave  me  more  faith  in  my  fellow  men. 

All  this  spells  achievement  of  a  high  order.  The  quiet  growth  of  a  plant 
v^O  years  old,  the  building  of  a  new  one,  the.  devising  of  a  new  scheme  for 
saving  men's  lives,  the  building  of  a  city ;  It  is  all  a  story  of  things  done,  things 
that  only  strong  men  can  do.  And  such  achievement  inevitably  brings  two  other 
factors  into  play,  responsibility  and  opportunity.  Of  the  former  I  shall  say 
little,  for  it  is  self-evident.  The  latter  is  too  tremendous  for  full  discussion,  but 
I  can  sketch  in  the  barest  outline  some  of  the  things  that  are  comprehended  to- 
day in  the  unparalleled  opportunity  now  open  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

The  most  obvious  opportunity,  three  years  ago,  was  to  set  a  new  standard 
for  safety.  Now  an  even  larger  opportunity  is  beginning  to  present  Itself. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  safety  committee  have  begun  to  think  that  if 
humanity  and  business  alike  dictate  that  men's  lives  and  limbs  ought  to  be 
protected  against  the  danger  of  accident,  by  the  same  token  men's  bodies  should 
be  protected  against  disease. 

That  phase  of  disease  most  closely  akin  to  the  accident  problem  is  infection ; 
and  nowhere  else  as  in  the  absolute  and  prompt  control  which  the  hospital  corps 
of  these  larger  plants  have  over  the  treatment  of  flesh  wounds,  major  and 
minor.  Is  there  such  an  opportunity  for  the  reduction  of  infection  to  a  minimum. 
This  is  a  field  in  which  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  made  notable  advances 
among  its  scattered  plants  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  where  a  larger  adminlstra- 
tlTe  problem  is  of  course  hivolved.  There  is  a  hospital  at  South  Chicago,  where 
the  injured  men  are  cared  for.  It  is  an  old  one,  and  while  it  does  effective 
service  it  does  not  represent  the  best  that  could  be  desired.    But  at  Gary,  where 
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the  Illinois  Co.  could  build  everything  new,  there  is  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  plant  such  as  few  cities  in  America  have  supplied  for 
themselves. 

The  central  safety  committee  had  as  a  topic  for  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting 
llie  question  of  a  sanitary  water  supply  and  sanitary  drinking  cups.  At  present 
drinking  water  is  brought  into  the  mills  in  ordinary  wooden  pails  and  poured 
l)ito  barrels.  A  cake  of  ice  is  kept  in  each  barrel,  and  when  a  man  wants  a 
drink  he  takes  the  cover  off  and  dips  up  the  water  with  a  tin  cup.  The  next  man 
uses  the  same  tin  cup,  although  venereal  disease  is  known  to  be  prevalent  among 
certain  classes  in  the  mills.  The  Chicago  company  could  well  afford  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  which  is  Installing  in  its  plants  a  cir- 
culatory, ammonia-cooled  water  system,  with  fountain  drinking  cups.  For 
many  years  the  steel  companies  have  had  gas  washers  connected  with  tbelr 
blast  furnaces  to  remove  dust  from  the  gas  before  it  enters  the  stoves.  This 
sanitary  drinking-water  system  will  afford  equal  protection  to  men. 

After  this  (he  safety  committee  might  spend  some  very  profitable  meetings 
discussing  heat.  At  South  Chicago  there  are  tubes  delivering  cool  air  to  men  in 
some  of  the  hottest  positions.  At  Gary  high  roofs  have  done  much  to  improve 
ventilation.  But  it  has  not  yet  become  possible  to  make  steel  without  subject- 
ing men  to  great  heat.  Workmen  go  with  open  pores  and  clothes  wet  through 
with  sweat  out  from  the  mills  into  the  cold  winter  air.  Such  a  radical  change 
in  temperature,  day  after  day,  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  rheumatism  and 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  diseases  are  common  in  steel-mill  communities. 
Shower  baths  and  a  change  of  clothing  before  leaving  the  mill  would  help  to 
prepare  the  men  for  the  shock  of  contact  with  the  cold  air.  At  Gary  showers 
were  installed  at  the  open-hearth  furnaces,  but  the  men  did  not  use  them,  so  they 
were  taken  out.  South  Chicago  had  the  same  experience  at  the  opoi-hearth 
furnaces,  but  the  showers  in  the  Bessemer  department  have  been  and  are  used 
by  the  men.  There  may  be  a  significance  in  the  fact  that  the  Bessemer  men 
have  an  8-hour  day  while  the  open-hearth  men  work  12  hours.  Perhaps  the  lat- 
ter feel  that  so  little  of  the  day  is  left  when  the  end  of  a  turn  comes  that  they 
want  to  get  out  as  fast  as  possible  and  get  a  grip  on  the  time  that  remains  and 
Is  their  own.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  National  Tube  Co.  has  not  been  deterred 
from  installing  shower  baths  by  the  fact  that  the  men  do  not  use  them  as  might 
be  hoped.  Showers  have  been  installed  in  many  departments  in* their  plant  at 
McKeesport,  and  are  eventually  to  be  installed  in  all  departments  in  all  plants. 
An  official  of  that  company  remarked  to  me :  "  It  is  not  our  ttinlt  if  the  men 
don't  use  the  baths,  but  it  is  our  fault  if  the  baths  are  not  there  to  be  used,  and 
•if  they  are  there  the  men  will  learn  after  awhile  to  use  them.**  The  Tennessee 
Coal.  Iron  ft  Railroad  Co.,  at  Birmingham,  is  also  installing  baths  in  all  de- 
partments. 

The  report  made  by  the  Illinois  Commission  on  Occupational  Diseases  last 
January  contained  a  section  on  carbon-monoxide  poisoning.  The  reports  state 
that  on  one  day,  October  15,  1010,  28  men  were  overcome  by  carbon-monoxide 
gas  in  one  blast-furnace  plant.  This  was  conceded  to  be  an  unusually  large 
number,  but  the  fact  was  ascertained  that  among  900  men  employed  In  the  blast 
furnaces  studied  there  have  been,  in  the  last  4  years,  13  fatal  cases  of  gassing, 
and  that  there  have  been  averages  of  65  severe  cases  and  216  mild  cases  each 
year.  These  were  the  cases  actually  found.  The  report  adds  that  the  "real 
itumber  occurring  would  be  much  higher,  since  mild  cases  are  never  recorded 
and  are  often  forgotten."  In  addition  to  these  occurrences  at  the  blast  furnaces, 
it  was  found  that  other  danger  points  are  the  boiler  houses,  gas  engines,  and 
the  open-hearth  furnaces. 

One  immediate  and  direct  danger  was  found  to  be  connected  with  gassing — 
that  of  falling  from  a  height  or  into  molten  metal  when  overcome.  The  report 
snys«  on  page  93,  "  Of  22  men  actually  gassed  and  Immediately  rescued.  3  showed 
notable  burns  and  3  showed  bruises,  demonstrating  that  they  were  deeply  and 
rnpldly  narcotized.  We  cite  the  case  of  one  worker  who  was  burned  almost 
to  a  crisp  before  being  taken  out,  and  of  another  who  fell  to  his  death  25  feet 
helow.    Many  other  Illustrations  like  these  could  be  given." 

The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  was  commended  by  the  commission  for  the  care  it  has 
taken  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  escape  of  this  gas.  But  as  yet  no 
method  has  been  found  of  preventing  all  escape,  and  so  accidents  occur.  One 
case  was  found  at  South  Chicago  of  an  employee  of  the  gas-cleaning  house  who 
was  overcome  while  sitting  in  a  chair. 

But  the  commission  was  more  concerned  with  the  steady  recurrence  of  mllrt 
cases  than  with  the  tragic  consequences  of  the  severe  ones.     Men  who  con- 
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stantly  breathe  a*  little  carbon-monoxide  gas,  who  are  occasionally  OTercome, 
romoved  to  the  outer  air,  and  recover  and  return  to  work,  may  well  engage  the 
attention  of  experts.  Two  hundred  and  forty  such  men  were  critically  examined 
by  the  commission  and  some  startlingly  significant  facts  were  discovered.  An 
excess  of  red  blood  corpuscles  was  found  in  every  case.  The  layman  would  be 
inclined  to  consider  this  a  favorable  condition,  but  the  commission  was  not  pre- 
I^red  to  say  that  it  Is  so.^  They  desired  opportunity  for  further  study.  But 
other  factors  of  great  significance  were  found.  The  men  exposed  to  this  gas 
were  submitted  to  a  strength  test,  and  two  numerically  equal  bodies  of  workmen 
not  exposed  were  submitted  to  the  same  test. 

In  every  case  the  former  were  found  to  be  deficient  in  muscular  power.' 

The  conmiission  also  found  that  **  the  majority  of  the  men  examined  were 
below  the  average,  mentally,  but  97  per  cent  of  them  stated  that  they  used 
alcoholic  liquors,  ichile  70  per  cent  admitted  using  alcohol  in  excessive  quanti- 
ties; '  consequently  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  make  deductions  as  to  the  exact 
part  played  by  C  O.  Since  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  however,  that  prolonged 
expoenire  to  carbon  monoxide  may  produce  a  profound  impression  on  the  nervous 
system,  we  may  regard  It  as  by  no  means  improbable  that  a  part  of  the  sluggish 
mentality  observed  among  the  steel  workers  may  be  due  to  frequent  exposure 
to  the  ga&" 

The  Investigators  felt  less  positive  about  the  muscular  deficiency  noted.  It 
might  be  due  to  the  gas,  but  it  might  also  be  due  to  alcoholism  noted  above, 
to  venereal  disease,  of  which  a  surprising  amount  was  discovered,  or  to  un- 
hygienic living.  The  investigators  were  medical  experts,  not  social  workers. 
It  was  their  work  to  find  out  physical,  not  social,  causes.  So  a  question  at 
once  presents  itself  that  the  commission  did  not  dwell  upon.  The  men  not 
exposed  to  gas  upon  whom  strength  tests  were  made  were  said  to  be  in  good 
hygienic  condition — in  a  better  condition,  apparently,  than  those  exposed  to  the 
gas.  Why  was  this  the  case?  Do  blast-furnace  workers  indulge  in  more  vice 
and  more  liquor  than  others?  If  so,  a  condition  exists  even  more  serious  tban 
gas  poisoning.  It  may  not  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  mention  that  blast-furnace 
men — ^the  240  examined  by  the  commission — were  men  who  worked  12  hours  a 
day,  7  days  a  week. 

If  such  a  remark  is  not  irrelevant,  may  we  not  direct  the  attention  of  the 
safety  committee  to  hours  of  labor  in  general?  Hours  of  labor  in  the  mills  of 
the  Illinois  Steel  Ck>.  are  just  about  the  same  as  in  other  mills.  At  South 
Chicago  the  Bessemer  department  and  rail  mill  No.  1  are  operated  on  the  three- 
turn  ^stem,  and  so  the  men  have  an  8-hour  day.  At  Gary  there  are  nd  8-hour 
jobs.  In  both  plants  molders,  machinists,  pattern  makers,  and  yard  laborers 
have  a  10-hour  day.  All  other  departments  work  12  hours,  and  these  include 
a  majorl^  of  the  employees. 

There  are  some  peculiar  things  and  possibly  a  few  mitigating  circumstances 
about  the  hours  of  labor  In  the  mills  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Ck).  Rail  mill  No.  1 
at  South  Chicago  runs  on  the  three-shift  plan.  Rail  mill  No.  2  in  the  same  plant 
operates  with  two  shifts.  But  rail  mill  No.  2  makes  only  light  rails.  The  Gary 
rail  mill,  however,  is  operated  in  12-hour  shifts,  and  it  makes  heavy  rails,  just  as 
rail  mill  No.  1  at  South  Chicago  does.  This  peculiarity  is  also  to  be  noted  in 
other  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  Edgar  Thomson  plant  at  Braddock, 
Pa«,  works  Its  men  who  make  rails  12  hours  a  day,  while  the  blooming  mill 
rollers  have  8  hours. 

The  plate  and  structural  mills  at  South  Chicago  are  also  run  on  the  two-shift 
plan,  but  here  enters  a  mitigating  circumstance.  There  are  "  spell  hands  "  pro- 
vided In  these  mills,  and  all  of  the  men  holding  the  more  arduous  positions  are, 
the  management  states,  periodically  relieved.  In  fact,  there  are  practically  two 
men  for  each  position,  each  working  30  minutes  and  resting  30  minutes  alter- 
nately through  the  day.  Thus  each  man  actually  works  only  6  hours  a  day, 
although  he  is  on  duty  for  12  hours.  There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  it  Is 
socially  bad  for  a  man  to  remain  on  duty  12  hours  a  day  whether  working  all 
the  time  or  not    He  may  not  have  his  nose  to  the  grindstone  every  minute, 


*  There  Is  not  unanimity  in  the  medical  profession  on  this  point,  but  a  member  of  the 
commtasion  stated  that  a  theory  now  held  is  that  an  excess  of  red  corpuscles  may  indi- 
cate a  pathological  condition. 

■The  average  tests  ran  as  follows  for  men  of  ages  from  20  to  40  years:  For  those 
exposed,  117.18;  for  the  two  proups  not  exposed,  146.11  and  134.43,  respectively;  for 
men  over  40  the  tests  for  the  three  groups  were,  respectively,  94.30.  127.25.  and  118.01. 
In  other  words,  a  man  of  30  exposed  to  carbon-monoxide  gas  is  no  better  man.  and  pos- 
sibly not  as  good,  as  one  50  years  old  not  8o  exposed. 

'Italics  are  the  present  writer's. 
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but  his  free  time  Is  not  leisure ;  nor  spent  amid  surroundings  where  be  can  find 
engagement  and  refreshment  in  it.  He  is  no  more  off  duty  than  a  football  player 
waiting  for  the  referee's  whistle  before  resuming  play.  The  same  energy  and 
splendid  cooperation  that  have  reduced  serious  accidents  CO  per  cent  could,  I 
am  sure,  find  a  way  to  avoid  keeping  men  on  the  Job  12  hours  to  do  6  hours' 
work. 

With  reflrpect  to  Sunday  work,  there  is  already  an  intelligent  and  progressive 
policy  afoot  The  welfare  committee  of  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  has 
recommended  a  plan  for  giving  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  to  all  employees  in  the 
continuous  7-day  departments.  I  have  received  word  that  this  plan  has 
recently  been  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Ck).  for  a  tentative  trial.  To  grasp 
the  Importance  of  this  change  I  will  describe  conditions  as  they  were  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1911.  The  11  blast  furnaces  at  South  Chicago  and  the  8  at  Gary  were 
operated  just  like  all  other  blast  furnaces  in  America — ^24  hours  a  day  for  7 
days  a  week.  It  took  about  1,700  men  to  operate  these  furnaces,  and  most  of 
them  worked  12  hours  a  day  and  7  days  a  week.  There  was  some  Sunday  work 
in  open-hearth  furnaces,  though  it  was  less  than  is  general  among  the  inde- 
pendent companies.  In  addition,  not  less  than  600  miscellaneous  workmen  were 
required  on  Sundays  for  repair  work,  gas  tending,  firing  boilers,  and  guarding 
property  in  the  two  big  plants.  That  made  a  total  of  over  2,300  who  had  either 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  every  Sunday  or  regular  7^ay  work,  who  are 
now,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  to  be  relieved. 

I  can  not  believe  that  a  company  possessing  the  wisdom  and  sense  of  respon- 
sibility manifest  in  this  action  will  permanently  be  willing  either  to  favor  or 
apologize  for  a  12-hour  day.  Yet  that,  so  far  as  I  could  gather,  is  the  position 
of  the  operating  officials  of  the  Illnois  Steel  Ck>.  For  the  evils  of  a  12-hour 
day  are  even  greater  than  the  evils  of  7-day  labor.  There  is  no  industry  where 
emergencies  do  not  sometimes  arise  requiring  overtime  work.  In  the  steel  mills 
such  emergencies  often  come  In  rush  times,  and  the  10-hour  machinists,  elec- 
tricians, repair  men,  and  laborers  become  12-hour  men.  In  such  cases  also  6-day 
workmen  become  for  long  periods  of  time  7-day  men.  And  sometimes  these 
emergencies  occur  even  in  periods  of  depression.  I  met  a  steel  worker  on  the 
street  of  a  P^msylvania  mill  town  last  winter  at  a  time  when  the  mills  had 
been  for  months  largely  idle  and  congratulated  him  on  his  opportunity  to  rest. 

"  Rest !  "  he  yelled  at  me,  "  I  haven't  had  a  Sunday  in  five  months."  He  was 
a  repair  man.  But  if  overtime  oppresses  the  10-hour  man,  what  of  the  workman 
whose  regular  hours  are  12  in  number?  Already  overworked,  an  emergency 
requiring  overtime  means  incredible  hardship. 

One  who  had  observed  carefully  social  conditions  in  South  Chicago  said  of 
the  steel  workers,  **  Their  day  is  12  hours  long  and  complete  exhaustion  is  the 
inevitable  condition."  A  South  Chicago  physician  told  me  that  the  men  are  over- 
worked and  do  not  get  rested  from  day  to  day  ;^  that  the  result  is  an  excessive 
alcoholism  and  premature  breakdown,  and  yet,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  there 
is  less  drive  in  South  Chicago  than  in  Pittsburgh. 

But  whether  a  man  is  actually  overworked  or  not,  a  12-hour  day  takes  from 
a  community  and  from  the  home  the  time  that  both  have  a  right  to  demand  from 
the  citlaen,  and  the  result  is  a  man  handicapped  with  respect  to  his  duties  to 
everyone,  including  himself. 

Night  schools  in  South  Chicago  boom  when  the  mills  are  idle  and  go  to  pieces 
with  the  return  of  prosperity.  The  average  man  can  not  hold  down  a  12-hour 
job  and  then  spend  two  hours  In  study  at  night.  The  testimony  of  night-school 
teachers  is  that  a  man  can  not  be  held  long  after  he  gets  a  job  in  the  mills. 
Library  facilities  are  poor  in  South  Chicago.  The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  not  yet 
developed  a  Carnegie,  but  there  are  at  least  two  branches  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library  near  the  mills,  and  a  settlement  in  the  vicinity  has  a  library  from  which 
books  may  be  drawn.  But  steel  workers  do  not  use  the  books.  Many  a  man 
gets  up  at  half  past  4  in  the  morning  in  order  to  be  at  the  mill  at  6.  Such  a 
man  goes  early  to  bed,  even  though  he  has  a  spell  hand,  and  there  is  little 
time  for  reading. 

The  libraries  are  not  the  only  sufferers  from  the  12-hour  day.  I  met  a  yoimg 
married  man  in  South  Chicago  who  had  a  home  indicating  taste  and  refined 
judgment.  He  wanted  to  go  down  town  to  theaters  and  concerts  once  in  a  while. 
He  wanted  a  chance  to  hear  something  good  sometimes.  The  nickel  theaters 
near  his  home  did  not  interest  him.  But  he  could  satisfy  his  appetite  for  good 
things  In  music  and  the  drama  only  by  an  Investment  of  something  of  more 
consequence  than  the  price  of  seats.     He  works  12  hours  a  diiy — a  schedule, 

1  The  statements  of  other  South  Chicago  physicians  differed  from  this  Judgment. 
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be  told  me,  "  that  Jtist  allows  me  time  to  eat  and  sleep— no  more."   This  Is  what 
he  said  of  it: 

**  If  I  want  to  go  to  the  theater,  here  Is  what  I  am  np  against  It  is  just  1 
hoar  and  17  minntes  from  the  time  I  leave  the  plant  at  night  that  the  Illinois 
Central  theater  train  leaves  South  Chicago.  It  takes  me  15  minntes  to  get  home 
on  the  car  aftor  I  catch  one,  but  I  often  have  to  wait  10  to  20  minutes.  Then 
I've  got  to  wash,  change  my  clothes,  and  shave,  and  a(fter  that  there  itti't 
enou^  time  left  to  eat  a  good  supper  if  I'm  going  to  catch  that  train.  It  is  12 
o'dock  midnight  or  later  when  we  get  back  home,  and  I've  got  to  get  up  again  at 
4.30  in  the  morning  if  I'm  going  to  get  to  work  on  time.  So  you  can  guess  how 
much  I  go  to  the  theater." 

In  the  last  10  years  the  membership  In  the  English-speaking  churches  of 
South  Chicago  has  declined,  although  the  number  of  English-speaking  men  in  the 
mills  has  in  the  same  period  slightly  increased.  During  the  same  period  the 
vitality  of  the  churches  has  at  best  remained  stationary.  In  some  respects  it 
has  declined.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  one  Institutional  church  maintained  in 
South  Chicago.  Now  there  Is  not  even  one.  A  large  majority  of  the  pastors 
of  these  churches  gave  as  the  reason  for  the  lethargy  in  their  churches  the 
12-hour  day  and  the  7-day  week.  The  testimony  was  general  that  such  con- 
ditions "  demoralise  our  work  among  the  laboring  people,  for  when  they  have 
the  time  or  opportunity  to  participate  in  religious  activities  they  are  so  nearly 
worn  out  that  most  of  them  prefer  to  remain  at  home  and  rest.'* 

To  the  credit  of  the  pastors  of  these  churches  it  should  be  said  that  they 
aoit  a  committee  to  (General  Manager  Field  of  the  south  works  about  two  years 
ago  to  protest  against  Sunday  work.  Mr.  B^eld  referred  them  to  men  higher  in 
authority,  and  they  went  to  PrlBSident  Bufflngton.  As  a  result  of  their  con- 
ference the  latter  is  reported  to  have  written  to  Judge  Gary.  Undoubtedly  this 
movement  of  the  ministers  In  South  Chicago  had  an  influence  in  bringing  out 
tlie  now  ftimous  order  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  May,  1910,  calling  for  cessa- 
tion of  unnecessary  Sunday  work. 

Health,  hours  of  labor,  Sunday  work — these  are  avenues  of  opportunity  open 
to  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  Some  of  them  they  have  already  recognized.  But,  as 
Intimated  above,  there  is  more  than  an  opportunity  here.  There  is  heavy  re- 
sponsibility, and  there  is  no  one  but  the  company  upon  whom  this  responsibility 
can  lie.  The  workmen  themselves  are  denied  any  opportunity  to  share  it  and 
the  public  has  not  yet  demanded  the  right  to  Interfere.  Indeed  It  has  scarcely 
interested  Itself  In  any  way  in  the  behalf  of  the  workers,  who  can  not  speak 
for  themselves.  The  public  generally  does  Its  work  on  the  other  side.  When 
South  Chicago  citizens  thought  that  new  construction  had  gone  to  Gary  because 
Public  Works  Commissioner  Patterson  enforced  the  law  and  would  not  let  the 
sted  company  build  out  into  the  lake,  th^  went  to  Springfield  200  strong-— 
buBlneBs  men,  lavryers,  doctors,  and  ministers — ^and  lobbied  for  two  weeks 
for  a  bill  permitting  the  company  for  a  merely  nominal  remuneration  to  fill 
in  along  the  lake  front  and  make  new  land.  The  measure  was  passed  and  the 
delegation  of  loyal  citizens  returned  to  South  Chicago  rejoicing.  The  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  has  a  legal  department  that  is  perfectly  capable  of  presenting  argu- 
ments teAne  a  legislative  committee,  or,  if  pressure  of  legal  business  prevents^ 
they  have  ample  means  for  employing  additional  counsel  to  defend  their  inter- 
ests. In  i9)ite  of  that  these  200  &lthful  boosters  spent  their  time  and  their 
money  in  the  interests  of  the  steel  company.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  company 
was  grateful. 

But  hoe  is  an  odd  thing.  Through  all  the  history  of  the  South  Chicago  plant 
no  delegation  of  citizens  has  ever  gone  to  Springfield  to  s^ure  legislation  for 
a  rest  day  for  the  workers.  After  20  years,  while  ministers  have  sometimes 
petitioned  the  company  and  business  men  have  stood  idle,  waiting  for  volun- 
tary action,  the  company  is  at  last  granting  a  rest  day.  Nor  in  1906,  when  46 
men  were  killed  in  the  steel  plant,  did  South  Chicago  citizens  leave  their  busi- 
ness to  demand  safety  or  compensation  laws.  They  waited  again  for  volun- 
tary action,  and  it  came — ^26  years  after  the  first  steel  was  blown  at  the  South 
Works.  Nor  have  the  citizens  of  South  Chicago  ever  lobbied  at  Springfield 
for  an  abolition  of  the  12-hour  day,  for  better  housing  regulations,  improved 
sanitary  conditions,  or  for  any  other  thing  that  is  vitally  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  10,000  steel  workers  who  live  within  their  borders.  They  have 
waited  30  years  for  these  things  and  are  still  waiting.  But  when  it  was  the 
interests  of  the  company  that  seemed  to  be  at  stake,  they  waited  only  until 
the  l^islature  met  again,  and  then  tliey  literally  stormed  It— until  they  got 
what  they  wanted. 
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But  it  is  the  steel  company  that  we  are  considering,  not  the  citizens  of  South 
Chicago.  The  development  of  safety  engineering  by  the  company  is  a  mag- 
nificent piece  of  work.  In  this  departure  it  does  not  stand  alone,  though  it 
has  been  a  pioneer  within  the  corporation.  The  work  of  accident  prevention, 
the  hospital  system,  and  the  plan  of  paying  a  fixed  compensation  to  injured 
men,  all  together  constitute  a  policy  within  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
that  is  admirable. 

But  will  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  stop  here?  A  pioneer  in  safety  work,  the 
way  is  open  to  it  as  a  pioneer  in  the  work  for  industrial  health.  The  r^wrt 
of  the  Illinois  commission  on  industrial  diseases  showed  that  certain  forms 
of  disease  no  less  than  accidents  constitute  a  Just  charge  upon  industry.  And 
this  was  a  reiK>rt  that  Just  barely  crossed  the  borders  of  the  field  of  which  it 
treated.  It  is  so  new  a  field  here  in  America  that  no  one  knows  how  far  it 
extends.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  when  this  field  shall  have  been  fully 
explored  it  will  prove  to  contain  greater  need  for  human  conservation  than 
ever  did  the  industrial-accident  field. 

If  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  reserves  of  courage  and  determination,  it  will 
explore  this  field.  It  will  find  out  the  effects  on  the  physical  system  of  long 
hours  of  steady  work,  and  it  will  study  the  question  of  vice  and  alcoholism 
among  men  who  are  kept  on  duty  12  hours  a  day  and  who  do  not  work  all  of 
those  hours.  It  will  find  out  more  about  gas  poisoning,  and  it  will  consider 
the  effect  of  heat  on  heart  action.  And  if  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  does  all  this, 
there  will  follow  a  new  movement  for  health  that  will  be  comparable  to  the 
safety  movement  and  will  be,  perhaps,  even  further  reaching. 

T^i  years  ago  last  summer  there  was  a  blast-furnace  explosion  at  South 
Chicago.  It  killed  one  man  and  severely  injured  several.  But  the  Chicago 
newspapers  were  unable  to  print  the  t&cts  Just  as  they  were  because  the  steel 
company  would  not  let  them.  Not  only  were  the  reporters  barred  from  the  mill 
yard,  but  the  police  and  fire  departments  were  kept  outside.  Finally,  the  gen- 
eral manager  gave  in  to  the  extent  of  letting  one  police  captain  and  one  fire 
captain  into  the  plant  and  to  let  himself  be  interviewed  by  the  newspaper  men. 
Even  then  he  refused  to  disclose  the  names  of  the  men  injured.  ' 

"  You  may  say  that  they  were  not  badly  hurt,"  he  said ;  "  we  will  take  good 
care  of  them."* 

Last  winter  there  was  a  not  altogether  dissimilar  accident  at  South  Chicago, 
in  which  one  man  was  killed  and  several  injured.  But  this  time  there  was  no 
secrecy,  no  attempt  at  concealment,  no  refusal  for  information.  The  names 
and  addresses  of  all  the  men  hurt  were  in  the  papers  next  day,  together  with 
the  story  of  the  accident.  What  the  public  was  given  to  understand  10  years 
ago  to  be  none  of  its  business  it  now  considers  very  emphatically  a  part  of  its 
business;  and  steel  managers  recognize  that  claim.  Equally  radical  has  been 
the  change  In  attitude  toward  the  accidents  themselves,  their  preventabiUty, 
and  toward  the  social  and  economic  issues  involved.  It  has  been  a  change  as 
great  as  the  changes  that  have  swept  processes  out  of  existence;  as  have 
Ufted,  and  stretched,  and  revolutionized  the  great  plants  themselves. 

No  company  ever  had  such  a  chance  to  make  a  new  record,  not  in  output 
and  costs  alone,  but  in  human  well-being,  as  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  at  Gary. 
New  plant,  new  crews,  new  managers,  no  heritage  of  distrust,  no  remembrances 
of  petty  tyrannies,  no  dark  history  of  strikes  or  of  violence— it  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  a  century.    There  have  been  mistakes,  but  that  opportunity  is  stilU 

most  of  it,  there. 

In  only  lesser  degree  is  this  opportunity  true  at  the  rehabilitated  South 
Chicago  works.  And  in  the  cheerful  optimism  of  the  very  name  under  which 
the  campaign  against  death  and  Injury  is  waged— the  "safety  boosting"— 
we  have  a  presage  of  what  Its  logical  sequence  may  mean  If  the  conservation 
of  the  health  of  steel  workers  makes  headway  In  the  next  10  years  comparable 
to  the  change  of  front  as  to  accidents  In  the  last  10. 


[Bulletin  No.  1,  October  1,  1010.] 

United  Btaiea  Bieel  Oorporation  committee  of  safety. 

Committee  of  safety  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies.—ChSiT^ea  MacVeagh,  chairman,  general  solicitor,  United  States  Steel 
Corporation;  C.  L.  Close,  National  Tube  Co.;  F.  B.  Dodge,  Tennessee  Coal. 

iChlcapo  Record-ncrald,  July  2,  1001. 
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Iran  &  Railroad  Ck). ;  S.  W.  Tener,  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. ;  E.  H.  Wlndom, 
Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co. ;  R.  J.  Young,  Illinois  Steel  Co. ;  W.  W.  Corlett,  secre- 
taiy. 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF   SAFETY. 

On  March  28,  1908,  the  general  solicitor  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  of  its  susidlary  companies  called  a  meeting  of  the  casualty  managers 
of  the  subsidiary  companies  to  be  held  at  his  office  on  April  9  and  10  for  the 
parpose  of  considering  the  results  of  the  attempts  which  had  been  already 
made  to  prevent  accidents  and  of  considering  and  formulating  further  plans 
for  the  preventoin  of  accidents  and  safeguarding  employees.  Judge  Elbert  H. 
Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, gave  his  hearty  indorsement  of  the  purposes  of  the  meeting,  as  follows : 

"  Some  of  the  gentlemen  present,  if  not  all  of  them,  know  that  I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  movement.  We  should  like  to  take  a  prominent  part,  a 
leading  part,  In  any  movement  and  in  every  movement  that  Is  calculated  to 
protect  employees  of  the  different  corporations  In  which  we  are  Interested,  and 
any  requisition  which  is  made  for  the  expenditure  of  money  to  Install  equip- 
ment to  protect  our  people  will  be  honored.  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
we  expect  our  legal  departments  and  the  gentlemen  who  are  subject  to  their 
control  and  direction  and  advice  to  take  such  steps  as  are  practicable  to  ascer- 
tain everything  that  can  possibly  be  done  at  every  locality  and  In  every  depart- 
ment to  add  to  the  safety  of  our  equipment  and  to  prevent  accidents.  Upon  the 
ascertainment  of  the  facts  which  enable  the  heads  of  departments  to  form  an 
intelligment  Judgment  we  should  be  glad  to  have  recommendations  made,  so 
that  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  finally  passing  upon  the  question  involved. 
But  there  is  not  any  doubt  that  our  corporation  will  promptly  and  fully  ap- 
prove every  suggestion  that  Is  made  for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  In 
thlB  respect,  provided  the  recommendations  seem  to  be  practicabe.  If  the  only 
question  involved  is  the  question  of  dollars  and  cents;  that  is  to  say,  we  will 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  In  money  to  carry  Into  effect 
every  suggestion  that  seems  to  us  to  be  practicable  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
conditions  at  our  mills,  so  far  as  the  question  of  taking  care  of  our  employees 
is  concerned." 

The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  appointment  of  a  'committee  of  safety  to 
perfect  a  plan  for  Inspecting  the  different  plants  and  works  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  with  reference  to  the  best  methods  of  preventing  accidents  and  safe- 
guarding employees.  In  addition  the  committee  was  to  act  as  a  clearing  house 
In  obtaining  and  disseminating  information  and  suggestions  tending  toward 
the  prevetion  of  accidents  and  the  safeguarding  of  employees.  The  committee 
was  given  power  to  select  Inspectors  to  make  written  reports  of  the  conditions 
at  the  different  plants  and  works  with  reference  to  their  methods  of  preventing 
acddents  and  to  make  suggestions  for  further  means  for  better  safeguarding 
of  workmen.  After  the  receipt  of  such  report  and  recommendations  the  com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  transmit  them  to  the  proper  representatives  of  the 
companies  concerned  requesting  these  persons  to  submit,  within  such  time  as 
the  committee  might  fix,  returns  showing  what  action  had  been  taken  upon 
such  reports  and  recommendations. 

ThlB  committee  put  into  operation  immediately  a  system  of  inspection,  select- 
ing men  familiar  with  the  machinery  and  operations  of  the  different  subsidiary 
compaiiieB  and  sending  them  to  inspect  the  mills  and  plants.  These  inspectors 
are  also  men  of  experience  in  matters  connected  with  accidents,  competent  to 
detect  sources  of  danger  and  able  to  devise  means  of  avoidance.  They  report 
directly  to  the  safe^  committee.  Their  reports  are  exhaustive,  taking  up  each 
building  In  the  plant  and  covering  it  in  detail.  They  call  attention  even  to 
the  smallest  sources  of  danger — ^wom  floors,  material  piled  carelessly,  and 
windows  that  should  be  cleaned  to  give  better  light;  their  comments  cover 
even  loose  planks  that  workmen  have  left  where  they  might  fall.  Railings, 
ladders,  footwalks,  and  set  screws  are  given  the  most  careful  scrutiny.  Their 
reports  and  recommendations  are  gone  over  with  care  by  the  safety  com- 
mittee and  then  are  sent  to  the  proper  representatives  of  the  company  operating 
the  plant  in  question.  The  committee  requests  the  company  to  submit,  within 
30  days,  a  return  showing  what  action  has  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  inspector;  or,  if  objections  are  made  to  any  recommenda- 
tions, on  what  grounds.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  safety  committee  these 
returns  are  taken  up  and  discussed  in  detail.  Where  objections  have  been 
made  to  any  recommendations  and  the  reason  for  such  objections  does  not  seem 
fiufficient  to  the  committee  the  representative  of  the  company  concerned  is 
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requested  to  appear  and  explain  the  matter.  Whenever  it  seems  necessary  the 
committee,  or  one  or  more  members  delegated  for  tliat  purpose,  makes  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  plant  with  regard  to  any  points  in  dispute. 

92  PES  CENT  ACCEPTED. 

In  two  years  the  committee  has  had  78  of  the  largest  plants  thoroughly  in- 
spected. It  has  received  and  considered  no  less  than  5,200  recommendations 
made  by  the  Inspectors.  More  than  d2  per  cent  of  these  recommendations  were 
accepted  and  complied  with  by  the  companies  interested.  Less  tlian  8  per  cent 
required  any  additional  discussion. 

In  fulfillment  of  its  further  purpose  as  a  clearing  house  for  Information  of 
value  in  the  prevention  of  accidents  the  committee  during  this  time  has  re- 
ceived from  the  different  subsidiary  companies  more  than  75  suggestions  of 
plans  of  new  devices  and  appliances  for  safeguarding  machinery,  warning  em- 
ployees, and  otherwise  preventing  accidents.  These  suggestions  often  come  in 
the  form  of  letters  stating  the  experience  of  the  several  subsidiary  companies 
in  connection  with  different  kinds  of  accidents  due  to  causes  which  might  exist 
in  other  plants.  These  letters  report  various  kinds  of  guards  for  machinery 
which  have  been  found  effective,  and  are  accompanied  by  blue  prints,  photo- 
graphs, estimates  of  cost,  and  all  information  necessary  to  all  the  companies 
where  similar  conditions  exist,  with  recommendations  from  the  committee  re- 
garding the  different  suggestions.  By  subsequent  inspections  the  committee  is 
enabled  to  tell  how  fully  these  different  devices  have  been  adopted. 

STANDAJa>IZATION  OF  SAFETY  APPLIANCES. 

The  safety  committee  now  is  endeavoring  to  standardize  those  safety  devices 
which  are  in  use  upon  machinery  common  to  a  large  number  of  the  different 
plants.  Heretofore  each  subsidiary  company  has  worked  out  its  own  method 
of  guarding  flywheels,  gears,  electric  switchboards,  and  similar  sources  of 
danger  which  exist  In  all  large  mills.  An  endeavor  is  being  made  to  determine 
from  among  the  different  methods  in  use  to  meet  certain  common  sources  of 
danger  which  are  the  most  effective  and  should  be  adopted  by  all  mills  and 
plants  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  its  subsidiary  companies. 
It  is  hoped  thus  to  insure  the  use  of  only  the  most  improved  and  effective  safe- 
guards and,  by  familiarizing  the  superintendents  and  foremen  with  these  safe- 
guards, to  bring  about  their  ready  adoption  everywhere. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  committee  has  brought  together  in  this  pam- 
phlet for  distribution  among  all  the  plants  a  few  of  the  safety  devices  approved 
by  the  committee,  and  It  is  hoped  to  follow  it  from  time  to  time  with  additional 
publications  on  the  same  line. 


[Bulletin  No.  2,  July  1,  1911.] 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  committee  of  safety. 

Committee  of  safety  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  subsidiary 
companies^  July  i,  1911. — Charles  MacVeagh,  chairman,  general  solicitor,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation ;  Q.  M.  Cooper,  American  Bridge  Co.,  American  Bridge 
Co.  of  New  York,  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.;  F.  B.  Dodge,  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co. ;  Thomas  Ewing,  National  Tube  Co. ;  G.  K.  Preston, 
Carnegie  Steel  Co. ;  S.  W.  Tener,  American  Steel  ft  Wire  Co. ;  E.  H.  Windom, 
Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co. ;  R  J.  Young,  Illinois  Steel  Co. ;  C.  L.  Close,  secretary. 

THE  SAFETY  COMMITTEE. 

Bulletlc  No.  1,  issued  by  the  safety  committee  on  October  1,  1910,  contained  a 
brief  statement  of  the  origin  and  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration committee  of  safety.  The  success  of  the  work  undertaken  by  this 
committee  led  to  a  large  increase  in  its  work  and  its  usefulness  Three  years* 
experience  has  led  to  some  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  committee  which 
are  expected  to  increase  its  effectiveness.  The  number  of  the  committee  has 
been  increased  from  five  to  seven  members,  in  order  that  a  majority  of  the 
operating  subsidiary  companies  may  be  represented.  Mr.  C.  L.  Close,  who 
formerly  represented  the  National  Tube  Co.  upon  the  committee,  has  now  been 
transferred  to  the  service  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  attached 
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to  the  general  solicitor's  office  to  assist  in  the  admlnlstratiye  details  of  the 
safety  committee,  both  in  the  work  of  accident  prevention  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  voluntary  accident  relief  plan.  Mr.  Close  acts  as  secretary  of 
the  cmnmittee.  The  meetings  of  the  committee  are  now  held  quarterly  in  the 
third  weeks  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November. 

The  functions  of  the  committee  continue  the  same  as  they  have  been  hereto- 
fore,  but  are  now  carried  out  more  fully  than  was  orl^nally  possible.  They  are 
as  follows: 

(l)The  committee  conducts  thorough  inspections  of  all  plants  of  all  sub- 
sidiary companies  from  the  standpoint  of  safe^.  These  Inspections  are  in 
addition  to  those  made  by  the  companies  themselves  and  are  conducted  by 
Inspectors  selected  from  companies  other  than  those  operating  the  plants  In 
question.  These  inspectors  report  and  are  responsible  to  the  safety  committee, 
and  not  to  the  companies  whose  plants  are  under  inspection.  From  time  to 
time,  and  whenever  special  circumstances  seem  to  require  such  action,  the  com- 
mittee, or  various  members  thereof,  make  these  inspections  themselves. 

(2)  The  committee  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  Information  relating  to 
the  safety  of  employees.  All  safety  devices  and  otiier  methods  of  increasing 
the  safety  of  the  workmen  and  of  interesting  the  men  In  their  own  safety  and 
that  of  their  fellow  workmen,  are  reported  to  the  committee  by  the  subsidiary 
companies  in  which  they  originate.  These  safety  methods  and  devices  are 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee,  and  if  approved  are  recommended  to  all 
the  subsidiary  companies  often  with  Improvements  suggested  by  the  committee. 
In  this  manner  descriptions  with  full  details,  photographs,  diagrams,  and  com- 
plete information  of  all  matters  dealing  with  the  safety  of  employees  is  dis- 
seminated among  the  subsidiary  companies. 

(3)  The  committee  at  its  quarterly  meetings  considers  all  serious  accidents 
which  have  occurred  in  any  of  the  companies  during  the  preceding  quarter,  with 
a  Tlew  to  devising  means  for  preventing  the  recurrence  of  similar  accidents. 

(4)  In  addition  to  its  work  f^r  the  prevention  of  accidents  the  committee 
assists  in  the  administration  of  the  voluntary  accident  relief  plan,  and  con- 
siders any  questions  of  general  character  which  arise  In  the  administration  of 
the  plan. 

By  action  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Ck)rporation 
on  Hay  2,  1911,  a  continuance  of  the  voluntary  accident  relief  plan  for  another 
year  from  May  1,  1911,  was  approved.  The  plan  as  thus  continued  in  opera- 
tion has  not  been  modified  in  any  essential  particular  from  the  form  in  which 
it  was  first  put  Into  operation  on  May  1, 1910.  In  fact,  It  has  not  been  changed 
at  all  from  the  manner  in  which  It  has  been  administered  during  the  first  year 
of  its  operation,  but  a  few  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  order  to  make 
dear  what  was  actually  being  done  in  Its  administration.  A  copy  of  this 
plan  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

FLAJXT   SAFETY   COMMITTEES. 

Safety  committees  have  been  organized  in  almost  all  the  plants  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies.  The  organizations  difPer  somewhat  in  the  several  com- 
panies, but  the  plan  usually  fellowed  is  to  have  what  is  called  a  "  permanent 
committee"  or  ''central  committee,"  also  a  "workmen's  committee."  The 
**  permanfflit  committee  "  Is  made  up  of  superintendents,  master  mechanics,  and 
heads  of  departments,  and  reports  directly  to  the  manager  of  the  plant.  The 
"workmen's  committee"  usually  consists  of  three  members  and  is  made  up 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  mill.  The  members  of  the  committee  are  allowed 
snfiiclent  time  once  or  twice  a  month,  or  even  as  often  as  once  a  week  in  some 
plants,  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  plant,  which  may  require  from  a  few  hours 
to  a  whole  day,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant  Workmen  are  paid  their 
regolar  rate  of  wages  while  on  this  work. 

The  duty  of  these  committees  is  to  look  for  defects  in  buildings  or  equlpmoit, 

unsafe  practices  by  the  workmen  in  doing  their  work,  and  any  other  conditions 

in  the  plant  which  might  be  the  cause  of  accidents.    After  each  inspection  they 

«report  in  writing  to  the  manager  such  matters  as  need  attention,  with  such 

recommendations  as,  in  their  opinion,  will  preveit  accidents. 

In  some  of  the  plants  these  recommendations  are  passed  upon  by  the  "per- 
manent committee,"  and  then  sent  to  the  manager  of  the  plant  for  the  proper 
authority  to  carry  out  the  suggestions. 

The  make-up  of  these  committees  is  changed  frequently,  with  the  result  that 
in  time  every  man  in  the  mill  will  have  been  a  member  of  one  of  these  com- 
mittees. The  men  are  made  to  understand  that  after  they  have  served  their 
time  upon  the  committee  they  should  not  drop  the  work,  but  continue  to  map 
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suggestions.  A  good  many  suggestions  come  from  ex-members  of  these  com- 
mittees. 

Otliei*  duties  of  the  committees  are  to  investigate  all  serious  accidents  In 
making  this  investigation  they  go  to  the  scene  of  the  accident,  examine  wit- 
nesses, when  necessary,  and  make  a  report  as  to  what  they  think  can  be  done 
to  prevent  a  similar  accident;  also  whether,  in  their  opinion,  anyone  was 
negligent,  and  what  they  think  should  be  done  with  the  negligent  person. 
Careless  men  are  laid  off  or  discharged  through  the  reconmiendation  of  these 
committees. 

These  safety  conunittees  are  accomplishing  very  good  work  in  the  mills  and 
are  causing  the  men  to  take  more  interest  in  their  own  safety  and  that  of 
others. 

This  bulletin  shows  a  number  of  views  of  saftey  devices  approved  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Ck>rporation  safety  committee.  Several  designs  of  guards 
to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  are  shown,  with  the  Idea  of  giving  a  choice 
of  designs  if  any  one  does  not  suit  local  conditions. 


United  States  Steel  Corporation  voluntary  accident  relief  plan  (May  1,  1911). 

(Provided  by  subsidiary  companies  for  employees  injured  and  the  families  of  employees 

killed  in  work  accidents.] 

ACCIDENT  RELIEF. 

1.  This  plan  of  relief  is  a  purely  voluntary  provision  made  by  the  company 
for  the  benefit  of  employees  injured  and  the  families  of  employees  killed  in  the 
service  of  the  company,  and  constitutes  no  contract  and  confers  no  right  of 
action.  The  entire  amount  of  money  required  to  carry  out  the  plan  will  be 
provided  by  the  company,  with  no  contribution  whatsoever  from  the  employees. 

2.  Where  the  word  "  manager "  appears  in  this  plan  of  relief  it  means  that 
ofllcial  of  the  company  who  has  charge  of  this  relief  for  his  company. 

3.  The  decision  of  the  manager  of  this  relief  shall  be  final  with  respect  to 
all  questions  arising  under  this  plan  of  relief,  and  he  shall  have  full  discretionary 
power  in  paying  relief  to  meet  any  conditions  which  may  arise  and  may  not  be 
covered  by  this  statement. 

4.  The  privilege  of  this  relief  will  take  effect  as  soon  as  an  emi^oyee  enters 
the  service  of  the  company,  will  continue  so  long  as  the  plan  remains  in  opera- 
tion during  such  service,  and  will  terminate  when  he  leaves  the  service. 

5.  Payment  of  this  relief  will  be  made  only  for  disablement  which  has  been 
caused  solely  by  accidents  to  employees  during  and  in  direct  and  proper  connection 
with  the  performance  of  duties  to  which  the  employees  are  assigned  in  the 
service  of  the  company,  or  which  they  are  directed  to  perform  by  proper  au- 
thority, or  from  accidents  which  occur  in  voluntarily  protecting  the  company's 
property  or  interests.  Relief  will  not  be  paid  unless  investigation  of  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  the  injury  shows  that  it  was  accidentally  inflicted 
and  that  it  renders  the  employee  unable  to  perform  his  duties  in  the  service 
of  the  company  or  in  any  other  occupation. 

6.  No  relief  will  be  paid  for  the  first  10  days  of  disablement. 

7.  No  employee  will  be  entitled  to  receive  relief  except  for  the  time  during 
which  the  surgeon  certifies  that  he  is  unable  to  follow  his  usual  or  any  other 
occupation. 

8.  Employees  will  not  be  entitled  to  receive  disablement  relief  for  any  time 
for  which  wages  are  paid  them. 

9.  The  company  will  provide  treatment  by  surgeons  and  hospitals  of  its 
selection. 

10.  The  company  will  furnish  artificial  limbs  and  trusses  in  cases  where 
these  are  needed. 

11.  All  men  injured  in  the  service  of  the  company  must  ol>ey  the  surgeon's 
instructions  in  reporting  for  examination,  using  the  remedies  and  following  the. 
treatment  prescribed,  and  going  to  the  hospital  if  directed.  No  relief  will  be 
paid  unless  these  instructions  are  obeyed.  All  emi)loyees  who  are  disabled 
but  not  confined  to  the  house  must  report  in  person  at  the  surgeon's  office  from 
time  to  time,  as  reasonably  requested,  and  must  keep  any  other  appointments 
made  by  the  surgeon. 

12.  All  employees  who  wish,  while  disabled,  to  go  away  from  their  usual 
place  of  residence,  must  first  arrange  with  their  employ  lug  officer  and  with  the 
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sargeon  in  charge  as  to  the  absence  and  the  evidence  of  continued  disablement 
to  be  famished.  Snch  employees  must  report  as  often  and  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  required  of  them. 

13.  Where  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  manager  that  single  men 
contribute  regularly  to  the  support  of  actual  dependents,  the  manager  shall 
have  authority  to  fix  the  amount  of  relief,  within  the  limits  of  reli^  for  married 
men. 

14.  No  relief  will  be  paid  to  any  employee  or  his  family  if  suit  is  brought 
against  the  company.  In  no  case  whatsoever  will  the  company  deal  with  an 
attorney  or  with  anyone  except  the  injured  man  or  some  memb^  of  his  family 
in  the  matter  of  relief  to  be  paid  under  this  plan,  because  It  is  part  of  the  plan 
that  the  whole  amount  paid  shall  be  received  by  the  employee  and  his  family. 

15.  No  reli^  will  be  paid  for  injuries  caused  or  contributed  to  by  the  intoxi- 
cation of  the  employee  injured  or  bis  use  of  stimulants  or  narcotics  or  his 
taking  part  in  any  illegal  or  immoral  acts. 

16.  All  employees  of  the  company  who  accept  and  receive  any  of  this  relief 
will  be  required  to  sign  a  release  to  the  company. 

17.  Whenever  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  any  lump  sum  so  consent  the 
relief  will  be  paid  to  a  savings  bank  or  trust  company  to  be  held  at  interest 
and  paid  over  to  the  persons  entitled  to  it  in  such  installments  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.    This  is  earnestly  recommended  in  all  cases. 

TBMPOBABT  DISABLEMENT. 

18.  Under  the  terms  and  conditions  stated  here,  employees  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  following  temporary  disablement  relief,  but  no  such  relief  will  be  paid 
for  the  first  10  days  nor  for  longer  than  52  weeks : 

Single  men, — Single  men  who  have  been  five  years  or  less  In  the  service  of 
the  company  shall  receive  35  per  cent  of  the  daily  wages  they  were  receiving 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Single  men  of  more  than  five  years'  service  shall 
receive  an  additional  2  per  cent  for  each  year  of  service  over  five  years.  But 
in  no  case  i^ball  single  men  receive  more  than  $1.50  per  day. 

Married  men, — Married  men  living  with  their  families  who  have  been  in  the 
service  of  the  company  five  years  or  less  shall  receive  50  per  cent  of  the  daily 
wages  they  were  receiving  at  the  time  of  the  accident  For  each  additional 
year  of  service  above  five  years  2  per  cent  shall  be  added  to  the  relief.  For 
each  child  under  16  years  5  per  cent  shall  be  added  to  the  relief.  But  in  no 
case  shall  this  relief  exceed  $2.50  per  day  for  married  men.  Married  men  not 
living  with  their  families  shall  be  classed  as  single  men. 

PERMANENT   DISABLEMENT. 

19.  The  amount  of  relief  which  will  be  paid  to  employees  who  have  sustained 
some  permanent  disablement,  such  as  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  will  depend 
upon  the  extent  to  which  such  disablement  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to 
obtain  employment  The  kinds  of  disablement  that  may  occur  and  the  extent 
to  which  each  interferes  with  employment  differ  so  greatly  that  it  Is  impossible 
to  provide  any  adequate  schedule  of  relief  which  will  be  paid  in  all  cases  of 
permanent  disablement  The  amounts  which  will  be  paid  in  cases  not  specifi- 
cally mentioned  here  must  of  necessity  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  manager ; 
but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  that  this  discretion  shall  be  so  exercised 
in  all  cases  as  to  afford  substantial  relief  corresponding  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  amounts  stated  below,  considering  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case 
and  the  character  and  extent  of  the  injury.  ^ 

(a)  For  the  loss  of  a  hand,  12  months'  wages. 

( h)  For  the  loss  of  an  arm,  18  months'  wages. 

(c)  For  the  loss  of  a  foot,  9  months'  wages. 

id)  For  the  loss  of  a  leg,  12  months'  wages. 

(e)  For  the  loss  of  one  eye,  6  months'  wagea 

(/)  For  permanent  total  disablement,  such  amount  as  shall  be  required  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  manager  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  injured  man, 
but  In  no  case  less  than  the  death  relief  for  such  a  man. 

Loss  of  both  hands,  feet,  or  eyes,  or  of  any  two  of  these  members,  shall  be 
classed  as  permanent  total  disablement. 

DEATH. 

20.  Relief  for  the  families  of  employees  killed  in  accidents  which  happen  in 
the  work  of  the  company  will  be  paid  only  where  the  death  of  the  employee  is 
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shown  to  liave  resulted  from  an  accident  (or  sunstroke  or  heat  exhaustion)  in 
the  work  of  the  company  during  and  In  direct  and  proper  connection  with  the 
performance  of  duties  to  which  the  employee  had  been  assigned  in  the  service 
of  the  company  or  which  he  had  been  directed  to  perform  by  proper  authority, 
or  from  accidents  which  occur  in  voluntarily  protecting  the  company's  property 
or  interests.  ^    ^ 

21.  Death  relief  will  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  required  proof  of 
cause  of  death  Is  obtained  and  a  satisfactory  release  given. 

22.  The  company  will  pay  reasonable  funeral  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $100. 

23.  No  relief  will  be  paid  for  death  caused  or  contributed  to  by  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  employee  killed  or  his  use  of  stimulants  or  narcotics  or  his  taking 
part  in.any  illegal  or  Immoral  act& 

24.  No  relief  will  be  paid  to  the  family  of  any  employee  if  suit  is  brought 
against  the  company. 

26.  Under  the  terms  and  conditions  stated  here,  the  widows  and  children  of 
employees  killed  in  accidents  which  happen  in  the  work  of  the  company  shaU 
be  entitied  to  the  following  death  relief : 

In  the  case  of  married  men  living  with  their  families,  who  have  been  in  the 
service  of  the  company  five  years  or  less  and  leave  widows  or  children  under 
16  years  of  age,  the  company  will  pay  relief  to  an  amount  equal  to  18  monthfii' 
wages  of  the  deceased  employee.  For  each  additional  year  of  service  above  five 
years,  8  per  cent  shall  be  added  to  this  reliet  For  each  child  under  16  years, 
10  per  cent  shall  be  added  to  this  relief. 

But  in  no  case  shall  this  death  relief  exceed  |3,000. 

26.  This  plan  of  relief  will  be  continued  in  operation  for  one  year  from  May 
1, 1911,  but  may  be  modified  to  conform  to  any  statutory  plans. 


United  States  Steel  and  Carnegie  pension  fund,  operative  January  i,  191U  t^^d 
applicable  to  employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  subsidiary 
companies. 

QENEBAL  NOTICE  TO  EMPLOYEES. 

The  United  States  Steel  and  Carnegie  pension  fund  was  established  in  the 
year  1910  by  the  Joint  action  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  Andrew 
Carnegie.  Its  purpose  is  the  payment  to  employees  of  old  age  pensions  from 
the  Income  of  the  fund.  For  this  purpose  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
provided  $8,000,000,  which,  with  the  Carnegie  relief  fund  of  $4,000,000,  created 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  on  March  12, 1901,  makes  up  a  joint  fund  of  $12,000,000. 

This  i)ension  fund  is  administered  by  a  board  of  32  trustees  through  a  man- 
ager appointed  by  the  board,  with  such  powers  and  duties  as  may  be  given  him 
by  the  board. 

The  pension  rules  are  established  by  resolution  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
apply  to  all  employees  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
or  of  any  company  owned  or  controlled  by  it  on  January  1,  1911,  or  thereafter. 

PENSION  BULXS. 
WHO  MAT  OBTAIN  PENSIONS. 

Class  1, — Pensions  by  compulsory  retirement, — All  men  who  have  been  20 
years  or  longer  in  the  service  and  have  reached  the  age  of  70  years  shall  be 
retired  and  pensioned. 

All  women  who  have  been  20  years  or  longer  in  the  service  and  have  reached 
the  age  of  60  years  shall  be  retired  and  pensioned. 

Class  2, — Pensions  by  retirement  at  request, — Any  man  who  has  been  20 
years  or. longer  in  the  service  and  has  reached  the  age  of  60  years  may  be  re- 
tired and  pensioned  either  at  his  own  request  or  at  the  request  of  his  employing 
officer. 

Any  woman  who  has  been  20  years  or  longer  in  the  service  and  has  reached 
the  age  of  50  years  may  be  retired  and  pensioned  either  at  her  own  request  or 
at  the  request  of  her  employing  officer. 

Class  S. — Pensions  for  permanent  incapctcity, — ^Any  employee  who  has  been 
20  years  or  longer  in  the  service  and  has  become  permanently  totally  incapaci- 
tated through  no  fault  of  his  or  her  own,  as  a  result  of  sickness  or  Injuries  re- 
ceived while  not  on  duty,  may  be  pensioned  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 
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AMOUNT  OF  PENSIONS. 

Rate. — For  each  year  of  service  1  per  cent  of  the  average  regular  monthly 
pay  received  during  the  last  10  years  of  service. 

Maximum  and  minimum  amounts. — No  pension  will  be  more  than  $100  a 
month  or  less  than  $12  a  month. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  PKN8I0NS. 

Class  1  oases. — Employing  officer  will  notify  employee  of  the  date  on  which 
«mploy^  will  be  retired  and  report  case  to  the  manager  of  the  fond. 

Class  2  cases. — ^Employee  may  apply  to  employing  officer  to  be  retired,  or 
employing  officer  may  notify  employee  that  he  wishes  employee  to  be  retired, 
and  In  either  event  employing  officer  will  report  case  to  the  manager. 

Class  S  oases. — ^Employee  may  apply  to  employing  officer,  who  will  report  case 
to  the  manager. 

E^very  pension  report  will  be  sent  to  the  president  of  the  employing  company 
f6r  his  approval. 

^  WHEN   AND  HOW  PENSIONS   ABB   PAID. 

Pensions  will  be  paid  monthly,  at  the  close  of  each  month,  beginning  with 
the  month  fixed  by  the  board  and  ceasing  with  the  month  succeeding  that  in 
which  the  death  of  the  retired  employee  occurs. 

OENSBAL    INFOBMATION. 

The  service  for  which  an  employee  shall  receive  credit  is  that  which  he  has 
rendered,  continuously,  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  or  to  one  or 
more  companies  a  majority  of  whose  stock  is  owned  or  controlled  by  it,  and  to 
their  predecessors. 

Employees  who  leave  the  service  or  are  discharged  thereby  forfeit  the  years 
of  service  then  to  their  credit  and  their  privileges  under  the  pension  rules 
anlesa  reinstated  within  two  years.  Time  thus  lost  will  be  deducted  in  reckon- 
ing the  length  of  service. 

Lay  ofl!  for  less  than  six  months  on  account  of  leave  of  absence,  suspension, 
reduction  in  force,  or  disability  will  not  be  deducted  in  reckoning  length  of 
service ;  but  if  such  lay  off  continues  longer  than  six  months,  without  an  exten- 
sion of  time  granted  by  his  employing  officer,  the  employee  will  be  considered 
to  have  left  the  service.  He  can  be  reinstated  if  he  returns  to  work  within  two 
years;  but  time  thus  lost  will  be' deducted.  Employees  on  lay  off  must  return 
to  work  as  soon  as  possible,  or  If  unable  to  do  so  should  apply  within  six 
months  for  an  extension  of  time. 

These  rules  will  be  applied  in  reckoning  service  rendered  prior  to  January  1, 
lOU,  and  thereafter. 

An  employee  placed  upon  the  pension  list  must  retire  from  and  can  not  re- 
enter the  service,  but  may  engage  in  other  business  so  long  as  such  other  busi- 
ness Is  not  of  the  same  character  as  his  former  employment 

A  pension  may  be  withheld  or  terminated  In  case  of  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  beneficiary  or  for  other  cause,  sufficient  in  the  Judgment  of  the  board,  to 
warrant  such  action. 

'No  onployee  has  any  legal  right  to  a  pension  and  the  pension  rules  do  not 
confer  upon  any  employee  any  right  to  be  retained  in  the  service. 

Pensions  are  not  subject  to  attachment  for  debts;  neither  will  any  assign- 
ment of  pensions  be  permitted  or  recognized  under  any  circumstances. 

All  questions  arising  out  of  the  administration  of  the  fund  and  relating  to 
employees  will  be  decided  by  the  manager;  but  employees  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  board  of  trustees  within  80  days  after  receipt  of  notice  of  the 
manager's  decision. 

A  report  giving  an  account  of  the  fond  and  Its  administration  will  be  made 
annually  and  will  be  published  and  posted. 

The  foil  text  of  the  pension  rules.  In  pamphlet  form,  will  be  furnished  by 
employing  officers  upon  request 

By  order  of  the  pension  committee. 

J.  B.  Ebskinb, 
Manager,  Oliver  BuUding,  Pittsburghj  Pa. 

Januabt  1,  1911. 
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New  Yobk,  December  SI,  1902. 

To  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  of  its 
subsidiary  companies: 

Gentlemek  :  For  several  months  the  finance  committee  has  been  engaged  in 
perfecting  a  plan  which,  in  its  opinion,  would  make  it  your  conunon  interest  to 
become  permanent  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  corporation. 

From  the  earnings  of  the  corporation  during  the  year  1902  there  will  haye 
been  set  aside  at  least  $2,000,000,  and  as  much  more  as  is  necessary,  for  the 
purchase  of  at  least  25,000  shares  of  the  corporation's  preferred  stock  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  following  offer  to  all  the  employees  of  the  Steel  Ck>rpora- 
tion  and  of  its  subsidiary  companies: 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  service  of  the  corporation,  and  of  its 
subsidiary  companies,  about  168,000  employees,  whom  we  propose  now  to  divide 
into  six  dasses,  as  follows: 

Class  A  will  include  all  those  who  receive  salaries  of  $20,000  a  year  or  over. 

Class  B  will  include  al  those  who  receive  saaries  of  from  $10,000  to  $20,000 
a  year. 

Cass  C  will  Include  all  those  who  receive  salaries  of  from  $6,000  to  $10,000 
a  year. 

Class  D  will  include  all  those  who  receive  salaries  of  from  $2,500  to  $5,000 
a  year. 

Cass  E^  will  include  all  those  who  receive  salaries  of  from  $800  to  $2,600  a 
year. 

Cass  F  will  include  all  those  who  receive  salaries  of  $800  a  year  or  less. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1903,  the  above-mentioned  stock  will  be  off«ed 
to  any  and  every  man  in  the  employ  of  the  corporation,  of  any  of  its  sub- 
sidiary companies,  at  the  price  of  $82.50  per  share;  subscriptions  for  this  stock 
to  be  made  on  blanks  obtainable  at  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  any  subsidiary 
company. 

Every  man  can  subscribe  for  as  much  stock  as  he  chooses,  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  represented  by  a  certain  percentage  of  bis  annual  salary,  as  indicated  in 
the  following  table: 

Any  man  who  belongs  in  Class  A,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  classification, 
will  be  allowed  to  subscribe  for  an  amount  of  stock  represented  by  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  his  annual  salary. 

Class  B,  8  per  cent. 

Class  C,  10  per  cent. 

Class  D,  12  per  cent. 

Class  E,  15  per  cent. 

Class  F,  20  per  cent. 

If,  on  this  basis  of  subscription,  more  than  25,000  shares  shall  be  subscribed 
for,  25,000  shares  will  be  awarded  to  the  several  subscribers  in  the  order  of 
the  classes,  beginning  with  the  lowest  or  class  F,  the  upper  classes  to  receive 
only  in  case  any  stock  shall  remain  untaken  by  the  class  below,  and  each  class 
to  receive  ratably  in  the  amount  left  for  that  class  if  there  be  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  full  subscription  of  that  dass,  but  each  subscriber  will  be  allotted 
at  least  one  full  share,  even  though  this  might  make  it  necessary  for  the 
finance  committee  to  purchase  more  than  25,000  sharea 

Payment  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  stock  must  be  made  in  monthly  install- 
ments, to  be  deducted  from  the  salary  or  wages  of  the  subscriber,  in  such 
amounts  as  he  may  desire,  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  any  one  month's  salary  or 
wages. 

A  man  may  take  as  long  as  he  chooses,  not  exceeding  three  years,  to  pay  for 
his  stock. 

Dividends  on  the  stock  will  go  to  the  subscriber  from  the  date  on  which  he 
commences  to  make  payments  on  account  of  his  subscription. 

Interest  at  5  per  cent  will  be  charged  on  deferred  payments  on  the  stock. 

In  case  a  man  shall  discontinue  payments  before  his  stock  shall  have  been 
fully  paid  for,  he  can  withdraw  the  money  he  has  paid  on  account  of  principal 
and  may  keep  the  difference  between  the  5  per.  cent  interest  he  has  paid  and 
the  7  per  cent  dividend  he  has  received  on  the  stock;  and  thereupon  his  sub- 
scription and  all  interest  on  the  stock  to  which  the  same  relates  shall  cease 
and  determine. 

As  soon  as  the  stock  shall  have  been  fully  paid  for  it  will  be  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  original  subscriber  and  the  certificate  will  be  giv«i  to  him,  and 
he  can  then  sell  it  any  time  he  chooses.  But  as  an  inducement  for  him  to  keep 
U  and  to  remain  continuously  in  the  employ  of  the  corporation  or  of  one  or 
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another  of  the  subsidiary  companies,  and  to  have  the  same  Interest  in  the  busi- 
ness that  a  stockholder  or  working  partner  would  have,  the  following  offer  is 
made»  tIs: 

If  he  will  not  seQ  or  part  with  the  stock,  but  will  keep  it  and  in  January 
of  each  year,  for  five  years,  commencing  with  January,  190i,  will  exhibit  the 
certlflcate  to  the  treasurer  of  his  company,  together  with  a  letter  from  a  proper 
official,  to  the  dfect  that  he  has  been  continuously  in  the  employ  of  the  cor- 
poration or  of  one  or  another  of  Its  subsidiary  companies  during  the  preceding 
year,  and  has  shown  a  proper  interest  in  its  welfare  and  progress,  he  will,  dur- 
ing each  of  such  fiye  years,  receive  checks  at  the  rate  of  $6  a  share  per  year. 
For  example :  If  a  man  buys  one  share  of  this  stock  in  January,  1908,  he  will 
undertake  to  pay  $82.60  for  it.  If,  after  paying  for  it,  he  keeps  It  for  five 
years  he  wiU  in  each  year  have  received  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent 
on  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  and  also  will  have  received  ea<^  year  an  extra 
dividend,  so  to  speak,  of  $5 ;  this  latter  sum  being  paid  him  as  special  compen- 
sation for  rendering  continuous  faithful  service  to  the  corporation  or  to  one 
or  another  of  its  subsidiary  companies,  as  shown  by  the  exhibition  of  his  cer- 
tificate, together  with  a  letter  from  a  proper  official,  showing  that  he  has 
worked  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  company  in  which  he  has  thus  be- 
come practically  .a  partner. 

If  he  shall  remain  continuously  In  the  service  of  the  corporation  or  of  one 
or  another  of  its  subsidiary  companies  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year  the  corporation  Intends  that  he  shall  receive  a  still  further  dividend, 
which  can  not  now  be  ascertained  or  stated,  but  which  will  be  derived  from  the 
following  source,  vis: 

All  who  subscribe  for  stock  in  January,  1903,  and  commence  to  pay  for  it, 
but  who  discontinue  at  any  time  during  the  five  years,  of  course,  will  not  re- 
ceive the  $6  per  share  for  such  of  the  five  years  as  remain  after  they  discon- 
tinue. The  corporation  will,  however,  pay  into  a  special  fund  each  year  the  $5 
payments  that  would  have  been  made  to  such  subscribers  had  they  continued. 
This  fund  shall  be  credited  with  5  per  cent  annual  Interest,  and  at  the  end  of 
five  years'  i>eriod  the  total  amount  thus  accumulated  will  be  divided  into  as 
many  parts  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  shares  then  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  shall  have  continued  in  such  employ  for  the  whole  five  years, 
and  the  corporation  will  then,  by  its  own  final  determination,  award  to  each 
man  whom  it  shall  find  deserving  thereof  as  many  parts  of  such  accumulated 
funds  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  shares  then  held  by  him  under  this 
plan: 

Provided,  however,  that  if  a  subscriber  shall  have  died  or  shall  have  become 
disabled  while  faithfully  serving  the  corporation  or  one  or  another  of  its 
subsidiary  companies,  during  such  five  years*  period,  the  money  theretofore 
paid  by  lUm  on  account  of  the  stock  he  w^s  purchasing,  or,  if  he  has  fully  paid 
for  it,  the  certificate  of  stock  may  be  turned  over  by  the  corporation  to  his 
estate  or  to  him,  together  with  a  sum  equal  to  $5  per  share  for  each  of  the  five 
years  not  then  expired. 

If  this  plan  shall  be  received  favorably  and  shall  meet  with  success,  it  is 
intended,  at  the  close  of  next  year,  to  make  a  similar  offer,  excepting,  of  course, 
that  the  price  at  which  the  stock  then  will  be  offered  can  not  be  guaranteed 
now ;  it  is,  however,  the  intention  to  offer  it  at  about  the  then  market  price,  and 
in  all  other  respects  to  make  the  terms  of  the  offer  similar  to  those  now 
Bobmltted. 

The  continuation  of  this  policy  woqld  make  it  possible  for  a  man  to  buy  one 
or  more  shares  of  the  stock  each  year  under  a  contract  with  the  corporation 
upon  terms  offering  a  safer  and  more  profitable  investment  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly find  for  his  savings  anywhere  else. 

By  order  of  the  finance  conmiittee. 

United  States  Steel  Oospobation. 
Qeoboe  W.  Pebkins,  Chairman, 


TJwitkd  States  Steel  Corporation, 

yew  York,  January  2,  1912. 
To  the  officerM  and  employees  of  the  United  States 

Steel  Corporation  and  of  its  subsidiary  companies. 

Gkntlbmen:  Annually  for  the  past  nine  years  the  corporation  has  offered 
to  its  officers  and  employees  and  to  the  officers  and  employees  of  its  subsidiary 
companies  the  privilege  of  subscribing  for  a  specified  number  of  shares  of  its 
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stock  under  certain  terms  and  conditiMiB.  onie  corporation  now  offers  to  sach 
officers  and  employees  the  opgwrtvnity  to  subsoribe  for  sJliares  of  its  preferred 
or  common  stock  at  tlie  price  of  $110  per  share  for  the  former  and  $65  per  share 
for  the  latter,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

First  All  sabscrlptions  shall  be  made  with  the  eipvesB  understanding  that 
tiie  decision  of  the  flnaaoe  committee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  at 
all  times  shall  be  final  with  rmpect  to  the  rights  or  interests  of  the  subsoribsf^ 
or  any  question  relating  to  the  same. 

Second.  All  subscrip^ons  shall  be  for  one  or  more  shares  of  preferred  or 
common  stock  at  the  subscription  price  of  $110  per  share  for  preferred  stock,  or 
$66  per  share  for  common  sto(^,  with  the  understanding  that  there  may  be 
allotted  to  the  subscriber  all  or  any  part  of  his  subscription,  as  such  finance 
committee  may  determine.  No  subscription  will  be  received  for  a  cemMnatton 
of  both  preferred  and  common  stock. 

Third.  The  followbig  table  shows  the  mazimam  nnmber  of  shares  which  may 
be  subscribed  for,  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  section,  by  employees  whoee 
salaries  or  wages  are  within  the  respective  limits  stated,  but  an  employee  of 
any  class  may  sobscribe  for  one  cur  more  shares  w  to  the  mawimnm  he  is  en- 
titled to : 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  PBEFEBREO  STOCK.  • 

Employees  receiving  annual  salaries  of :  Shares. 

$1,100  or  less 1 

$1,100.01  to  $1,833.93 2 

$1,833.34  to  $3.208.33 S 

$3,208.34  to  $4,125 4 

$4,125.01  to  $6,050 5 

$6,050.01  to  $7,150 ^ 6 

$7,150.01  to  $8,250 7 

$8,250.01  to  $9,350 8 

$0,350.01  to  $13,062.50 9 

$13,062.51    to   $14,437.50 10 

$14,437.51  to  $15,812.50 11 

$15,812.51  to  $17,187.50 u 12 

$17,187.51  to  $18,562.50 IS 

$18,562.61  to  $19,937.50 14 

$19,937.51  to  $34,100 15 

smscBiFnoNs  to  comuon  stook. 

Employees  receiving  annual  salaries  of:  Mbaatm. 

$487.50  or  less 1 

$487.51  to  $1,083.33 . - 2 

$1,088.34  to  $1,616.66-1 3 

$1,616.67  to  $1.950 4 

$1,950.01  to  $2.383.33 5 

$2,383.34  to  $3,520.83 6 

$3,520.84  to  $4,062.50 7 

$4,062.61  to  $4.604.16 J 8 

$4,604.17  to  $6,175 9 

$6,176.01  to  $6,825 10 

$6,825.01  to  $7,475 11 

$7,475.01  to  $8,125 12 

$8,125.01  to  $8,775 IS 

$8,775.01  to  $9,425 J  14 

$9,425.01  to  $12,503.76 16 

$12,593.76  to  $13,406.25 16 

$13,406.26  to  $14,218.75 17 » 

$14,218.76  to  $15,031.25 18 

$15,031.26  to  $15,843.76 19 

$15,843.76  to  $16,656.25 20 

$16,656.26  to  $17,468.76 "  21 

$17,468.76  to  $18,281.25 . 22 

$18,281.26  to  $19,093.75 , '  23 

$19,093.76  to  $19,906.26 "  24 

$19,906.26  to  $83,160 _  26 
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FOnrth.  Paymcot  of  the  subtcripttoiB  ibail  be  iB  montlily  InstallmeiitB,  to  be 
deducted  from  tbe  nlary  or  VTmgee  at  the  subscriber,  in  such  amounts  as  be  may 
wish,  BQbject  to  the  provisioii  that  the  minimum  amount  of  a  monthly  install- 
ment shall  be  $2M  per  share  for  prefernod  stock  aod  $1^  per  share  for  com- 
mon Bto^  and  that  no  installment  shall  exceed  25  per  cent  of  any  one  month's 
salary  er  wages.  It  is  hoped  that  subscribers  will  pay  their  installments  in 
«TeB  dollars,  but  if  more  than  the  minimum  Is  paid  it  must  be  in  even  dollars. 
The  stock  must  be  paid  for  within  three  years.  Interest  at  6  per  oent  per  an- 
num will  be  charged  on  deferred  payments  on  the  stock. 

Fifth.  From  the  date  en  which  payments  begin  and  during  the  oootinuation 
of  svch  payments  the  diTldoids  paid  on  the  stock  will  be  credited  to  the  account 
of  the  subscrlher  as  part  of  his  payments  until  the  stock  is  fully  paid  and  is- 
sued to  him,  after  wbkdi  dividends  will  be  paid  to  him  as  to  other  stockholders. 

Sixth.  Subscriptions  will  be  canceled — 

(a)  At  the  request  of  the  subscriber. 

(i)  By  leaTh^  the  service  or  tailing  to  resume  employment  when  requested 
<see  sec.  U). 

ie)  Whenever  payments  on  account  of  subscription  shall  have  been  discon- 
tinued without  the  consent  of  the  corporation  for  a  period  of  three  months. 

Thereupon,  the  subscription  and  all  interest  in  the  stock  to  which  the  same 
relates  shall  be  terminated  and  there  will  foe  returned  to  the  subscriber  the  exact 
amount  of  his  payments  made  on  account,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  same  from  time  of  payment,  no  credit  being  given  him  for  dividends  or  for 
tiie  special  allowance  referred  to  in  third  paragraph  of  section  7,  and  no  interest 
b^ng  Purged  on  deferred  payments. 

A  subscriber  who  cancels  his  subscription  must  cancel  <all  of  it. 

Seventh.  Wh^  the  stock  is  fully  paid  for,  it  will  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
subscriber.  He  may  sell. his  certificate  whenever  he  chooses,  but  as  an  induce- 
ment for  him  to  beep  it  while  he  remains  in  the  service  the  following  ofiPer  is 
made,  via: 

If  he  will  keep  the  stock  and  in  January  of  each  year,  for  five  years,  bam- 
mendng  with  January,  2918,  will  exhibit  the  certificate  to  the  treasurer  of  his 
company,  together  with  a  statement  from  a  proper  official  that  he  has  been 
continnously  in  the  employ  of  the  corporation  or  of  one  or  another  of  its  sub* 
sldtary  companies  during  the  preceding  year,  and  has  shown  a  proper  interest 
In  its  welfare  and  progress^  he  will  for  each  five  years  receive  a  cash  payment 
at  the  rate  of  95  a  share  for  each  share  of  preferred  stock,  and  $8.60  a  share 
for  each  share  of  common  stock. 

Subscribers  who  may  not  have  fttlly  paid  their  subscriptions  by  January  in 
any  year,  win,  if  their  subscriptions  are  still  in  force,  and  they  have  otherwise 
fnlfiOed  all  the  conditions  of  contlnnous  and  ftdthful  service  as  provided,  be 
credited  in  their  subscription  accounts  with  the  special  allowance  of  $5  per 
share  on  thetr  subscriptions  for  preferred  atock,  and  $8.50  per  share  on  their 
aubscrlptions  for  common  stock. 

Eighth.  If  a  subscriber  keeps  his  certificate  and  remains  cmitinuoasly  in  the 
service  for  five  years,  the  corporation  intends  that  he  shall  then  receive  a  still 
forther  compensation,  whidh  can  not  now  be  ascertained  or  stated,  but  which 
will  be  derived  from  the  following  sources,  vhs: 

The  special  allowances  referred  to  in  section  7  which  are  forfeited  by — 

(a)  Cancellation  of  subscription; 

(h)  Transfer  of  certificate  from  name  of  subscriber,  whether  Intentionally  or 
otherwise ; 

(c)  Ijeaving  the  service,  or  failing  to  resume  employment  when  requested 
(see  sec.  11) 

will  be  paid  by  the  corporation  Into  a  special  fund  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
This  fund  will  be  credited  with  interest  at  5  per  cent  and  at  the  «id  of  tbe  five- 
years  period  the  total  amount  thus  accumulated  will  be  divided  into  as  many 
parts  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  shares  of  preferred  stock  plus  seven- 
tenths  of  the  number  of  shares  of  common  stock  then  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
jsnibserlbers  who  shall  have  continued  In  such  employ  for  the  whole  five  years. 
The  corporation  will  then  by  Its  own  final  determination  award  to  each  sub- 
scriber whom  it  shall  find  deserving  thereof  as  many  parts  of  such  accumulated 
fund  as  he  shall  be  entitled  to  on  basis  of  the  number  of  shares  then  held  by 
lilm  under  this  plan,  1.  e.,  one  pert  for  each  share  of  preferred  and  seven-tenths 
of  one  part  for  each  share  of  common. 
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Ninth.  In  case  a  subscriber  dies  or  becomes  permanently  disabled  while  faith- 
fully serving  the  corporation  or  one  of  its  subsidiary  companies  during  sncb 
five-year  period,  payments  will  be  made  to  his  estate  or  to  him  as  follows : 

(a)  If  his  subscription  is  fully  paid  and  he  has  received  and  not  diqx>sed  of 
his  certificate  of  stock,  the  corporation  will  pay,  as  above  stated,  a  sum  equal 
to  $5  or  $3.60  per  share  for  each  of  the  five  years  not  then  expired,  and  also  a 
pro  rata  amount  of  the  special  fund  arising  from  forfeitures,  referred  to  in 
section  8  preceding,  which  may  have  accrued  at  the  time  of  hia  death  or 
disability. 

(b)  If  his  subscription  has  not  been  paid  in  full,  the  corporation  will  pay,  a8 
stated,  the  money  theretofore  paid  in  by  him  on  account,  together  with  the 
dividends  paid  on  the  stock  subscribed  for,  the  special  compeosation  for  the 
entire  five-year  period,  and  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  of  the  special  fmid 
mentioned  in  paragraph  (a)  preceding,  less  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum 
on  deferred  installments. 

<c)  If  at  time  of  decease  or  permanent  disablement  the  subscription  has  been 
fully  paid  but  certificate  not  yet  delivered,  the  corporation  will  turn  over  the 
certificate,  as  first  stated  above,  together  with  the  additional  payments  as  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  (a)  preceding. 

A  pensioner  will  not  be  permitted  to  subscribe,  but  any  employee  who  sub- 
scribes and  is  subsequently  pensioned  will  at  his  request  be  permitted  to  pay 
up  his  subscription  on  the  same  terms  as  if  he  had  remained  in  the  service,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  fully  paid  his  subscription  and 
received  his  certificate  of  stock  he  will  be  treated  as  though  permanently  dis- 
abled, and  payments  will  be  made  to  him  In  accordance  with  provisions  of 
paragraph  (a),  section  9. 

Tenth.  A  subscriber  may  designate  in  his  subscription  the  person  to  whom 
in  the  event  of  his  death  he  desires  the  corporation  to  pay  all  amounts  in  con- 
nection with  his  subscription  which  would  otherwise  be  payable  to  his  estate. 
When  such  designation  has  been  made,  the  cori>oration,  upon  satisfactory  proof 
of  death  under  the  conditions  of  the  subscription,  will  pay  to  the  person  desig- 
nated, if  then  living,  all  amounts  in  connection  with  the  subscription  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable  to  the  estate  of  the  8ubscril>er.  When  such  desig- 
nation has  been  made  the  subscriber's  estate  shaU  have  no  claim  to  any  such 
amounts  unless  the  person  designated  should  die  before  the  subscriber,  and  in 
that  event  payment  will  be  made  to  the  subscriber's  estate.  By  written  notice, 
delivered  to  the  treasurer  of  the  company  by  which  he  is  employed,  a  subscriber 
may  change  the  person  designated. 

Eleventh.  Subscribing  employees  whose  employment  has  been  or  may  be  sus- 
pended by  reason  of  the  temporary  closing  of  the  plants,  and  who  shall  continue 
ready  and  willing  when  required  to  resume  their  service,  will  not  be  deprived 
of  the  special  allowance  of  $5  or  $3.50  per  share  per  year  during  such  suspen- 
sion. This  need  not  interfere  with  their  accepting  employment  elsewhere  dur- 
ing such  suspension.  As  presumptive  evidence  of  such  willingness  to  resume 
their  employment  the  corporation  will  accept  (1)  from  the  holders  of  fully 
paid  subscriptions  the  presentation  of  the  original  certificate  in  January  of 
each  year,  and  (2)  from  the  holders  of  partly  paid  subscriptions  the  retention 
by  them  of  their  subscription  during  the  preceding  year.. 

The  above  period  of  suspension  will  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  three  years 
limited  for  the  full  payment  of  the  subscriptions,  and  during  such  suspension 
monthly  payments  will  not  be  required,  though,  if  so  desired  by  the  employee, 
they  may  be  continued. 

Failure  to  present  the  original  certificate  as  provided,  or  the  withdrawal  of 
a  partly  paid  subscription,  or  the  failure  to  resume  employment  when  requested, 
will  constitutute  a  relinquishment  of  all  benefits  referred  to  in  this  circular. 

In  case  of  the  death  during  such  suspension  of  any  such  subscribing  and  con- 
tinuing employee,  his  estate  or  his  designee,  as  above,  will  be  entitled  to  the 
same  benefits  accruing  to  his  subscription  as  if  he  had  died  while  under 
employment. 

Twelfth.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  until  February  8,  1912,  inclusive,  and 
allotment  will  be  made  a  few  days  later.  The  first  deductions  will  be  made 
from  February  salary  or  wages. 

By  order  of  the  finance  committee. 

Unitbd  States  Steel  CX)bfobatxon, 
BiOHABD  Tbimble,  Secretary, 
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Committee  on  Investigation  of  the 

United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Waskingtof^  D.  0.^  Wednesday^  February  28^  1912. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Augustus  O.  Stanley  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  present  for  insertion  in  the 
record  certain  extracts  from  the  Iron  Ore  Manual  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior District  for  1911,  by  Rukard  Hurd.  This  is  a  book  which 
we  have  used  in  previous  hearings,  and  which  has  been  testified  to  as 
being  a  standard  authority  in  the  trade. 

The  extracts  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

■ 

The  Minnesota  Tax  Ck)MMis8ioN  and  its  Valuation  of  Iron  Ore. 

(By  RuKABD  Hurd.) 

The  history  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  district  would  not  be  complete  without 
referring  to  the  Minnesota  tax  commission,  and  the  manner  In  which  it  has 
accomplished  the  arduous  work  of  valuing  for  taxation  purposes  the  greatest 
known  Iron-ore  deposit  in  the  world,  of  the  Vermilion  and  Mesabi  Ranges,  con- 
tained within  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  in  the  counties  of  St  Louis  and 
Itasca. 

The  Minnesota  tax  commission  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
approved  April  23,  1907.  On  April  27,  1907,  the  three  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  to  serve  for  two,  four,  and  six  year  terms,  respectively, 
and  on  that  date  qualified,  organized,  elected  a  secretary,  and  were  then  ready 
for  busine8&  It  is  a  permanent  commission,  in  continuous  session,  has  been 
granted  very  broad  powers,  is  maintained  by  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$30,000,  and  obtains  such  additional  extra  appropriation  upon  request  as  it 
finds  necessary  to  facilitate  its  work. 

The  commission  is  hi  sole  charge  of  taxation  matters  and  of  tax  officials. 
The  commission  is  practically  a  court  on  taxation,  and  establishes  its  own 
procedure;  It  orders  and  grants  hearings;  considers  and  decides  upon  all  appli- 
cations for  reduction  or  abatement  of  taxes;  prescribes  and  publishes  taxation 
blanks  and  forms;  orders  reassessments  both  on  its  own  volition  or  upon 
certified  official  requests,  appointing  its  own  special  assessors ;  has  authority  to 
call  for  persons  and  papers.  Finally,  the  commission  is  the  State  board  of 
equalization. 

Among  the  many  matters  taken  under  immediate  consideration  were:  First 
The  determination  of  the  relation  of  tiie  true  to  the  assessed  value  of  realty 
prevailing  throughout  the  State  by  the  sales  method,  which  resulted  In  obtain- 
ing for  the  years  1902-1907,  inclusive,  a  record  of  53,010  real  estate  sales  amount- 
ing to  $98,647,719,  the  assessed  valuation  of  which  for  year  of  transfer  was 
142,892,017;    and 

Second.  The  placing  of  an  ad  valorem  value  on  the  realty  contained  within  the 
so-called  ore  belts  of  the  Vermilion  Range  in  St  Louis  County,  and  the  Mesabi 
Bange  in  St  Louis  and  Itasca  Counties.^ 

>  From  18S1  to  1897  there  was  a  tax  of  1  cent  per  ton  on  shipments. 
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The  Mesabi  Range,  after  hasty  and  often  unreliable  and  incomplete  explora- 
tion, had  only  been  opened  and  shipping  since  1892.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  value  of  its  grade  of  iron  ore  had  not  been  fully  commercially  determined. 
The  total  tonnage  was  not  known  and  explorations  were  mainly  incomplete  and 
unreliable. 

No  previous  attempt  had  been  made  to  locate  and  assess  tonnage.  Crude 
methods  and  arbitrary  values  were  used,  based  upon  previous  output,  or  ex- 
pected shipments  and  such  fragmentary  information  as  was  available.  The 
1906  realty  assessment  on  the  mines  amounted  to  a  total  of  $64,486,409. 

The  tax  commission  decided  to  avoid  arbitrary  methods  and  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  the  necessary  information  on  which  to  base  an  intelligent,  just,  and 
equitable  assessment  of  the  mineral  properties. 

On  June  18,  1907,  by  circular  letter,  the  commission  requested  all  owners 
and  operators  of  iron  ore  properties  to  furnish  by  July  15,  1907,  full  informa- 
tion concerning  their  holdings — tonnages  with  average  analyses,  character 
and  structure  of  the  ore,  date  and  term  of  mining  leases  and  amount  of  roy- 
alty, mining  and  other  cost,  average  price  of  their  ore  for  a  term  of  years  at 
lower  lake  ports,  etc. 

The  commission,  with  its  secretary  and  the  State  inspector  of  mlues,  then 
proceeded  upon  a  thorough  investigation  and  inspection  of  the  underground 
and  open-pit  mines,  of  prospects,  and  of  mineral  lands  on  the  ranges.  It 
became  apparent  that  many  mines  were  operating  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  and  shipping  high-grade  ore  at  low  cost,  while  many  other  mines 
had  a  higher  cost  and  lower  grade  of  ore,  and  many  others  were  mining  under 
adverse  conditions,  with  excessive  rock,  water,  quicksand,  and  a  low  grade  of 
ore.  Many  mines  had  ore  beginning  at  the  surface;  others  would  have  50  to 
100  feet  of  overbu;*den,  containing  many  millions  of  cubic  yards  that  must  be 
removed  at  great  cost  prior  to  open-pit  mining;  while  others,  on  account  of 
overburden,  could  be  operated  only  as  underground  mines. 

The  commission  grasped  the  situation  and  evolved  the  unprecedented  plan 
of  placing  an  ad  valorem  value  on  and  taxing  iron  ore  in  the  ground  and  by 
the  ton. 

Taking  the  Hull-Hust  and  the  Mahoning  mines  as  models  or  standards  for 
the  highest  type  of  mining  of  high-grade  ore  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions and  at  the  minimum  cost,  by  a  process  of  comparison,  elimination,  and 
adjustment,  there  were  created  six  groups  or  classes  of  active  shipping  mines, 
with  differentials  to  cover  the  varying  adverse  conditions  of  each  class.  The 
reserves,  part  of  active  mines,  or  independent  tonnages,  were  placed  in  three 
groups  or  classes,  according  to  their  availability  as  future  active  mines. 

The  prospects  were  assessed  as  near  as  their  value  could  be  approximated 
according  to  their  surrounding  conditions  and  speculative  value,  on  account 
of  proximity  to  or  possibly  being  part  of  known  ore  bodies,  until  development 
should  make  a  reclassification  necessary. 

The  mineral  lands  within  the  known  ore  belt  were  similarly  treated,  their 
values  being  gradually  increased  as  they  approached  to  what  seemed  good 
prospects. 

Within  90  days  after  receipt  of  the  tax  commission's  circular  letter,  mining 
companies  and  mineral  owners  generally  complied  with  the  request,  furnishing 
data  as  to  mining  cost,  analyses,  prices,  etc.,  and  complete  Inventories  of  258 
mines  and  reserves,  containing  a  total  of  1,192,509,757  tons  of  merchantable 
iron  ore. 

The  next  step  was  the  classification  of  this  great  tonnage  into  the  6  groups 
of  active  mines  and  the  3  groups  of  reserves. 

Then  was  considered  the  average  price  of  iron  ore  for  a  term  of  years  at 
lower  I^ke  ports  and  the  costs  of  production  and  delivery,  the  difference  being 
the  full  value  in  Minnesota  of  ore  ready  for  shipment.  Then  followed  con- 
siderations of  the  term  of  the  lease,  the  average  life  of  the  mine  and  the 
present  or  discounted  value  of  all  the  ore  In  the  mine  or  reserve  on  a  4  per 
cent  annuity  basis.  Then  came  an  Investigation  through  every  known  source — 
sales  of  realty,  United  States  census,  State  auditor  and  State  board  of  eciunllzn- 
tlon  reports,  etc. — of  the  average  iier  cent  prevailing  throughout  the  State  of 
true  to  assessed  value  on  all  realty,  and  the  application  of  that  ratio  to  this 
mineral  realty. 
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Proceeding  In  the  above-oatllned  manner,  the  tax  commission  defined  its 
classification  and  based  the  taxable  valae  per  ton  of  ore  in  the  ground  as 
follows: 


CLASSIFICATION   FOB   1907. 

Active  fiUnes, 

Cents. 

Class  1.  Inexpensive  mining  and  high-grade  ore 33 

Class  2.  Ck)mparatiyely  inexpensive  mining  and  lower-grade  ore ^ 30 

Class  3.  Higher  mining  cost  and  mixed-grade  ore 27 

Class  4.  Underground,  low  mining  cost  and  high-grade  ore 23 

Class  5.  Underground,  higher  mining  cost  and  medium-grade  ore 19 

Class  6.  Underground,  high  mining  cost,  excess  rock  and  water 14 

Reserves, 

Class  1.  Partially  developed  and  stripped,  about  ready  for  shipping 15 

Class  2.  Not  stripped  and  not  fully  developed 10 

Class  3.  Not  stripped  and  only  partially  developed 8 

Prospects,  unexplored  but  located  near  to  developed  tonnages,  to  be  assessed 
at  from  |2,000  to  $20,000  per  40-acre  tracta 

Mineral  lands  unexplored  but  in  ore  l}elt,  to  be  assessed  at  from  $3  to  $50 
per  acre. 

After  due  notice  and  a  public  hearing,  the  tax  commission  placed  a  total 
assessed  valuation  of  $186,720,026  on  a  total  of  1,192,509,757  tons.  In  addition, 
Ibe  assessed  valuation  on  1858  prospects  and  parcels  of  mineral  lands  was 
raised  to  $4,986,656.  The  personality  of  the  mining  companies  was  assessed 
and  the  total  was  $4,834,490. 

The  1908  grand  total  assessment  made  by  the  tax  commission,  after  due 
notice  and  a  public  hearing,  was  $174,273,632  on  a  total  of  1,193,728.959  tons, 
a  decrease  from  1907  value  of  $12,446,394.  This  decrease  was  caused  by  de- 
ductions for  shipments,  stock  piles  (assessed  as  personal  proi)erty),  corrections 
of  tonnage  estimates  hastily  prepared  for  the  commission  In  1907,  and  by 
revision  of  classiflcatlona 

In  1909  there  was  a  further  reclassification  and  the  establishment  of  rates 
for  active  mines,  their  reserves  and  subreserves,  to  use  In  determining  the 
assessed  valuation  per  ton  of  Iron  ore  In  the  ground,  as  follows : 

Classification  far  1909. 


Class. 

ActlTe 

Re- 

Sub- 

mines. 

serves. 

reserves. 

Ctntt, 

Centa, 

Centi. 

1 

33 

21 

15 

2 

30 

18 

15 

3 

27- 

15 

10 

4 

23 

11 

•  • 

6 

19 

10 

.. 

6 

14 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

•  ■ 

And  the  total  assessment  made  by  the  tax  commission,  after  due  notice  and 
a  public  bearing,  was  $199,008,838  on  1,310,190,194  tons. 

In  1910  the  tax  commission  made  the  customary  yearly  adjustments;  of 
deductions  for  shipments  and  stock  piles,  of  additions  for  new  tonnages  and 
reclassifications  of  certain  reserves  Into  rates  for  active  mines,  and  the  com- 
mission then  ordered  a  general  raise  of  5  per  cent  on  all  realty  In  the  townships, 
villages,  and  cities  (except  the  village  of  Gilbert,  which  had  no  ore)  contained 
within  the  known  ore  belts  of  the  YermlUon  and  Mesabi  ranges.  This  action 
of  the  tax  commission  resulted  In  a  total  assessed  value  of  $220,423,038  for 
mo  upon  a  total  of  1,347,596,291  tona 
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This  general  raise  established  new  rates  for  determining  the  assessed  ralaa- 
tlon  per  ton  of  iron  ore  in  the  ground,  for  the  active  mines,  reserres,  and  sab- 
reserves.  The  33-cent  class  changed  to  .3465  cents,  the  dO-cent  class  to  ^SO 
cents,  etc.    The  new  rates  are  as  follows : 

OlaasifiGation  far  1910. 


Class. 

Active 

Re- 
serves. 

Sab- 
xeserves. 

1 
2 

8 

4 
6 
6 

■  • 

CtnU, 

a8466 

.8160 

.2886 

.2416 
.1006 
.1470 

On/t. 

a2206 
.18M 
.1676 
.1166 
.1060 

'.'6640 

Omit. 

0.1576 
.1576 
.1060 

Reclassification  and  adjustments  are  necessarily  made  every  year.  From 
the  remaining  tonnage  of  the  previous  year  must  be  deducted  overestimates 
(subject  to  verification  by  the  mining  engineer  to  the  tax  conmiisslon),  ship- 
ments and  stock  piles.  New  developed  tonnage  and  increases  in  estimates  most 
be  added  and  rates  must  be  increased  as  properties  pass  from  reserves  to  active 
mines. 

Since  1908  there  has  been  a  yearly  increase  in  tonnage  notwithstanding 
decreases  by  revised  estimates  and  shipments,  and  there  has  been  a  largely 
increased  yearly  assessed  value. 

The  summary  of  the  work  of  the  tax  commission  in  assessing  the  mineral 
properties  of  the  State  in  1907-10,  the  State  board  assessment  of  1906,  and  the 
shipments  of  those  years  are  as  follows: 


Bwnalnlngton- 
nagelUy  L 

Assessed 
vsloe. 

liinnesota 
shipments. 

1006 

164,486,400 
186,720,006 
174,273,632 
100,006,838 
220,423,038 
232,466/403 

2S,6U,884 

1007  > 

1,102,600,757 
1,103,728,060 
1,310,190,104 
1,347,696,201 
1,368,236,670 

20,180,076 

1908* 

18.008,804 

19001 

20,284.406 

1010 « 

80,317,683 

1011 

23,222,296 

^Assessed  value  of  the  remaining  tonnage  only;  the  assessment  of  personalty,  prospects,  and  mineral  lands 
Is  not  included. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  reality  assessments  on  tonnages, 
prospects,  and  mineral  lands  in  towns,  villages,  and  cities  in  the  ore  belts  of 
St.  Louis  and  Itasca  Counties : 

State  board  of  equalization,  1906 L $64,486,409 

Minnesota  tax  commission.  1907 191,706,682 

Minnesota  tax  commission,  1908 180, 210, 693 

Minnesota  tax  commission,  1909 204, 526, 139 

Minnesota  tax  commission,  1910 224, 669, 845 

This  great  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  tax  commission  without  the 
slightest  friction,  without  drastic  measures  of  any  kind,  and  apparently  with 
the  feeling  among  the  operators  that  they  were  being  fairly  treated,  and  that 
they  had  every  opi)ortunity  of  presenting  proof  and  of  being  heard  at  all  times 
on  points  or  questions  at  issue. 

The  estimates  of  the  official  mining  engineers  to  the  tax  commission,  the 
School  of  Mines  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  of  its  representative, 
Edward  P.  McGarty,  EI  M.,  professor  of  mining,  in  verifying  tonnage  estimates, 
are  accepted  cheerfully  and  practically  without  question.  They  in^ire  confi- 
dence and  insure  satisfaction  to  the  operators  and  tax  commission. 

In  fact,  some  operators  know  through  this  source  for  the  first  time  the  actual 
fticts  regarding  their  property. 
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The  Guyana  Range  la  still  in  its  infancy.  Exploration  work  on  a  large  scale 
has  Just  begun.  There  may  be  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  iron  ore  awaiting 
dev^opment-— only  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  can  determine  this. 
See  special  Ouyuna  Range  report  in  this  manual. 

The  Vermilion  Range  also  may  have  a  new  life  awaiting  it  from  the  tonnages 
yet  undlscoYered. 

The  Minnesota  tax  commission  has  brought  to  light  vast  tonnages  and  yaluea 
It  has  assessed  every  tonnage  property  on  its  own  merits  regardless  of  owner- 
ship and  by  a  method  that  is  fair  to  all  concerned. 

Present   Value   of  Ibon   Orb   Royalties   of   Mineral   Leases   Containing 

Merchantable  Tonnage. 

(By  RUKARD  HURD.) 
NEWLT   CREATED    WEALTH    THROUGH    MINERAL   TALUE. 

The  recent  development  of  vast  tonnages  of  iron  ore  in  what  has  been  con- 
sidered a  wilderness  of  rock  and  swamp,  without  timber  and  useless  for  agricul- 
ture and  known  as  "  mineral  lands  "  or  *'  wild  lands,"  having  previously  only  a 
nominal  speculative  or  prospective  value,  has  brought  to  life  practically  a  new 
form  of  value — that  of  the  present  worth  to  the  fee  owner  of  the  royalty  on 
the  ore  therein  covered  by  a  mineral  lease. 

More  and  more  must  this  element  of  value  be  reckoned  with;  by  the  State 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  inheritance  taxes,  by  probate  courts  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  estates,  and  by  other  courts  in  adjudication  and  in  proceedings  of 
receiverships,  trusts,  bankruptcy,  etc.,  where  mineral  rights  are  involved. 
Newly  developed  wealth  usually  entails  litigation  as  to  ownership  and  value. 

EXTENT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  DIVERSFTT  OF  OWNERSHIP. 

To  respond  to  furnace  demands /for  tonnages  of  every  possible  grade, 
physical  characteristics,  and  structure,  and  to  obtain  even  a  reasonable  profit, 
mining  operations  must  be  conducted  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Oi)eration, 
equipment,  supplies,  wages,  carrying  charges,  etc.,  require  an  enormous  working 
capital.  Therefore  very  few  active  mines  or  reserves  containing  developed 
tonnages  of  iron  ore  are  owned  in  fee  by  the  operating  company.  This  would 
require  an  investment  of  capital  as  vast  in  proportion  as  is  the  developed  ton- 
nage, and  in  amount  almost  beyond  comprehension.  The  Vermilion  and 
Mesabi  Ranges  alone  have  a  total  of  nearly  1,400,000,000  tons  of  merchantable 
iron  ore  assessed  at  $225,000,000,  the  full  value  of  which  approximates 
1562,000,000.  These  mines  and  reserves  have  a  very  large,  widely  scattered 
ownership,  resident  and  nonresident.  The  known  tonnage  on  the  Mesabi 
Range  is  contained  within  some  35,000  acre&  There  is  an  equal  or  perhaps 
larger  acreage  within  the  so-called  Mesabi  ''ore  belt"  either  unexplored  or 
explored  and  found  barren  of  iron  ore,  or  located  as  to  almost  certainly  contain 
no  ore.  .^ 

MINERAL    LEASES. 

From  the  diversified  fee  ownerships  the  mine  operators  have  from  time 
to  time  secured,  ordinarily  upon  a  small  payment,  what  is  known  as  a  "  mining 
opUon"  or  the  right  to  explore  and  to  obtain  a  lease  with  the  privilege  of 
mining  the  ore.  These  leases  are  made  for  a  period  usually  of  50  years,  and 
the  amount  of  royalty  to  be  paid  the  fee  owner  for  each  ton  of  ore  mined  and 
shipped  is  stated  therein.  The  lease  also  provides  for  an  annual  minimum 
payment  in  quarterly  installments,  being  advance  payments  on  account,  and  a 
charge  against  the  maximum  royalty  on  the  ore  as  mined.  Such  minimum 
payment  is  made  quarterly  to  the  fee  owner  whether  ore  is  mined  or  not.  It  is 
practically  a  guaranteed  annual  income,  rental  or  annuity. 

As  a  rule  these  leases  are  executed  when  the  explorations  and  drillings 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  a  sufficient  tonnage  will  be  developed  to  Justify  an 
agreed  minimum  payment  based  upon  an  estimate  of  expected  minimum 
shipments.  Complete  explorations  follow  in  due  time  and  the  full  extent, 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  ore  body  is  determined.  The  fee  owner  receives 
regular  reports  of  the  explorations  and  mining.  Occasionally  leases  may  con- 
tain modifications,  such  as  a  sliding  scale  of  royalty  or  an  increased  royalty  for 
increase  in  metallic  content 

All  leases  may  be  surrendered  by  the  lessee  upon  giving  stipulated  notice, 
usually  90  days,  in  which  event  he  loses  all  advance  made  on  account  of  annual 
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minimum  payments.    Under  all  mineral  leases  the  operating  company  pays  all 
taxes  and  assessments. 

VALUATION  OF  DEVELOPED  LEASES. 

The  minimum  annual  payment  is  a  purely  estimated,  arbitrary  amount,  and 
regular  royalties  range  from  10  cents  to  $1.10,  and  even  more,  per  ton.  There 
Is  no  uniformity  in  ratea  Each  lease  must  be  valued  according  to  its  terms  and 
own  merit& 

On  mines  or  reserves  that  have  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  where  the  ton- 
nage is  developed  and  the  amount  and  grade  of  merchantable  ore  is  known,  a 
simple  but  accurate  method  of  determining  the  present  or  discounted  value  of 
the  total  royalty  of  a  mineral  lease  is  herewith  presented. 

THE  DETEBlf  INING  VALUAllOR  VACTOBS. 

1.  Unexpired  period  of  the  lease. 

2.  Amount  of  merchantable  tonnage  subject  to  royalty. 

8.  Total  value  of  the  same  calculated  by  the  royalty  rate  per  ton. 

4.  Amount  of  the  annual  minimum  payment  or  annuity,  on  estimated  tonnage. 

6.  Amount  of  annual  minimum  payment  or  annuity  on  actual  tonnaga 

6.  "  Life  of  mine,"  the  term  required  to  mine  out  the  total  tonnaga 

7.  Present  value  of  fl  per  annum,  payable  quarterly. 

BT7LE  FOB  DETEBMINATION  OF  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  B0YALTIE8. 

Total  royalty. — ^Multiply  the  tonnage  (reduced  by  the  equivalent  due  by 
reason  of  any  overpayment  of  annual  minimum  advanced)  by  the  amount  of 
royalty  i)er  ton.  The  result  is  the  totel  royalty  which  the  fee  owner  will  ulti- 
mately receive,  and  it  will  be  paid  in,  approximately  quarterly  installments. 

Life  of  the  mine. — ^Divide  the  total  royalty,  as  ascertained,  by  the  amount  of 
the  annual  minimum  payment  The  result  is  the  "  life  of  the  mine " ;  that  is, 
the  annuity-paying  period,  or  the  number  of  years  required  to  exhaust  the  ore. 
Provided,- however,  that  if  this  period  as  calculated  extends  beyond  the  lease, 
then  the  unexpired  term  of  the  lease  should  be  arbitrarily  considered  as  the 
"  life  of  the  mine."  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  operator  will  exhaust  ttie  ore 
during  the  life  of  the  lease. 

Present  value  of  the  royalty. — (A)  Where  total  royalty  does  not  exceed  total 
of  guaranteed  annual  minimum  paymente:  Multiply  the  annual  minimum  pay- 
ment, payable  quarterly,  by  the  present  value  of  one  dollar  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly,  at  the  assumed  rate  of  interest,  and  for  the  number  of  years  deter- 
mined as  the  life  of  the  mine.  The  result  is  the  present  royalty  value  of  the 
lease. 

(B).  Where  total  royalty  exceeds  total  of  guaranteed  annual  minimum  pay- 
ments :  Divide  Uie  total  royalty  by  the  unexpired  term  of  the  lease.  The  amount 
is  the  adjusted  approximate  annual  minimum  which  will  be  paid.  Multiply  this 
annual  minimum  payment  by  the  present  value  of  $1  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly,  at  the  assumed  rate  of  interest  and  for  the  number  of  years  of  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  lease.  The  result  is  the  present  royalty  value  of  the 
lease. 

This  method  is  a  practical  approximation  for  finding  the  true  present  value 
of  the  excess  of  developed  tonnage  over  the  assumed  minimum.  It  will  be  spe- 
cially noted  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  when  determining  factors 
have  yearly  variations. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  assumption  that  the  ore  will  be  exhausted 
before  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

Illustration  for  A. — ^Term  of  lease,  50  years;  unexpired  term  of  lease,  80 
years;  royalty  per  ton,  25  cents;  complete  explorations  develop  as  remaining, 
2,000,000  tons;  total  royalty  at  25  cents  per  ton,  equals  $500,000;  life  of  the 
mine,  $500,000  divided  by  $20,000,  equals  25  years ;  guaranteed  annual  minimum 
payments,  $20,000  multiplied  by  25,  equals  $500,000. 

$$0,000  per  year,  payable  quarterly,  for  26  years* 

Present  value: 

At  7  per  cent $289,104 

At  8  per  cent 219.  T96 

At  9  per  cent -    202.962 

At  10  per  cent 188.210 
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nUutraHon  far  B. — ^Term  of  lease,  50  years;  unexpired  term  of  lease,  30 
years;  royalty  per  ton,  25  cents;  complete  explorations  develop  as  remaining, 
4,000,000  tons;  total  royalty,  at  25  cents  per  ton,  equals  f  1,000,000;  life  of  the 
mine,  the  unexpired  term  of  the  lease,  equals  30  years;  guaranteed  annual 
minimum  payments,  $20,000  multiplied  by  30,  equals  $600,000;  excess  of  total 
royalty  over  annual  minimum  value,  $1,000,000,  minus  $600,000,  equals 
$100,000;  adjusted  approximate  annual  minimum  payment,  $1,000,000,  divided 
by  30,  equals  $33,333. 

$3S^S3  per  year,  payable  quarterly,  for  SO  years. 

Present  value: 

At  7  percent — $424,332 

At  8  per  cent 386.329 

At  9  per  cent 353.  803 

At  10  per  cent 325. 773 

DETEBMININO  INTEREST  BATE  AND  FACTOBS. 

While  under  the  conditions  named  the  security  of  the  investment  is  unque»- 
tioned,  for  calculating  present  value  the  determining  interest  rate  depends  upon 
a  number  of  factors,  such  as: 

1.  Average  worth  of  money  at  the  given  time  and  interest  rate  expected  for  a 
long-time  investment. 

2.  Fluctuating  yearly  income  as  the  property  passes  back  and  forth  from 
shilling  and  nonshipplng  stages,  from  large  royalty  income  on  shipments  one 
year  to  minimum  annual  payments  when  not  operating. 

3.  Quality  of  the  ore  and  availability  for  furnace  demands. 

4«  Amount  of  the  tonnage  and  the  time  required  under  normal  mining  con- 
ditions to  exhaust  the  ore. 

5.  Character  and  standing  of  the  lessee,  and  his  ability  to  meet  the  terms  of 
the  lease. 

6.  Possibility  of  a  surrender  of  the  lease,  depending  upon  whether  the  ore  is 
good  or  lean,  monetary  situation,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  lessee. 

Under  all  these  conditions  such  an  investment  demands  and  is  entitled  to  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  even  greater  than  a  highest-grade  preferred  stock  or  bond 
security  would  yield.  Capitalists  would  not  entertain  the  purchase  of  such  a 
proposition  at  ordinary  rates  of  5,  6,  or  even  7  per  cent.  While  10  per  cent  seems 
to  be  the  customary  prevailing  interest  rate,  it  would  appear  that  8  per  cent  to 
10  per  c^it  should  be  now  used  in  calculating  the  present  value  of  iron-ore  royal- 
ties ;  that  is,  the  investment  required  to  purchase  the  royalty  rights  of  a  mineral 
lease  containing  known,  developed  tonnage  of  merchantable  iron  ore. 

Royalty  only  baHs  of  value, — It  will  be  observed  that  the  assessed  or  full 
value  or  market  price  of  the  tonnage  is  not  and  should  not  be  considered.  That 
concerns  only  the  operating  company  and  the  tax  officials.  That  value  has 
gone  beyond  the  control  of  the  fee  owner  with  the  lease;  his  value  is  in  the 
royalty  alone. 

Valuation  of  undeveloped  leases, — On  leases  of  properties  not  developed,  or 
only  partially  developed,  or  containing  present  nonmerchan table  ore,  or  where 
in  underground  mines  an  estimate  of  total  tonnage  is  impossible,  any  appraise- 
ment of  royalty  value  becomes  a  matter  of  Judgment  of  experts  familiar  with 
mining  and  geological  conditions. 

Accuracy  of  information, — ^As  has  been  previously  stated'  in  this  manual,  the 
exploration  is  now  so  thorough  that  the  outlining  of  the  ore  bodies  and  the 
securing  of  accurate  information  to  obtain  correct  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
tonnage  and  its  grade,  especially  on  the  Mesabi  Range,  is  now  practically  a 
known  quantity.  To  a  certain  extent  this  holds  true  of  many  underground 
mines  on  other  ranges.  Where  formerly  their  ore  bodies  could  be  followed, 
blocked  out.  and  their  tonnages  known  for  only  a  year  or  two  ahead,  modem 
drilling  methods  now  disclose  the  geological  formation  and  determine  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  ore  body. 

Tables  of  present  values. — For  convenient  reference  in  connection  with  this 
subject  standard  tables  of  present  values,  quarterly  and  annual,  are  embodied 
with  and  follow  this  artida 
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Frioea  of  iron  ore  at  lower  porta  for  each  range  since  opening. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Iron  Trade  Beyiew.] 
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Old  Range-Vennilion. 
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1865      
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3.00 
5.50 
4.25 
4.25 
4.50 
3.25 
3.76 
4.25 
6.00 
4.50 
4.50 
6.00 
4.50 

$10.00 
8.00 
8.00 
6.60 
6.00 
6.60 
6.00 
6.37 
7.60 
8.60 
7.50 
9.60 
8.00 
8.25 
9.50 
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7.60 
9.00 
7.00 
4.50 
6.60 
4.25 
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4.76 
8.00 
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1858    

1850    

1800      
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1863 
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1866 

1866 

1867                     

1808    
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1871                

1872 

' 
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1874    

1876     

1878                

1879                

1880                    

1881                       

1882    

1883             

18B4>.             

1886              

1886                
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1888                
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1808         

1893      
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1894                
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1905      
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1907             
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1900 
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4.00 
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3.60 

1  The  Vennlllon  and  Gogebio  ranges  opened  in  1884. 
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Importi  of  iron  ore,  bg  countriet,  in  1901, 1908,  and  1909. 
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Tbe  above  table  Inclades  data  on  certain  factors  from  wbich  an  approximate 
estimate  of  tbe  annnal  consumption  of  Iron  ore  tn  the  United  States  Is  deduced. 
I^e  result  is  of  course  merely  an  approximation,  for  no  data  are  available  oa 
certain  factors  wlilcb  should  »iter  Into  the  Qnal  result  Tbe  elements  accounted 
for  In  the  table  and  estimate  are  (1)  domestic  Iron-ore  production;  (2)  etoclc 
of  ore  at  mines;  (3)  Imports  of  ore;  (4)  exports  of  ore;  (6)  stocks  of  ore  at 
Lake  ports;  (6)  zinc  realdunm  production. 
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Wlllism  and  John  H.  Cairaid,  at  ClncinnBtl,  Ohio.  nfs.s*iiier 
September,  1364,  bj  William  F.  Durfe*  st  an  eiptrimental  plan 
■t«l  in  1804  by  thaJJew  Jents  BteeJ  &  Iron  Co,  el  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mr.  YouNO.  I  also  submit  extracts  from  Report  of  the  Minnesota 
Tax  Commission,  1910:  Production  of  Iron  Ore  and  Steel  in  1910, 
bv  Ernest  F,  Bnrchard;  A  Decade  in  United  States  Steel  Dow,  Jones 
&  Co. ;  Iron  Ores  of  the  United  States,  by  C.  W.  Hayes,  Bulletin  394, 
Geological  Survey,  and  certain  extracts  from  the  Statistical  Attract, 
■010. 
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The  statement  and  papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Young  follows : 

▼ALT7ATI0N  OF  MII7ES  AND   MINERAL  LANDS  FOB  TAXATION  PURPOSES. 

One  of  the  most  Important  problems  that  confronted  the  tax  commission 
when  it  was  first  created  In  1907  was  the  valuation  of  mines  and  mineral  prop- 
erties for  purposes  of  taxation.  Prior  to  that  time  no  definite  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  quantity,  quality,  or  value  of  Iron  ore  In  any  given  description  of 
land  had  beoi  adopted  by  the  State.  The  attempts  of  local  assessors  to  value 
lron-«re  properties  on  the  hit  or  miss  plan  often  resulted  In  grave  Inequalities 
and  were  generally  unsatisfactory  to  both  mine  owners  and  the  State.  The  com- 
mission early  realized  the  necessity  of  devising  some  system  of  measuring  values 
that  would  be  fair  to  the  State  and  the  owners  of  mineral  properties  and  at  the 
same  time  be  so  scientifically  correct  In  principle  as  to  admit  of  little  dispute. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  biennial  report  of  the  tax  commission  for 
1908  outline  the  work  of  the  commission  in  classifying  mineral  properties  and 
in  determining  rates  of  valuation  for  assessment  purposes : 

"The  problem  of  taxing  the  Iron-ore  properties  having  come  before  the  tax 
commission,  two  questions  required  early  consideration — one,  how  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  such  properties;  and  the  other,  what  basis  of  valuation  would  be 
accepted  as  a  means  of  getting  at  the  value.  Upon  the  method  of  procedure 
two  limitations  were  placed— one  of  the  constitution  and  the  law,  In  which 
the  principles  of  the  general  property  tax  had  been  laid  down ;  and  the  other, 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  industry  Itself. 

"Many  opinions  existed  among  mining  men,  State  ofi[!cers,  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  public  generally  as  to  the  value  of  ore  in  the  ground.  The 
values  were  stated  to  be  for  ore  In  the  ground  from  5  cents  to  $1  per  ton. 
Even  mining  men  themselves  placed  the  values  for  taxing  purposes  at  amounts 
varying  from  2  cents  to  30  cents  per  ton.  There  was,  therefore,  little  In  the 
form  of  definite  information  to  be  had  regarding  the  basis  of  taxation  of  Iron- 
ore  properties. 

"  The  method  of  making  the  assessment  of  properties  on  the  ranges  was  the 
outcome  of  experience.  The  attempts  of  assessors  to  value  iron-ore  properties 
were  accompanied  by  complaints  of  inequalities  among  mine  owners  that  finally 
created  a  sort  of  de  facto  board  of  equalization,  which  determined  the  value  of 
the  different  operating  mines  according  to  output  This  system,  while  unsatlfr- 
iCactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  equalization  of  values,  was  accepted  by  the 
mining  men  as  more  satisfactory  than  the  valuation  made  under  the  assessing 
machinery  of  the  local  governments.  Every  two  years  the  mining  representa- 
tives met  at  Duluth  and  distributed  the  real  property  assessment  over  the 
operating  mines  according  to  their  output  The  small  mines  were  the  losers 
and  the  larger  and  more  valuable  mines  the  gainers  by  this  method  of  valua- 
tion. Prior  to  1897  the  tax  levied  upon  the  mines  of  the  State  was  at  the  rate 
of  1  coit  per  ton  of  output.  This  law  was  repealed  and  the  tax  determined 
by  the  assessed  value  of  the  mining  property.  The  commission  therefore  had 
no  criteron  by  which  to  determine  the  values.  Prior  to  1897  the  tonnage  tax, 
after  that  date  the  valuations,  continually  shifted  with  the  growth  of  the 
properties^  and  the  distribution  to  mines  according  to  output  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  principle  of  local  assessment 

•  «••««« 

"  The  problem  before  the  tax  commission  was  how  to  assess  these  properties, 
vast  in  extent  and  great  in  value.  The  first  step  was  to  secure  Information. 
Consultation  with  State  officers,  the  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  and 
newspaper  clippings  upon  the  iron  properties,  the  securing  of  State  documents 
and  the  reports  of  committees,  were  the  first  steps  toward  getting  Information. 
After  careful  consideration  of  the  situation  and  the  problems  Involved,  the 
commission  sent,  under  date  of  June  18,  a  list  of  questions  to  the  various  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  business  of  iron  mining  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
These  questions  were  so  framed  as  to  cover  every  important  phase  of  the 
mining  industry,  and  the  hope  and  expectation  was  to  secure  a  large  amount 
of  information  regarding  the  cost  of  operating,  output,  nature,  and  character 
of  ores,  method  of  mining,  and  nature  of  ownership. 

"After  a  great  deal  of  correspondence,  the  commission  received  late  in 
August  returns  from  practically  every  mining  company  engaged  in  operation 
and  from  Individuals  owning  Iron  properties.  This  data  was  supplemented  by 
information  gathered  by  the  commission  during  its  visit  to  the  range  In  the 
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first  half  of  August.  Through  this  visit  the  commission  became  familiar  with 
types  and  locations  of  mines,  character  of  ore,  and  general  conditions  existing 
in  the  mining  business. 

"  Meantime  the  questions  of  classification,  analysis,  and  value  of  these  prop- 
erties  were  being  considered  carefully  by  the  commission.  The  differences 
existing  between  mines  in  their  geological  conditions,  difficulty  of  mining, 
character  of  the  ore,  and  the  nature  of  mining  rights  made  it  impossible  to 
consider  all  mineral  properties  as  belonging  to  the  same  group.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  making  some  distinction  between  the  different  mines  and  proiq;>ect8, 
five  grades  of  operating  mines  were  created  and  four  grades  of  prospecta 
These  grades  were  determined  by  facts  secured  through  the  data  furnished  by 
the  mining  companies  and  the  observations  of  the  commission.  The  first  grade 
of  operating  mines  included  those  that  were  operated  at  a  low  cost  per  ton  and 
were  putting  out  good  grades  of  ore.  A  distinction  was  made  between  the 
mines  in  the  first  grade  in  that  practically  no  mines  approached  the  Mahoning 
and  Hull-Rust  in  ease  of  operation  and  character  of  ore.  Somewhat  more 
expensively  operated  mines,  though  distinctly  above  the  second  grade,  were 
placed  in  the  1-b  class.  There  were  mines  like  tthe  Biwabik,  Mountain  Iron, 
Burt-Pool,  and  Morris.  The  remaining  grades  of  operating  mines  were  de- 
termined by  the  cost  of  operation,  returns,  and  grades  of  ore.  The  pro^Ksct 
group  was  divided  into  four  classes,  depending  upon  the  state  of  their  advance- 
ment toward  an  operating  mine;  thus,  the  first  class  of  proiq[)ect8  were  prop- 
erties on  the  verge  of  mining  operations.  Good  examples  of  this  class  are  to 
be  found  in  the  instances  of  the  Gilbert,  Canesteo,  Frantz,  Iroquois,  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Hull-Rust  and  Mahoning  properties.  The  second  class  pros- 
pects were  those  properties  that  had  not  been  advanced  so  far  on  the  road  to 
operating  mines,  but  upon  which  drilling  and  testing  had  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  ore  in  paying  quantities.  The  third  class  consisted  of  forties  in 
the  neighborhood  of  good  tonnage  properties.  In  the  fourth  class  the  ore 
land  acreage  was  placed,  since  it  had  a  more  or  less  speculative  value. 

"The  last  of  August  the  commission  sent  notice  to  the  owners  of  iion-ore 
properties  calling  upon  them  to  appear  on  September  5  at  10  a.  m.  in  the  rooms 
of  the  tax  commission  at  the  capltol  in  St.  Paul  and  show  cause  why  the  valu- 
ations of  the  mining  properties  should  not  be  materially  Increased.  At  the 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  practically  all  mine  owners 
and  operators,  the  commission  presented  its  scheme  of  classification  and  a 
tentative  list  of  valuations.  Frank  discussion  and  criticism  followed,  bringing 
out  many  valuable  suggestions  and  much  new  information.  The  hearing  was 
continued  over  to  the  following  Monday,  when  the  commission  presented  the 
final  classification,  rates,  and  valuation  of  the  iron-ore  properties. 

"  The  factors  taken  under  consideration  in  the  Valuation  of  mining  properties 
are  as  follows:  (1)  Geological  conditions,  (2)  difficulty  of  mining,  (3)  char- 
acter of  the  ore,  (4)  character  of  mining  rights. 

'*  Mining  properties  are  divided  into  two  grand  groups— -operating  mines  and 
prospects. 

'*  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  valuation  of  operating  mines,  they  are 
classed  under  five  groups,  as  follows: 

"Glass  1.  (a)  Properties  where  mining  is  comparatively  inexpensive  and 
the  ore  high  grade.  (&)  Properties  where  mining  is  comparatively  InezpenslTe 
and  the  ore  of  lower  grade. 

**  Glass  2.  Properties  where  mining  is  somewhat  more  difficult  and  mining 
cost  greater  than  in  the  case  of  class  1,  and  the  ore  of  mixed  grade. 

**  Glass  8.  Underground  properties  where  the  expense  of  mining  is  compara- 
tively low  for  that  kind  of  mining  and  the  ore  of  high  grade. 

"  Glass  4.  Underground  or  milling-pit  properties  of  distinctly  second  grade, 
determined  by  a  higher  cost  of  mining  and  lower  grade  of  ore  than  in  the 
case  of  class  3. 

**  Glass  5.  Mines  of  Inferior  character  where  expenses  of  operation  are  ht^^. 

"  Prospects  are  classed  under  four  groups,  as  follows : 

"  Glass  1.  Lands  that  have  been  drilled  and  test-pitted,  and  where  stripping 
of  tlie  overburden  has  been  carried  on.  In  other  words,  where  the  property 
is  about  to  become  a  mine. 

''Glass  2.  Lands  that  have  been  drilled  and  test-pitted,  and  ore  found  in 
some  abundance. 

"  Glass  3.  Unexplored  lands  near  good  mining  properties. 

"  Glass  4.  Lands  that  have  not  been  explored,  but  are  in  the  well-known  ore 
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*'  Rates  of  valuation. 
[Per  ton  In  the  ground.] 
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"In  the  determination  of  the  ratee  the  commission  was  confronted  by  a 
number  of  serious  problems — how  to  get  a  taxable  valuation  of  iron  properties 
that  would  be  fair  to  the  State  and  to  the  owners  of  the  properties.  The  rates 
arrived  at  were  in  the  main  determined  by  several  factors : 

"  First  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  mining  and  the  average  price  of 
ore  during  the  last  three  years. 

"Second.  By  the  present  worth  of  the  difference  for  a  period  of  20  years 
on  a  basis  of  4  per  cent  rate  of  interest. 

"  Third.  By  the  percentage  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  property  in  the 
State  to  the  full  value  of  such  property. 

"  The  fact  that  the  differences  in  mining  cost  vary  greatly  with  the  different 
properties,  due  to  managemoit,  condition  of  the  mine,  presence  of  water,  depth 
of  ore,  character  of  equipment,  grades  and  location  of  ores,  required  the  creat- 
ing of  more  tlian  one  class  of  mining  properties.  The  classes  referred  to  In  the 
memorandum  above  were  created  and  the  rates  established  for  them  were  de- 
termined as  far  as  possible  by  the  differences  between  mines  in  cost  of  opera- 
tion, difficulty  of  mining,  and  grade  of  ore.  This  method  of  valuation  left  much 
to  be  desired,  but  no  better  one  was  suggested  at  the  hearing  of  mine  owners, 
and  it  was  the  best  that  the  commission  could  do  under  the  ad  valorem  require- 
ments of  the  law." 

Swtnmary  of  retutts. — Having  decided  upon  classification  and  rates,  the  com- 
mission proceeded  to  list  and  classify  the  2,116  different  mines,  mineral  prop- 
erties, and  prospects.  The  reports  submitted  by  the  mining  companies  and 
owners  of  iron  properties  in  St  Louis  and  Itasca  Counties  gave  a  total  tonnage 
of  1,191,969,757  tons.  The  commission  assessed  the  tonnage  properties  at 
1186,720,026  and  acreage  prospects  and  miscellaneous  iron  lands  at  $4,086,656, 
making  a  total  assessment  for  1907  of  $191,706,682,  distributed  among  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  mines  and  prospects  as  follows: 

Summary  of  tonnages  and  valuations  hy  classes,  1907. 
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Class. 

Tonnage. 

Rate. 

Valuation. 
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43,185,685 

66,442,923 

25,176,067 

138,845,830 

91,494,763 

106,821,134 

271,863,523 

204,635.240 

244,604,575 

33 
30 
27 
23 
19 
14 
15 
10 
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814,251,276 
19,932,876 
6,707,538 
32,134,497 
17,663,975 
14,561,749 
40,779,516 

Praspecta.. 

"wi*TaiT"j4  miiiM 

20,483,518 

19,490,345 

634,736 

AcnafB  pcospects 

906,000 

Ofhcr'lroD  laiida 

2,257,700 

TotaL 

1,101,969,757 

180.975,726 

otIifT  landfl  in  Iron  belt 

1,730,956 

Total BMOflMiignt .,.,.  .. 

191.706.682 

The  total  assessment  for  1907  was  distributed  as  follows: 

St.  Louis  County $177,699,562 

Itasca    County 14,007, 120 


191, 706, 682 
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Summartf  o/  1908  aaessmcat. — The  1908  asaessment  of  mineral  properties 
WSB  baecd  upon  tonnage  estimates  haetlly  prepared  by  tbe  mining  companies  to 
meet  tbe  immediate  needs  of  tbe  situation.  In  addition,  tbe  tax  commission 
had  a  very  limited  time  In  which  to  classify  tbe  different  mines  and  mineral 
properties.  Some  errors  were  made  In  both  tonnage  estimat«s  and  classtflca- 
tlon  which  were  corrected  la  the  1908  asaesamenL  While  the  reclasslflcation 
resalted  In  a  tonnage  Increase  of  1,219,202  tons,  there  was  a  net  decrease  of 
|11,49G,9S9  In  the  assessed  value  of  mineral  properties  as  compared  with  1907. 
the  total  assessment  for  1908  being  $180,210,693.  This  amount  was  distributed 
pmnng  the  different  classes  of  qilnea  and  prospects  qb  follows: 


Bammary  of  tonnage*  and  valuatUmt  bv  (battel 
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Tbe  total  assepsment  for  1908  was  distributed  as  follows: 
St  Louts  County 


180,210,683 
The  asaetsment  of  1909. — In  1909  a  rcarranganeut  of  classes  waB  made,  the 
various  mineral  propertleB  being  classtOed  as  active  minea,  reserves,  and  snh- 
reserve&    The  new  classes  and  rates  were  as  follows: 
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Tbe  only  change  made  in  tbe  active  mines  In  the  new  classification  was  In  the 
class  number,  lb  being  ellminatHl,  and  the  classes  numbered  from  1  to  6 
consecQttvely.  Considerable  change,  however,  was  made  In  the  reserve  classes, 
five  new  classes  being  added  and  a  substantial  Increase  lu  rates  mode  In  two 
other  classes.  It  waa  felt  that  certain  reserves  adjacent  to  active  mines  and 
shortly  to  become  shipping  mines  shonld  take  a  higher  rate  than  the  one  flrst 
Imposed  by  tbe  commission.  Subreserves  are  a  secondary  class  of  reserves 
somewhat  more  remote  from  certain  classes  of  active  mlnea  than  reserves. 

A  number  of  prospects  now  called  reserves  became  active  mines  dnrhig  1908 
and  were  reclassified  In  1909,  taking  the  higher  rate  imposed  on  shipping  mines. 
New  tonnages  were  added  and  a  numher  of  new  properties  were  placed  In  the 
reserve  or  prospect  class  and  assessed  accordingly.  Of  the  total  tonnage 
increase  of  117,001,235  tons  over  1908,  ]2,[i22,887  tons  were  added  as  the  reanlt 
(>f  the  work  of  the  school  of  mines  in  verifying  estimates,  tbe  balance  coming 
from  corrected  reports,  additional  explorations,  and  new  discoveries.  Tbe  total 
nssi'ssed  values  of  tonnages,  reserves,  and  other  lands  la  Ihe  Iron  belt  amounted 
to  f204.D2G.lo9.  being  an  increase  of  $24,315,446  over  190S. 

A  detailed  statement  showing  tonnages  and  valuations  by  classes  and  by 
t  districts  follows: 
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Butamart/  of  tonnaget  ani  oa^uaMon  by  clasiea,  1909. 


CIU9. 
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204,626,138 
TAe  J9iO  assessment. — Cbanges  were  made  in  the  claselQcation  of  a  number 
of  mineral  propertleB  in  1910.  Severai  reserves  bad  become  sblpping  mines 
during  1909  and  were  rec!nased  and  aaseased  ob  active  mlnea  In  1910.  New 
tonnages,  developed  bf  explorations  and  tbrougb  tbe  woric  of  the  scbool  of 
mines,  were  added  to  tbe  aBsesament  rolls.  Tbe  total  Increase  In  tonnage 
amounted  to  GC.G90,593  tons,  from  whlcb  29,284,496  tone  were  deducted  for 
sblpments  during  tbe  year,  making  a  net  tounage  increase  over  1909  of 
37,406,007  tons. 

Kent  rates,  1910. — After  the  work  of  reclassification  bad  bem  completed  and 
new  tonnages  and  reserves  bad  been  added  to  tbe  aBseasment  rolls,  the  com- 
mission made  a  genera)  raise  of  5  per  cent  on  all  mines,  reserves  and  otber 
lands  In  tbe  ore  belt.  Under  tbls  increase  tbe  rates  used  for  determining  the 
taxnble  value  of  Iron  ore  In  the  ground  in  1910  were  as  follows: 
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Tbe  total  assessed  values  of  mines,  reserves,  and  other  lands  In  the  ore  I>elt 
nnder  the  new  rates  adopted  in  1910  amounted  to  $224,669,845,  being  a  net  bi- 
crease  of  $20,143,706  over  1909,  and  a  total  Increase  of  $44,459,152,  or  217 
per  cent  oi-er  1908. 

A  detailed  stutement  showing  tonnages  and  valuatlona  b;  classes  and  by 
assessment  districts  follows: 
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Bummarv  of  tonnatKt  and  vaEiwIlotM  bv  cUutet,  1910. 
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224.668,845 
Tbe  following  la  a  comparative  snmmarr  of  tonnaees  and  tonnage  valaatlons. 
togetber  wttb  tbe  BBsesaed  valuatluo  of  other  lands  In  the  Iron-ore  belt  and 
tbe  total  asaesaed  values  for  the  years  1906  to  1910,  laclualre: 

0<mpara((re  svmmaTy  of  tonnagei  and  vaiuatioru,  1306-1910. 


y*ara. 

Total 
tooaagts. 

ValustloD 
dlberlud*. 

Total 
vahiiLon. 

1,I«1.9»,TST 
l.in.lBS.BSa 

i:3io;i«:iM 

1.3*7.H>8,au 

120,423,108 

6,SII,301 
t.  240, 907 

liilSiS 

w.st 

Average  at»essed  value  per  (on.— The  folIowluK  table  ahona  the  tonnage  and 
valuation  of  mines  and  reserves  separately,  and  the  average  assessed  value  per 
ton  for  the  years  1907,  1808,  190a,  and  1910; 

Average  aate»ieA  value  per  ton  of  minei  and 


.». 

v«. 

Ttnaagt, 

..„„... 

Average 

Tomuge. 

ValuaUoo. 

Jjffi 

in,  966, 410 
370.  W1,  SSI 
4(H,003,09S 
47S,47fi,23S 

tlM.Kl.Bll 
84,018,472 
90, 497,  473 
112, 010,  &U 

7i.» 

23.' B 

721,in3,S47 
B22,2M.07S 
906,187,099 

i«:m;iS 

The  forgoing  summaries  of  asBessed  values  do  not  include  tbe  assessed 
value  of  Btocl;  piles  or  tbe  other  [lorsonal  pro[>erty  assessment  of  tbe  various 
mining  companies  and  mine  oiwratots,  which  amounts  approximately  to 
K!>00,000  annually. 
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Ore  MJUpmenis. — ^The  following  table  gives  the  ore  shipments  from  St  Louis 
and  Itasca  Counties  for  the  past  five  years : 

TOXIB. 

1906 25, 611, 884 

1907 29, 180. 975 

1906 18, 008, 894 

1909 29.  284.  496 

1910 80, 808, 688 

State  mineral  leases. — ^Under  chapter  14,  Laws  of  1907,  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  issuing  of  permits  to  explore  State  lands  for  minerals  were 
repealed. 

No  mineral  leases  have  been  issued  since  February  13, 1908.  Up  to  that  date 
a  total  of  872  mineral  leases  had  been  issued  by  the  State,  of  which  number 
276^  were  still  in  force  when  the  last  assessment  was  made,  May  1,  1910.  Of 
this  number  tonnages  have  been  developed  on  only  49  leasea  The  total  pay- 
ments received  by  the  State  from  mineral  leases  and  contracts  and  royalty  on 
iron  ore  to  August  1,  1910,  amounted  to  $1,902,780.12. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  State  mineral  leases  upon  which 
tonnages  have  been  actually  developed  on  the  differ^it  classes  of  State  lands, 
the  estimated  tonnage  and  the  assessed  value  of  the  same. 

Tonnage  and  assessed  value  of  49  Btate  mineral  leases,  1910. 
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106,294,969 

8,844,871 

31,069,977 


145,199,817 


valoe. 


813,460,239 

857,606 

2,717,568 


17,035,312 


Conclusion, — Since  the  organization  of  the  tax  commission  in  1907,  the  as- 
sessed value  of  mineral  lands  has  increased  from  $64,486,409  to  $224,669,845, 
a  gain  of  $160,188,486,  or  248  per  cent,  in  four  years.  In  1906  the  assessed 
value  of  mineral  properties  represented  8.5  per  cent  of  the  total  real  estate 
assessment  of  the  entire  State,  while  in  1910  it  had  increased  to  22.2  per  cent 
of  the  total.  This  large  Increase  is  due  in  part  to  the  opening  up  of  new 
mines  and  to  the  development  of  new  tonnages  by  explorations,  and  in  part 
to  the  comprehensive  method  inaugurated  and  followed  by  the  commission  of 
ascertaining  and  verifying  tonnages  and  values  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  commission  to  keep  in  close  touch  at  all  times 
with  development  work  on  the  iron  range&  We  are  thus  enabled  to  keep  fully 
informed  of  new  discoveries  and  new  tonnages,  of  changes  from  reserves  to 
active  mines,  and  of  many  other  matters  of  importance  affecting  mineral  values. 
Our  records  contain  complete  data  of  each  40-acre  tract  of  land  in  the  iron-ore 
belt  and  when  drilled  or  test-pitted  show  grades,  tonnages,  classification,  and 
assessed  values.  Mining  companies  and  owners  of  mineral  properties  that 
have  been  explored  readily  respond  to  our  requests  for  information  rtiating 
to  their  properties,  and  in  nearly  every  case  furnish  us  with  blue  prints 
showing  explorations  and  analyses  of  ore  samples,  for  which  courtesy  we  here 
desire  to  make  due  acknowledgment 

We  believe  that  the  commission  has  the  mining  situation  well  in  hand  and 
that  the  method  adopted  of  classifying  and  valuing  the  various  mineral  prop- 
erties and  of  verifying  tonnage  estimates  and  grades  enables  us  to  determine 
values  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  and  to  equitably  assess  the  great 
iron-ore  deposits  of  the  State  as  rapidly  as  explorations  furnish  us  with  the 
necessary  dEita. 


>  Forty-two  of  these  were  canceled  Nov.  1,  1010. 
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THE    BA8IB    OF   VALUATION. 

The  most  embarrassing  matter  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
existing  tax  laws  of  this  State  is  that  of  the  valuation  of  taxable  proi>erty. 
Before  the  adoption  of  the  "  wide-open  "  amendment  of  1906  the  constitution 
provided  that  property  should  be  taxed  "  according  to  its  true  value  in  money." 
The  statutes  (sec.  810,  Revised  Laws,  1905)  ^lacted  prior  to  the  amendm^it 
provide  that  "all  property  shall  be  assessed  at  its  true  and  full  value  in 
money."  The  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment  renders  it  unnecessary 
at  this  time  to  discuss  whether  the  words  "  according  to  "  in  the  constitution  as 
it  was  are  synonymous  with  the  word  "  at "  in  the  statute ;  that  is,  whether  an 
assessment  of  property  must  necessarily  be  "  at "  its  true  value  in  order  to  be 
"according  to"  that  value.  While  the  amended  constitution  provides  merely 
that  "  taxes  e^all  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  subjects,"  it  is  silent  upon 
the  matter  of  assessment  But  the  statute  remains  requiring  that  property 
shall  be  assessed  at  its  "  true  and  full  value." 

In  defiant  contrast  to  this  unequivocal  mandate  of  the  law  is  the  notorious 
fact  that  never  since  the  soil  of  Minnesota  has  been  taxable  has  this  law  been 
obeyed.  Property  has  not  been  assessed  at  its  true  or  full  value,  nor  has  any 
serious  attempt  ever  been  made  to  so  assess  it  The  uniform,  universal  custom 
throughout  the  entire  State  has  been  to  assess  property  at  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  of  its  actual  value,  and  this  custom  has  had  the  long-continued  approval 
of  tlie  people,  the  silent  support  of  the  law-maldng  and  the  acquiescence  of  the 
law-enforcing  departments  of  the  State  government  The  truth  might  as  well 
be  franldy  acknowledged  that  it  is  a  dead  letter,  a  stillborn  statute  unenforced 
and  unenforceable.  Any  attempt  to  comply  with  its  provisions  would  be  revolu- 
tionary and  so  contrary  to  the  fixed  and  uniform  custom  of  a  half  century  that 
it  would  arouse  the  opposition  and  indignation  of  the  people. 

The  com/mAs8ion'8  recommendation  to  the  last  legislature, — In  its  report  two 
years  ago  this  commission  called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  matter 
and  formulated  and  recommended  a  bill  providing  that  property  subject  to  the 
general  property  tax  should  be  valued  at  its  true  and  full  value,  which  should 
be  entered  opposite  each  item  on  the  assessment  rolls,  and  should  be  assessed 
at  50  per  cent  of  such  true  and  full  value.  Such  assessed  value  should  in  all 
cases  be  construed  and  taken  as  the  value  of  such  property  for  purposes  of 
taxation,  and  should  be  the  values  upon  which  the  tax  levy  should  be  made. 

The  phraseology  of  this  bill  is  peculiar.  At  the  time  it  was  prepared  the 
validity  of  the  constitutional  amendment  was  pending  In  the  supreme  court, 
and  it  was  deemed  prudent  in  order  to  meet  the  possibility  that  the  amendment 
might  be  declared  Invalid  to  make  the  bill  harmonize  with  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  requiring  property  to  be  "  taxed  according  to  its  true  value  in 
money,"  the  theory  being  that  if  property  was  assessed  at  a  fixed  percentage 
of  its  full  value  such  assessment,  being  upon  the  basis  of,  would  therefore  bo 
**  according  to "  such  value.  While  not  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  this 
theory,  the  commission  doemod  it  best  to  give  it  a  trial  in  order  to  relieve  a 
situation  almost  intolerable. 

This  bill  also  closely  followed  the  law  of  Iowa  providing  that  "  all  property 
subject  to  taxation  shall  be  valued  at  its  actual  value,  which  shall  be  entered 
opposite  each  item,  and  shall  be  assessed  at  25  per  cent  of  such  actual  value." 
The  commission  at  that  time,  in  view  of  the  doubt  then  existing  as  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment,  deemed  it  wise  to  follow  the  prece- 
dent set  in  other  States  and  accept  the  form  of  statute  which  had  there  been 
tested  in  the  courts. 

Action  hy  the  legislature. — ^This  bill  was  amended  in  the  legislature  by  reduc- 
ing the  specified  percentage  from  50  to  40  per  cent  and  In  that  condition  was 
ultimately  defeated.  But  the  legislature,  recognizing  the  embarrassments  of 
the  situation,  jjassed  the  following  concurrent  resolution,  viz : 

''Be  it  resolved  hy  the  senate,  the  house  of  representatives  concurring: 
That  whereas  the  basis  of  valuation  of  property  for  taxation  in  this  State 
has  actually  been  other  than  Its  true  value,  and  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
various  counties,  munlcii>allties,  and  State  Institutions  have  been  regulated 
so  as  to  accord  with  the  present  taxable  valuation  of  property ;  and 

*'  Whereas  there  is  legislation  i)ending  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  more 
uniform  basis  of  actual  valuation  for  taxation,  and  such  a  basis  would  affect 
the  affairs  of  State  Institutions,  municipalities,  and  counties:  Therefore  be  it 
resolved  by  the  senate,  the  house  of  representatives  concurring: 
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That  the  State  tax  commission  be,  and  It  hereby  is,  requested  to  take  Into 
consideration  in  any  regulation  it  may  malce  as  to  the  valuation  of  property 
for  taxation  the  values  which  have  heretofore  been  given  such  property,  and 
that  the  commission  so  act  as  not  to  create  any  radical  changes  in  tne  present 
assessed  valuation,  such  as  would  derange  the  relations  which  have  been 
created  and  now  exist  between  the  incomes  and  salaries  paid  by  different 
institutions,  municipalities,  and  public  offices  throughout  the  State,  and  thereby 
allow  the  present  relative  values  to  continue  until  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature." 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution  the  commission  in  Its  equalization  of 
assessm^its  in  1909  and  1910  made  no  departure  from  the  custom  so  long  in 
Togne. 

An  emharrasHng  situation, — ^The  troublesome  condition  again  confronts  us 
and  is  productive  of  Increasing  embarrassment  in  every  direction.  Letters  from 
local  assessors  and  county  officers  are  constantly  being  received  asking  for  in- 
structions or  suggestions  as  to  what  percentage  should  be  used  in  the  valuation 
of  property  for  taxation.  The  only  reply  which  the  commission  has  been  able 
to  make  was  to  call  attention  to  the  statute  prescribing  that  property  should  be 
assessed  at  its  full  value  and  to  the  legislative  resolution  requesting  that  it 
should  not  be  so  assessed. 

Necessity  for  immediate  action, — ^We  earnestly  protest  that  the  matter  should 
no  longer  be  left  in  the  chaotic  and  contradictory  condition  in  which  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  Either  a  firm  and  strenuous  effort  should  be  made  to  raise 
all  assessments  to  the  full  value  of  the  property  assessed,  or  provision  should 
be  made  by  law  providing  for  its  assessment  at  some  specified  per  cent  of  such 
value,  or  all  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  (there  are  many  such  besides  sec. 
810,  Revised  Laws,  1905)  should  be  repealed,  leaving  the  whole  matter  in  the 
discretion  of  the  tax  commission.  The  situation  should  be  squarely  met  and 
the  question  solved  without  evasion  or  further  delay.  The  adoption  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  leaves  the  whole  matter  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
legislature,  unfettered  by  limitations  or  restrictions. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  commission  it  is  easier  and  better  to  make  the  laws 
conform  to  the  long-established  and  unbroken  custom  of  the  people  than  by 
drastic  legislation  to  attempt  to  make  the  custom  conform  to  a  discredited  and 
Ignored  statute. 

Reasons  for  proposed  change. — There  are  three  principal  reasons  why  the 
assessment  of  taxable  property  should  be  put  at  a  certain  percentage  of  in- 
stead of  at  its  full  value,  viz: 

First  The  indebtedness  of  towns,  cities,  and  villages  and  the  salaries  of 
certain  county  officers  are  limited  and  determined  by  certain  fixed  percentages 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  affected.  To  arbitrarily  increase  and 
more  than  double  this  assessed  valuation  would  result  in  largely  increasing  the 
debt  limit  in  such  municipalities  and  automatically  raising  and  in  some  cases 
more  than  doubling  such  salaries. 

Second.  Certain  special  fixed  tax  levies  for  school  and  other  State  purposes 
are  likewise  based  upon  the  annual  assessment  of  property  in  the  State,  and 
would  if  such  assessment  were  raised  to  full  value  enormously  increase  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  people  and  the  revenues  received  for  those  specific  purposes. 
The  debt  limitations,  salaries,  and  special-tax  rates  above  mentioned  were 
fixed  and  based  upon  the  customary  method  of  assessment  prevailing  through- 
out the  State  when  they  were  enacted,  and  not  upon  the  full- value  assessment 
required  by  law. 

Third.  A  fixed  percentage  of  true  value  and  not  the  full  value  itself  con- 
forms to  the  custom  and  habit  which  has  prevailed  in  this  State  for  the  past 
half  century. 

Reoomanendations, — ^The  important  thing  is  that  this  matter  should  be  defi- 
nitely settled  by  law.  This  commission  has  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  that 
the  assessment  be  placed  upon  the  fixed  basis  of  60  per  cent  of  the  full  value. 
It  believes  that  such  basis  can  substantially  be  maintained  throughout  the  en- 
tire State.  It  has  therefore  reformulated  and  hereby  submits  and  recommends 
the  passage  of  the  bill  designated  as  Exhibit  A  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 
The  commission  is  not  in  favor  of  merely  repealing  the  true  and  full  value 
provisions  in  the  statutes,  and  leaving  them  silent  upon  the  subject.  The 
effect  of  such  proceeding  would  be  practically  to  leave  the  basis  of  the  assess- 
ment of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  tax  commission  without  any  restrictions 
or  limitations  whatever.  The  commission  does  not  seek  and  should  not  be 
given  any  such  broad  and  undefined  powers. 
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Nor  Is  the  commission  in  favor  of  attempting  to  enforce  the  proTisions  of 
existing  law.  It  fully  realizes  the  annoyances,  difficulties,  and  evil  eCTects 
which  must  necessarily  attend  any  such  action  on  its  part  It  recognizee  the 
fact  that  stich  proceeding  would  be  revolutionary  and  so  antagonistic  to  estab- 
lished custom  as  to  be  productive  of  great  popular  dissatisfaction. 

But  if  the  legislature  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  existing  law  shall  re- 
main unchanged  and  that  assessments  shall  be  made  at  the  full  and  true  value 
of  the  property  assessed,  the  commission  will  reluctantly  but  in  good  faith 
endeavor  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  is  left  by  the  legislature  regardless  of  its 
effect  upon  the  debt  limit,  the  salaries,  and  special  taxes  and  popular  disap- 
proval above  maitioned. 

We  leave  the  subject  to  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  of  the  leglslatura 


IRON  ORE,  PIG  IRON,  AND  STEEL. 


By  Ernest  F.  Bubchabd. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Although  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1910 
broke  all  previous  records  by  a  small  margin,  the  total  volume  of 
business  was  not  as  ^eat  as  was  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  recovery  m  1909  from  the  depression  of  1908  was  so  rapid 
that  preparations  for  much  larger  productions  of  iron  ore  and  pig  iron 
in  1910  were  made  than  were  necessary;  consequently  there  was  an 
overproduction;  and  a  gradual  depression  markea  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  curve  showing  pig  iron  prodiiction  by  months  (see  fig.  2)  affords 
a  graphic  index  of  the  trend  of  the  pig-iron  industry  from  the  be^- 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  year  and  also  a  comparison  of  the  conditions 
in  1910  with  those  in  1907, 1908,  and  1909.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
year  there  was  a  steady  decline  in  production,  with  the  exception  of 
small  raUies  in  March  and  October,  neither  of  which  brought  the  pro- 
duction up  to  that  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  month. 
The  daily  production  for  December,  1910,  averaged  about  57,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  85,000  tons  in  December,  1909.  The  produc- 
tion for  December,  1910,  was  thus  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  that  for 
December,  1908.  On  December  31,  1910,  there  were  206  furnaces  in 
blast  out  of  a  total  of  473;  on  the  same  date  in  1909  there  were  338 
furnaces  in  blast  out  of  a  total  of  469.  As  a  consequence  of  the  active 
demand  the  iron-ore  output  exceeded  that  of  1909  by  5,734,297  long 
tons,  and  that  of  1907,  which  was  previously  the  record  year,  by 
5,169,115  tons.  The  total  quantity  or  iron  ore  marketed  in  1910,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  pig  iron — tnat  is,  not  including  stocks  left  at 
mines  nor  iron  ore  used  for  fluxing  other  metallic  ores  nor  in  the 
manufacture  of  paints — was  56,889,734  long  tons,  as  compared  with 
51,155,437  tons  m  1909  and  with  35,924,771  tons  in  1908;  the  out- 
put of  pig  iron  in  1910  was  27,303,567  long  tons,  as  compared  with 
25^95,471  tons  in  1909  and  with  15,936,018  tons  in  1908. 

The  ore  reported  as  having  been  used  for  fluxing  other  metallic 
ores  during  1910  amounted  to  125,172  long  tons,  valued  at  $446,996, 
as  compared  with  118,892  long  tons  in  1909,  valued  at  $297,594. 
Tlie  quantity  of  iron  ore  sold  by  the  miners  for  paint  during  1910  was 
reported  as  14,798  long  tons,  valued  at  $40,101.  Prices  of  iron  and 
steel  products  in  1910  were  at  their  highest  levels  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  but  they  bemn  to  decline  eany  in  February,  and  practically 
everything  but  rails  declined  steadily  until  August  or  later,  some  of 
the  products  selling  at  the  lowest  prices  in  December.  The  following 
price  reductions  per  ton  occurred  from  the  first  week  in  January  to 
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December  1:^  Bessemer  pis  iron,  $2;  basic  pig  iron,  $3.75;  Bessemer 
billets,  $5;  open-hearth  biUets^SG;  wire  nails^  $3;  cut  nails,  $4,  etc. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  iron  ore  m  1910  over  that  of  1909 
was  11.21  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  and 
steel  was  about  5.S5  per  cent  and  8.93  per  cent,  respectively. 
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FlouBB  l.--CixiTe  showing  the  pixxlaotion  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  steel  in  the  United  Stitei^  1870-1910^ 

in  long  tons. 

Figure  1  shows  graphically  the  production  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and 
steel  since  1870,  and  illustrates  the  major  fluctuations  tnat  have  oc- 
curred. 


1  Iron  Trade  Review,  Jan.  5, 1911. 
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IRON -ORE    INDUSTRY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 
FBODITCnON  OF  IRON  OBE  BY  COMICEBCIAL  DISTBICTS. 

The  iron  ore  marketed  in  the  United  States  in  1910  amounted  to 
56,889,734  long  tons,  valued  at  $140,735,607  at  the  mines,  as  com- 
pared with  51,155,437  long  tons,  valued  at  $109,964,903,  produced  in 
1909.  This  represents  an  increase  of  11.21  per  cent  in  tonnage  and 
of  27.98  per  cent  in  value.  The  average  price  per  ton  for  the  whole 
country  m  1910  was  $2.47,  as  compared  with  $2.16  in  1909. 

Iron  ore  was  mined  in  28  States  during  1910.  Of  these,  four 
States — ^Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Utah — produced  ores  for  flux- 
ing only;  part  of  Colorado's  production  was  for  fluxing  and  part  for 
pigiron;  tne  rest  produced  ores  for  blast  furnace  use. 

The  various  States  in  which  iron  ore  occurs  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  into  six  commercial  districts,  namely: 

1.  Northeastern  district:  Including  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 

2.  SaiUheastem  district:  Including  Maryland,  the  Virginias,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  (Borgia,  and  Alabama. 

3.  lAike  Superior  district:  Including  l£chigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota. 

4.  Mississippi  Valley  district:  Including  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas. 

5.  Rocky  Mountain  district:  Including  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 

6.  Pacific  slope  district:  Including  Washington  and  California. 
Each  of  these  districts  may  be  subdivided  into  mining  districts  and 

the  ores  classified  with  regard  to  variety  and  to  distribution  of  de- 
posits. These  subdivisions  are  discussed  in  another  section.  The 
Lake  Superior  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  districts,  and  is 
followed  in  order  oy  the  southeastern  district  and  the  northeastern 
district;  the  Mississippi  VaUey  and  the  western  districts  are  of  minor 
importance.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative  output  of  iron 
ore  in  each  of  the  commercial  districts  during  1908,  1909,  and  1910: 

Production  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States^  by  commercial  districUf  in  IBOS,  1909,  and 

1910,  in  long  tons. 


District. 


Northeastern 

Soafbeastem 

LAke  Superior.... 
KlariSBtppi  Valley 
Rocky  Moantain., 
Pacific  dope 

Total 


1908. 


Quantity. 


1,690,098 

5,484,821 

28,225,412 

154,380 

470,060 

(«) 


35,924,771 


Percent- 
age of 
total. 


4.42 

16.27 

78.67 

.43 

LSI 


100.00 


1909. 


Quantity. 


2,280,741 

6,197,717 

41,942,969 

96,428 

637,582 

(«) 


61,155,437 


Percent* 
age  of 
total. 


4.46 

12.11 

81.99 

.19 

1.25 


100.00 


1910. 


Quantity. 


2,605,318 

6,894,464 

46,420,226 

107,876 

861,850 

(») 


66,889,734 


Percent- 
age of 
totaL 


•  Paolfio  slope  Included  In  Rocky  Mountain  district. 
31672~No.  52—12 8 


4.68 

12.12 

81.60 

.19 

1.61 


100.00 
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P&ODTJOTION  OF  IRON  OBE  BY  STATES. 

The  following  table  ffives  a  comparison  of  the  iron-ore  production, 
by  States,  for  1909  ana  1910,  showing  increase  and  decrease  and  the 
percentage  of  increase  and  decrease  in  the  several  States: 

QtumtUy  and  value  of  iron  ore  produced  in  the  United  States,  1909  and  1910,  by  States, 


State. 


Alabama. 

CaIifoniia,a  Colo- 
rado. Nev  Mexico, 
Washington,  and 
Wyoming 

Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts 

Georgia 

Kentucky  and  West 
Viirinia 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

Total 


1009. 


Quantity, 

in  long 

tons. 


4,321,252 


637,582 

38,272 
221,016 

74,769 

23,888 

11,000,384 

28,075,149 

89,954 

543,720 

1,015,333 

61,150 

16,527 

666,889 

667,795 

6,474 

837,847 

1,067,436 


51,156,437 


Value. 


$4,096,455 


646,082 

141,274 
332,478 

110,287 

46,786 

32,282,622 

60,253,314 

210,853 

1,607,003 

3,072,323 

107,013 

28,547 

792,672 

907,282 

9,318 

1,693,188 

2,727,406 


109,964,903 


1910. 


Quantity, 

in  long 

tons. 


4,801,275 


861,850 

34,158 
313,878 

64,347 

14,062 

13,303,906 

31,966,769 

78,341 

521,832 

1,287,209 

65,278 

22,320 

739,799 

732,247 

29,535 

903,377 

1,149,551 


56,889,734 


Value. 


96,063,722 


877,223 

121,306 
482,669 

86,065 

29,105 

41,393,585 

78,462,560 

168,697 

1,582,213 

3,848,683 

114,237 

35,866 

911,847 

1,048,323 

34,003 

1,845,144 

3,610,349 


140,735,607 


Increase 
creaseC 


ITL 


or  de- 
1910. 


Quantity, 

in  long 

tons. 


+    480,023 


+    224,268 

-       4,114 
+      02,     - 


862  + 


-  10,422 

-  0,826 
+1,403,522 
+2,001,620 

-  11,613 
21,888 

271,876 
4,128 
5,793 
72,910 
74,452 
23,061 
65,530 
82,115 


+5,734,297 


Value. 


+11,087,267 


+      231,141 


-   19,968 
150,181 


»       34,202 

-  17,681 
+  9,110,963 
+1S,209,246 

-  42,156 
24,790 

+  776,360 
+  7,224 
+  7,819 
+  110,175 
+  141,041 
+  24,685 
+  151,056 
+   882,943 


+30,770,704 


Percentage  of 

increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (— )  in 

1010. 


Quan- 
tity. 


+  11.11 


+  36.17 

-  10.75 
+  42.02 


13.94 
41.13 
11.79 
10.32 
12.01 
4.03 
26.78 
6.76 
35.05 
10.03 
11.32 
+866.20 
+  7.82 
+    7.60 


Value. 


+  21.76 


+  35.78 

-  14.13 
+  45.17 


+  11.21 


21.94 
S7.79 
28.22 
9a  22 
10.00 
1.54 
35.27 
6.75 
25.64 
15.03 
15.55 
+364.03 
+  8.07 
+  82L37 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+  27.08 


a  No  production  from  California  in  1000. 
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In  the  following  table  the  States  are  arranged  according  to  their 
rank  as  producers  in  1909  and  1910,  with  regard  to  both  the  quantity 
and  the  value  of  the  iron  ore  produced: 

Bank  of  iron-cre  producing  States  in  1909  and  1910,  with  quantity  and  value  of  product 

and  percentage  ofeaA, 

10O©. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


J 


10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 


Bteto. 


Mtnmwota.,, 

Michigan 

Alabama 

Wisoonsin 

NcwYork 

Vlx)Sixiia 

Pennsylvaois 

Tennessee 

Colorado,  New  Jiexioo, 
Washington,  and 
Wyoming 

New  Jeisey 

Oeoigia 

Miaoori 

Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts  

Maryland 

Ohio 

Texas 

Total 


Production. 

Per- 

« 

Quantity, 
In  long  tons. 

centage 
of  total 
produc- 

tion. 

28,975,149 

56.64 

11,800,384 

23.26 

4,321,252 

8.45 

1,067,436 

2.09 

1,015,333 

1.98 

837,847 

1.64 

666,880 

1.30 

657,796 

1.29 

637,582 

.1.25 

543,720 

1.06 

221,016 

.43 

89,054 

.18 

74,760 

.15 

61,150 

.12 

38,272 

.07 

23,888 

.05 

16,527 

.03 

6,474 

.01 

51,156,437 

100.00 

Rank. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


11 
12 
13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 


State. 


Mtamesota 

Michigan 

Alabama 

New  York 

Wisoonsin 

Virginia 

New  Jersey 

Tennessee. 

Pennsylvania 

Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Washhigton,    and 
Wyoming 

Oeoigia 

Missouri 

Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts  

Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Texas 

Total 


Value. 


Amount. 


860,253,314 

32,282,622 

4,996,455 

3,072,323 

2,727,406 

1,693,188 

1,607,003 

907,282 

792,672 


646,082 
832,478 
210,853 

141,274 

110,287 

107,013 

46,786 

28,547 

9,318 


109,964,903 


Per- 
centage 
o(  total 
value. 


54.79 

29.36 

4.54 

3179 

2.48 

1.54 

L46 

.83 

.72 


.50 
.30 
.19 

.18 

.10 
.10 
.04 
.03 
.01 


loaoo 


lOlO. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

U 

16 
17 
18 


Minnesota , 

Mkhigan 

Alabama , 

NewYork 

Wisoonsin 

Vfaginia 

CaUfomia,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Wash- 
taiEton,  and  Wyo- 
mJog.... 

Pennsylvuiia 

Tennessee 

New  Jersey 

Georgia 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

Kentucdcy  and  West 
Vliglnto. , 

Connectlcnt  and  Mas- 
sachosetts 

Texas 

Ohk) 

Maryland 

Total 


31,966,769 

56.19 

1 

13,303,906 

23.39 

2 

4,801,275 

8.44 

3 

1,287,209 

2.26 

4 

1,149,551 

2.02 

5 

903,377 

1.50 

6 
7 
8 

9 

861,860 

1.52 

10 

739,799 

1.30 

732,247 

1.29 

521,832 

.92 

313,878 

.55 

11 

78,341 

.14 

12 

65,278 

.11 

13 

64,317 

.11 

14 
15 

34,158 

06 

39,535 

.05 

16 

22,320 

.04 

17 

14,062 

.02 

18 

56,889,734 

loaoo 

Minnesota 

Michigan 

Alabama 

NewYork 

Wisoonsin 

Virginia 

New  Jersey 

Tennessee 

Pennsylvania , 

California,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wyo- 
ming  

Georgia 

Missouri 

Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts  

North  Carolina 

Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia 

Ohio 

Texas 

Maryland 

Total 


878, 
41, 

8, 
3, 
3, 
1. 
1, 
1, 


462,560 
393,585 
083,722 
848,683 
610,349 
845,144 
682,218 
048,328 
911,847 


877,223 
482,669 
168,097 

121,806 
114,237 

86,065 
35.866 
84,003 
29,105 


140,735,607 


55.75 

20.41 

4.32 

2.74 

2.57 

1.31 

1.12 

.76 

.66 


.62 
.34 

.12 

.00 
.06 

.06 
.03 
.02 
.02 


100.00 
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KtODTTOTION  OF  IBON  OBB  BY  VAB.IETIBB  BY  STATES  AND  MININO 

DISTRICTS. 

Iron  minerals  are  classified  as  sulphides,  oxides,  carbonates,  sili- 
cates, etc.,  of  which  only  the  oxides  and  the  carbonates  are  used  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  except  a  very  small  quantity  of  by-product 
h*om  sulphide  ores  used  in  acid  manufacture.  The  ores  or  ux>n  are 
generally  classed  under  four  heads: 

1.  HematUe. — Including  all  the  anhydrous  seequioxides  (FesOg— theoretical  per- 
centage of  iron,  70).  This  10  known  locally  as  red  hematite,  specular  ore,  gray  ore, 
fossil  ore,  oolitic  ore,  etc. 

2.  Brown  ore, — Including  hydrated  sesquioxides,  such  as  limonite,  g5thite,  and 
turgite  (Fe^OsTiH^O — ^theoretical  percentage  of  iron,  59.8-66).  This  is  known  locally 
as  brown  iron  ore,  brown  hematite,  bog  ore,  limonite,  etc. 

3.  Magnetite. — ^including  magnetic  oxides  (Fe^O^— theoretical  percentage  of  iron, 
72.4).    Magnetite  is  known  generally  as  magnetic  iron  ore. 

4.  Iron  ecarhonate. — Including  carbonates  of  various  types  (FeCOg-^theoretical  per- 
centaee  of  iron.  48.2).  Iron  carbonate  is  known  locally  as  spathic  iron  ore,  kidney 
ore,  black  band  ore,  siderite,  etc. 

Hematite  has  always  been  predominant  as  an  ore  of  iron,  and  at 
present  constitutes  almost  nme-tenths  of  the  iron  ore  produced. 
Brown  ore  and  magnetite  are  far  below  it  in  importance;  each  fur- 
nishes at  present  about  one-twentiet^i  of  the  total  iron-ore  produc- 
tion. The  production  of  iron  carbonate  is  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  other  ores;  it  constitutes  only  about  one-thirtieth  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

in  the  following  table  are  shown  the  quantities  of  each  of  the 
classes  of  iron  ores  produced  in  the  various  States  during  1909  and 
1910: 

Production  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States  in  1909  and  1910,  by  Slates  and  varieties,  in 

long  tons. 


State. 


Alabama 

Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  and 

Wyoxnms , 

Conneotioat  and  Manachuietts 

Georgia. 


Kentucky  and  West  Virginia 

liarrland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

NewJeiaej 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

Ohio. 


Pennsylvania. 
Tennessso.... 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin... 


Total. 


Hematite. 


3,178,416 
542,744 


9,621 
46,000 


11,900,884 

28,976,149 

67,391 


63,187 


6,144 
298,818 


72,965 
1,061,981 


46,206,640 


Brown  ore. 


Magnetite. 


1,144,886 

15,000 
38,272 
211,496 
29,769 
23,888 


22,663 


80,715 
368,977 

6,474 
762,937 

6,606 


2,700,431 


79,838 


a64di720 

962,146 

61,160 


681,030 


1,965 


2,229,889 


Carbon- 
ate. 


16,627 


Total 
quantity. 


16,627 


a  Brown  on  is  included  In  magnetltft. 


4,321,252 

637,582 

88.272 

221.016 

74,769 

28,888 

11,900,384 

28,975,149 

89,954 

648,720 

1,015,833 

61,150 

16,527 

666,889 

667,795 

6,474 

887,817 

1,067,486 


61,166,487 
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Production  of  iron  ore  in  (A«  United  States  in  1909  and  1910,  hy  States  and  varieties,  in 

long  tons — Continued « 


1910, 


Stata. 


Atohmna 

Califtnnia,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Washing- 

ton,  and  Wyoming 

Coonectieat  and  Hanaohuaetts 

Georgia. 


KentockT  and  West  Virginia 

Maryland. 

MlGbigan. 


Minneaota 

Mteoori 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania. 


Texas 

Virginia... 
VTSDonsin. 


Total. 


Hematite. 


3,678,130 
656, 6» 


60,824 
47,483 


13,303,906 

31,966,760 

66,832 


64,788 


846 
301,838 


81,647 
1,148,846 


51,367,007 


Brown  ore. 


Magnetite. 


Carbon- 
ate. 


1,123,136 

15,975 
34,158 
253,554 
16,854 
14,062 


189,246 


22,509 


106,544 

430,409 

29,535 

821,131 

705 


2,868,572 


a  521, 832 

a  1,222, 471 

65,278 


632,409 


599 


2,631,835 


22,320 


22,320 


Total 
quantity. 


4,801,276 

861.860 

34,158 

813,878 

64,347 

14,062 

13,303,906 

31,966,789 

78,841 

521,832 

1,287,209 

65,278 

22,320 

739,799 

732,247 

29,535 

903.377 

1,149,551 


56,880,734 


«  Brown  ore  la  inoladed  in  magnetite. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  hematite 
comes  from  the  Lake  Superior  district  ^^chigan,  Mimiesota,  and 
Wisconsin)  and  Alabama,  the  brown  ore  from  the  Appalachian 
States,  and  the  magnetite  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. All  the  iron  carbonate  is  obtained  from  Ohio.  On  a  later 
page  is  given  the  production  of  the  principal  ranges  in  the  Lake 
Superior  district.  In  the  report  for  1909  the  production  was  given 
for  the  first  time  of  two  important  southern  nuningcenters,  the  Bir- 
mingham and  the  Chattanooga  districts.  Li  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict are  included,  besides  the  mines  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Birmingham,  those  in  eastern  Alabama  that  ship  ores  to  the  furnaces 
at  Birmingham.  In  the  Chattanooga  district  are  included  those 
mines  that  ship  ores  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to  Rome,  Ga.,  and  to 
Gadsden  and  Attalla,  Ala.  The  brown  ore  mines  near  Bussellville, 
Ala.,  and  in  west-central  Tennessee  are  not  included  in  either  district. 

Tlie  following  table  presents  the  production  of  iron  ore  in  the 
principal  mining  districts  and  by  varieties  during  1910: 

Production  oj  iron  ore  in  the  United  States,  by  mining  districts  and  varieties,  in  1910,  in 

long  Urns, 


Dlitilct 


Lake 
Bixmi 


Superior. 

Chattanooga. 
AdlrandacK.. 


Northern  New  Jersey  and  iioutheastem 

New  York 

Other. 


Total. 


Hematite. 

Brown  ore. 

Magnetite. 

Carbonate. 

Total.     • 

46,328,743 

46,328,743 

3,300,438 

601,682 
600,742 

3,802,115 

712,817 

1,213,550 

(«) 

a  1,146,080 

5508,601 
893,532 

1,146,080 

1,866,148 

598,601 

1,018,636 

22,320 

3,800,636 

51,360,629 

2,868,572 

2,688,213 

22,320 

56,889,784 

a  Hsmi^te  Is  inoluded  in  magnetita.' 


^JLBrown^re  is  included  in  magnetite. 
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TOTAL  PBOD1T0TION  OF  I&ON  OVB, 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  production  of  TAiious  types  of 
iron  ore  in  the  United  States  as  far  as  has  been  recorded.  The  Btatis- 
tics  from  1889  to  the  present  were  collected  by  Uie  United  States 
Geological  Survey;  those  for  I860,  1870,  and  1880  were  collected  for 
the  census  reports  of  those  years;  those  for  1875  and  1881  were  esti- 
mated by.I.  li.  Bell;'  and  those  from  1882  to  1888,  inclusive,  were 
estimated  by  Jamea  M.  Swank'  from  the  pig-iron  production.  No 
figures  can  be  obtained  for  the  production  oiTarious  classes  of  iron 
ores  prior  to  1889,  except  for  the  census  year  1880. 

Froduetion  oj  irtm  ere  in  ihe  VniUd  SlaUt,  18B0-I9W,  m  long  font. 


a  Includ«a  on  produced  bj  tnmtrs  o!  blast  FmnBaH,  esUmaled  b;  onuiu  at  800,000  (oni. 
t  Flfani  gtvan  an  lor  coaaoinptloa  of  domestic  one.     Toul  prodactloii  lor  ISBJ,  1883,  sod  1884  li  Md- 
m>te<raa  ll,lBa,ODO,  S,«W,(»0,  uuf  8,200,000  tona,  rapectlTc!;.    Siw  Mlnerel  Resouina  C.  6.  for  IBSS  ind 


In  the  following  table  the  production  of  iron  ore  in  the  United 
States  is  shown  from  1810  to  1869,  and  by  decades  from  1870  to 
1909,  The  figures  for  the  years  previous  to  1889  were  calculated 
from  the  pig-iron  production  and  include  imported  ore  as  well  as 
domestic  ore  used.  Ore  used  for  flux  has  been  deducted  from  tiie 
production  in  1908  and  1909. 


ol  Iron  HMl  itnl,  1881,  p.  m. 
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Produetton  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  Stala/rom  1810  to  1909,  by  dvadit,  and  ratt  of 


D««l«. 

Qoaiitltjrlii 

^^. 

D«Kl». 

"^Zt^ 

SSIT 

4B,<M,0I» 

«i;w;su 

383,T3£,1IU 

80.1 

10*.  a 

■  Iron  on  med  lor  dux  excluded  Inmi  prodootlDD  [or  1908  and  IWB. 

FBnrCIFAI.  ntON-OBB  HmBS. 

Durine  1910,  of  the  451  iron-ore  mines  that  operated,  191  mines 
produced  over  50,000  long  tons  of  iron  ore  each,  as  compared  with  160 
mines  in  1908.  In  1909  permission  to  pubhah  was  not  requested  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  iron-ore 

{iroduction  which  were  furnished  to  the  Qeological  Survey.  The 
iirgest  quantity  produced  by  any  sinde  mine  in  1910  was  3,190,093 
long  tons,  from  the  HuU-Rust  mine  at  Hibbing,  on  the  Mesabi  range, 
Minneeota.  Nine  mines  in  Minnesota,  besides  one  group  in  Alabama 
and  one  mine  and  one  group  of  mines  in  Michigan,  produced  more 
than  1,000,000  tons  each,  and  the  second  largest  quantity  was 
1,769,067  long  tonj,  produced  by  the  Red  Mountain  group  of  mines, 
between  Bessemer  and  Birmingham,  Ala.  Permission  has  been 
granted  to  the  Survey  by  the  owners  and  operators  of  158  of  theee 
mines  to  publish  theu:  production,  and  this  information  is  given  in 
the  followmg  table : 

7ron-OK  mivei  oj  At  United  Slata  Ihat  produced  more  than  50,000  Umg  ton*  each  in  1910. 


Ulnncnu'.'.! '. 

HemAlite 

::::£;::::::: 

■tanjL 

;:::£:::::::: 

S;;;;:;;;;; 

::::£:::::::: 

Uicblgu 

Minnesota...  - 

SSt---'"-' 

::::fc::::::: 
-fc 

nibbing. 

Cblahobn 

■"'Slf- 

Vlirlnia. 

Msftile 

....do. 

S!P^«™':::.::::;::::::: 

....do 

....do 

Elyj^ 

.-.do. 

do. 

Uagaetlee 

M^rtite".".::: 

Hranstlte 

!e&-.;:: 

'^^SSST"  *  '^■ 

IronUaontBln.... 

SSbT-;:;:::::; 

Woodwaid 

""S^- 

.""»":::::: 

ffisa";:::: 

Uinnesots...  . 

ir^""::::;:: 

do. 

IS^iiiiw:::::::::::::::: 

fifcis:::::::: 

filS,72S 

SH.SSO 
2SS.3Z5 

200, 33£ 
ITS.OSe 

ns,su 

105,178 
032,81(1 
023,410 
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Irori^T§  minss  o^  thi  United  States  that  produced  more  than  60^000  long  tone  eaoh  «n 

1910— tJontinuod. 


R&nk. 


87 

38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
00 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
60 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 


Names  of  mines. 


States. 


Olen. 

Linooln. 

Hamia,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Aragon 

Genoa 

Virginia 

Grant 

Queen  Group 

Corsica 

Monroe-Tener 

Albany. — 

Aurora 

Gary 

Tobln 

Miller 

Susquehanna 

Florence 


Sauntry-Alpena. 
iune... 


Lake  Angel 

Iroquois 

Utlca. 

Port  Henry,  No.  21 

Caspian. 

Hawkins 

Higgins 

Colby 

Baltic 

Bessemer,  No.  3  Shaft 

Elba. 

Brown  Mining  Co 

Laura 

Montreal 

Cunbria 

Mary  Charlotte,  Nos.  1  and  2 

Songo 

Sibley 

Ironton 

Republ  Ic 

Mooawk 

Hudson 

H  lawatha 

Dunn 

Crudup 

La  Rue 

American-Boston 

Fowler 

Gilbert 

Adriatic 

Agnew ' do 

Hartford •  Michigan. , 

Kellogg '  Minnesota 

Greeley '  Alabama.. 

Rlverton  Group Michigan 


Minnesota.. 

....do 

.:..do 

Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 

....do 

....do 

Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 

....do. 

....do 

Michl^^Bin... 
Wisconsin.. 
Michigan... 
Mixmesota.. 

....do 

Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota.. 
Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 

....do 

New  York. 
Michigan... 
Blinnesota.. 

....do 

Michigan... 

....do 

Minnesota.. 

....do 

Tennessee. . 
Minnesota.. 
Wisconsin.. 
Michigan... 

do 

Alabama. . . 
Minnesota. , 
Michigan... 

do..... 

Minnesota. , 

do 

Michigan... 

do 

Alabama. . . 
Minnesota.. 
Michigan... 
Minnesota. 

do 

do 


Pettlt. 

G  reat  Western 

Myers 

Loretto 

Woodstock 

TUden , 

Yaleo 

Mansfield 

Raimund,  No.  1 

Breitimg    Hematite, 
and  2. 

Brotherton 

Buckeye 

Hartley 

Richard 

Hemlock 

Sunday  Lake 

Crozton 

Brunt 

Cyprus 

Armenia. 

RoUingMiU 

Ottawa. 

Minorca 

Raimund,  No.  2 

Berkshire 

Soudan 


Nos.    1 


Minnesota. 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Michigan.. 
Alabama. . 
Michigan.. 

do.... 

....do.... 
Alabama. . 
Michigan.. 


....do 

Wisconsin... 
Minnesota... 
New  Jersey. , 

Michigan 

do 

Minnesota... 

....do 

.....do 

Michigan.... 

do 

Wisconsin... 
Minnesota... 
Alabama. . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota... 


Nearest  town. 


Chishobn , 

Virginia 

Mountain  Iron. 

Norway 

GUbert 

Eveleth 

BuhL 

Negaunee 

McKinley 

Chlsholm 

HIbbing 

Iron  wood 

Hurley 

Crystal  Falls.. 

Aurora 

HIbbing 

Florence 

Virginia. 


Mountain 

HIbbing 

Minevme 

Stambaueh.. 
Nashwauk... 

Vhrginia. 

Bessemer. 

Stambaugh. . 

Virginia. 

McKinley.... 

Cardifr 

Hibbing 

Hurley 

Negaunee.... 

.....do 

Birmingham. 

Ely 

Bessemer 

Republic 

Aurora 

do 

Iron  River... 
Crystal  Falls. 

Gadsden 

Nashwauk... 

Dlorlte 

Aurora. 

Gilbert 

Mesaba 

HIbbing 

Negaunee 

Biwabik 

Greeley 

Iron  River... 

Gilbert 

Crystal  Falls. 

Chishobn 

Loretto 

Woodstock... 

Bessemer 

do 

Crystal  Falls. 

Bessemer 

Negaunee 


Wakefield 

Commonwealth . 

Chlsholm 

Wharton 

Amasa 

Wakefield 

Chlsholm 

Mountain  Iron. 

HIbbing. 

Crystal  Tails... 

Negaunee 

Hurley 

Virginia 

Bessemer 

Stambaugh 

Soudan 


Variety  of  ore. 


Hematite.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

..-.do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Magnetite.. 
Hematite. . 

....do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do..... 

do 

....do 

do 

do..... 

do..... 

do. ... 

do 

k  » • •  aUU*  •  •   •  < 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

Brown  ore. 

Hematite. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Brown  ore. 

Hematite. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Quantity. 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Magnetite. 
Hematite. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


311,763 

309,305 

306,827 

305,020 

302,729 

299,046 

297,845 

297,284 

283,210 

272,629 

289,929 

268,906 

256,807 

254,895 

253,238 

246,563 

245,168 

245,108 

234,484 

233,063 

232,734 

231,634 

223,384 

222,160 

212,252 

211,711 

209,200 

205,968 

198,508 

196,438 

196,309 

195,741 

193,046 

191,838 

189,527 

179,905 

175,448 

160,219 

168,559 

168,553 

168,123 

167,283 

164,250 

163,967 

159,250 

154,127 

153,653 

152,272 

151,309 

147,190 

145,840 

145,210 

140,950 

140,796 

136,370 

134,562 

128,991 

127,647 

124,043 

120,922 

120,604 

118,675 

117,077 

116,479 
115,063 
113,512 
112,810 
110,887 
110,719 
110,085 
109,876 
108,751 
107,151 
108,892 
103,442 
102,089 
100,741 
99,916 
90,445 


a  July  to  December. 
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hvn^ire  mines  of  the  United  States  that  produced  more  than  50,000  long  tone  each  in 

/P^O— -Continued . 


lUnk. 


116 
U7 
118 
119 
120 
121 
123 
123 
124 
12S 
126 
127 
12S 
120 

lao 

131 
132 
133 
134 
136 
136 
137 
138 
130 
140 

141 
142 

143 

144 
145 
14A 
147 
148 
140 
150 
151 
153 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 


Names  of  mines. 


Atlantic 

Onondagft 

RlchTnond 

Orlskany 

Bamm  and  Fnoklin. 

Tioy 

Monica 

Puritaa 

Bartow 

Madeira 

Malta. 

Steinman. 

James 

Empire.. 

Mayylllc 

Anlolne 

Houston. 

Hector 

Winifred 

Mannle 

Gibson 

Peanon 


Champion 

RiTerside,  No.  575. 


Eoreka. . . . 
Cianberry. 


Savoy. 


Knox. 

Spanlding... 
lusslsslppi.. 

Bray 

Dnluth 

Cbamberiain. 
Caiatham.... 
StesmUler... 
Valley  View. 

Eodld. 

Section  30. . . 
Zbnmennan. 
Tecomaeli... 
Victoria 


Total  (158 mines).. 
Unspedfled  (33  mines)  a , 

Qrand  total 


States. 


Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota.. 
Michigan... 
Virginia..., 
Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 

....do 

Michigan... 

Oeor^ 

Minnesota., 
....do 


Alabama. . . 
Michigan... 

....do 

Wisconsin.. 
Michigan... 
Alabama. . . 
Minnesota.. 

....do 

Tennessee.. 
Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
Michigan... 
Alabama... 
(}eorgia 


Michigan 

North  Caro- 
lina. 
Minnesota.... 

....do 

....do 

Alabama 

Minnesota.... 

do 

do 

Tennessee. . . . 

Michigan 

....do 

Alabama 

Minnesota 

do 


Michigan.. 
Alabama.. 
Minnesota. 


Nearest  town. 


Iron  Belt 

Virginia. 

Palmer 

Orlskanv 

Hmnboldt 

Eveleth 

Blwabik 

Ironwood 

(^artersvllle.... 

Hlbbing 

OUbert. 

Binningham . . . 

Iron  River 

Palmer 

Mayrille 

Iron  Mountain, 

Woodstock 

Blwabik 


Hibbing 

Aliens  Creek 

Amasa 

Nashwauk 

Crystal  Falls 

Oneonta 

Cartezsville  -  Em- 

CX90JL 

Ramsay 

(Cranberry 


Ely 

(^hisholm 

Mesaba 

Birmingham. 

Hibbinf 

Keewatin 

Blwabik 

Chamberlain. 
Iron  River... 

Swansy 

Bhmingham. 

Chisbolm.... 

Elv 

Iron  River... 

Tecmnseh.... 

Virginia 


Variety  of  ore. 


Hematite. 

do.... 

do 

Brown  ore. 
Hematite.. 

do 

.....do 

do 

Brown  ore. 
Hematite. 

do 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

Brown  ore. 
Hematite. 

do.... 

Brown  ore. 
Hematite. 

do.... 

do.... 

Brown  ore. 
do. . . . 


Hematite. 
Magnetite. 


Hematite. 
....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 
....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do. .. . 

do.... 

Brown  ote . 
Hematite. 


Quantity. 


96,870 
08,427 
05,248 
05,158 
03,005 
88,253 
87,021 
86,444 
84,050 
82,022 
81,076 
78,657 
78,387 
78,135 
77,156 
76,341 
75,544 
74,333 
74,226 
71,905 
70,158 
60,450 
68,376 
67,024 
66,612 

66,210 
65,278 

63,033 
62,240 
61,686 
58,750 
57,067 
67,780 
57,239 
57,023 
56,004 
55,378 
54,403 
53,000 
51,250 
51,142 
50,064 
50,173 


48,111,574 
5,440,051 


53,561,525 


•  Indndes  the  output  of  33  mines  producing  over  50,000  long  tons  each,  operated  by  14  companies,  which 
object  to  the  pubUcation  of  individual  statistics. 


STOCKS  OF  IRON  OBB  AT  MINES. 

Ck)nsiderable  stock  was  left  at  the  mines  at  the  end  of  1910  which 
is  not  included  in  the  production.  On  December  31^  1910,  this  stock 
amounted  to  9^408,235  tons,  as  compared  with  6, 135, 171  tons  on 
December  31,  1909.  Besides  this  stock  at  the  mines,  stocks  are  left 
at  receiving  ports  and  furnaces,  but  these  are  included  in  the  annual 
production. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  of  stock  left  at  the  mines  on 
December  31,  1909  and  1910|  in  the  various  States: 

Stock  of  iron  ore  on  hand  at  the  mines  December  SI,  1909  and  1910,  by  States,  in  long  tons. 


state. 


1909. 


Alabama 

California 

C<dorado 

Qeoigia 

Kentuckv 

Maryland 

ICassachusetts 

IfifthigMi 

Minnesota 

MIssooil 

New  Jersey. . . 


717,163 

97 

700 

46,385 

400 

29 

711 

3,180,211 

1,678,540 

260 

113,773 


1910. 


710,340 


4,090 


1,020 

4,281 

4,698,665 

3,486,277 

8,625 

17,667 


State. 


New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia. 

Washington... 
Wisconsin 


Total 

Percentage  of  increase  in 
1910 


1909L 


347,288 

9,802 

4,400 

20,367 


1,000 

1,000 

107,077 


6,135,171 


1010. 


119,139 
17,430 
11,839 
14,848 
10,600 
11,348 


286,266 


9,406,235 
53.35 


PBIOB  OF  IBON  OBE  PBB  TON. 

In  the  following  table  the  price  per  ton  of  the  different  classes  of 
iron  ore  in  1909  and  1910  is  given  for  each  of  the  producing  States 
or  groups  of  States.  The  total  average  prices  per  long  ton  m  1910 
were:  Hematite,  $2.52;  brown  ore,  $1.76;  ma^etite,  $2.36;  carbon- 
ate, $1.61.  as  compared  with  prices,  respectively,  of  $2.17,  $1.68, 
$2.40,  ana  $1.73  in  1909.  These  figiires  represent  the  value  at  the 
mines  and  are  taken  directly  from  statements  of  the  producer. 
They  should  be  accepted  as  onlv  approximately  correct.  The  ele- 
ment of  inaccuracy  arises  from  the  fact  that  by  far  the  greater  bulk 
of  the  iron  ore  produced  in  the  United  States  is  mined  oy  pig  iron 
producers  for  their  own  furnaces,  and  the  value  placed  on  such  ore  is 
therefore  largely  a  matter  of  accounting.  Some  of  the  reports  made 
to  the  Survey  evidently  include  merely  actual  mining  costs;  others 
contain  an  allowance  for  sinking  fimd;  and  in  still  others  the  figures 
given  are  merely  convenient  pnces  to  use  in  charging  costs  against 
the  blast  furnaces. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  errors  are  almost  entirely 
in  one  direction — ^that  of  imdervaluin^  the  ore  rather  than  of  over- 
valuing it.  If  all  the  iron  ore  were  to  oe  bought  by  blast  furnaces  in 
open  market  from  an  entirely  distinct  set  of  iron-ore  producers,  the 
average  prices  paid  would  probably  be  considerably  in  excess  of  those 
now  reported.  It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  prices  given^  below 
with  those  of  the  Lake  Superior  ores  at  tne  lower  !Lake  ports  given  in 
a  subsequent  table. 
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Avenge  prtw  per  Ions  ton  of  iron  ore  in  the  Dniled  SlaUt  in  1909  and  1910,  by  Statet 


SUte. 

Emutlte. 

Bmwn™. 

M»gnel«*. 

CuboDBte. 

I«. 

mo. 

1«». 

IBIO. 

190B. 

mc 

ISO). 

mo. 

11,07 
1.00 

*i.i« 

•1.41 

ti 

1.83 

l.W 

tl.U 

l.M 
3.U 

XOT 

CtUbmiK,   Cokndo,  Ntv  Uedco. 

•1.00 

(i-flo 

1.2S 

Kmta^  ui'ii  Wtst  vii^lk". 

2.71 
1.08 
2.» 

Z.Z3 

i:£ 

11 

rs 

3.08 

J.88 

2.!1 

1.M 
1.30 

1.2G 

.ii 

.16 

l.M 
LIE 

a 

l.M 
2.W 

i!l 

a.  17 

2.S2 

l.M 

1.78 

2.« 

2.38  1      1  Tl 

°* 

APPABBNT  ANNUAL  ZBON-OBX  OONStUCPTION. 

The  following  table  includes  data  on  certain  factors  from  which  an 
ap[)roximato  estimate  of  the  annual  consumption  of  iron  ore  in  the 
Lnited  States  is  deduced.  The  result  is,  of  course,  merely  an  approx- 
imation, for  no  data  are  available  on  certain  other  factors  which 
^ould  enter  into  the  final  result.  The  elements  considered  in  the 
table  and  estimate  are  (1)  domestic  iron-ore  production;  (2)  stocks 
of  ore  at  mines  for  current  year  and  past  year;  (3)  stocks  of  ore  at 
Lake  ports  for  current  year  and  past  year;  (4)  zinc  residuum  pro- 
duction; (5)  imports  of  ore;  (6)  exports  of  ore. 


Apparent  eontumption  of  in 


n  the  United  State*,  1889-1910,  in  long  ttmt. 


Yew. 

DonuMlc 
Umon 

PfOdD»d.> 

Bt4>oki 

ISk" 

SMklot 

CI. 

Rildaiim. 

import* 

Exports 

Appuoit 

-ST" 

ii    i 
S    i 
ii    s 

ID             IS 

i  i 
1  1 

«           28 

i    i 

SI           84 

i 

40 

S 

87 
78 

1 

1 
S 

88 

i 

« 

i 

98 
33 

88 

IS 

3I,BSB 

Ii 
II 

Slaii 

88,248 
78,364 

Ii 

110;228 
141, M4 

1 

«ai,gos 

480,970 

11 

'090l440 

1,000,300 
1,120,188 

2,801,081 

■la 
lis 

40«a8 

Is 

ii 

JSP! 

im 

Id  loi  paint  aaiaiia  tuna  lOlO  ptodootian  and  lndadtd  In  nieUUla  paint 
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COUPABATIVI!  PRODTTOTIOH  OF  IRON  OBB  AND  PIO  IBON. 

Detailed  data  on  the  pig-iron  production  of  the  United  States  are 
presented  on  later  pages  or  this  report,  but  in  the  foltowinf  table  an 
mteresting  companson  is  made  between  the  annual  production  of 
iron  ore  and  of  pig  iron. 

Productum  of  iron  ore  and  pig  iron  in  the  VniUd  SloUt,  1889-1910,  in  bmg  tont. 


Kg  In 


13,7»,3C1 
lS,g78,3H 
1T,8Z1,XI7 
18,009, 3t3 
M,«T,(B3 

2S,307.1U 
15,781,361 

it,saG,iiia 


rs  siclndsd  igOB-mo.    Irooora 


dI  the  AmarlMii  lean  Bi 


IROK-ORS  INDUSTBT  IN  THE  LAKE  SU7ERIOB  DISTBIOT. 

Production  of  iron  ore  in  {he  Lake  Superior  district,  by  ranges. — The 
Lake  Superior  district  includes  the  Vermilion,  Mesabi,  Cuyuna, 
Fenokee-Gogebic,  Marquette,  and  Menominee  ranges  in  the  States 
of  Minnesota  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  The  Menominee  range 
includes  the  Crystal  Falls,  Metropohtan,  Iron  River  and  Florence 
areas;  the  Marquette  range  includes  the  Kepublic  and  Swanzj  areas. 
The  Baraboo  and  Iron  Hidge  areas  of  southern  Wisconsin  and  the 
Spring  Valley  area  of  northwestern  Wisconsin  are  frequently  also 
included  in  uie  Lake  Superior  district.  In  the  first  group  of  ranges 
the  ore  mined  is  almost  entirely  Algonkiau  hematite,  belonging  to 
the  Huronian  series.  The  Bara1>oo  ore  is  of  the  same  nature,  but  the 
Iron  Ridge  ore  is  Clinton  hematite,  and  the  Spring  Valley  ore  is 
brown  ore. 

In  addition  to  these  ranges,  there  are  several  iron-ore  districts  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  principal  ones  of  which  are 
the  Michipicoten,  the  Animikie,  the  Matawin,  and  the  Atikokan. 

The  American  ranges  which  produced  ore  in  1910  were  the  Ver- 
milion, Mesabi,  Fenokee-Gogebic,  Marquette,  and  Menominee,  besides 
the  Baraboo,  Iron  Ridge,  and  Spring  Valley  areaa  Much  develop- 
ment, work  was  done  on  the  Cuyuna  range,  ^diich  is  expected  to  ahow 
a  production  in  1911.  The  following  table  shows  the  production  of 
the  first  five  of  these  for  1909  and  1910,  as  they  constitute  the  Lake 
Superior  district  proper. 

The  Mesabi  range  produced  66  per  cent  of  the  entire  Lake  Superior 
output  and  about  63.75  percenter  the  entire  production  of  the  United 
States.  The  Menominee,  Penokee-Gogebic,  and  Marquette  ranges  are 
next  in  importance,  the  Menominee  producing  a  little  more  and  the 
others  a  httle  less  than  the  State  of  AJabama,  which  is  the  next  State 
in  importance  as  a  producer  after  Minnesota  and  MichigMi.  The 
VermDion  range,  the  last  in  importance  of  the  five  producing  Lake 
Superior  ranges,  produced  more  ore  in  1910  than  New  York,  which  is 
•urth  in  importa!nce  as  a  producing  State. 
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In  the  follofring  tables  ia  shown  the  total  production  of  the  Lake 
Sup^or  district  by  ranges.  The  figures  prior  to  1872  were  collected 
by  A.  P.  Swineford,  editor  Marquette  Mining  Journal;*  those  for 
1872  to  1877,  inclusive,  are  from  the  Michigan  Mineral  Statistics; 
those  from  1878  to  1888,  inclusive,  were  collected  by  W.  J.  Stevens;' 
and  the  later  figures  were  collected  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

Production  oj  von  orem&t  Lakt  Superior  ngion,  1909-1810,  by  nmga. 


BU^ 

leog. 

... 

ISIO. 

Peicontago 

la  Lake 

1.097,  «4 
17,877,706 

;e8J,'729 

,7*8,  ai8 

,390,360 
30,(i7B,«» 

939,601 

32,916 

2,098,704 

7.»1 

II 

?3ffi?{S;ssr!r^*v.:;:;: 

IS 

■iS! 

41,S83,aM 

48,328, 7« 

4,40S,10S 

10,  w 

>  Some  OoEeblc  ore  Incliided  In  Uarquette. 
ProAtetitm  oj  Loke  Superior  iron  ore,  1854~]910,  by  ranga,  in  long  Urns. 


Yw. 

MarquetW. 

M^. 

aoe.bic 

VMmUloa. 

Mnabl, 

TotBl. 

0» 
07 

i 

as 

M 

83 

34 
H 

i 

7a 

2a 

4S 
83 

37 
4B 

!i 
1 

48 
«, 

10 

i 

3, 112,  am 

859.107 

•~-7S 
28 

i 

18 

34 
35 

06 

i 

14 

49 
U 

20 
H 
22 

08 

20 

30 

I 
I 

1.          s 

1  i 

3,            J 

1  i 

S:ffi 

1         S 

!     I 
J     S 

1     1 

I   i 

i 

I'SS 

i 

s 

898 
Ml 

ii 

97,801. 403 

76,300,887 

30,708,055 

226,937,7^ 

. „ 



>  KliMnI  Vtmama  U.  8.  lot  1882,  p.  116. 


1  Ulnenl  B«MUTces  U.  8.  for  1891,  p.  41 
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SKifmenia  and  receipts  of  Lake  Superior  ore. — During  1910,  43,442,- 
397  long  tons  of  iron  ore  were  shipped  from  the  Lake  Superior  district. 
Of  tl^  total  813,639  tons  were  smpped  by  rail,  the  remainder  being 
Lake  shipments.  Details  concemmg  the  shipments  and  receipts  of 
these  ores  are  given  in  the  following  tables,  wnich  are  taken  from  the 
Iron  Trade  Review: 


Sfajmenf  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore,  1905-1910,  in  long  Unu." 

Shlpplncpart. 

leot. 

IMM. 

1907. 

1908. 

ISM. 

M.. 

SSSSS!";;::;::::::;:::::: 

7,779,850 

1,118,  ass 

8,  ISO,  IK 

as 

0,083,067 

8,188,906 
6,7S;bS8 
I3,M8,736 

s]ois!g2e 

7,4«,3S6 

b.Tm,2ST 

8;m8;im 

3!  664: 030 

1:1s 

S,M0,E08 

!:S:S 

^"^ 

ImbIbiI 

"■KSS 

i.m'.in 

41,»0,T09 
976, 9» 

"^SSiffi 

41,HS3,£M 
«8.!70 

34,384,118 

38,885,783 

4a,iM.«a8 

»,  014, 987 

43,886,889 

43,441,3B7 

■  Iron  Trade  Kevlew. 
irvn-OT«  recftplt  at  Lake  Erie  porte,  1905-1910,  in  long  bmt." 

Vott. 

.«.. 

•■»■ 

■K.7. 

■m 

.«». 

mo. 

i;  i 

i:    1 

1         P 

1         i 

i         i 
43 

ill 

680,883 
313,877 

1         « 
^         i 

S,774 
1,006 

7*6 

9% 

IS 
•11 
8» 

1,7W;439 

ja,076.7S7 

JS,1M,TS8 

20.414,491 

33,813,936 

in  Tnd«  Rcviaw. 


The  following  table  show^  the  total  quantity  of  iron  ore  shipped 
from  the  Lake  Superior  district  since  1854,  the  Hate  of  the  opening  of 
the  Marquette  range,  the  oldest  of  the  Lake  Superior  ranges,  'mis 
table  gives  the  shipments  as  collected  by  the  Iron  Trade  Review  and 
is  inserted  for  comparison  with  the  table  ^ving  the  total  production 
of  the  Lake  Superior  district,  without  regard  to  shipments: 

SMpmenli  of  iron  ore  from  (he  Lake  Superior  region,  lSSi-1910,  in  long  toru. 
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Stocks  of  iron  ore  ai  Lake  Erie  ports. — ^At  the  close  of  navigation  in 
1910  the  stocks  of  iron  ore  at  the  Lake 'Erie  ports  exceeded  those  of 
the  same  date  in  1909  by  461,092  tons;  and  the  stocks  of  1909  ex- 
ceeded those  of  1908  b^  524,256  tons. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  Iron  Trade  Review  contain  data 
as  to  the  stocks  of  iron  ore  at  the  Lake  Erie  ports  at  the  close  of  navi- 
gation and  at  the  opening  of  navigation  for  the  last  six  years: 

Stoeki  of  iron  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports,  December  2,  1905-1910,  in  long  Um$.*^ 


Port. 


AahtabolA,  Ohio 
CleT«laiid,  Ohio. 
Faiiport,Ohio.. 

ErlB,  Pa 

Ijonin,  Ohio 

Connmat,  Ohio. 
Toledo,  Ohio... 

Huion,  Ohio 

ButtalOjV.Y.., 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Total 


At  clon  of  navigation,  Deoemher  1- 


1905. 


1,589,951 
1,330,619 
750,961 
564,961 
2n,695 
076,976 
368,024 
208,023 
315,780 
52,977 


6,438,967 


•   1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1900. 

1,631,312 

2,066,820 

2,293,531 

2,094,359 

1,224,606 

1,281,335 

1,458,302 

1,547,142 

600,783 

523,981 

835,821 

867,640 

552,631 

652,219 

730,530 

788,046 

336,321 

366,271 

426,274 

407,129 

1,057,424 

1,090,774 

1,296,675 

1,411,002 

281,000 

518,645 

590,025 

332,466 

245,490 

415,730 

458,158 

477,333 

315,412 

435,407 

315,148 

501,125 

17,467 

44,546 

36,079 

39,557 

6,252,456 

7,385,728 

8,441,533 

8,965,780 

1910. 


3,287,816 

1,638,795 

839,970 

792,011 

250,448 

1,329,997 

433,215 

375,118 

452,783 

17,728 


9,426,881 


a  Iron  Trade  Reylew,  May  13, 1900,  May  12, 1910,  and  May  18, 1911. 
Stocks  oj  iron  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports.  May  1,  1906-1911,  in  long  Ums.^ 


Port. 


Ashtataala,  Ohio 
Qrveland,  Ohio. 
Faliport,  Ohio.. 

Erie,  Pa 

Lorain,  Ohio 

Comieaatf  Ohio. 
Toledo,  Ohio. . . 

Huron,  Ohio 

BolTalo.N.Y... 
Sandusky,  Ohio 

Total 


■J  * 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

462,564 

568,485 

1,799,454 

1,392,430 

1,609,031 

2,277,931 

350,382 

447,673 

1,029,198 

1,018,055 

985,725 

1,502,858 

266,162 

154,246 

225,328 

562,679 

541,209 

633,485 

169,488 

189,276 

695,660 

557,029 

550,187 

653,778 

140,452 

176,300 

327,052 

362,006 

205,445 

346,849 

148,528 

139,853 

462,392 

407,203 

461,365 

419,421 

52,550 

147,397 

217,788 

380,675 

366,631 

383,761 

80,738 

08,106 

392,731 

379,364 

336,603 

273,042 

90,906 

50,313 

388,441 

189,209 

364,336 

347,702 

29,320 

6,430 

42,256 

31,528 

22,468 

11,458 

1,791,090 

1,976,988 

5,480,300 

5,370,268 

5,444,060 

6,850,285 

a  Iron  Trade  Revlsw,  May  13, 1909,  May  12, 1910,  and  May  18, 1011. 

Prices  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore, — ^In  the  following  table  are  given 
the  prices  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  at  the  lower  Lake  ports  during 
1909  and  1910. 

The  base  for  the  Bessemer  ore  is  a  metallic  iron  content  of  55  per 
cent;  that  of  the  non-Bessemer  ore  is  a  metallic  iron  content  of  51.5 
per  cent. 

Base  prices  per  long  ton  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports,  1909-1910. 


1909. 

1910.a 

1900. 

1910.0 

Old  range: 

PfflHWniCT. 

14.50 
3.70 

85.00 
4.20 

Mesabl: 

Bflfflemw. 

84.25 
3.50 

84. 75 

Nod** Deesfimer . ...  ....... 

Non-B«Hw™*r ... 

4.00 

•  Iron  Trade  Review,  Tan.  13, 1910. 
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FOREIGX  TRADE  IN  IRON  ORE. 

IMPOBTS. 

The  quantity  of  iron  ore  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1910 
exceeded  the  imports  of  any  year  heretofore  recorded.  The  imports 
of  1910  exceeded  those  of  1909  by  53  per  cent.  About  56  per  cent  of 
the  imports  were  from  Cuba,  about  17  per  cent  from  Spain,  about  10 

f)er  cent  from  Sweden,  and  the  bulk  of  the  rest  was  from  Newfound- 
and,  the  imports  from  which  decreased  7  per  cent  from  those  of  1909. 
The  statistics  with  regard  to  imports  are  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Department  oi  Commerce  and  Labor. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  imports  of  iron  ore  from  the 
various  countries  from  1907  to  1910,  inclusive: 

QtumtUy  and  value  of  iron  ore  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  yean 

1907'1910t  by  countries,  in  long  tons. 


Country. 


Cuba 

Spain 

French  Africa 

Greece 

Newfoundland    and 

Labrador 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Canada 

Belgium 

Russia  in  Euroi)e — 

Sweden 

other  countries 


Total. 


1907. 


Quan- 
tity. 


667,133 

296,318 

65,940 

23,800 

89,685 

6,765 

273 

500 

26,878 
125 


62,751 


1,229,168 


Value. 


12,622,710 

760,801 

252,897 

42,927 

97,735 

16,491 

2,096 

3,673 

51,328 

1,102 


185,723 


1908. 


Quan- 
tity. 


579,668 
126,074 


4,850 

48,285 

2,028 

602 


5,013 
1 


4,617 
6,760 


3,937,483  776,898 


Value. 


11,766,091 
331,070 


5,311 

48,285 

32,027 

4,052 


16,321 
28 


16,783 
15,280 


2,224,248 


1909. 


Quan- 
tity. 


927,774 

291,547 

37,208 

19,060 

224,396 

869 

3 


27,155 
3 

32,010 

120,564 

a  14,349 


1,604,957 


Value. 


$2,681,028 

664,460 

67,616 

21,782 

330,066 

12,846 

100 


84,613 

179 

62,418 

627,315 

26,766 


4,579,078 


19ia 


Quan- 
tity. 


1,451,096 

430,868 

15,471 

dO,000 

200,006 

11,388 

3 


Value. 


$4,459,780 

1,010,580 

36,701 

71,061 

343,802 

62,fi01 

58 


06,005 
158 

12,570 
259,911 
ft  57,495 


2,691,031 


251,066 

M4 

48,279 

1,301,976 

134,570 


7,832,225 


a  Other  countries  in  1909:  Colombia  and  Mexico. 

b  Other  countries  in  1910:  Chinese  Empire,  Colombia,  Egypt,  British  South  Africa,  etc 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  iron  ore  into  the  United 
States  from  1907  to  1910,  inclusive,  oy  ports  of  entry: 

Qvjantity  and  value  oj  iron  ore  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  years 

1907-1910,  by  customs  districts,  in  long  tons. 


1907. 

1906.                             1909. 

1910. 

Customs  district. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan> 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Valne. 

Ttalti"*on* 

639,602 

479 

600 

7,405 

12,436,457 

2,071 

3,673 

19,989 

248,875 

21 

600 

4,392 

1,355 

516,619 

1844,436 

61 

3,070 

17.424 

23,637 

1,318,182 

628,577 
7 

11,838,762 
29 

1,137,916 
235 

13,575,060 
853 

Boston 

Charleston 

New  York 

47,285 

93,277 

78,656 

213.282 

Perth  AmboT 

Philadelphia 

554,104 
100 

1,422,503 
630 

991,983 

2,669,760 

1,269,180 

3,776,770 

Chicago 

7,679 

22,610 

Los  Aneelos 

51 

601 

Pueet  Sound 

1,976 

100 

172 

6 

18,866 

6,366 

832 

96 

20 

33,303 

26,000 

47,750 

San  FrancLioo 

60 

446 

Buffalo  Creek 

141 

40 

3,500 

25 

4.000 

18,106 

596 

489 

76 

15,260 

777 

16,700 

46,106 

2,310 

4,200 
29 

4,473 
73 

nhiimnlftln .  r 

10 
1,712 

30 
3,030 

Cuvahosa 

Detroit 

ao6 

765 

Erie 

5,400 

9,658 

Miami 

2,569 

23 

23 

676 

22 

9,403 
40 
60 

3,758 
170 

63,966 

2,343 

26 

137 

172,824 
11,166 

Niagara 

292 

662 

Os  wpHitchie 

75 

Vermont 

167 

1,244 

465 

2,064 

1,500 

St.  Louis 

Qeneseo 

17 
225 

896 
2,594 

10 
1,449 

553 

other  districts 

5,468 

Total 

1,229,168 

.3.937,483 

776. S98 

2,224,248  il.fl94.(»7 

4,579,078 

2,591,031 

7,832,225 

' — » — 
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In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  importation  of  iron  ore  into  the 
United  States  as  far  as  has  been  recoraed.  Iron  ore  was  imported 
from  Europe  in  large  quantities  for  the  first  time  in  1879,  most  of  the 
ore  prior  to  that  date  coining  from  Canada. 

Importi  of  iron  ore  into  the  United  States,  ISJt-ldlO,  tn  Umg  tone. 


Ymr, 


1873.. 
1879.. 

1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1870  c 
1879  ft 
1880.. 
1S81.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 


Quantity. 


23,733 
45,961 
67,987 
66,665 

17,284 
80,660 
28,212 
150,197 
284,141 
493,406 
782,887 
669,666 
400,875 
487,820 


Year. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1804 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1896 


Quantity. 


390,786 

1,039,433 

1,194,301 

587,470 

853,573 

1,246,830 

912,864 

806,586 

526,951 

167,307 

524,153 

682,806 

480,970 

187,208 


Year. 


1809 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1006 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 


Quantity. 


674,063 

807,831 

066,060 

1,166,470 

080,440 

487,613 

845,651 

1,060,300 

1,229,168 

776,896 

1,604,957 

2,501,081 


•  Flaealyearaend. 


h  Calendar  yean  begin. 


The  quantity  of  iron  ore  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1910 
amounted  to  644,875  long  tons,  an  increase  of  more  than  41  per  cent 
over  iron-ore  exports  in  1909. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  exportation  of  iron  ore  from 
the  United  States,  by  customs  districts,  from  1907  to  1910,  inclusiye. 
The  data  regarding  exports  are  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Qitantity  and  value  of  iron  ore  exported  Jrom  the  United  StaUi  in  the  ealendar  yean^ 

1907-1910,  by  custOToa  districts,  in  long  tons. 


1907.           !             1906. 

1 

1900. 

1910. 

Customs  district. 

Quan- 
tity. 

77 

Valae. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Ouan> 

Value. 

Ncwpoil  News 

1419 

10 

75 

Nnfolk  and  Portvmoiafh 

18 
206 

240 
1,098 

3 

t27 

25 
7,350 

52,509 

3,097 

244,408 

1,697 

1140 

22,517 

46 

187,059 

7,289 

780,306 

6,567 

336 
9,417 

1,506 
27,170 

1,203 
19,941 

6,064 

14,856 

44,505 
47 

71,740 

Detroit. 

l^QlVltU.  .....••.•*•••■•••••■•... 

43,513   150,722 

60          195 

219,761   565.644 

129,231 

6,887 

306,270 

471,088 

21,819 

830,415 

187,012 

2,848 

415,396 

050,664 

Kiainiii . 

12,966 

SupBrtor.  ■••■«••■••...••....... 

1,283,824 

Vermont 

114 

462 

riuBt  Soond. 

8,700 

13,300 

18,435 

48,861 

' 

Total... 

278,608 

763,422  309,099 

1,012,924  455,934 

1,365,325 

644,875 

2,074,164 

31572— No.  52—12- 
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The  quantity  of  iron  ore  exported  from  the  United  States,  as  far  as 
has  been  recorded,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Exports  of  iron  ore  from  the  United  States,  1899-1910,  in  long  tons. 


Year. 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Quantity. 


40,666 
61,460 
64,708 
88,446 
80,611 
313,866 


Year. 


1906 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 
ttlO 


Quantity. 


208,017 
265,240 
278,008 
309,090 
455,934 
644,875 


ntON-OBE  nrousTBY  OF  CnOTBA.- 

The  iron  ores  which  have  been  mined  in  Cuba  up  to  the  present 
time  consist  largely  of  hematite  and  magnetite  and  are  obtained 
near  Santiago,  m  the  Province  of  Oriente  (Santia^).  Recently 
large  deposite  of  brown  ore  have  been  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion, especially  those  of  the  Mayari  and  the  ]^^a  fields,  in  Oriente 
Province,  and  those  of  the  Cubitas  field,  in  Camaguev  Province.  No 
ores  of  tnis  type  were  reported  as  mined  in  1909,  out  there  was  a 
considerable  production  m  1910.  Several  interesting  papers  have 
been  published  by  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  on 
Cuban  iron  ores  within  the  last  year,  and  these  are  listed  in  the 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipments  of  iron  ore  from  Cuba  since 
the  opening  of  me  mines  in  1884.  The  statistics  of  the  Cuban  iron-ore 
production  were  collected  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Shipments  of  iron  ore  from  mines  in  the  Province  of  Oriente  {Santiago),  1984-1920,  in 

long  tons. 


Year. 

Tnra^oa 

Iron  Co. 

(Limited). 

Sigualron 
Co. 

Spanlsh- 

Amarioan 

Iron  Co. 

Cuban  Steel 
Ore  Co. 

Pomopo 

Mnngnnano 

Total. 

1884 

25,295 

80.716 
112,074 

94,240 
206.061 
260,291 
363,842 
264,262 
335,236 
337,155 
156,826 
307,503 
298,885 
0248,256 

83,096 
161,783 
154,871 
199,764 
221,039 
156,898 

81,162 
139,828 
133,379 
181,063 
366,580 
356,650 
3i«,814 

25,295 

1885 

80,716 

1886 

112,074 

1887 

94,  MO 

1888 

905,061 

1889 

260,391 

1890 

383,843 

1891 

264,262 

1892 

6,418 
14,020 

341,654 
351,176 

1893 

1894 

156,826 

1895 

74,991 
114,110 

6  206,029 

84,643 

215,406 

292,001 

•  334,833 
466,105 
467,723 
356,111 
421,331 
507,195 
600,330 
462,854 
614,066 
934,092 

382,494 

1896 

412,996 

1897 

464,286 

1898 

168,339 

1899 

377,189 

1900 

446,872 

1901 

17,661 
23,600 

662,348 

1902 

609,734 

1903 

628,621 

1904 

887,373 

1905 

661,150 

1906 

640,674 

1907 

681. 303 

1908 

810,434 

1909 

60,731 
165,008 

030,440 

1910 

1,417,914 

a  Of  this  quantity,  6,932  tons  wvn  sent  to  PicUm,  Nova  Scotia. 
h  Of  this  quantity,  51,537  tons  were  sent  to  foreign  ports, 
e  Of  this  quantity,  12,691  tons  were  sent  to  foreign  ports. 
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WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  ORE. 

The  latest  available  statistics  with  regard  to  the  world's  production 
of  iron  ore  are  shown  in  the  following  table.^  Of  the  figures  in  this 
table,  those  for  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Cuba,  Canada,  India, 
and  AustraUa  are  in  long  tons;  those  for  the  other  countries  are  in 
metnc  tons. 

World^s  production  of  iron  ore  in  1908  and  1909  ^  by  eountriu. 


Coontry. 


Unitad  States 

Oarmany  and  Laxembarg 

United  KJocdoin 

Spata 

Fimnoe 

Russia 

Sweden 

Anstrifr-Hungaiy 

Canada 

Newfoondland 

Coba.. 

Algeria.. 

Tirnb 

Greeoe 

Italy 

Belghim 

China' 

India ^ 

Japan 

Norway 

AusMfaL 


Ttmt. 
35,024,771 
24,278,161 
15,031,026 
0,271,602 
10,057,145 

(«) 

4,713,160 

4,718,700 

e  212, 673 

035,164 

030,446 

043,424 

148,000 

615,868 

630,120 

188,780 

133,468 

72,300 

110,666 
65,104 


1000. 


ZVm. 
51,166,437 
25,606,000 
14,070,070 

11,800,000 

raj 

M 
«2»),324 

e001,116 

1,417,014 

801,000 

218,000 

631,000 
200,000 

(•) 

83,456 
(a^ 
raj 


«  Not  available. 

b  Austria  produoed  2,400,000  tons.    Figures  for  Hungary  not  available. 


e  Shipments. 
'Exports. 
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FBODTTCTZON  AND  VALTTE  OF  Pia  IBON  BY  STATES. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1910  amounted  to  27,303,567  lon^ 
tons,  valued  f.  o.  b.  at  the  furnaces  at  $425,115,235,  as  compared 
with  25,795,471  long  tons,  valued  at  $419,175,000,  in  1909,  an 
increase  in  quantity  of  1,508,096  tons  and  in  value  of  $5,940,235. 
The  average  value  per  ton  in  1910  was  $15.57  and  in  1909  it  was 
$16.25,  a  dtecrease  in  1910  of  68  cents  per  ton.  The  figures  of  output 
of  pig  iron  and  steel  given  herewith  are  the  official  statistics  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,^  published  bv  James  M^  Swank, 
general  manager  of  the  association,  in  his  annual  statistical  reports.' 
The  values  of  pig  iron  for  1907,  1908,  and  1910  were  reported  to  the 
United  States  Ueoloepical  Survey  by  the  manufacturers,  and  represent 
the  approximate  value  f .  o.  b.  at  the  furnaces,  therefore  elimmating 
freight  costs,  commissions,  etc.,  which  are  included  in  the  market  prices 
of  pig  iron  as  published  in  the  trade  journals.  The  value  for  1909  is 
an  estimate  made  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  used  in  estimating  the 
values  prior  to  1907.  The  production  of  pig  iron  includes  the  pig  iron, 
ferromanganese,  spiegeleisen,  etc.,  produced  from  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  ore,  since  there  are  no  data  at  present  available  for  separat- 
ing out  the  production  derived  from  domestic  ore.  The  quantity  and 
v^ue  of  blast  furnace  products  derived  from  ore  imported  from  Cuba, 
Spain,  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  Sweden  is  considerable. 
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but,  of  course;  it  constitutes  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  approximate  value  of 
pig  iron  production  in  the  United  States  in  1909  and  1910,  and  the 
mcrease  or  decrease,  both  by  totals  and  percentages,  for  the  various 
producing  States: 

QuantUy  and  value  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1909  and  J910,  by  States, 

in  long  tons. 


Stats. 


Alabama. 

IlUnois 

Kentucky 

ICaryland 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . 

X  ouXlBBoBQ*  •  •  •  «  < 

Virginia...  .  . 
West  Virginia. 

California 

Colorado 

Missouri 

Oregon 

Washington..., 
Connecticat... 
Massachusetts., 

Georgia 

Texas 

Tndlana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


1909. 


Quantity. 


1, 
2, 


1, 

6, 

10, 


763,617 
467,156 
86,371 
286,866 
294,474 
733,676 
651,545 
918,824 
333,845 
391,134 
228,282 


} 


382,766 

18,388 

26,072 

964,289 

348,177 


25,795,471 


Value. 


122, 
44, 

1, 
4, 

^: 

93, 

176, 

4, 

5, 

8, 


222,000 
211,000 
398,000 
673,000 
473,000 
392,000 
321,000 
429,000 
647,000 
688,000 
835,000 


7,870,000 

650,000 

442,000 

17,570.000 

5,850,000 


419,175,000 


1910. 


Quantity. 


1, 
2, 


1. 

6, 

11, 


039,147  823 

675,646 

100,500 

826,214 

264,781 

938,407 

752,112 

272,323 

897,569 

444,976 

174,661 


428,612 

16,582 

14,725 

1,250,103 

307,200 


27,303,567 


Value. 


1: 
4: 

88, 
180, 

6, 
6, 
2, 


362  + 
572  + 


754,561 

917, 

692, 

230,824 

204,722 

410, 

122, 

695, 

271, 

207,415 

619,915 


165  + 
356  + 
338  + 
766  + 


6,514,902 

516,363 

323,960 

19,751, 

4,881,408 


627  + 


425,115,235 


IncreaaB  (+)  or  de- 
crease (— )  m  1910. 


Quantity. 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


175,530 

206,400 

14,138 

39,358 

29,693 

204,732 

200,567 

353,409 

63,724 

63,842 

63,621 


+      45,846 

-  1,806 

-  11,347 
285,814 

40,977 


Value. 


of 

iDcreaaa  (+)  or 

decrease  (—)  In 

1910. 


Quan- 
tity. 


+81,532,661 

-  1,293,638 
+  294,572 
+      657,824 

-  268,278 
+  5,018,165 

5,198,644 

6,266,338 

624,765 

524,415 

1,215,085 


+ 
+ 
+ 


-  855,096 

-  133,637 

-  118,060 
+  2,181,627 

-  977,692 


+1,506,096+  5,940,235 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


9.96 

8.45 
16. 
13. 

10.061 
11.81 

3.61 

8.24 
19. 
13.771+ 
23.40 


87  + 

72|+ 

+ 

+ 
001+ 


+  11.98 

-  9.82 

-  43.52 
+  29 

-  11.771 


+    5.85 


Value. 


86.90 
2.93 

21.07 

11.94 
6l00 

18.32 
&57 
S.00 

13.44 
9.23 

SL68 


64  + 


~  11.60 

-  20.56 

-  25.71 
12L42 

-  16.68 


+    1.42 


The  following  table  gives  the  annual  average  price  per  long  ton  of 
p^  iron  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  1889  to  1910,  inclusive. 
The  prices  prior  to  1907  include  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
blast  furnaces  to  markets.  The  extreme  ran^e  in  prices,  from  $9.76 
in  1894  to  S20.92  in  1902,  is  of  interest  in  view  of  present  manufacturiog 
conditions: 

Average  price  per  long  ton  of  pig  iron  in  (he  United  States,  1889^1910. 


1889 $15.78 

1890 16.43 

1891 15.50 

1892 14.32 

1893 11.90 

1894 9.76 

1896 11.14 

1896 10.47 


1897 $9.85 

1898 9.90 

1899 18.00 

1900 18.85 

1901 15.25 

1902 20.92 

1903 19.12 


1904 $14.13 

1905 16.63 

1906 19.98 

1907 20.56 

1908 16.96 

1909 ia26 

1910 15.57 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  blast 
on  June  30  and  December  31,  and  the  total  number  of  stacks  recorded, 
for  the  years  1909  and  1910: 
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Record  of  bUutJumaoes  in  the  United  States,  1909  and  1910,  by  States. 


State. 


FemisylvBaia 
Ohio 

TIHfmhi 

AlabttiDft. . . . . 
New  York.... 

Virginia 

Tennessee.... 

GokMBdo 

MisKmrl 

Oroam 

Washlneton.. 

GsUloniJk 

Meryiend 

New  Jeney... 
Wisoonatn. . . . 
Hbmesota.... 
Indlsiift...... 

UnBhlgan 

Westvirg^ 

Kaatooky 

Georgift 

Tsias 

Coimeetlcat. . 
HaaSBchnaetts 

Total... 


Funiaoes 

in  blast 

June  30, 

1900. 


108 
44 

19 
19 
16 
9 
9 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
3 
3 
5 
1 
5 
7 
3 
3 
1 
0 
3 
1 


2S8 


Bee  31, 1909. 


In. 


134 

61 

28 

29 

17 

13 

13 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

1 

7 

11 

8 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 


338 


Out. 


28 

13 

8 

22 

11 
13 
8 
3 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
6 
1 
0 
0 
4 
1 
6 
4 
4 
1 
0 


131 


Total. 


162 

74 

26 

£1 

28 

26 

21 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

5 

11 

7 

1 

7 

16 

4 

8 

4 

4 

3 

2 


460 


Fumaoes 

in  blast 

June  30, 

1910. 


116 

60 

20 

24 

18 

11 

12 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

4 

1 

6 

11 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 


293 


Dea  31, 1910. 


In. 


74 

85 

11 

20 

16 

9 

10 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

9 

1 

2 

1 

0 

3 

1 


206 


Out 


90 

41 

16 

30 

14 

17 

10 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

8 

7 

3 

0 

6 

7 

3 

6 

3 

4 

0 

1 


267 


Total. 


164 

76 

26 

60 

29 

26 

20 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

6 

9 

7 

1 

9 

16 

4 

8 

4 

4 

3 

2 


473 


The  accompanying  dia^am  (fig.  2)  illustrates  the  course  of  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron,  bv  months,  in  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1910. 
The  sudden  dechne  in  proauction  of  pig  iron  at  the  close  of  October, 
1907,  the  low  production  during  the  nrst  half  of  1908,  the  slow  recov- 
ery of  activity  in  the  last  half  of  1908,  the  hesitating  conditions  early 
in  1909,  the  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  production  during  the  last 
part  of  that  year,  culminating  in  December  with  a  record  production 
of  more  than  2,682,000  tons,  and  finally  the  gradual,  almost  uninter- 
rupted decline  throughout  the  year  1910,  are  all  strikingly  displayed. 

FBODTTOTZON  OF  Pia  IBON  BY  GBADBS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  the  principal  grades 
of  pig  iron  from  1906  to  1910,  inclusive: 

Producdon  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States,  1900-1910,  by  grades,  in  long  tons. 


Qnde. 


and  lowjphospborufl 

Basle  (mineral  fbeO 

ForsBnigiion 

Foundrr  and  fBmsUioon 

MalleaMe  BoBflomer 

SptogBlelflen. 

VarromanganesB. 

Wtatte,  mottled,  direct  castings,  etc 

Total 


1906. 


13,840,518 

5,018,674 

597,420 

4,773,011 

699,701 

344,980 

55,620 

77,867 


26,307,191 


1907. 


13,231,620 

6,375,219 

683,167 

5,151,209 

920,290 

283,430 

55,918 

80,506 


25,781,861 


1908. 


7,216,976 

4,010,144 

457,164 

3,637,622 

414,967 

111,376 

40,642 

47,137 


15,936,018 


1909. 


10,557,370 

8,250,226 

725,624 

5,322,415 

658,048 

142,831 

82,209 

56,7tt 


25,795,471 


19ia 


11,245,642 

9,084,008 

564,157 

5,260,447 

843,123 

153,065 

71,376 

81,159 


27,303,667 
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PBODUOnON  OF  PIG  IRON  AOOOBDIHa  TO  7UBL  VSKD. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  production  of  pig  iron  accordii^ 
to  the  fuel  used,  from  1906  to  1910,  indudive: 

Pnduetion  of  pig  iron  aoeordinif  Utfitd  tued,  190S-1SX0,  m  Umg  tofu. 


■~"-^ 

1W6. 

IM7. 

IMS. 

leoo. 

UIO. 

mumbn        Mdl        k. 

33,313,196 

^satei4 

'»;07! 
433,007 

437' aoT 

IG,33I,Sra 

24, 731, 037 

ToOU 

x.aai.m 

2S,7gl,3«l 

u,e3s,ois 

2lt,T«.171 

37,303,  W7 

TOTAL  PBODUOTIOH  OV  FIO  IBOH. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United 
States  as  far  as  has  been  recorded.  The  statistics  for  1854  and  all 
succeeding  years  were  collected  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association;  those  for  1810,  1840,  and  1850  are  census  figures;  those 
for  the  otiier  years  are  largely  estimates  by  early  atatisticans. 

Produedon  of  pig  won  in  Iht  Vmttd  Stata,  1810-1910,  in  long  tmu. 


Ynr. 

Qnuttty, 

Y»,. 

Qu 

S3,gae 

130,  OOO 

i^E 

109,003 

i»|ooo 

300,000 

^^ 

7g8;ilS 
713,  MO 

is 

U3,1U 

703,770 

S2 

TO 
163 

m 

.78 

ys 

m 
33 

M 

n 

168 

\ 

I 

J 
1 

1 

1 

1 

S6! 

78! 

1 

3M 
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FBIOES  OF  PIO  lEtON. 


In  the  foDowin^  table  are  given  the  average  monthly  prices  of  the 
principal  kinds  of  pig  iron  for  1909  and  1910: 

Average  monthly  prices  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  1909  and  1910,  by  numffu  and  kinde. 


Month. 


January... 
February. 

Ifarch 

April 

iSy 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October. . . 
November. 
Deoembeo'. 


1009. 


Gray 

forge  pig 

Iron  at 

Pltta- 
burghi 


$15.40 
15.09 
14.65 
14.40 
14.40 
14.77 
14.85 
15.21 
16.15 
17.02 
17.27 
17.40 


Bessemer 
plglron 
at  Pitts- 
burgh. 


S17.34 
16.77 
16.34 
15.80 
15.84 
16.02 
16.40 
17.02 
18.06 
19.52 
19.90 
19.90 


Basic 
pigiron 
atPhilar 
delphla. 


S16.75 
16.56 
15.60 
15.00 
15.13 
15.50 
15.88 
17.06 
18.13 
18.38 
18.75 
18.75 


19ia 


Gray 
forge  pig 
Iron  at 
Pitts- 
burs^. 


$17.40 
17.02 
16.15 
16.09 
15.90 
15.20 
14.52 
14.30 
14.15 
14.15 
14.09 
13.90 


pigtron 

atPitts- 

burgh. 


$19.90 
19.34 
18.60 
18.34 
17.52 
16.62 
16.40 
16.09 
15.90 
15.90 
15.80 
15.90 


Basic 
pigiron 
atPblla- 
delpiila. 


$18.75 
18.  £6 
1&.26 
17.  £6 
16.09 
16L10 
1&.Q8 
IS.  12 
15. 00 
15.00 
14.75 
14.75 


PBODXrOTION  OF  STBBL  BY  STATES  AKD  KINDS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots 
and  castings  in  the  leading  States  from  1906  to  1910,  inclusive: 

Production  o/Beeeemer  ingoU  and  caetinga,  190&-1910,  by  Statee,  in  long  fon$. 


state. 


Pennsylvania. 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Other  States.. 

Total... 


1906. 


4,827,725 
3,769,913 
1,684,772 
1,993,420 


12,275,830 


1907. 


4.351,841 
3,636,679 
1,723,073 
1,955,956 


11,667,549 


1908. 


2,106,382 

1,955,446 

1,237,747 

817,180 


6,116,755 


1909. 


2,846,000 
3,466,077 
1,632,444 
1,386,660 


9,330,783 


ma 


2,075,750 
8,314,068 
1,603,063 
1,429,016 


9,412,772 


In  the  following  table  is  given  the  production  of  open-hearth 
steel  ingots  and  castings  in  the  leading  States  from  1906  to  1910, 
inclusive: 

Production  of  open-hearth  steel  ingots  and  castings,  1900-1910,  by  States,  in  long  tons. 


state. 


New  England 

New  York  and  Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Tt^<^ly^nft 

Illinois 

other  states 

Total 


1906. 


251,047 
553,186 
7,718,213 
818,683 
163,090 
884,472 
591,722 


10,980,413 


1907. 


239,797 
706,019 

7,868,353 
819,642 
181.662 

1,013,251 
721,012 


1906. 


158,417 
350.348 
5,322,229 
525,171 
167,299 
483,104 
830,161 


11,549,736   7,836,729 


1900. 


257,392 

618,117 
9,400,287 
1,424,452 

783,957 
1,062,572 

957,159 


14,493,936 


19ia 


223,158 

713,246 

10,153,816 

1,733,409 

1,307,129 

006,011 

1,878,741 


16,504,600 
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The  following  table  ^ves  the  production,  by  States,  of  basic  and 
acid  open-hearUi  steel  ingots  ana  castings  in  1910: 

Production  of  basic  and  add  open-hearth  steel  ingots  and  castings  in  1920,  by  States,  in 

long  tons. 


State. 


NewEndand 

New  Yon  and  New  Jersey 

Pennsyivaida 

Ohio 

IndisDa... 

TUfTuyif 

Otlur  States 

Total 


Basic 


health 
steel. 


179,422 
636,896 
9,270,722 
1,686,971 
1,278,734 
963,895 
1,305,689 


15,292,329 


Add 


ad  open- 
hearth 
steel. 


43,736 
76,349 
883,094 
96,438 
28,395 
11,116 
73,062 


1,212,180 


Total. 


223,158 

713,245 

10,153,816 

1,733,409 

1,307,129 

996,011 

1,378,741 


16,504,609 


The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  all  kmds  of  steel 
ingots  and  castings  in  1909  and  1910: 

Production  qfall  kinds  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  in  1909  and  1910,  by  States,  in  long  tons. 


1909. 

1910. 

state. 

Besse- 
mer. 

Open- 
hearth. 

Cmdble 
and  all 
other. 

Total  in- 
gots and 
castings. 

Besse- 
mer. 

open- 
hearth. 

Crucible 
and  all 
other. 

Total  in- 
gots and 
castings. 

ICassaohusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and 
Gonnectlcat« 

New  York  and  New 
Jeraey 

1,174 

602,046 
2,845,602 

751,921 

3,466,077 

1,632,444 

31.519 

257,392 

618,117 
9,400,287 

512,650 
1,424,452 
1,836,529 

444,609 

3,562 

34,930 
63,900 

70 

2,145 

19,704 

5,991 

262,128 

1,255,093 
12,309,789 

1,264.641 

4,892,674 

3,488,677 

482,019 

2,502 

740,629 
2,975,750 

589,949 

3,314,052 

1,693,053 

96.846 

223,158 

713,245 
10,153,816 

897,219 
1,733,409 
2,302,140 

481,522 

23.751 

34,856 
77,973 

'*'3,'i46* 
31,247 
6,665 

249,501 
1,488,680 

FeonsylTanla 

Delaware,  Maryland, 
District  of  Colum- 
bia, Vlr8lnia,We8t 
Virginia.  Ken- 
tucky* Georgia, 
Alabama,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Texas... 

Ohio 

Indiana  and  Illinois. 

other  States 

13,207,539 

1,487,168 

5,050,606 

4,026.440 

585,033 

Total 

9,330,783 

14,493,936 

130,302 

23,966,021 

9,412,772 

16,504,609 

177,638 

26.094,919 

a  Figures  for  1910  Include  Maine. 


FBODTJCTZON  OF  ELBCT&IO  AND  MISCELLANSOXTS  STBEL. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  American  Iron  Trade  for  1910, 
included  in  the  total  production  of  steel  in  1910  there  were  55,335 
tons  produced  by  various  minor  processes,  including  the  electric 
process,  as  compared  with  22,947  tons  in  1909,  an  increase  of  32,388 
tons,  included  in  this  total  of  55,335  tons  of  steel,  52,141  tons  of 
ingots  and  castii^  were  made  with  electricity  by  7  plftnto  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Tork,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana^  and  Illinois,  as  com- 
fared  with  13,762  tons  made  by  4  plants  m  1909  in  New  York, 
ennsvlvania,  and  Illinois.  In  1910  about  50,821  tons  were  ingots 
and  about  1,320  tons  were  castings,  and  in  1909  13,456  tons  were 
ingots  and  306  tons  were  castings.    Practically  all  the  electric  steel 
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was  refined  from  metal  taken  from  Bessemer  converterB  and  from 
open-hearth  furnaces.  On  December  31|  1910,  one  additional  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  electncity  was  being  built,  and 
several  plants  were  being  projected.  Work  on  one  of  Uie  projected 
plants  has  since  commencea. 

TOTAL  PBODVCrnON  OF  STEBL. 

The  statistics  of  the  production  of  various  kinds  of  steel,  bo  far  as 
has  been  recorded,  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  first  steel 
produced  in  this  country  was  probably  made  in  Connecticut  in  1728 
by  Samuel  Higley  and  Josoph  Dewey.  Crucible  steel  was  first  suc- 
cessfully produced  in  the  United  States  in  1832  at  the  works  of 
William  and  John  H.  Garrard,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Bessemer  steel 
was  first  made  in  this  country  in  Septemb«',  1864,  by  William  F. 
Durfee  at  an  experimental  plant  at  Wyandotte,  Mich^  and  open- 
hearth  steel  in  1864  by  the  New  Jersey  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  at  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

Produetitm  o/Ueel  in  lie  Uniud  StaU*,  1810-1910,  in  Umg  (cmt. 
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A  Decade  in  United  States  Steel. 
[Complied  by  Dow,  Jones  A  Co.,  publishers  the  Wall  Street  Journal.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  object  of  this  booklet,  entitled  "A  Decade  in  United  States  Steel,"  Is  to 
give  the  shai^holders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  as  well  as  invest- 
on,  a  clear  Insight  into  general  operations  and  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  world's  largest  industrial  organization  over  the  last  10  years.  It  seeks  to 
point  out  the  uses  to  which  earnings  have  been  put,  actual  assets,  after  sinking 
and  depreciation  funds  charges,  added  to  the  property,  the  extent  to  which  the 
corporation  has  safeguarded  its  shareholders,  additional  security  placed  behind 
the  capital  stock  and  bonds,  and  other  developments  either  tending  to  enhance 
or  take  away  from  valuation. 

The  analysis  shows  that  United  States  Steel  actually  added  to  value  of  assets 
from  April  1,  1901,  to  December  31,  1910,  after  allowances  for  depreciation  and 
sinking  funds,  $335,170,521.  Depreciation  and  sinking  fund  allowances  in  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $531,639,000,  and  there  was  added  to  value  of  mineral 
holdings,  through  development  and  exploration  work  and  acquisitions  (not 
including  the  ore  properties  of  the  Tennessee  Ck>al  &  Iron  Co.  and  the  Hill  ore 
lands),  a  total  of  $350,000,000. 

To  December  31  last  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  reported  an  aggre- 
gate gross  business  of  $5,813,243,724  and  total  net  earnings  of  $1,202,214,515 
Wages  paid  exceeded  total  net  earnings  by  approximately  $112,000,000  and  tota> 
dividend  and  Interest  payments  by  $654,000,000. 

The  surplus  of  the  corporation  available  for  dividends  on  the  common  has 
averaged  9  per  cent  a  year.  The  balance,  after  all  charges,  before  deducting 
dividends  has  averaged  20.5  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock.  Capacity  has  been 
increased  80  per  cent  without  adding  anything  to  speak  of  in  the  way  of  fixed 
charges. 

The  downward  tendency  of  steel  prices  has  made  heavy  inroads  upon  the 
earnings  of  the  cori>oration.  Compared  with  1902,  there  has  been  an  average 
reduction  in  eight  of  the  leading  steel  products  of  approximately  $4.50  a  ton. 
On  a  production  as  large  as  last  year  this  would  mean  a  difference  in  earnings 
to  the  Steel  Corporation  of  nearly  $50,000,000  a  year.  Earnings  have  been 
maintained  more  through  higher  operating  efficiency  and  enlarged  production 
than  anything  else.  Operating  costs  have  also  been  enlarged  through  a  con- 
tinued increase  in  wages  since  the  inception  of  the  corporation. 

The  contents  of  this  booklet  cover,  among  other  subjects  reviewed  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  following:  Increased  earning  i)ower  resulting  from 
expenditures  for  new  construction  and  higher  operating  efficiency;  what  has 
been  charged  against  income  to  offset  value  that  has  gone  out  of  property 
through  deterioration,  exhaustion  of  minerals,  etc:  actual  additions  to  assets 
after  sinking  fund  and  depreciation  charges ;  fixed  charges  and  preferred  divi- 
dend payments  compared  with  what  they  were  at  time  of  organization;  in- 
creased value  back  of  the  capital  stock;  expenditures  for  new  construction; 
sinking  funds,  depreciation,  interest,  and  dividend  charges;  course  of  wages 
and  steel  prices;  railroads  of  United  States  Steel  compared  with  mileage  of 
several  important  systems ;  earnings  available  for  common  stock  since  organiza- 
tion; security  and  earnings  back  of  preferred  stock;  operating  ratio;  gross 
business  and  what  it  consists  of;  outlook  for  the  next  10  years  in  way  of 
earnings;  production,  etc.;  output  compared  with  steel  production  of  European 
countries  and  independent  steel  concerns  of  United  States;  tons  of  steel  pro- 
duced per  man;  capitalization;  quarterly  earnings  and  earnings  per  ton  of 
steel  produced;  steel  stock  sold  to  employees  under  profit-sharing  plan;  inven- 
tories ;  equipment  owned ;  working  capital ;  number  of  blast  furnaces  and  steel 
pUnts';  exports;  possible  effect  of  reduced  steel  duties;  new  bonds  issued  and 
retired ;  tons  of  various  clashes  of  steel  produced,  etc 

Dow,  JONSS  ft  Co. 

Hat,  1911. 


The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  greatest  combination  of  capital  and 
largest  employer  of  labor  in  existence,  round^  out  a  decade  on  March  31,  1911. 
TnS  totals  which  it  has  pllefd  up  in  thb'  first  ft  years'  period  guarantee  It  the  un- 
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disputed  right  to  the  poedtion  of  first  place  among  the  world's  great  aggregations 
of  corporate  wealth  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  magnitude  and  strength  of  United  States  Steel  is  reflected  in  total  net 
earnings  from  April  1,  1901,  the  date  of  organization,  to  December  31,  1910,  of 
$1,202,214,515 ;  an  aggregate  gross  business  of  $5,813,243,724 ;  wages  paid  $1,314,- 
904,189;  sales  of  over  85,000,000  tons  of  finished  and  semifinished  steel,  and 
dividend  and  interest  payments,  including  subsidiary  bonds,  of  approximately 
$660,000,000. 

That  the  employees  of  the  corporation  have  no  apparent  reason  for  com- 
plaint is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  were  paid  in  aggregate  wages  a  sum 
greatly  in  excess  of  total  net  earnings.  They  received  $712,000,000  more  than 
the  stockholders  and  holders  of  United  States  Steel  bonds.  Still  another  indi- 
cation that  the  Steel  Ck)rporation  did  not  prosper  through  lower  priced  labor  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  average  wage  per  man  in  1910  was  $800,  the  highest 
level  ever  reached,  comparing  with  $717  in  1902,  and  $720  in  1903. 

The  completeness  and  scope  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  reports  make  possible 
some  interesting  comparisons  and  deductions  over  the  last  10  years,  as  the 
tables  accompanying  this  analysis  will  show.  Chairman  Gary*s  policy  of 
publicity  permits  a  more  thorough  insight  into  the  general  operations  and 
affairs  of  the  corporation  than  is  possible  in  the  case  of  most  corporations. 

Shareholders  who  wish  to  keep  informed  as  to  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  respective  corporations  in  which  they  have  an  interest  usually  seek  in- 
formation bearing  upon  the  permanency  of  dividends  and  interest,  whether  pre- 
vailing rates  are  justified  by  earnings,  the  amount  expended  for  new  construc- 
tion and  general  upkeep  of  the  properties,  additions  to  assets  over  depreciation 
and  sinking-fund  charges,  dividends  and  interest,  earning  power,  etc.  The 
statements  of  the  Steel  Corporation  are  designed  to  enlighten  its  bond  and 
stockholders  on  all  these  subjecta 

At  the  beginning,  it  will  be  found  that  the  corporation  has  not  only  made 
liberal  charges  for  depreciation,  but  has  appropriated  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  actual  new  construction  work  and  replacements  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  world's  consumptive  requirements  of  steel  products.  On  April  1, 
1901,  the  date  of  organization,  the  corporation  had  a  capacity  for  rolled  and 
other  steel  and  iron  products  "  for  sale  "  of  7,719,000  tons  a  year.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  its  capacity  is  close  to  13,750,000  tons  a  year. 

In  an  informal  talk  to  shareholders,  at  the  annual  meeting  on  April  17,  Chair- 
man Gary  remarked :  "  When  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  organ- 
ized, the  total  capacity  of  finishing  mills  was  something  like  23,000  or  24,000 
tons  per  day.  At  the  present  time  the  producing  capacity  is  nearly  double  that 
amount. 

"Therefore,  although  the  mills  are  not  running  to  more  than  about  70  per 
cent  to  73  per  cent  or  74  per  cent  of  their  capacity  at  the  present  time,  you  wiU 
see  that  this  Is  very  much  more  than  the  total  capacity  at  the  time  the  corpora- 
tion was  organized.  The  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  mills  during  the  last  10 
years  has  increased  generally.  The  Independents,  so  called,  have  increased  their 
capacity  a  little  more  than  we  have  Increased  our  capacity.  We  started  out 
with  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  business  of  the  country,  and  at  the  present 
time  we  have  about  55  per  cent  on  the  average.  It  Is  our  Intention  to  keep  the 
proportion  up  to  about  that  point.  We  do  not  Intend  to  have  more  than  60  per 
cent.    We  desire  to  avoid  any  question  of  monopoly." 

This  increase  in  capacity,  amounting  to  approximately  80  per  cent,  as  pointed 
out  by  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  has  been  brought  about  without  any  additional  bur- 
den to  speak  of  in  the  way  of  fixed  charges.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  preferred 
dividend  and  Interest  payments  of  the  Steel  Corporation  are  to-day  nearly 
$2,000,000  less  than  they  were  in  1902. 

FIXED  CHARGES  AND  BONDS  OUTSTANDING. 

This  decrease  is  largely  the  result  of  the  conversion  of  $150,000,000  of  7  per 
cent  preferred  stock  Into  a  similar  amount  of  5  per  cent  bonds.  Because  of  this 
transaction  there  was  a  saving  of  $3,000,000  a  year,  representing  the  difference 
of  5  per  cent  yearly  between  the  5  per  cent  on  the  bonds  and  the  7  per  cent  on 
the  Stock  converted.  But  in  this  connection  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  had 
the  preferred  stock  not  beon  converted  Into  bonds  there  would  have  been  an 
actual  Increase  of  only  $1,000,000  in  outstanding  bond,  purchase  money,  mort- 
gage, bills  payable,  and  rental  obligations. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  preferred  dividend  and  interest  payments  in 
1902  and  1910,  which  bear  out  the  above : 


1902 


Prefoied  dividend  Dayments 

Interest  on  United  dtates  Steel  bonds 

Interest  on  subsidiary  bonds,  porcbase^noney  obligations,  etc. 

Total 

Net 


925,210,677 

23,366,700 

7,263,452 


65,849,889 
1,904,565 


136,720,177 

16,187,850 

6,846,437 


67,754,464 


The  following  table  gives  the  increases  or  decreases  in  outstanding  United 
States  Steel  bonds,  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies,  mortgages,  and  purchase- 
money  obligations  from  time  of  organization  to  December  31  last: 


United  states  Steel  bonds 

Sabsidlary  bonds 

Mortgages,  porchase  money,  etc . 


Total 

Deduct  $150,000,000  preferred  stock  converted  into  similar 
araoantof6pereentbond8 


Net  increase. 


Outstanding. 


1911 


1465,189,500 

131,130,661 

3,097,792 


599,417,063 


1901 


1303,757,000 
60,978,900 
31,153,944 


396,889,844 


Changes. 


18161,432,500 
170,151,761 
>  28, 066, 152 


1208,528,109 
160,000,000 


53,528,109 


1  Increase. 


s  Decrease. 


In  connection  with  the  changes  in  outstanding  bonds  it  is  necessary  to  add 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  has  redeemed  bonds  which  are  held  by  trustees  of 
sinking  funds  to  the  amount  of  $51,641,500.  Interest  accretions  on  these  bonds 
which  are  necessarily  paid  into  sinking  funds  are  beginning  to  reach  large  pro- 
portions. For  example,  the  total  accretions  and  other  receipts  last  year  aggre- 
gated $2,420,094,  of  which  $1,762,701  were  from  United  States  Steel  bonds 
and  $657,393  from  subsidiary  bonds. 

As  the  Steel  Corporation  has  not  burdened  itself  with  any  great  amount  of 
fixed  charges  through  construction  work,  idle  plants  in  periods  of  depression 
are  not  the  expense  they  would  be  had  they  been  built  with  borrowed  money. 
The  only  charge  attached  is  the  necessary  allowance  for  depreciation.  Then, 
agabi,  concentration  of  operations  and  the  construction  of  new  works  at  more 
advantageous  points  of  consumption  should  result  in  much  greater  economies  of 
manufacture. 

NEW   CONSTBUCTION. 

The  Steel  Corporation  from  date  of  organization  to  December  31  last  ex- 
pended for  new  construction  $362,452,383  and  for  extraordinary  replacements 
$113,361,931,  a  total  of  $475,814,314.  This  total  amount,  with  the  exception  of 
$61,733,000,  was  provided  from  the  current  earnings  and  surplus  of  the  organ- 
ization. The  $61,733,000  represents  moneys  realized  from  the  sale  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  purchase-money  obligations  of  subsidiary  companiea 

Extraordinary  replacements,  however,  can  not  be  classed  as  actual  new 
construction.  Appropriations  for  this  purpose  are  utilized  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  departments  and  plants  through  entire  rebuilding  or  rearrangements  and 
installation  of  labor-saving  devices,  etc.  They  are  designed  to  provide  for  the 
current  depreciation  and  obsolescence  which  are  constantly  taking  place  in 
physical  conditions  of  a  property.  The  $362,452,383  expended  for  new  construc- 
tion was  for  actual  new  plants,  such  as  those  located  at  Gary,  Ind.,  the  total 
expenditures  on  the  latter  to  date  amounting  to  approximately  $70,000,000. 

The  increase  in  the  Steel  Corporation's  capacity  comes  almost  entirely  from 
expenditures  of  the  stated  $362,452,383  for  new  construction,  the  acquisition 
of  the  Union  and  Clairton  Steel,  Cos.  and  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Co.  The  acquisition  of  the  three  companies  mentioned  involved  an  outlay  of 
something  like  $80,000,000  in  bonds.    The  combined  finished  steel  capacity  of 
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these  three  companies  at  time  of  acquisition  amounted  to  1,143,000  tons,  and 
the  remaining  increase  of  approximately  5,000,000  tons  resulted  from  expendi- 
tures from  earnings  for  new  construction.  In  connection  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  Union  and  Clairton  Steel  Ck>s.  and  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Ck>., 
it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  at  time  of  acquisition  their  combined  blast  furnace 
capacity  was  2,228,000  tons,  a  figure  considerably  in  excess  of  finished  steel 
capacity. 

There  are  various  methods  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  actual  addition 
to  the  assets  of  the  Steel  C!orporation  since  organization.  A  number  of  writers 
in  making  their  estimates  have  included  depreciation,  embracing  sinking  funds 
and  extraordinary  and  special  replacements.  As  the  moneys  appropriated  for 
such  purposes  are  used  entirely  to  offset  deterioration  of  plants,  exhaustion  of 
minerals,  etc.,  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  actual  additions  to 
property  assets. 

The  proper  way  would  seem  to  be  as  follows,  so  far  as  actual  additions  to 
assets  are  concerned : 

Undivided  surplus  on  hand  Dec.  SI,  1910 $164, 143. 157 

Deduct  surplus  provided  at  organization 25,000,000 

Balance . 139, 143, 157 

Add  appropriation  from  surplus  to  cover  capital  expended 40, 000. 00 

Balance 179, 143. 157 

Pajrments  from  surplus  for  property  constructed,  etc 156, 027, 364 

Balance 335. 170, 521 

The  final  balance  is  equivalent  to  approximately  $66  a  share  on  the  common 
stock  outstanding. 

From  April  1,  1901,  to  December  31  last  there  was  appropriated  from  earn- 
ings $265,639,000  for  depreciation  and  sinking  funds,  not  including  ordinary 
repairs. 

DEFBECIATION    ALLOWANCES. 

• 

An  analysis  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  since 
organization  seems  to  indicate  that  allowances  from  earnings  for  depreciation 
have  been  liberal,  comparing  favorably  with  charges  made  by  other  corpora- 
tions. An  increase  is  shown  each  year.  Last  year,  for  example,  they  reached 
$71,198,000  (Including  ordinary  repairs),  comparing  with  $25,960,000  in  the  last 
nine  months  of  1901.  $48,800,000  In  the  full  year  1902,  $67,800,000  in  the  boom 
year  of  1907,  and  $49,300,000  in  the  depressed  year  of  1908.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  corporation's  existence  depreciation  charges,  including  ordinary 
repairs,  were  equivalent  to  1.8  per  cent  of  the  property  account;  in  1902,  2.7 
per  cent ;  in  1903,  8.7  per  cent ;  and  in  1904,  2.6  per  cent.  In  1910  they  estab- 
lished a  new  high  record,  reaching  $71,198,000,  or  5  per  cent  of  the  property 
valuation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  aggregate  allowances  from  gross  income  for 
depreciation,  together  with  the  per  cent  of  such  allowances  to  property  account 
from  time  of  organization  to  date,  to  cover  deterioration  arising  from  wear  and 
tear  of  improvements,  exhaustion  of  minerals,  and  for  obsolescence: 


mo 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

Total 


Depredation 

and  ainkliig 

funds. 


$30,198,000 
29,349,000 
22,360,000 
82,857,000 
35,565,000 
28,046,000 
18,207,000 
29,293,000 
27,814,000 
11,960,000 


265,639,000 


Ordinary 
repaln. 


$41,000,000 
35,000,000 
27,000,000 
35,000,000 
29,000,000 
24,000,000 
18,000,000 
22,000,000 
21,000,000 

114,000,000 


266,000,000 


Total. 


$71,198,000 
64,349,000 
49,350,000 
67,857,000 
64,565,000 
52,046,000 
36,207,000 
61,303,000 
48,814,000 
25,960,000 


Percent 
depred> 
a^on  to 
property 
aooount. 


631,638,000 


5.0 
4.3 
3.3 
4.7 
4.7 
3.8 
2.6 
S.7 
2.7 
1.8 


1  Estimated. 
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In  consideration  of  the  corporation's  investment  in  fixed  property  and  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  investment  is  in  iron  ore,  fuel,  and  other 
minerals,  which  is  being  exhausted  at  a  rate  probably  not  more  than  2  per  cent 
a  year,  together  with  the  large  amount  of  the  capital  invested  in  railroads, 
steamships,  etc..  the  conclusion  could  be  reached  that  depreciation  allowances 
have  been  fair.  Accordingly,  it  follows  that  to  the  extent  that  it  invests  its 
surplus  remaining  after  providing  for  depreciation  allowances  in  plants  and 
new  property,  the  expenditures  for  new  construction  from  income  constitute 
a  new  increased  value  added  to  property. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  table  that  United  States  Steel  in  nine 
and  three-quarter  years  made  the  large  depreciation  allowance  of  $531,639,000, 
equal  to  more  than  37  per  cent  of  the  present  property  valuation  of  $1,430,000,000. 

Allowances  of  $71,200,000  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  $712,000,000  every  10 
years,  equal  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the  present  property  valuation. 

After  all  depreciation  charges,  dividends,  interest,  etc,  the  corporation  shows 
a  balance  carried  forward  to  surplus  of  $326,153,000  (not  including  the 
$25,000,000  surplus  provided  at  time  of  organization),  against  which  there  are 
various  charges,  mostly  for  new  construction,  of  approximately  $200,651,000. 
The  final  surplus  after  these  charges  is  $164,143,000,  including  the  $25,000,000 
working  capital  provided  at  date  of  organization,  and  $22,681,554  subsidiary- 
company  surplus. 

The  large  sums  the  Steel  Corporation  has  spent  for  new  construction,  together 
with  depreciation  charges  and  actual  additions  to  assets,  make  it  evident  that 
the  physical  and  financial  position  of  the  company  is  being  well  taken  care  of. 

ACTUAL  INCBXABB  IN  A8BST8. 

In  connection  with  depreciation  charges  it  is  generally  understood  that  the 
Steel  Corporation  charges  off  at  the  rate  of  more  than  10  per  cent  a  year  for 
steel-plant  and  blast-furnace  deterioration.  With  a  50-year  iron  ore  and  fuel 
supply,  depreciation  charges  on  mineral  lands  owned  are  proportionately  small. 
The  allowance  for  railroad  and  steamship  depreciation  is  also  considerably  less 
than  in  the  case  of  mills,  furnaces,  etc.  Besides,  it  is  generally  understood  that 
the  Steel  Corporation's  *' proven  Iron-ore  tonnage"  is  larger  t«Mlay  by 
300,000,000  or  400,000,000  tons  than  it  was  at  time  of  organization,  notwith- 
standing that  it  consumed  close  to  200,000,000  tons  in  the  last  10  years.  The 
greatest  percentage  of  this  increase  resulted  from  development  and  exploration 
work,  the  remainder  from  acquisitions.  The  Great  Northern  and  Tennessee 
Coal  &  Iron  properties  do  not  figure  in  the  foregoing  calculation. 

With  the  facts,  figures,  and  deductions  above  it  is  possible  to  summarize 
what  the  Steel  Corporation  has  accomplished  since  organization  in  the  way  of 
allowances  from  income  for  depreciation,  actual  additions  to  assets  from  In- 
come, and  Increased  value  of  **  proven  "  supply  of  ore  holdings,  as  follows : 

Depredation  allowances: 

Expenditures  for  ordinary  repairs  from  gross 

income $266, 000, 000 

Depreciation  and  sinking  funds 265, 639, 000 

TotBLl $531;  639, 000 

Actual  additions  to  assets: 

Undivided  surplus   (less  $25,000,000  provided 

at  time  of  organization) 139,143,157 

Appropriated   surplus    to   cover    capital    ex- 

poided 40, 000, 000 

Paymoit  of  capital  obligations  and  construc- 
tion from  net  income 156, 027, 364 

Total  actually  added  to  value  of  assets  after 

allowance  for  depreciation  as  above 335, 170, 521 

Iiicreased  Sron-ore  valuation: 

Increase  in  **  proven  **  Iron-ore  holdings  from  time  of  organi- 
zation to  date,  based  upon  $1  a  ton 350, 000, 000 

Total 1, 216, 809, 521 

The  above  table  shows  that  $531,639,000  has  been  allowed  for  depreciation, 
which  has  been  utilized  for  lossai  sustained  through  exhaustion  of  minerals 
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and  general  deterioration.  The  $335,170,521  represents  a  new  Increased  value 
added  to  property  in  the  way  of  undivided  surplus,  expenditures,  and  appro- 
priations for  new  construction,  etc.  The  $350,000,000  is  the  added  value  of 
"proven"  ores  based  upon  an  increase  of  350,000,000  tons.  In  explanation, 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  at  time  of  organization,  estimated  that  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion had  a  visible  ore  supply  underground  of  700,000,000  tons,  compared  with  the 
present  estimate  of  between  1,000,000  000  and  1,100,000,000  tons.  The  $1  per 
ton  valuation  is  based  upon  the  approximate  royalty  which  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  is  paying  for  use  of  the  Hill  ores  this  year.  The  Hill  prop- 
erties are  supposed  to  contain  approximately  300,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  and 
the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.*s  holdings  are  estimated  at  700,000.000  tons, 
making  a  grand  total  of  about  2,000,000,000  tons  of  possible  iron  ore  under- 
ground controlled  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  As  the  corporation 
to  date  has  consumed  at  the  rate  of  only  20,000,000  tons  a  year  there  need  be 
no  apprehension  over  future  supplies  of  raw  material. 

Adding  the  increased  value  in  ore  holdings  through  exploration  and  develop- 
ment work  and  acquisition,  exclusive  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  and  Hill 
deposits,  to  the  $335,000,000  actunl  value  added  to  assets  from  income,  gives  a 
total  of  approximately  $685,000,000. 

The  total  of  $1,216,809,521  is  simply  given  in  order  to  show  what  the  cor- 
poration has  carried  to  undivided  surplus,  charged  out  of  income  for  deprecia- 
tion and  construction,  and  added  to  value  through  increased  mineral  holdings; 
all  this  total,  as  explained  above,  by  no  means  representing  an  actual  addition  to 
assets. 

INCREASE  IW  CAPACTTT. 

The  net  result  of  the  corporation's  expenditures  for  new  construction,  acqui- 
sitions, etc.,  according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has  been  the  stated  increase 
in  the  capacity  of  finished  steel  products  "  for  sale  "  from  7,710.000  at  time  of 
organization  to  13,750,000  tons;  steel  Ingots  from  9,425.000  to  18000,000  tons, 
and  blast-furnace  capacity  from  7,440,000  to  16,000,000  tons.  This  is  an  in- 
increase  of  78  per  cent,  91  per  cent,  and  115  per  cent,  respectively,  from  time  of 
organization  to  date. 

From  these  figures  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  increase  in  the  earning 
power  of  the  coriwration  since  organization.  The  ratio  of  total  earnings  per 
ton  of  steel  produced  since  1901  has  averaged  approximately  $14.  Therefore, 
on  this  basis,  the  earning  power  at  time  of  organization  would  have  been 
$108,100,000,  comparing  with  $192,500,000  at  the  present  time,  an  increase  of 
approximately  80  per  cent.  In  this  connection,  however.  It  Is  well  known  that 
the  tendency  of  steel  prices  has  been  downward  since  the  organization  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  and  wages  upward,  so  that  on  this  basis  earning  power  is 
now  considerably  less  per  ton  of  steel  produced  than  it  was  in  1901.  For  ex- 
ample, the  ratio  of  total  net  earnings  per  ton  of  steel  produced  "  for  sales  "  in 
1902  was  $16.25,  the  highest  level  reached  in  any  year  since  organization.  The 
second  highest  level  reached  was  in  the  boom  year  of  1907,  when  the  ratio 
was  $15.24 ;  in  1910  it  was  $13.14.  The  earning  power  on  a  capacity  of  13,750,000 
tons  of  finished  steel  "  for  sale,"  based  on  last  year's  ratio  of  $13.14  per  ton, 
would  be  approximately  $180,000,000  a  year. 

The  problem  that  now  confronts  the  Steel  Corporation,  as  well  as  other  steel 
companies,  is  whether  or  not  the  consumptive  requirements  of  the  country  have 
increased  to  a  point  sufficient  to  absorb  the  increased  capacity  which  has  been 
growing  at  a  rapid  rate  over  the  last  five  years.  The  concensus  of  opinion  Is 
that  it  will  be  several  years  before  consumption  catches  up  with  present  ca- 
pacity, but  the  outlook  does  not  seem  to  discourage  the  Steel  Corporation  so 
far  as  plans  for  additional  new  construction  are  concerned. 

QUESTION    OF    OVERPRODUCTION. 

In  this  connection  Chairman  Gary  said :  "  By  the  rapid  increase  in  production 
we  have  reached  a  point  where,  as  applied  to  the  business  which  is  offered  at 
the  present  time,  we  have  rather  more  capacity  than  we  need.  That  is  tiue 
of  all  the  manufacturing  plants  in  our  lines  at  the  present  time.  However,  all 
of  us  believe  that  we  have  not  increased  too  rapidly,  but  that  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  time  perhaps  when  the  mills  will  be  running  to  their  full  capacity. 

"As  usual,  the  introduction  of  bills  in  Congress,  particularly  bills  relating  to 
the  tariff,  has  an  effect  upon  the  purchasing  public  which  causes  some  doubt 
or  distrust  and  timidity,  and  that  is  true  of  the  present  extra  session  of 
Congress. 
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**  The  bookings  which  I  have  referred  to  have  been  made  up  of  purchases  of 
our  products  generally  pretty  well  distributed,  except  with  reference  to  the  lines 
which  the  railroads  have  been  In  the  habit  of  buying.  As  you  know,  notwith- 
standing that  the  railroads  usually  buy  about  33§  per  cent  of  the  entire  prod- 
ucts, for  some  time  past  they  have  been  buying  only  about  7  per  cent  or  8  per 
cent  As  the  railroads  have  neglected  to  purchase  during  the  last  year  or  so,  It 
naturally  follows  that  their  necessities  have  correspondingly  increased  and 
piled  up.    It  Is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  must  buy  liberally." 

Chairman  Gary,  in  his  last  annual  report,  makes  the  statement  that  the 
amount  unexpended  on  authorizations  for  additional  property,  extensions,  con- 
struction, and  extraordinary  replacements  approximated  $50,000,000,  and  that  a 
large  percentage  of  this  total  will  be  expended  in  the  current  year.  Additional 
blast-furnace  construction  in  the  United  States,  based  upon  statistics  furnished 
in  January,  may  be  as  large  this  year  as  in  preceding  years.  But  there  are 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  expenditures  for  new  construction  by  the  Steel 
Ck>rporation  and  independent  steel  companies  will  be  much  smaller  in  the  next 
fiye  years  than  they  were  in  the  preceding  five  years.  Since  1904  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  there  has  been  expended  or  appropriated  for  new  blast-furnace  and 
steel-mill  construction  in  this  country  close  to  $500,000,000.  The  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's share  was  not  far  below  50  per  cent  of  the  total. 

STEEL  PRICES  OOMPASED. 

Overproduction  may  have  a  considerable  bearing  upon  the  future  course  of 
steel  prices,  but  it  can  be  said  that,  under  the  '*  harmony  of  relations  "  plan  of 
maintaining  reasonable  and  stable  quotations,  prices  in  recent  years  have  been 
held  very  well  in  periods  of  depression.  With  the  exception  of  the  temporary 
price  war,  which  started  in  February,  1909,  prices  have  not  been  allowed  to 
decline  to  a  level  disturbing  to  the  steel  Industry  in  general. 

However,  the  tendency  of  steel  prices  has  been  downward  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  United  States  Steel.  In  1902,  for  example,  the  average  price  for  ship 
plates,  Pittsburgh  was  $35.84  a  ton,  compared  with  $32.62  a  ton  in  1910.  The 
present  price  Is  $31.36.  In  the  boom  period  of  1907  the  average  price  was 
$38.08,  so  that  to-day's  quotation  is  approximately  $7  a  ton  below  what  it  was 
a  little  over  three  years  ago.  Wire  nails  to-day  are  selling  on  a  basis  of  $40.32 
a  ton,  compared  with  $45.02  in  1907,  and  $50.40  in  1901. 

Steel  bars  show  a  reduction  of  $4.50  a  ton  compared  with  the  yearly  average 
in  1907,  and  more  than  $6  a  ton  compared  with  the  yearly  average  in  1902. 
Beams  are  off  nearly  $7  a  ton  from  the  yearly  average  of  1907  and  1908,  and  $4 
a  ton  ftt>m  the  yearly  average  of  1901  and  1902.  The  present  price  of  tin  plate, 
$82.88,  compares  with  the  yearly  average  of  $87.96  in  1907  and  $89.60  in  1901. 
Steel  billets  are  off  $7  a  ton  compared  with  the  yearly  average  of  1902  and 
nearly  $6  a  ton  from  the  average  of  1907. 

In  1907  the  yearly  average  price  of  eight  steel  and  iron  commodities,  namely, 
steel  rails,  ship  plates,  wire  nails,  steel  bars,  beams,  tin  plate,  Bessemer  Iron 
and  steel  billets,  was  $40.63  a  ton.  The  average  price  on  May  1,  1911,  for  the 
same  products  was  $35.50,  so  that  the  average  reduction  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $5  a  ton.  Since  1902  the  average  shrinkage  of  the  eight  commodities 
above  m^itioned  amounts  to  about  $4.50  a  ton. 

Assuming  that  the  Steel  Corporation  turned  out  and  sold  on  an  average 
10,000,000  tons  of  steel  a  year,  this  difference  in  average  prices  from  1902  to  the 
present  time  would  theoretically  mean  a  shrinkage  in  total  net  earnings  of 
$4.50  a  ton,  or  $45,000,000.  The  Steel  Corporation,  as  has  been  stated,  has 
advanced  wages  of  its  employees  in  the  face  of  a  continued  shrinkage  in  the 
prices  of  its  commoditie&  This  increase  in  wages,  combined  with  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  steel,  Is  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  company  to  make  as 
good  a  showing  in  income  from  the  standpoint  of  earnings  per  ton  of  steel  as 
was  the  case  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  its  organization.  Consumers 
have  received  the  benefits  derived  from  this  shrinkage  in  steel  prices,  and  it 
is  because  quotations  compared  with  former  years  are  so  low  that  producers 
are  reluctant  to  make  further  concessions  from  the  present  level.  Earnings 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  have  been  obtained  more  through  enlarged  production 
and  higher  operating  efficiency  than  from  enhanced  prices  of  steel  products. 

An  evidence  of  the  larger  amount  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  earnings  going 
to  employees  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  average  wage  per  man  in  1910  estab- 
lished the  new  high  record  of  $800  a  year,  comparing  with  $717  In  1902,  an 
increase  of  12  per  cent. 
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The  foUowliig  table,  published  by  the  Wall  Street  Jonrnal,  gives  the  average 
yearly  prices  per  gross  ton  of  eight  leading  steel  products  from  1901  to  1910, 
inclusive,  together  with  the  so-called  official  prices  as  of  May,  1911,  in  dollars: 


Year. 

Steel 
nito. 

Ship 
burgh. 

Wire 
nails, 
Pitta- 
burgh. 

sr^H^i 

bars, 
Pitts- 
burgh. 

Beams, 

Pitta- 

Tin 
plate 
mill. 

Bessemer 
iron. 
Pitts- 
burgh. 

Steel 
bUlets, 

Pitts- 
burgh. 

Avenigfu 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

190U 

28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
27.40 

SI.  36 
32.60 
31.70 
36.84 
38.08 
35.84 
35.61 
84.52 
35.84 
35.84 
34.87 

40.32 
40.09 
40.70 
44.35 
45.02 
41.56 
39.42 
40.32 
44.12 
44.57 
£0.40 

31.36 
32.03 
29.56 
33.15 
35.84 
35.39 
35.39 
29.56 
34.94 
37.40 
82.02 

31.36 
32.92 
31.58 
36.73 
88.06 
38.06 
35.28 
34.49 
36.84 
35.38 
35.39 

82.88 
80.64 
78.40 
82.88 
87.96 
88.56 
78.40 
76.38 
89.76 
88.03 
89.60 

15.75 
17.19 
17.41 
17.07 
22.84 
19.  M 
16.36 
13.76 
18.88 
20.15 
15.72 

23.00 
25.39 
24.58 
26.31 
29.23 
27.41 
24.60 
22.08 
27.93 
30.32 
24.13 

85.60 
3&11 
85.24 
38.17 
40.63 
30. » 
36.54 
34.  SB 
39.  M 
39.96 
88.80 

Note.— 1911  prioes  roprooont  present  prioes. 

OAPACITT   AND   PBICE8. 

To  go  back  to  the  increased  capacity  of  the  Steel  Oorporatlon,  the  following 
table  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  connection 
since  time  of  organization : 


Product. 

• 

Capacity. 

Percent 

Jan.  1, 1011. 

Apr.  1, 1001. 

incrsasa. 

Blastfurnace 

Steel  ingots 

Finished  steel 

Cement 

tons.. 

do 

do 

barrels . . 

16,000,000 

18,000,000 

13,760,000 

8,000,000 

7,440,000 

9,425,000 

7,719,000 

500,000 

115 

91 

78 

1,500 

With  a  capacity  almost  twice  as  large  as  it  was  at  time  of  organization  and 
an  actual  addition  of  more  than  $950,000,000  to  assets,  the  general  conclusion 
would  be  that  average  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred 
stocK  and  5  per  cent  on  the  common  were  assured.  The  argument  of  investors 
who  are  confident  the  trend  of  common  dividoids  over  the  next  decade  will 
be  upward  is  that,  as  the  corporation  started  the  first  10  years  of  its  career 
with  a  finished  steel  capacity  '*  for  sale "  of  7,719,000  tons  a  year,  and  during 
that  decade  showed  an  average  surplus  of  more  than  9  per  cent  available  for 
dividends  on  the  common  stock,  it  should  make  a  much  better  showing  during 
the  next  10  years,  as  it  begins  its  second  decade  with  a  capacity  close  to 
14,000,000  tons.  But  in  this  connectipn  earnings  have  not  grown  proportion- 
ately with  increased  capacity,  due  largely  to  the  downward  tendency  of  steel 
prices,  a  continued  advance  in  wages,  and  other  factors  tending  to  increase 
costs,  and  the  failure  of  consumers  over  the  last  several  years  to  keep  the  steel 
mills  fully  employed.  As  an  example,  sales  of  the  corporation's  steel  products 
last  year  were  about  3,000,000  tons  below  actual  capacity.  If  the  corporation 
spends  $50,000,000  for  new  construction  this  year  it  may  have  a  finished  steel 
capacity  of  14,500,000  tons  by  January  1,  1912;  and  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  capacity  of  the  independent  companies,  it  is  doubtful  if  consump- 
tion catches  np  with  capacity  within  the  next  few  years.  If  consumption  does 
overtake  capacity  this  or  next  year,  then  the  country  can  prepare  itself  for 
the  biggest  steel  boom  in  its  history.  Prices  could  not  fail  to  advance  materially 
above  tiie  present  level,  and  the  Ste^  Ck)rporation  could  then  give  its  earning 
power  a  test  and  prove  whether,  as  asserted,  it  can  easily  earn  $200,000,000 
a  year  with  reasonable  prices  and  normal  operations.  The  corporation  has 
already  demonstrated  an  earning  power  in  excess  of  $200,000,000  a  year.  For 
example,  in  October,  1907,  when  capacity  was  much  smaller  than  it  is  at  present 
but  steel  prices  much  higher,  it  earned  over  $17,000,000,  which  was  at  the 
rate  of  dose  to  $205,000,000  a  year. 
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EABNTNO  POWBB. 

The  record  of  the  Steel  Corporation  In  the  matter  of  earnings  over  the  last 
10  years  has  been  enconraging.  In  no  full  year  has  the  net  Income  fallen 
to  a  level  not  sufficient  to  meet  preferred  dividend  requirements.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  danger  mark  was  In  the  depressed  year  of  1904,  when  there 
remained  a  surplus  a  little  in  excess  of  $5,000,000  after  the  payment  of  7 
per  cent  on  the  preferred.  The  corporation,  from  1901  to  date,  could  have  paid 
5  per  cent  on  the  common  stock  each  year  and  then  there  would  have  remained 
a  surplus  averaging  more  than  $20,000,000  a  year. 

An  evidence  of  the  earning  power  behind  the  preferred  and  common  stocks  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  required  from  net  earnings  to 
pay  all  charges  prior  to  dividends  on  both  issues,  in  the  year  1910,  $53,647,571, 
or  an  average  of  $13,411,892  for  each  quarter ;  and  from  April  1, 1901,  to  January 
1, 1011  (nine  and  three-quarters  years),  it  required  $480,901,674,  or  an  average 
of  $12,330,812  for  each  quarter. 

Assuming  $53,647,571  as  necessary  to  deduct  from  net  earnings  as  above  per 
year  (for  depreciation  and  replacement  funds,  interest  on  bonds,  and  require- 
ments of  sinking  funds),  it  will  be  observed  from  past  record  of  net  earnings 
that  this  amount  was  earned  in :  1906  in  first  41  months ;  1907  in  first  4  months; 
1908  in  first  8  months ;  1909  in  first  6  months ;  1910  in  first  6  months. 

The  feeling  in  United  States  Steel  circles  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
Injected  into  the  property  at  time  of  organization  has  been  eliminated,  and  that 
In  periods  of  temporary  depression  it  will  be  only  fair  to  shareholders  to  resort 
to  bond  Issues  for  new  construction,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  5  per 
cent  rate  on  the  common.  The  corporation  has  already  issued  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  subsidiary  bonds  for  new  construction,  but  bond  redemptions 
last  year  exceeded  by  more  than  $10,000,(X)0  the  new  issues  created  during  that 
period. 

THE  country's  IBON  OUTPUT. 

What  the  next  10  years  has  in  store  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
and  the  steel  industry  in  general  can  not  be  foretold.  If  the  growth  of  the 
industry  is  as  pronounced  over  the  next  10  years  as  it  was  over  the  last  10  years, 
and  prices  are  as  well  maintained,  nothing  less  than  record  earnings  and  a 
pronounced  increase  In  production  and  consumption  can  be  looked  for.  As  an 
example,  i^g-lron  production  10  years  ago  was  running  at  the  rate  of  about 
16,000,0()0  tons  a  year.  I/ist  year  the  output  of  the  country  reached  the  new 
high  record  of  approximately  27,(X)0,(XX)  tons.  The  blast  furnaces  of  the  country 
with  thdr  present  capacity  are  in  a  position  to  turn  out  not  far  from  32,000,000 
tons  a  year,  making  allowances  for  banking  of  furnaces,  for  relining,  and  other 
necessary  repairs.  If  the  growth  in  production  over  the  next  decade  is  as  pro- 
nounced as  it  was  in  the  last  10  years,  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  country,  in  the 
year  1920,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  turning  out  between  40,000,000  and  50,000,000 
tons  a  year. 

Possible  tariff  changes  and  overproduction  are  the  two  important  adverse 
factors  confronting  the  steel  industry  which  may  create  a  lower  level  for  steel 
prices,  but  the  various  steel  concerns  are  in  a  better  position  to  stand  a  long 
period  of  low  prices  than  they  have  been  in  years.  In  the  event  of  lower  prices 
the  Steel  Corporation  would  be  more  strongly  fortified  than  many  of  the  Inde- 
pendoit  companies.  Its  ratio  of  net  earnings  (after  deductions  for  depreciation 
and  sinking  funds  for  subsidiary  bonds)  per  ton  of  steel  produced  and  sold  has 
ranged  between  $9  and  $13  since  organization.  The  ratio  of  the  independent 
companies  has  averaged  between  $2  and  $6  a  ton.  In  this  connection,  however, 
it  is  well  understood  that  the  Steel  Corporation's  large  ratio  of  earnings  per  ton 
Is  due  to  the  greater  diversification  of  its  products  and  earnings  from  companies 
that  are  not  directly  associated  with  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Its  railroads, 
which  have  a  total  mileage,  including  spurs,  sidetracks,  etc.,  of  3,307  miles;  its 
2M3  steamers  and  barges,  cement  plants,  interest  on  bank  balances  of  $50,000,000 
or  more,  etc.,  constitute  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  income  of  the  corporation. 

In  connection  with  capacity,  manufacturers  feel  confident  that  while  the  ex- 
pansion has  been  a  little  too  rapid  over  the  last  five  years,  consumption  within 
a  lew  years  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  present  capacity  at  least.  Prices  for 
steel  have  declined  to  a  point  sufficient  to  bring  forth  the  argument  that  any 
further  reaction  would  be  temporary,  and  might  be  followed  by  a  quick  re- 
coveiy. 
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BDBPLVB  FOB  muMon  stock. 

Tbe  gieater  coDcentratlon  of  steel  productloo  at  western  points  has  strotgtta- 
ened  the  fortifications  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  against  on  In- 
vasion of  foreign  steel  into  this  country.  It  has  already  spent  $70,000,000  on 
Its  Qary  plants,  added  largely  to  the  capacity  of  the  Illinoia  Steel  Co.  plants, 
and  Is  now  building  a  great  steel  plant  at  Duluth.  These  three  subsidiaries, 
when  the  work  planned  is  completed,  will  have  a  capacity  of  over  4,000,000 
tons  of  finished  steel  a  year.  With  other  western  plants  owned  by  the  corpo- 
ration one-third,  if  not  more,  of  its  production  will  be  centralized  In  the  Middle 
West,  thereby  giving  It  a  great  advantage  In  freight  rates  In  competition  with 
steel  laid  down  at  Atlantic  seaports  for  shipment  to  western  points.  When 
the  Steel  Corporation  was  organised  most  of  its  production  was  confined  to 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

It  required  aI>out  $101,000,00(1  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  earnings  last  year 
to  meet  all  charges.  Including  the  5  per  cent  dividend  on  the  common.  In  a 
depressed  year  the  company  could  probably  get  through,  without  reducing  the 
common  dividend,  on  total  earnings  of  slightly  less  than  flOO.000,000.  It  would 
be  helped  out  by  smaller  charges  against  earnings  for  depreciation,  as  ex- 
haustion of  minerals  la  much  less  pronounced  in  depressed  periods  than  when 
the  mills  are  fully  employed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  net  earnings,  actual  surplus  available  (or 
the  conmion  stock,  and  the  final  surplus  that  would  have  remained  each  year 
since  organization  had  S  per  cent  been  paid  on  the  common  stock  each  year  troD) 
1901  to  1910,  inclusive. 
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From  the  alHive  It  Is  plain  that  the  corporation,  liad  It  paid  S  per  cent  on 
the  common  each  year  since  otgniniuitlon.  would  still  liave  been  able  to  show  a 
surplus  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $20,000,000  a  year.  Then  again  there  would 
have  been  only  three  years  to  show  a  deficit,  namely,  1903  with  $402,617, 
1904  with  $20367,273,  and  1908  with  $4,906,088. 

FBBCEHTAOE    Ot    OUTPUT    OF    COBPOBATIOH. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  growth  of  the  Steel  Corporation's 
production,  compared  with  the  Increase  in  tbe  output  oC  tbe  independent  com- 
panies. It  is  clainied  that  the  Steel  Corporation's  relative  position,  from  tbe 
standpoint  of  percentage  production  to  that  of  the  country's  total,  is  not  as 
strong  as  it  was  10  years  ogo.  In  other  words,  the  aggregate  Increase  In  the 
output  of  the  Independent  companies  has  been  greater,  propartlonstely,  than 
that  of  tbe  Steel  CorjKiratloa.  Based  ujxin  production  over  tbe  last  decade. 
United  States  Steel  does  show  a  railing  ofT  from  66.2  per  cent  to  54.3  per  cent 
in  tbe  percentage  of  Its  in^ot  production  to  the  couutry's  total ;  but  this  Is  not 
absolute  proof  that  the  "capacity  "  of  the  corporation  has  been  reduced  pro- 
portion nteiy. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  independent  companies  for  the  past  few  years  have 
l>eea  credited  with  operating,  on  the  average,  a  larger  percentage  of  capacity 
than  the  corporation.  In  the  latter  part  of  last  March,  for  example,  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  operating  al)out  72  per  cent  of  maximum  capacity,  whereas  the 
independent  steel  i-oui panics  were  re|iortlng  between  80  and  90  per  cent. 
The  steel  milts  of  the  country  would  bare  to  opontte  In  full  for  a  long  period 
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In  order  to  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  tb«  extent  of  the  Steel  Ck>rporation'B 
loss  in  actual  per  cent  capacity  compared  with  the  country's  total  capacity. 
The  evidence  presented  to  show  that  the  corporation  is  less  of  a  monopoly  than 
10  years  ago  is  that  its  actual  ingot  production  in  1902  was  equivalent  to  66.2 
per  cent  of  the  country's  total,  compared  with  54.3  per  cent  last  year.  But  in 
the  matter  of  pig-iron  production  the  Steel  Ck)rporation  seems  to  have  held  Its 
own,  the  range  over  the  last  10  years  being  around  44  per  cent.  The  corpora- 
tion's percentage  of  blast-furnace  production,  for  example,  was  43.2  per  cent 
in  1902,  and  44.5  per  cent  In  1910.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  recalled  that 
United  States  Steel  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence  did  not  have  sufficient 
pig-iron  capacity  to  supply  its  own  finishing  mills,  and  was  a  purchaser  in  the 
open  market  to  the  extent  of  between  500,000  and  1,000,000  tons  a  year.  With 
the  increase  in  iron  capacity  from  7,740,000  tons  in  1901  to  16,000,000  tons  in 
1911,  it  is  now  independent.  The  withdrawal  of  United  States  Steel  and  sev- 
eral of  the  other  large  steel-making  companies  from  the  iron  market  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  depressed  condition  of  the  merchant  blast  furnaces.  With 
these  large  consumers  out  of  the  market,  as  a  result  of  the  creation  of  their 
own  sources  of  iron  supply,  the  merchant  furnaces  have  been  having  a  hard 
time  of  it  over  the  last  few  years. 

One  reason  for  the  falling  off  of  the  Steel  Ck>rporation's  percentage  of  ingot 
production  is  the  increasing  percentage  of  ingot  tonnage  that  enters  into  its 
more  highly  finished  forms  of  steel. 

DIVEBSIFIOATIOIT  OF  PBODTJCTS. 

Since  organization,  United  States  Steel's  policy  has  been  for  a  greater  diversi- 
fication of  its  products,  particularly  highly  finished  forms.  Therefore,  a  great 
part  of  the  finished  steel  converted  from  ingots  commands  higher  prices  than 
does  that  converted  into  rails,  structural  shapes,  plates,  etc.,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  employment  to  many  additional  men.  As  is  well  known,  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  ingot  is  lost  in  its  conversion  into  the  more  highly  finished 
lines.  The  corporation  shows  a  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  billets  and  other 
semifinished  lines  marketed.  As  an  example,  sales  of  billets,  blooms,  sheet 
bars,  etc.,  in  1910  amounted  to  682,364  tons,  compared  with  783,637  tons  In  1902. 
Wire  sales  show  an  Increase  from  1,122,000  tons  in  1902  to  nearly  1,500,000  tons 
in  1910. 

The  following  table  gives  the  Steel  Ck>rporation's  production  of  the  various 
classes  of  steel  "  for  sale  "  in  1902  and  1910 : 


Finished  products. 


1002 


Steel  nils 

Blooms,  bll]els,alieet  ban,  etc 

Plates 

Meiohent  steel  bus,  skelp,  boops,  etc 

Heavy  stractoiBl  shapes ^ 

Tubing  and  pipe 

Win  rods 

Wlnandprodnotsofwin. 

Sheets  and  tin  plate. 

Finished  stnicuinl  work 

Angle,  splice  ban,  and  joints 

Spikes,  Dolts,  nnts,  and  rivets 

Axles 

Steel  car  wheeb 

Sundry  iron  and  steel  piodoots 

Total  finished  products 


Tom. 

2,118,473 
683,364 
920,000 

1,627,606 
666,707 
868,660 
133,722 

1,400,318 

1,082,787 
689,228 
235,906 
71,326 
101,066 
06,106 
148,736 


10,733,005 


TofU. 

1,020,780 
782,637 
649,541 

1,254,560 


744,063 
100,330 
1,122,809 
783,576 
481,020 
130.054 
42,064 
136,787 


20,177 


8,107,232 


A  feature  of  the  above  showing  is  the  constant  increase  in  wire  production. 
There  has  been  a  continued  expansion  in  output  with  the  exception  of  two  years. 

Merchant  steel  bars  and  shapes  also  show  a  large  increase,  due  in  part  to  the 
increased  demands  of  the  harvester  companies.  The  latter  classes  of  steel 
were  grouped  together  in  1902.  They  were  separated  later  on  and  are  now 
classified  under  the  heads  of  "merchant  steel  bars,  skelp,  hoops,  etc.,"  and 
"heavy  structural  shapes."  The  total  in  1902  was  1,254,500  tons,  comparing 
with  2,184,303  tons  last  year. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  production  of  various  classes  of  sted 
to  the  total  finished  steel  output  "  for  sale "  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration in  the  years  1910,  1907,  and  1902 : 


Rails 

wire 

steel  bars,  hoops,  etc 

Tinplate,  sheets,  etc 

FiDuhed  structural  work . 

Plates 

Tubing  and  pipes 

Blooms,  billets,  etc 

Heavy  structural  shapes.. 
ICisoeUaneous  steep 


Total.. 


1010 

1907 

W.7 

16.7 

16.1 

16.6 

14.3 

12.7 

10.0 

10.3 

6.5 

6.9 

8.7 

&4 

&1 

11.3 

6.3 

7.3 

6.1 

6.6 

6.2 

6.3 

'       100.0 

100.0 

1902 


33.4 
16.0 
16.3 
9.6 
6.8 
7.9 
9.0 
9.5 


4.6 


100.0 


1  Includes  angles,  splice  bars,  spikes,  bolts,  nuts,  axles,  steel  car  wheels,  and  sundry  iron  and  steel  prodoctiL 

OUTPTTT  OOUPABED  WITH  FOBXION   00UNTRIB8. 

The  actual  production  of  the  Steel  Corporation  has  not  shown  a  large  increase 
when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  capacity  has  been  increased  to 
the  extent  of  80  per  cent  But,  as  stated,  the  consumption  of  the  country  has 
not  yet  increased  to  a  point  that  would  enable  the  corporation  to  fully  employ 
its  miUa  The  completion  of  the  Gary  plants,  for  example,  means  an  additional 
2,500,000  tons,  including  capacity,  in  the  present  partly  completed  state  of  the 
works. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  operations  Is  shown  by  comparing 
its  ingot  production  over  the  last  few  years  with  that  of  the  four  great  steel 
producing  countries — the  United  States,  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  and  France. 
The  Steel  Corporation,  in  fact,  is  producing  several  million  tons  more  ingots  a 
year  than  Germany,  and  twice  the  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ingot 
capacity  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  amounting  to  18,000,000  tons 
a  year,  is  within  3,000,000  tons  of  the  entire  production  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  France  in  1909. 

The  following  table  gives  the  ingot  output  of  the  United  States,  Gernoiany, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1907,  1908,  and  1909,  compared  with  output 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  tons: 


United  states 

Qermimy  1 

United  Kin{doni 

France... 

Total 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 

United  States  SteePs  percentage  to  total 


19Q9 


23,955,000 

11,856,000 

6,931,000 

3,020,000 


44,762,000 
13,355,000 


1906 


14,023,000 

11,007,000 

6,341,000 

2,679,000 


33,050,000 
7,838,000 


30 


24 


1907 


23,363,000 

11,870,000 

6,522,000 

2,706,000 


44,461,000 
13,843,000 


30 


1  Includes  Lux'^mburg. 

The  ingot  production  of  United  States  steel  in  1910  amounted  to  14,180,000 
tons. 

The  largest  competitors  of  the  Steel  Corporation  are  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Co.,  Jones  &  Laughlln  Co.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  and  Cambria  Steel  Co.  These  six  companies  have 
a  pig-iron  capacity  of  less  than  6,000,000  tons  a  year,  or  about  38  per  cent  of 
the  16,000,000-ton  capacity  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  largest  competitor 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  perhaps,  is  the  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Co.,  but  its 
capacity  is  barely  equivalent  to  7i  per  cent  of  that  of  the  big  company. 

There  is  not  a  steel  company  in  this  country  with  the  relative  strength  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  in  iron-ore  holdings,  vessels,  railroad  mileage  and  equip- 
ment, cement,  and  other  sources  of  income.  There  has  been  considerable  gossip 
of  late  in  connection  with  a  proposition  to  merge  certain  of  the  prominent 
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iDdepeDdent  steel  companies.  The  large  independeats  haye  grown  so  rapidly  in 
steel  production  as  to  become  a  little  unwieldy,  and  a  merger  such  as  proposed 
might  work  for  greater  stability,  but  no  merger  in  this  country  could  be  formed 
that  would  give  it  an  equal  footing  with  the  Steel  Corporation  in  raw  material, 
transportation  lines^  and  the  many  sources  of  income  that  are  not  directly 
associated  with  tlie  manufacture  of  steel. 

inCBEASED  EXPORT  TBADIW 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  United  States  Steel  Ck)rporation  has 
been  the  building  up  of  a  large  export  business.  Progress  in  the  matter  of 
opening  foreign  markets  for  a  percentage  of  the  output  of  the  corporation  has 
been  rapid  over  the  last  few  years,  and  exports  now  make  up  between  10  per 
cent  and  15  per  cent  of  products  "  for  sale."  In  IdOS  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  exported  799,000  tons;  in  1909,  1,009,000  tons;  in  1910,  1,223,000 
tons,  and  the  current  year  starts  off  with  prospects  of  close  to  1,500,000  tons. 
It  is  true  that  the  margin  of  profit  on  steel  sold  for  export  is  not  as  large  as  in 
the  case  of  domestic  sales,  but  at  the  same  time  benefits  from  this  class  of  busi- 
ness are  not  lacking. 

Export  business  keeps  plants  that  might  otherwise  be  idle  in  operation  and 
tends  to  lower  cost  of  production  as  well  as  the  prices  of  steel  sold  to  the  domes- 
tic consumer.  Last  year  export  business  constituted  about  13  per  cent  of  total 
shipments  and  the  average  number  of  employees  of  the  corporation  was  218,000. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  foreign  shipments  were  responsible  for  the  em- 
ployment of  between  25,000  and  30,000  men.  At  times  it  is  deemed  proper  by 
the  corporation  to  sell  steel  for  export  below  the  domestic  costs.  While  such 
a  policy  may  not  meet  with  the  tariff  views  of  all,  it  has  provided  an  outlet  for 
steel  in  depressed  periods  and  kept  thousands  of  men  employed  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  idle  if  the  business  had  been  confined  to  this  country  alone. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  management  of  the  corporation  to  build  up  a  per- 
manent export  trade  so  that  foreign  markets  can  be  relied  upon  to  take  a 
certain  perceEitage  of  output  at  all  times. 

The  growth  of  the  corporation's  export  business  shows  conclusively  that  it  is 
becoming  firmly  entrenched  in  foreign  markets,  and  in  the  event  of  a  radical 
scaling  down  of  duties  on  steel  may  become  an  even  more  formidable  competitor 
of  European  steel  companies.  With  a  capacity  not  far  below  the  aggregate 
production  of  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Europe  may  be  able  to  produce  steel  cheaper  than  the  Steel  Corporation 
at  the  present  time,  but  this  is  due  largely  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 
The  corporation  pays  out  in  wages  each  year  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  its  total 
earnings.  A  severe  cut  in  steel  duties  might  be  followed  by  a  drastic  scaling 
down  of  the  corporation's  wage  schedule  and  operating  costs  in  general,  which 
would  place  it  in  a  much  stronger  position  to  meet  competition  from  its  foreign 
rivals.  But  this  is  a  problem  more  easily  solved  after  Congress  has  revised 
the  steel  schedule — that  is,  if  there  is  to  be  any  revision.  To  sum  up  the 
situation,  the  corporation  seems  to  be  in  a  position  to  fairly  meet  any  con- 
tingency that  may  arise  from  a  scaling  down  of  steel  schedules.  Profits  and 
wages  might  be  adversely  affected,  but  the  ability  of  foreign  manufacturers 
to  make  heavy  inroads  into  the  steel  business  of  the  United  States  is  open  to 
question.  The  corporation  has  already  established  a  strong  foothold  in  for- 
eign marts  and  it  would  require  very  low  foreign  steel  prices  to  dislodge  it 
from  its  position. 

WAGES  AND  TONNAGE. 

Some  interesting  deductions  can  be  made  from  United  States  Steel's  average 
yearly  wages,  number  of  men  employed,  and  steel  production.  Taking  the  aver- 
age finished  steel  "for  sale"  production  per  total  number  of  men  employed, 
It  is  found  that  in  1902  the  average  output  per  man  was  49  tons.  On  account  of 
the  many  labor-saving  devices  introduced,  concentration  of  operations,  and  in- 
creased production,  the  conclusion  would  be  drawn  that  the  average  production 
of  finished  steel  per  man  ought  to  show  an  increase;  but  it  is  found  that  the 
figure  In  1910  is  the  same  as  in  1902,  namely,  49  tons.  One  explanation  ad- 
vanced Is  that  the  corporation  is  producing  a  larger  percentage  of  highly 
finished  steel  "  for  sale "  to  total  output  than  at  time  of  organization,  which 
acconnta  largely  for  the  similarity  of  the  figures.    For  example,  the  corporation 
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could  market  its  billets  and  the  tonnage  sold  would  be  practically  the  same  as 
If  these  same  billets  were  converted  into,  say,  wire  products.  If  it  were  decided 
to  erect  wire  mills  to  absorb  these  billets,  more  mills  would  be  necessary  and 
additional  men  would  have  to  be  employed  to  operate  them.  The  finished  steel 
"  for  sale  "  production  per  man  reached  the  highest  level  in  1906,  when  52  tons 
were  reported,  and  the  lowest  level  was  In  1908,  with  38  tons. 

Finished  steel  production  per  man  employed  in  manufacturing  plants  only 
has  followed  the  course  of  finished  steel  production  per  all  men  employed  by 
the  corporation  very  closely.  For  example,  in  1902  production  "for  sale"  to 
total  number  of  employees  in  the  manufacturing  departments  only  wrs  65  tons. 
There  was  a  jump  to  72  tons  in  1906,  the  highest  level  ever  reached.  Last  year 
the  figure  was  63  tons. 

Production  of  iron  ore  per  man  employed  in  the  ore  mines  only  makes  a 
better  comparison.  Or  produced  per  man  in  1902  averaged  592  tons,  from 
which  there  has  been  a  steady  increase,  the  figure  reaching  786  tons  in  1910. 
A  similar  gain  is  reported  In  the  coal  and  coke  department  Average  production 
per  man  employed  in  1902  was  1,193  tons»  comparing  with  1,554  tons  in  1909 
and  1,490  tons  last  year. 

The  average  wage  increase  per  ton  of  steel  produced,  as  stated  by  Dow,  Jones 
&  Ck).,  has  not  been  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  of  finished  steel  production 
per  man.  In  1902  the  average  wage  per  ton  of  steel  sold  was  $14.70,  and  in  the 
following  year  $16.40.  Th  low  level  was  reached  in  1905,  when  $13.80  was  re- 
ported, and  the  highest  in  1908,  with  $19.40.    Last  year  the  average  was  $16.30. 

The  following  table  gives  the  finished  steel  production  "for  sale"  per  man. 
based  upon  total  employees  of  tfie  corporation ;  finished  steel  production  "  for 
sale"  per  man,  based  upon  employees  In  manufacturing  departments  only; 
average  wage  per  man  based  upon  each  ton  of  steel  produced  "  for  sale  " ;  iron- 
ore  production  per  man,  based  upon  number  of  employees  in  mines  only;  and 
average  coal  and  coke  production  per  man,  based  upon  total  number  of  moi 
employed  in  coal  and  coke  departments,  from  1902  to  1910,  inclusive : 


Year. 


1910 
1909 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 


Finished 

steel  per 

man. 


49 
60 
38 
50 
52 
51 
46 
44 
49 


Mann- 
facturlng 
depart- 
ment 
only. 


63 
71 
52 
68 
72 
71 
61 
62 
65 


Wai5e 
per  ton. 


$16.30 
15.30 
19.40 
15.20 
14.00 
13.80 
14.80 
1(>.40 
14.70 


Ore  pro- 
duced 
per  man. 


786 

763' 

651 

663 

093 

692 

680 

572 

592 


Coat  and 
coke  pro- 
duced 
per  man. 


1,490 
1,554 
1,268 
1,361 
1,434 
1,533 
1,239 
1,116 
1.103 


It  would  require  the  most  minute  details  of  the  operations  of  the  Steel  CJor- 
poratlon  from  the  mining  of  iron  ore  to  its  conversion  into  pig  iron,  then  into 
ingots,  and  lastly  into  finished  steel,  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  actual  cost 
of  finished  products.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  percentage  of  the  saving 
resulting  from  concentration  of  operations,  substitution  of  new  and  improved 
machinery  for  the  more  obsolete  types,  and  the  introduction  of  economies  in 
general  have  been  offset  to  a  large  extent  by  the  upward  tendency  In  wages. 

WAGES   AND    EARNINGS. 


To  show  the  important  part  increased  wages  have  taken  in  adding  to  the 
cost  of  producing  steel  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  1902.  in  which  year  the 
average  wage  per  ton  of  steel  sold  was  $14.70,  as  against  $16.30  in  1910.  Had 
the  same  average  wage  prevailed  last  year  as  in  1902.  the  mount  the  Steel 
Ck>rporation  would  have  had  to  pay  out  in  wages  in  1910  on  a  production  of 
10,733.995  tons  of  finished  steel  would  have  been  $157,700,000,  compared  with 
the  actual  amount  paid  in  1910  of  $174,955,000,  a  difference  of  more  than 
$17,000,000.  Should  the  Steel  Ck)rporation  enter  into  a  period  of  depression 
which  threatened  to  be  prolonged,  or  was  forced  to  submit  to  a  drastic  revision 
of  the  steel  tariff  schedule,  it  could  cut  the  wages  of  its  employees  5  per  cent 
and  save  more  than  $8,000,000  a  year  on  a  basis  of  wages  paid  in  1910.    How- 
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erer,  Idle  mills  and  famaces  would  cause  a  red  notion  In  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, which  would  lower  the  foregoing  $8,000,000  saving  proportionately. 
The  policy  of  the  Steel  Corporation  has  been  to  maintain  reasonable  prices  as 
well  as  reasonable  wages,  believing  the  result  will  be  to  preserve  a  better  organi- 
zation as  well  as  improve  the  standard  of  iBhor.  The  corporation,  it  will  be 
remembered,  declined  to  follow  the  general  movement  toward  lower  wages  after 
the  panic  of  1907.  Only  a  year  ago  it  granted  substantial  increases  to  its 
225,000  employees. 

The  many  plans  In  force  for  the  general  betterment  of  labor,  the  voluntary 
accident  relief  plan,  old-age  pensions  for  employees,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
provide  an  aggregate  principal  sum  of  $8,000,000,  which,  with  the  $4,000,000 
fund  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  makes  a  total  of  $12,000,000;  employees'  stock  sub- 
scription plan,  elimination  of  Sunday  work  as  far  as  possible,  reduced  hours, 
and  the  bonus  system,  which  means  a  distribution  of  between  $2,000,000  and 
$3,000,000  a  year,  have  all  tended  toward  closer  and  more  harmonious  relations 
between  employer  and  employee.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  experienced  only  one  severe 
strike — that  shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  company.  Disputes  over  labor 
have  been  of  minor  importance.  The  tin-plate  strike  was  not  a  matter  of  wages, 
but  a  question  of  policy. 

oobpobation's  shareholdebs*  list. 

The  shareholders  of  the  Steel  Corporation  now  number  close  to  100,000.  esti- 
mating the  stock  held  abroad  and  In  brokerage  houses,  the  real  owners  of  which 
are  not  holders  of  record.  There  are  approximately  25,000  employees  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  who  are  stockholders  of  record,  having  purchased  their  shares 
under  the  terms  of  the  profit-sharing  plan.  In  other  words,  employees  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  itself  are  represented  to  the  extent  of  close  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  shareholders'  list.  That  employees  have  reaped  benefits  running  into 
millions  of  dollars  through  the  profit-sharing  plan  is  evident  from  the  prices 
paid  for  these  shares.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  preferred  in  the  nine 
years  the  plan  has  been  in  force  was  a  little  less  than  $96  a  share,  compared 
with  the  present  market  quotation  of  $120  a  share.  The  lowest  level  at  which 
employees  obtained  the  preferred  was  $55  a  share  in  1904. 

Common  stock  was  purchased  by  the  employees  on  a  basis  of  $50  a  share  in 
1909,  and  $70  in  1911,  an  average  of  $60  a  share,  compared  with  the  present 
market  price  of  $70.  Appreciation  in  the  shares  amounts  to  many  millions  of 
dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  dividends  and  bonuses. 

Over  1,000,000  shares  of  common  and  300,000  shares  of  preferred,  represent- 
ing approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  total  capitalization,  are  held  abroad. 

The  large  list  of  shareholders  the  Steel  Corporation  has  built  up  in  a  period 
of  10  years  is  not  attributed  so  much  to  the  heavy  capitalization  as  to  the 
open  policy  in  making  public  all  the  information  necessary  to  enlighten  share- 
holders as  to  operations  and  other  developments  bearing  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  company.  Chairman  Gary  inaugurated  such  a  plan  at  the  beginning.  He 
encotmtered  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  certain  interests  who  adhered 
to  the  belief  that  corporations  should  confine  their  statements  to  the  barest 
details.  The  corporation's  publicity  plan  has  been  widened  in  scope  year  by 
year,  and  shareholders  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  all  the  informntlon  necessary 
to  keep  them  posted  as  to  the  course  of  the  company's  business  and  operations 
in  general.  The  more  recent  step  toward  wider  publicity  was  the  adoption  and 
execution  of  the  plan  making  public  monthly  unfilled  orders  on  the  books.  The 
result  has  been  that  shareholders  as  well  as  the  public  In  general  are  being 
kept  informed  not  only  of  the  drift  of  the  business  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  but  the  steel  industry  in  general. 

The  corporation's  desire  to  keep  its  shareholders  posted  on  current  develop- 
ments has  Influenced  a  great  change  In  the  methods  of  many  other  corporations. 
Over  the  last  10  years  annual  statements  that  are  of  some  service  to  the  share- 
holders have  become  more  numerous.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  shareholders' 
lists  of  the  corporations  that  have  adopted  a  wider  policy  of  publicity  show 
much  greater  gains  than  the  corporations  that  still  adhere  to  abbreviated 
reports  or  statements. 
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OPKRATINO  00BT8  AND  OBOBS  BUSINESS. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  operating  ratio  to  gross  business  over  the  last  10 
years  has  Seen  uniform,  notwithstanding  additional  expenses  In  the  way  of 
increased  wages,  etc  This  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  expansion  In  costs  in 
one  direction  has  been  offset  by  higher  operating  efficiency  In  general.  No 
better  proof  of  skilled  and  well-directed  management  could  be  obtained. 

The  Steel  Ck)rporation's  ratio  of  operating  costs  to  gross  In  1902  was  73.4  per 
cent,  the  lowest  on  record,  compared  with  75  per  cent  last  year,  or  about  0.4 
per  cent  below  the  average  for  the  years  1902  to  1910,  inclusive.  In  1907  the 
ratio  of  manufacturing  costs  to  gross  was  about  0.5  per  cent  below  1910.  Pro- 
visional charges  for  depreciation  are  eliminated  from  costs  In  the  foregoing 
calculations,  but  ordinary  repairs  are  Included. 

Eliminating  ordinary  maintenance  and  repairs  as  well  as  depredation  al- 
lowances from  manufacturing  and  producing  costs  brings  about  a  much  lower 
operating  ratio  to  gross  business.  In  1910,  on  this  basis,  the  ratio  would  have 
been  approximately  69  per  cent,  comparing  with  71  per  cent  in  1909,  70  per  cent 
In  1907,  76  per  cent  In  1904,  and  70  per  cent  in  1902. 

The  per  cent  of  total  net  earnings  to  gross  sales  shows  no  marked  variation 
In  the  last  six  years,  but  the  1910  figure  Is  about  3f  per  cent  below  that  of  1902. 
The  ratio  of  net  earnings  per  gross  sales  last  year  was  20.04  per  cent,  compared 
with  23.75  per  cent  in  1902.  The  low  level  reached  was  16.47  per  cent  In  1904, 
although  the  depressed  year  of  1908  showed  an  Improvement  over  the  former 
year,  with  19.04  per  cent 

The  following  table  gives  the  ratio  of  total  net  earnings  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration to  gross  business  from  1902  to  1910,  inclusive: 


Year. 


NetearniogB. 


Net  to 


1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 
1005 
1904 
1903 
1002 


$141,064, 
131,491, 

B1.847, 
100,964, 
166.694, 
119,787, 

79,176. 
109,171, 
18S,306, 


7S4 
414 
710 
673 
373 
658 
522 
152 
764 


P.eL 
20.04 
20.34 
19.04 
21. 2B 
22.48 
20.46 
16w47 
20.35 
23.78 


The  gross  business  of  the  Steel  Corporation  Includes  revenues  from  all 
subsidiary  concerns.  The  amount  represents  the  aggregate  gross  value  of 
commercial  transactions  conducted  by  the  respective  companies,  and  Includes 
sales  made  betwe^i  subsidiary  companies,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  trans- 
portation companies  for  services  rendered  both  to  subsidiary  companies  and 
to  the  public.  The  earnings  resulting  from  gross  business  represent  the  com- 
bined profits  occrulng  to  the  several  corporate  Interests  on  the  respective  sales 
and  services  rendered,  each  of  which  In  itself  is  a  complete  conmierclnl  transac- 
tion. As  n  result,  gross  business  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  prices 
received  from  tonnage  of  finished  steel  sold.  Elimination  of  all  sources  of 
income  except  receipts  from  finished  steel  alone  would  reduce  the  gross  busi- 
ness materially.  But  with  Its  vast  transportation  system,  cement  plants,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  invested  In  works  that  handle  the  ore  from  the 
time  it  is  taken  from  the  ground  until  its  conversion  into  finished  steel,  it 
would  seem  that  any  other  way  of  computing  gross  bqsiness  would  be  de- 
ceptive. With  the  many  sources  of  income  at  its  command,  including  earnings 
from  transportation,  cement  sales,  income  from  money  loaned,  blast  furnaces 
and  other  works  that  handle  the  ore  up  to  the  time  it  is  shaped  into  an  ingot 
ready  for  the  finishing  mills,  there  is  nothing  mysterious  in  the  average  ratio 
of  $14  per  ton  of  steel  sold  over  the  last  10  years. 

On  a  basis  of  prices  received  for  10,733,995  tons  of  steel  sold  in  1910,  the 
Steel  Cori)oratlon  probably  received  less  than  $400,000,000,  although  Its  gross 
business  was  reported  as  nearly  $704,000,000.  The  percentage  of  profits  must 
be  reokoneil  against  this  total  gross  business  rather  than  its  gross  sales  of 
total  finished  products,  for  within  this  finished  product  It  has  S^ved  Itsf  Share- 
holders not  only  the  steel  manufaV5tur)e'r's  pitifit,  but  the  ore  miner's  profit; 
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tlie  cool  mlner'H  profit,  transportatloa  profit,  etc.  These  and  otlier  contributing 
factors  are  responsible  for  the  heavy  gross  receipts  compared  with  average 
steel  prices. 


United  States  Steel's  ratio  of  gross  earnings  per  too  of  steel  sold  shows  quite 
a  drop  over  the  last  several  fears.  For  example,  the  ratio  last  year  was 
(65.S9,  compared  with  $66.55  In  1909.  $77.70  tn  1908.  and  $72.95  1u  1007.  In 
1902  the  nitlo  of  gross  busIneBs  per  ton  of  steel  sold  was  $88.37.  The  snnual 
gross  business  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  exceeds  the  combined 
gross  of  its  six  largest  competitors  in  this  country  four  times  over. 

The  Steel  Corporation  seems  to  Lnve  ample  working  capital  to  take  care  of 
the  business  it  has  been  doing  over  the  last  few  rears.  An  evidence  of  this  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  It  maintains  at  all  times  a  cash  balance  running  between 
$50,000,000  and  $65,000,000  and  Is  always  a  lender  of  money.  A  good  percentage 
of  its  surplus  bus  been  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  liquid  assets. 
In  1901,  for  example,  the  corporation  reiiorted  excess  current  assets  over  current 
liabilities  of  approximately  $165,000,000.  On  December  31  last  the  excess  was 
$236,000,000,  a  gain  within  that  period  of  more  than  $70,000,000. 

Inveutorles  have  absorbed  a  large  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  working  capital. 
As  an  Illustration,  inventories  on  December  31  last  were  valued  at  $178,000,000, 
compared  with  approximately  $10S,000,000  on  December  31,  1902.  Naturally, 
tbe  heavy  increase  in  the  buslnese  of  the  corporation  necee^tates  larger  stocks 
of  ore,  Bnished  steel,  etc. 

Tbe  total  luventory  valuations  of  tbe  United  States  Steel  Corporation  from 
1902  to  1910.  inclualve,  together  with  the  value  of  the  two  largest  items  In  tbe 
claselflcatioiv,  namely,  Iron  ore  and  finished  steel,  follow ; 


18            34 

E             IS 

1i;S;S 

li^U7 

;;■«!■« 

280 

523 

siisa 

With  a  capacity  almost  double  what  it  was  10  years  ago,  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  pronounced  increase  in  Inventory  valuations. 

Few  people  realize  tbe  extent  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  mineral  wealth  out- 
side of  iron  ore.  Its  acreage  of  coal,  coke,  and  natural  gas  property  represents 
«  stupendous  tavestment  in  Itself.  It  either  owns  outright  or  leases  tbe 
following  coking  and  steam  coal  property : 

Total  northern  coal 234,938 

Total  southern  coal 347,637 

Total 682,676 

The  Carnegie  Natural  Gas  Co.  has  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  exten- 
sive natural  gas  territory,  either  owning  or  having  under  lease  197,161  acres. 
It  owns  600  miles  of  pipe  lines,  6  pumping  stations,  and  383  active  well^ 
The  American  Sheet  Jb  Tin  Plate  Co.  has  under  lease  32.360  acres  of  gas  terri- 
tory, with  147  active  wells.  The  National  Tube  Co,  has  under  lease  about 
10,691  acres  of  gas  territory  and  5  developed  wells. 

At  time  of  organization  the  corporation  owned  or  had  under  lease  less  than 
170,000  acres  of  steam  and  coking  coal  properties. 

On  December  31  last  tbe  corporation  also  lind  74  coi;e  plnnts,  23.008  beehive 
ovens,  612  by-product  ovens,  and  30  coal  plants  not  connected  with  coke  plants. 
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▼AST  ST8TBM  OF  SAHJtOADS. 

The  railroad  mileage  operated  by  the  Steel  Ck)rporation  exceeds  that  of  many 
of  the  leading  railroad  companies.  For  example,  the  Steel  Corporation  on 
December  31  last  was  operating  2,036  miles  of  main  line,  350  miles  of  second 
traclc,  and  921  miles  of  yards  and  sidings,  a  total  of  3,307  miles.  The  mileage 
operated  by  the  Steel  Corporation  Is  double  that  of  the  Reading  and  as  large 
as  that  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  The  Lake  Shore  operates  only  700  miles 
more  than  the  Steel  Corporation. 

During  the  navigation  season  the  Steel  Corporation  receives  its  heaviest  earn- 
ings from  its  transportation  lines.  This  accounts  for  the  larger  earnings  of  the 
second  and  third  quarters  as  compared  with  the  first  and  last  quarters  of  the 
year. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  mileage  and  equipment  has  been  growing  sbice  Its 
organization.  For  example,  in  1902  it  had  a  total  of  471  locomotives,  compar- 
ing with  1,168  last  year.  Freight  and  passenger  cars  owned  in  1902  aggregated 
26,164,  comparing  with  47,025  in  1910.  The  foregoing  embraces  only  standard 
gauge  railroad  equipment  In  addition,  the  Steel  Corporation  has  208  steamers 
and  barges. 

The  following  table,  published  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  ediows  the  mileage 
operated  by  the  Steel  Corporation  compared  witti  that  operated  by  17  Impor- 
tant railroad  companies: 


Mfldn 
line, 
miles 
oper- 
ated. 


thlid, 

and 

ftMirth 


Yards 

and 

sidings. 


TotaL 


Boston  &  Maine 

Oentral  of  Georgia 

Central  of  New  Jersey 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Chicago  &  Alton 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 

Denver  A  Rio  Orande 

Lake  Shore 

Lehigh  Valley 

Long  Island 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas 

New  York,  Ontario  A  Western 

Norfolk  A  western 

Reading 

Texas  dcPadflc 

Wabash. 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 

United  States  Steel's  railroads 


2.290 
1,912 

669 
1,954 

998 

956 
2,596 
1,663 
1,433 

395 
3,072 

493 
1,950 

646 
1,885 
2,515 

513 
2,036 


564 
6 
334 
438 
146 
512 
100 
1,151 
687 
180 


128 
349 
371 
49 
110 
9 
860 


1,317 
557 
620 
780 
357 

1,031 
665 

1,167 

1,141 
219 
787 
220 
996 
487 
559 
801 
382 
021 


4,171 
2,475 
1,623 
3,182 
1,501 
2,499 
3,263 
3.981 
3,261 

794 
3,859 

847 
8,295 
1,504 
2,493 
3,426 

854 
3,307 
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The  following  tables  give  the  railroad  and  steamship  make-up  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  over  a  series  of  years: 


Railroad  mileage: 

Main  line  owned 

Branches  and  spurs 

Operated  onder  track  routes 

Second  track 

Sidinga. 

Total  miles  operated 

Ifarine  equipment: 

Steamers. 

Barges 

TotaL 

Ifisoenaneoiis  cars  ovmed: 

Delaware  &  Lackawanna  R.  R 

Duluth.  Missabe  &  Northern  Ry. . . 

Etein,  joliet  &  Eastern  Ry 

Chicago,  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern  Ry 

Bessemer  A  Lake  Erie  R.  R 

Union  Ry 

AU  other  railways 

Iroo-mlning  companies 

Steel,  coal,  and  coke  companies 

Birmingliam  Southern 

TotaL 

Looomoti  ves  owned 


1910 


MS 
711 
377 
360 
921 


3,307 


81 


1203 


6,934- 

8,062 
2,970 
8,947 
9,826 
6,038 
1,614 
2,216 
1,498 
980 


47,025 


1,168 


1909 


1908 


667 
458 
822 
824 


878 

576 
4S5 
304 
764 


8,069 


77 
113 


189 


6,413 
7,209 
3,166 
8,9o4 
9,999 
4,033 
1,626 
2,206 
1,770 
831 


45,225 


1,024 


2,941 


76 
29 


106 


6,347 
7,279 
3,287 
9,129 
8,886 
4,038 
1,160 
2,014 
2,887 
721 


45,682 


060 


1907 


853 
492 
410 
296 
659 


2,713 


76 
29 


105 


6,446 
7.847 
3,888 
8,024 
9,596 
2,633 
1,249 
1,850 
3,210 


42,746 


908 


1906 


862 

394 
391 
271 
613 


2,521 


73 
39 


101 


4,892 
5,519 
3,040 
5,741 
8,805 
1,233 
1,092 
1,063 
8,306 


34,591 


768 


1906 


814 
360 
297 
316 
541 


2,217 


70 
80 


100 


4,601 
4,665 
2,588 
5,179 
8,983 
1,136 
1,048 
296 
8,400 


31,735 


690 


1  Includes  70  wooden  barges. 

The  growth  of  the  Steel  Ck)rporatlon's  transportation  system  has  been  as 
rapid  as  that  of  steel  production.  The  corporation,  in  fact,  has  about  twice  the 
capacity  for  handling  freight  it  had  10  years  ago. 


QjUtT  DIOTATES  POUOT. 

• 

Tiie  affairs  of  the  United  States  Steel  Ck>rporation  are  dominated  by  its 
chairman,  B.  H.  Gary.  The  by-laws  give  him  absolute  control  over  all  depart- 
ments and  officers.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the  president  is  in  charge. 
Judge  Gary  is  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  directors  as  well  as  the  finance 
committee.  The  board  of  directors  holds  monthly  meetings  and  the  finance 
committee  convenes  once  a  week.  Tlie  heads  of  the  subsidiary  companies  hold 
monthly  meetings,  but  are  subject  to  calls  for  special  conferences  at  any  time. 

The  trend  of  the  steel  industry  last  year  was  erratic.  The  various  companies 
enjoyed  a  fair  business  up  until  the  last  quarter,  when  there  was  a  sharp  slump 
In  incoming  business,  followed  by  reduced  operations.  At  the  dose  of  the 
year  the  furnaces  of  United  States  Steel  were  operating  not  much  more  than 
47  per  cent  of  maximum  capacity.  A  revival  started  in  about  the  middle  of 
January,  which  carried  blast-furnace  operations  of  United  States  Steel  up  to 
72  per  cent  of  capacity.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  reaction  to  65  per  cent 
at  this  writing.  The  Incoming  new  business  of  the  corporation  in  the  month 
of  January  amounted  to  35,000  tons  a  day,  In  February  close  to  41,000  tons  a 
day,  in  March  between  35,000  and  36,000  tons  a  day,  and  hi  April  25,000  tons  a 
day.  The  amount  of  new  business  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  if  continued 
would  indicate  a  production  of  finished  steel  "  for  sale "  In  1911  of  something 
less  than  10,000,000  tons,  compared  with  actual  production  last  year  of  10,734,000 
tons.  This  would  enable  the  corporation  to  make  a  good  showing  in  earnings 
this  year,  but  a  great  deal  of  business  is  being  held  back  pending  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases  and  uncertainty  as  to 
Just  what  Congress  proposes  to  do  in  the  matter  of  revising  steel  dutlea  It  Is 
altogether  likely  that  the  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In 
the  freight-rate  cases  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  failure  of  railroads  to 
enter  the  market  for  equipment  on  a  larger  6cale,  but  for  the  last  year  or  more 
the  railroads  have  become  less  of  a  factor  in  the  steel  trade,  or,  rather,  their  per- 
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centage  of  steel  tonnage  consumed  to  the  total  bas  been  considerably  less  tban 
In  the  past.  As  an  example,  the  new  orden  received  by  United  States  Sted 
from  the  railroads  since  January  1  represent  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  cor- 
poration*s  total.  That  this  Is  out  of  all  proportion  to  normal  Is  evident  when 
it  Is  considered  that  the  railroads  have  been  credited  with  consuming  close  to 
B5  per  cent  of  all  the  steel  turned  out  by  the  United  States^ 

The  Steel  Corporation  can  credit  its  Increased  operations  In  the  first  qoar- 
ter  of  this  year  to  demand  for  the  lighter  grades  of  steel  and  steel  for  export. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  better  showing  In  tin  plate,  wire,  etc.,  the  first  quarter 
of  1911  would  have  recorded  a  very  small  volume  of  new  business  as  well  as 
an  even  sharper  falling  off  In  earnings,  compared  with  the  flrat  quarter  of  last 
year. 

BAILB0A08  AND  STEEL. 

That  the  steel  companies  for  the  last  several  years  have  been  laboring  nnder 
the  belief  that  the  railroads  would  continue  to  show  a  heavy  increase  in  con- 
sumption is  evident  from  the  preparations  made  for  increai^g  the  output  of 
steel  rails.  Four  or  five  years  ago  the  steel  mills  of  the  country  had  a  rail  ca- 
pacity of  between  3,600,000  and  4,000,000  tons  a  year.  To-day  the  rail  capacity 
of  the  country  is  slightly  in  excess  of  6,000,000  ton&  In  no  year  have  the  coun- 
try's railroads  called  for  more  than  4,000,000  tons.  It  would  seem  that,  with  a 
capacity  of  6,000,000  tons,  at  least  one-third  of  the  rail  mills  of  the  country 
stand  to  remain  idle  until  the  railroads  begin  to  increase  their  consumption 
above  past  requirements.  Renewals  alone  should  guarantee  the  rail  mills  a 
production  averaging  more  than  3,000,000  tons  a  year,  as  there  are  in  use  in 
this  country  to-day,  according  to  recent  estimates,  between  46,000,000  and 
60,000,000  ton& 

United  States  Steel  was  Justly  criticized  at  time  of  organization  for  the 
absorption  of  certain  subsidiary  companies  at  prices  far  beyond  Intrinsic  valna- 
tlon.  Certain  interests  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  corporation  to 
maintain  permanently  even  the  dividend  of  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock. 
The  policy  of  the  management  has  been  to  eliminate  the  water  that  was  injected 
Into  the  property  at  organization.  Dividends  of  4  per  cent  a  year  on  the  com- 
mon for  a  short  period  after  organization  were  not  Justified,  and  warranted 
criticism.  After  1904  the  Steel  Corporation,  with  much  larger  earnings,  could 
have  resumed  dividends  at  the  old  rate,  but  refrained  from  doing  so,  as  the 
program  was  for  expenditures  from  earnings  for  new  construction.  In  1909 
the  management  concluded  that  suflicient  money  had  gone  back  into  the  property 
to  assure  much  larger  earnings  and  therefore  a  better  return  on  the  common 
stock.  At  the  time  the  corporation  placed  the  common  stock  on  a  6  per  cent 
basis  the  claim  was  made  that  with  expenditures  of  $50,000,000  a  year  for  new 
construction  such  a  high  rate  could  not  be  continued.  The  explanation  was 
that,  if  necessary,  bonds  would  be  issued  in  depressed  periods  to  cover  expendi- 
tures for  new  construction,  but  with  a  much  larger  earning  power  it  was  be- 
lieved few  new  securities  would  have  to  be  Issued  for  construction  purposea 
The  capacity  of  the  Steel  Corporation  has  reached  such  a  high  level  as  to  war- 
rant a  less  aggressive  campaign  for  new  construction.  Chairman  Gary  says 
that  close  to  $50,000,000  will  be  spent  for  new  construction  this  year,  a  large 
amount  of  which  will  be  used  at  Gary.  This  year  should  wind  up,  for  several 
years  at  least,  excessive  outlays  for  new  construction,  which  have  averaged 
close  to  $50,000,000  a  year  since  1904.  As  the  independent  companies  have  kept 
pace  with  the  Steel  Corporation  in  the  matter  of  new  construction  work,  it  Is 
probable  the  steel  Industry  in  general  will  soon  begin  to  cut  down  expenditures 
for  new  plants,  acquisitions,  etc. 

riBST  qUASTEB  OF  1911. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  current  year  showed  total  net  earnings  of  $23,519^203,  making  the  aggregate 
net  earnings  from  time  of  organization,  April  1,  1901,  to  April  1,  1911,  the  full 
10-year  period,  $1,225,733,718.  For  the  full  10-year  period  dividend  payments 
by  the  Steel  Corporation  aggregate  a  total  of  $406,621,684,  and  Interest  pay- 
ments on  I'nited  States  Steel  bonds,  not  Including  subsidiary  company  bonds, 
$214,60S,919,  making  total  Interest  and  dividend  payments  for  the  decade, 
$621,230,503. 
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The  report  fcnr  tiiie  flnt  quarter,  which  showed  a  surplus  of  only  $31,155, 
demonstrates  to  what  extent  the  Steel  Corporation  can  cut  down  Its  deprecia- 
tion charges  in  order  to  show  a  surplus  after  present  dividend  payments. 
Charges  and  allowances  for  sinking  funds  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
amounted  to  $3,517,386,  a  reduction  of  $2,001,132  compared  with  the  last  quarter 
of  1910.  Had  charges  for  depreciation  equaled  what  they  were  in  the  pre- 
ceding quarter,  a  deficit  would  have  heen  revealed. 

The  policy  of  the  Steel  Corporation  since  its  organization  has  been  to  make 
liberal  allowances  for  depreciation  in  periods  of  prosperity,  charging  off  more, 
in  fact,  than  necessary,  so  that  in  periods  of  depression  it  can  afford  to  make 
smaller  charges  for  exhaustion,  deterioration  of  plants,  etc. 

The  report  for  the  first  quarter  does  not  make  a  very  favorable  opening  for 
the  year  1911,  but  n^inufacturers  are  confident  that  before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  steel  business  will  be  operating  to  normal  capacity.  In  fact,  there  are  a 
number  of  conservative  manufacturers  who  are  building  hopes  ui)on  a  decided 
turn  for  the  better  in  July.  They  base  their  contention  upon  the  universal 
ease  of  money,  the  excellent  crop  outlook,  the  small  stocks  of  steel  as  well  as 
other  commodities  in  the  hands  of  consumers,  the  quickening  pace  of  business 
in  Europe,  the  demand  for  bonds,  the  large  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of 
investors  awaiting  investment,  etc.  One  manufacturer  says  the  stocks  of  steel 
carried  by  consumers  at  the  present  time  are  the  smallest  in  10  years.  With 
heavy  crops  in  view,  producers  of  steel  argue  that  the  railroads,  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  will  find  it  necessary  to  purchase  equipment  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  increase  in  trafBc. 

Every  year  since  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation  net  earnings  in 
the  second  quarter  have  shown  an  increase  over  the  first  quarter,  due  largely 
to  increased  income  through  the  opening  of  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  greater  activity  of  transportation  in  general.  One  satisfactory  feature  of 
the  report  for  the  first  quarter  was  the  heavy  increase  in  earnings  from  Janu- 
ary to  March.  The  gain,  in  dollars,  was  the  largest  reported  within  any  single 
quarter  since  the  organization  of  the  corporation.  But  with  prospective  changes 
in  steel  duties,  and  the  country's  crops  not  absolutely  assured,  it  would,  be 
diflicult  to  forecast  the  course  of  the  steel  industry  over  the  remaining  months 
of  the  year,  although  manufacturers  express  confidence  in  a  recovery  within  the 
next  two  or  three  monthSi 
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IRON  ORES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


By  C.  W.  Hayes, 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 


INTBODUGTIOK. 

No  previous  inventory  of  the  iron-ore  supplies  of  the  United  States 
in  any  detail  has  ever  oeen  published,  and  the  present  one  must  be 
considered  only  a  first  approximation  which  will  be  materially  modi- 
fied as  new  quantitative  data  are  made  available  by  future  public  and 
private  investigations.  The  estimates  of  ore  supplies  given  in  this 
paper  are  not  based  upon  the  judgment  of  any  inmvidual,  but  so  far 
as  possible  represent  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  best  qualified 
to  form  an  opmion.  Cordial  cooperation  in  making  up  the  estimates 
has  b€^n  given  by  ofBcers  of  private  corporations  and  the  several 
state  geological  surveys  and  by  economic  geologists  and  mining 
engineers  generally.  Special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Messrs. 
W.  N.  Merriam,  C.  K.  Leith,  D.  H.  Newland,  H.  M.  Beuhler,  W.  S. 
Bayley,  T.  L.  Watson,  R.  C.  Hills,  and  J.  F.  Kemp,  who  have  fur- 
nisned  information  which  could  not  have  been  obtained  from  any 
other  source. 

CHEMICAL  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  commercial  ores  of  iron,  on  the  basis  of  chemical  composition, 
fall  into  two  main  classes,  i.  e.,  oxides  and  carbonates.  The  latter 
class  is  relatively  unimportant,  furnishing  in  the  United  States  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  annual  production.  The 
oiudes  are  further  separated,  according  to  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
and  combined  water  which  they  contain,  into  three  classes.  The 
chemical  and  commercial  classification  is  therefore  as  follows : 

1.  Magnetite. — Magnetic  oxide,  Fe304,  including  titaniferous  mag- 
netite. Theoretical  iron  content,  72.4  per  cent.  Generally  containing 
some  hematite. 

2.  Hematite, — ^Anhydrous  sesquioxide,  FcjO,,  includine  specular 
and  red  hematite,  red  fossil  ore,  oolitic  ore,  etc.  Theoretical  iron  con- 
tent, 70  per  cent. 

3.  Brown  ore. — ^Hydrous  s^uioxide,  Fe204nH20,  including  tur- 
gite,  limonite,  goethite,  or  a  mixture  of  these  minerals,  known  locally 
as  brown  hematite,  bog  ore,  etc.    Theoretical  iron  content,  59.8-66.2 

per  cent 

4.  Carbonate. — Siderite,  iron  carbonate,  FeCOg,  known  locally  as 
spathic  ore,  black  band  ore,  kidney  ore,  etc  Theoretical  iron  con- 
tent, 48.2  per  cent. 

'  ^  3545 
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GEOLOGIC  CLASSIFICATIOir. 

In  their  geologic  relations  and  mode  of  occurrence  the  iron  ores 
may  be  fur&er  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Ma^rnMic  segreaations  in  basic  igneous  rocks. — ^The  titaniferous 
magnetites  of  the  Adirondack  region  represent  this  type.  A  charac- 
teristic of  such  deposits  is  the  perfect  gradation  from  the  ore  into  the 
surrounding  rock  oy  an  increase  in  the  gangue,  which  consists  of  the 
same  minerals  as  the  associated  i^eous  rock.  The  deposits  are  of 
great  size  and  present  large  possibilities  of  utilization  b^  concen- 
tration or  with  modification  of  furnace  practice  which  will  permit 
their  economical  reduction. 

2.  Contact  deposits^  formed  in  connection  with  the  intrusion  of 
igneoics  rocks  at  their  contact  with  the  intruded  sedimentSj  generaJly 
limestones. — These  appear  to  be  due  to  ascending  heated  waters  and 
vapors  given  off  by  the  cooling  igneous  rock.  The  ores  include  both 
ma^etite  and  hematite.  Typical  examples  are  the  CSornwall  de- 
posits of  Pennsylvania  and  many  of  the  western  iron-ore  deposits,  as 
those  at  Hanover,  N.  Mex.,  and  Iron  Springs,  Utah. 

3.  Concentration  deposits. — These  include  all  forms  of  the  oxide 
ores  in  which  the  iron,  originally  disseminated  through  the  rocks,  has 
been  dissolved,  transferred,  and  redeposited  by  circulating  waters. 
It  includes  most  of  the  brown  ores  of  the  Appalachian  regicm  in  which 
the  iron  was  originally  disseminated  through  a  great  mass  of  lime- 
stones and  shales  and  has  been  leached  out  and  concentrated  by  sur- 
face waters  during  the  erosion  of  these  rocks.  In  some  cases  the  iron 
was  probably  deposited  as  carbonate  or  sulphide  and  subsequently 
changed  in  place  to  hydrous  oxide.  It  incluaes  the  bog-ore  deposits, 
which  have  been  formed  or  are  now  forming  in  swamps,  to  which 
iron  is  brought  in  soluble  form  as  organic  compounds  and  precipi- 
tated by  the  oreaking  up  of  those  compounds  through  oxidation. 

4.  Replacement  deposits. — ^These  are  closely  related  to  the  concen- 
tration deposits,  the  principal  difference  being  that  the  ore-bearinff 
solution  has  derived  the  iron  from  an  outside  source  and  deposited 
it  in  place  of  some  definite  portion  of  an  origrinal  rock  series,  gener- 
ally a  limestone.  They  include  all  classes  of  ores,  both  oxides  and 
carbonates,  their  composition  depending  on  the  conditions  of  deposi- 
tion and  the  subsequent  alterations  which  they  have  undergone.  An 
example  of  this  type  is  the  so-called  Oriskany  ore  of  Virginia.  In  this 
case  tne  iron  derived  from  a  great  mass  of  overlying  shales  has  been 
carried  in  solution,  and  where  structural  conditions  were  favorable 
deposited  in  place  of  a  certain  easily  soluble  bed  of  limestone  for  a 
variable  distance  from  its  outcrop. 

5.  Bedded  deposits. — These  include  all  deposits  in  which  the  ore 
forms  tabular  or  lenticular  bodies  which  lie  parallel  to  the  bedding 
or  foliation  of  the  inclosing  rocks.  Their  origin  may  be  diverse,  but 
their  common  characteristic  is  great  lateral  extent  compared  with 
tiiickness.  In  many  bedded  deposits,  though  not  in  all  of  them,  the 
ore  is  sharply  differentiated  from  the  surrounding  rocks.  Magnetite 
deposits  oi  this  type  are  the  Adirondack  ores  associated  with  meta- 
morphic  sediments  and  with  gneisses  of  uncertain  origin.  Of  the 
hematite  deposits  of  this  type  are  the  enormous  deposits  of  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  where  certain  beds  of  the  iron  formation  have  been 
enriched  both  by  the  removal  of  silica  in  solution  and  by  the  depo- 
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sition  of  additional  iron.  It  also  includes  the  gray  specular  ores  of 
Alabama,  which  are  associated  with  Cambrian  and  pre-Cambrian 
slates  and  sandstones,  and  the  important  red  ores,  fossil  and  oolitic, 
which  form  regular  sedimentary  beds,  differing  only  in  composition 
from  associatea  Silurian  sandstones  and  shales.  Of  the  carbonates 
it  includes  the  blade-band  ores,  which  occur  as  layers  of  nodules  or 
continuous  beds  associated  with  the  ^'  Coal  Measures "  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

6.  Gossan  deposits. — ^Iron  sulphides  tend  to  oxidize  with  loss  of 
sulphur  when  exposed  to  surface  weathering,  and  deposits  of  pyrite 
and  pyrrhotite  are  therefore  generally  covered  with  a  deposit  of  re- 
sidual brown  ore,  which  extends  down  to  the  level  of  permanent 
ground  water.  Examples  of  this  type  are  the  brown  ore  on  the  out- 
crop of  the  pyrrhotite  veins  at  Ducktown,  Tenn.,  and  the  iron-ore 
capping  of  manv  metalliferous  veins  in  the  West. 

Keferred  to  the  ultimate  source  of  the  material,  it  may  be  stated 
in  general  that  the  iron  ores  are  derived  from  the  iron  minerals  either 
segregated  or  disseminated  in  igneous  rods:s  or  the  iron  minerals  de- 
posited by  igneous  emanations,  which  have  been  worked  over  in 
varying  degrees  by  the  agents  of  weathering  and  sedimentary  and 
chemical  deposition  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Iron  compounds  are 
among  the  most  stable  substances  under  surface  conditions,  and  hence 
the  net  result  of  the  changes  at  the  earth's  surface  is  to  concentrate 
iron  minerals  mechanically  and  chemically  as  compared  witlAsso- 
ciated  minerals. 

VALUE  OF  ESTIMATES. 

An  understanding  of  the  above  chemical  and  geologic  classifica- 
tions of  iron  ores  is  essential  for  an  appreciation  of  the  limitations 
and  uncertainties  of  any  estimate  of  the  ore  supplies  of  the  country. 
It  will  be  readily  understood  that  with  the  great  diversity  in  type 
of  deposits  there  must  be  a  very  wide  difference  in  the  degree  of  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  ore  can  be  estimated.  The  closest  approxima- 
tion can  be  made  in  case  of  bedded  deposits  such  as  the  Clmton  red 
hematites.  These  beds  varjr  in  thicfeness  and  composition  from 
place  to  place,  but  the  variations  are  similar  to  those  characterizing 
other  seoimentary  beds  such  as  coal,  and  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  testing  on  the  outcrop  and  at  depth  their  contents  can  be  calcu- 
lated with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty.  Certain  assumptions,  however, 
must  always  be  made.  OThus  it  is  assumed  that  observed  variations 
in  composition  and  thickness  continue  with  regularity  between  and 
beyond  points  of  observations;  also  that  a  certain  depth  will  limit 
workability.  This  limiting  depth  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of 
conditions  which  can  not  be  determined  in  advance  of  mining,  and 
hence  the  depth  fixed  upon  in  making  calculations  will  be  largely  a 
matter  of  opinion^  and  must  be  expected  to  change  with  changing 
commercial  conditions.  Hence  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the  best  known 
and  most  thoroughly  tested  deposits  of  red  hematite  can  be  estimated 
within  10  per  cent  of  their  actual  yield.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
the  concentration  deposits  of  brown  ore.  These  are  extremely  vari- 
able both  in  depth  and  horizontal  extent.  Surface  indications  are 
thoroughly  unreliable,  and  those  most  experienced  in  working  such 
deposits  are  practically  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  no  deposit  can 
be  safely  estmiated  until  every  ton  of  ore  has  been  mined    Under 
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such  circumstances  the  estimates  given  below  of  ore  remaining  in 
this  class  of  deposits  can  only  be  regarded  as  having  a  degree  of  accu- 
racy represented  by  a  factor  varying  between  0.7  and  8. 

Intermediate  between  these  extremes  are  the  most  important  depos- 
its, including  those  of  the  Lake  Superior  and  Adirondack  districts. 
The  former  by  reason  of  their  greater  regularity  and  the  thoroughness 
with  which  they  have  been  tested  may  be  considered  as  known  within 
15  or  20  per  cent.  The  latter  are  much  less  fully  tested,  and  estimates 
of  their  probable  yield  are  based  upon  assumptions  which  further 
development  may  prove  to  be  erroneous.  Estimates  of  the  western 
ore  deposits  vary  in  value  because  of  inherent  uncertainties  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  deposits  and  to  the  very  unequal  information  concern- 
ing different  di^ricta 

AVAILABILITY. 

Any  estimate  of  the  iron-ore  supplies  of  the  United  States  must 
separate  the  ores  into  two  classes  on  the  basis  of  availability.  This 
separation  is  difficult,  and  opinions  vary  widely  as  to  where  the 
line  should  be  drawn.  Evidently  the  question  is  one  of  costs: 
(a)  The  cost  of  the  ore  delivered  at  the  furnace  and  (6)  the  cost 
of  reduction.  Actual  production,  past  and  present,  being  determined 
by  the  interaction  of  various  factors,  affords  the  best  criteria  of 
avaikbility. 

TKe  two  factors  which  enter  most  directly  into  the  cost  of  ore  at 
the  furnace  are  accessibility  and  mining  conditions.  Many  iron-ore 
deposits  are  known  in  regions  so  remote  from  fuel  supply  and  from 
transportation  lines  that  they  may  be  considered  unavailable  at 
present  or  so  long  as  they  are  compelled  to  compete  with  more  accessi- 
ble ores.  At  the  same  time  they  must  be  taken  into  account  in  con- 
sidering the  total  reserves,  for  accessibility  is  only  relative  and  no 
deposit,  if  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  expenditure  necessary  for 
constructing  roads,  can  be  regarded  as  permanently  inaccessible. 
Distance  from  fuel  is,  of  course,  a  more  serious  drawback  than 
absence  of  present  means  of  transportation,  while  those  supplied  with 
water  transportation  will  bear  a  longer  haul  than  those  carried  en- 
tirely by  rail. 

Mining  conditions  may  be  such  as  to  make  the  cost  of  raising  the 
ore  prohibitive  at  present  Such  conditions  are  limiting  depths 
beyond  which  mining,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  water,  may  become 
very  expensive,  or  tliinness  of  the  beds  which  necessitates  a  large 
amount  of  dead  work.  These  conditions  apply  particularly  to  the 
Clinton  ores  and  explain  the  difference  between  the  total  amount 
proved  in  these  deposits  and  the  amount  considered  at  present  avail- 
able. Many  deposits  of  brown  ore  can  be  worked  cheaply  in  open 
pits  for  a  certain  distance  from  the  surface,  while  the  cost  of  strip- 
ping or  of  timbering  to  hold  back  the  inclosing  clay  prevents  their 
wording  to  greater  aepths. 

Another  kind  of  limiting  conditions  arises  from  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  the  ore  is  mixed  with  foreign  material  from  which  it  must 
be  separated.  Thus  many  of  the  brown  ores  consist  of  small  concre- 
tions scattered  through  clay,  and  a  large  amount  of  material  must 
be  passed  through  the  washer  to  obtain  the  ore  in  suitable  condition 
for  the  furnace.  The  ratio  of  ore  to  clav  in  deposits  now  being 
worked  varies  from  1 : 5  down  to  1 :  20.    When  conoitions  permit  the 
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lowerinji;  of  this  ratio  still  further,  large  quantities  of  ore  will  be 
availab^  in  material  which  can  not  now  be  worked  at  a  profit. 
Similar  conditions  control  the  availability  of  many  of  the  magnetic 
deposits,  except  that  here  the  objectionable  elements  are  other  min- 
erals that  are  closely  associated  with  the  iron  and  must  be  separated 
by  magnetic  methods.  The  concentrated  material  is  a  high-grade 
ore,  and  the  ratio  of  available  to  nonavailable  in  these  deposits  de- 
pends wholly  upon  cost  of  the  process  of  concentration  which  they 
will  bear  in  competition  with  other  ores. 

The  second  consideration  affecting  availability  is  the  character 
of  the  ore  itself.  The  content  of  metallic  iron  in  ores  used  at  present 
varies  from  30  to  65  per  cent.  This  wide  variation  is  due  m  part 
to  the  nature  of  the  otner  elements  in  the  ore  and  in  part  to  advan- 
tageous location.  Thus  the  Clinton  ores,  containing  as  low  as  30  per 
cent  iron,  can  be  used  with  advantage,  because  the  lime  which  they 
contain  makes  them  practically  self -fluxing.  At  the  same  time  they 
must  be  used  near  the  point  of  production,  since  the  low  content  of 
iron  will  not  permit  lon^  transportation  in  competition  with  richer 
ores.  On  the  other  hand,  siliceous  ores  containing  less  than  40  per 
cent  iron  are  not  considered  at  present  available  unless  their  location 
near  the  fuel  is  exceptionally  favorable,  since  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion per  unit  of  iron  is  excessive  and  since  a  large  amount  of  fuel  is 
re<}uired  to  remove  the  silica.  But  there  are  enormous  quantities  of 
sihceous  ore  carrying[  from  36  to  40  per  cent  iron,  particularly  in  the 
Lake  Superior  district,  and  this  must  be  taken  mto  account  as  a 
future  reserve,  though  not  at  present  available. 

In  the  case  of  the  titaniferous  ma^etites  the  ratio  between  the 
available  and  not  available  is  difficult  to  determine.  While  these 
ores  have  been  used  only  to  a  limited  extent  because  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  fluxing  of  the  titanium,  it  seems  probable  that  these 
difficulties  will  be  overcome  and  a  much  larger  use  made  of  them 
either  by  employing  a  special  flux  in  the  furnace  or  by  reducing  the 
percentage  of  titanium  in  the  charge  by  concentration  or  mixing 
with  nontitaniferous  ores. 

The  percentage  of  other  constituents,  such  as  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
copper,  chromium,  manganese,  and  alumina,  will  determine  the 
method  and  cost  of  reduction  and  the  quality  of  the  resulting  iron. 
Hence  these  constituents,  some  of  which  are  highly  deleterious,  may 
determine  the  question  ox  availability  by  limiting  the  conditions  under 
which  the  ore  can  be  reduced  or  the  product  used. 

Another  factor  is  the  nature  of  ownership.  Where  a  large  corpora- 
tion controls  a  variety  of  ores  and  is  equipped  to  assemble  them  and 
form  any  desired  mixture  or  grade,  ores  may  be  used  with  advantage 
which  would  not  be  available  if  held  by  a  smaller  company  not  m 
a  position  to  control  the  ^tuation  in  a  large  way  or  compelled  to 
dispose  of  a  single  kind  of  ore  in  the  open  market 

]Because  of  the  varying  importance  of  these  factors,  future  availa- 
bility will  obviously  vary  in  a  corresponding  degree  and  the  ad- 
vanta^  which  one  district  now  possesses  may  pass  to  another.  As 
the  higher-grade  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  become  depleted 
the  lower-grade  ores  will  be  called  upon  with  consequent  increase  in 
cost  of  transportation  and  smelting.  The  low-grade  ores  of  the  south- 
eastern district,  at  present  competing  with  the  high-grade  Lake  Su- 
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perior  ores,  will  then  have  a  decided  advantage  because  of  proximity 
to  fuel  supply. 

The  notable  present  tendency  in  the  iron  industry  is  the  lower 
average  iron  content  in  the  ores  used.  This  tendency  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  in  the  future  as  the  more  easily  accessible  portions  of 
the  richer  deposits  are  worked  out.  As  a  corollary  to  this  is  the  ob- 
served tendency  toward  a  decentralization  of  the  iron  industry,  and 
with  a  decrease  in  the  iron  content  of  the  ore  used,  involving  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  cost  of  transportation  per  unit  of  iron,  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  fuel  which  goes  to  the  region 
producing  the  ore.  This  will  oe  accompanied  by  the  general  adoption 
of  by-product  coking.  It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  in  certain  fur- 
naces now  operating  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  the  profit  corre- 
sponds approximately  to  the  value  of  the  by-products  from  the  coke 
ovens. 

In  making  estimates  all  of  these  considerations,  together  with  the 
best  forecast  that  can  be  made  of  conditions  as  they  will  exist  in  the 
next  ten  years,  have  been  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  ratio 
between  available  and  nonavailable  supplies. 

GEOGRAPHIC  AND  GEOLOGIO  DISTRIBUTION. 

Iron  bein^  one  of  the  most  abundant  elements,  fourth  in  order  of 
abundance,  its  natural  compounds  are  found  in  practically  all  rocks 
and  soils.  To  constitute  an  ore,  however,  certain  of  these  minerals 
must  be  segregated  into  deposits  of  sufficient  size  and  purity  to  permit 
economical  working.  Sucn  deposits,  considering  the  entire  area  of 
the  country,  are  relatively  infrequent.  Iron  ore  is  at  present  pro- 
duced in  only  29  of  the  47  States  and  Territories,  and  about  79  per 
cent  of  the  production  (1907)  was  from  two  States — Minnesota  and 
Michigan.  It  is  evident  that  the  distribution  of  the  deposits  is  ex- 
tremely uneven. 

For  convenience  of  description  of  the  ores  and  discussion  of  the 
estimates  the  known  ore  deposits  will  be  taken  up  by  groups  based  on 
distribution  and  kind.  A  few  deposits  are  not  included  in  any  of 
these  groups,  but  the  total  tonnage  of  ore  which  they  contain  is  so 
small  as  to  be  negligible  in  an  estimate  of  the  total  for  the  entire 
country.  The  groups  of  deposits  to  be  considered  are  the  following : 
(1^  Lake  Superior  ores;   (2)   Adirondack  ores;   (3)   Clinton  ores; 

A)  Appalachian  metamorphic  ores;  (5)  Appalachian  brown  ores; 

'6)  Appalachian  carbonate  ores;  (7)  West  Tennessee  brown  ores; 

8)  East  Texas  brown  ores;  (9)  Ozark  ores;  (10)  Rocky  Mountain 
metamorphic  ores;  (11)  Igneous  contact  ores. 

(1)   LAKE  SUPERIOR  ORES. 

[Based  on  information  furnished  chiefly  by  C.  K,  Leith.] 

GEOLOGIC  BELATIOITB. 

The  Lake  Superior  ores,  chiefly  hematites  with  subordinate  amounts 
of  magnetite,  furnish  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  annual  iron- 
ore  production  of  the  country.  The  total  production  from  the  region 
from  its  opening  to  the  close  of  1907  has  come  from  the  ancient  folded 
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and  metamorphosed  pre-Cambrian  formations  in  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin  in  proportions  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Qeoloffio  sources  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ores. 


Stata. 


lOmietote  (46.555  per  cent) . 
iacliiCKi(50iMroent) 


Wiieonafn  (S.SQ6  per  osnt) . 


District. 


/Hanbl 

WMmUion. 

fOoseblo 

iMarqDStte 

iMtnomliiM,  ineladlxig  Crystal  Falls, 
I    Iran  RlTtf,  etc. 

iPsDokaa 

{ManominM  (Flortnoe) 

iBaraboo 


Gaologlo  hdricon. 


Keewatln. 


FtreetU, 


7.106 


Middle 
Huroniao. 


Pa  cent. 


21.90 


tJpp« 
Horonlaii. 


Percent. 
ao.45 


12.24 

.50 

1&46 

1.06 
1.20 
.068 


The  iron  formations  are  sedimentary  deposits,  usualljr  interbedded 
with  slate,  quartzite,  dolomite,  and  sometimes  with  basic  extrusiyes. 
They  consisted  ori^ally  of  chert,  containing  beds  of  iron  carbonate 
or  of  dark-green  ferrous  silicate  granules,  called  greenalite.  As  a 
result  of  surface  oxidation  of  the  iron  carbcmate  and  greenalite,  the 
g^eat  bulk  of  the  formation  within  the  zone  of  observation  now  con- 
sists of  chert  minutely  interbedded  with  limonite  or  hematite,  giv- 
ing a  banded  rock  variously  called  ferruj^ous  chert,  taconite,  or 
jasper.  The  average  proportion  of  iron  in  these  siliceous  rocks  is 
between  25  and  87  per  cent.  Numerous  slate  layers  form  subordinate 
proportions  of  the  iron  formation. 

The  iron  ores  constitute  concentrations  of  ore  in  the  exposed  parts 
of  the  iron  formation,  produced  mainly  by  the  leaching  out  of  the 
associated  silica,  thus  leaving  the  iron  m  larger  percentage,  but  also 
partly  by  solution^  transportation,  and  reaeposition  of  the  iron 
when  it  was  still  m  its  soluble  ferrous  condition.  The  agents  of 
alteration  are  surface  waters  carrying  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide. 
The  accesability  to  the  iron  formation  of  these  agents  therefore 
determines  the  location,  shape,  and  size  of  the  ore  deposits.  The  most 
favorable  condition  of  accessibility  is  given  by  wide  area  of  exposure 
of  the  iron  formation,  which  is  in  turn  a  function  of  tiie  dip.  The 
flat^lying  formation  in  the  Mesabi  Range  exposes  a  greater  surface 
to  concentrating  agents  than  the  steeply  dipping  formation  of  similar 
thickness  and  character  in  the  Gogebic  range,  with  the  result  that 
the  proportion  altered  to  ore  is  much  greater  in  the  Mesabi  district. 
A  comparison  of  the  actual  areas  of  the  different  iron  formations 
with  their  total  shipments  to  date,  and  with  their  probable  reserves, 
shows  a  very  close  relation  between  area  and  amount  of  ore  devel- 
oped. Also*determining  accessibility  of  the  concentrating  agents  to 
the  iron  formation  are  numerous  structural  conditions,  such  as  joints 
or  faults  or  impervious  pitching  basements,  favorable  to  rapid  cir- 
culation of  water.  Finally,  the  texture  of  the  iron  formation  itself, 
whether  dense  or  porous,  may  determine  the  activity  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  waters. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  size,  shape,  depth,  and  structural 
relations  of  the  Lake  Superior  ores  are  in  widest  variety.    In  the 
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flat-lying  formations  of  the  Mesabi  Range  the  ore  bodies  have  wide 
lateral  extent  as  compared  with  depth,  extremely  irregular  outlines 
partly  controlled  by  jointing,  abut  irr^ularly  on  bottom  and  sides 
against  unaltered  portions  of  the  iron  formation,  and  when  the  glacial 
overburden  is  removed,  are  accessible  to  surface  operations  with  steam 
shovels.  In  steeply  dipping  beds  they  have  greater  vertical  as  com- 
pared with  horizontal  dimensions,  usually  abut  not  only  against 
unaltered  parts  of  the  iron  formation,  but  against  well-defined  im- 
pervious walls  consisting  of  slate,  quartzite,  dolomite,  or  bosses  or 
dikes  of  greenstone,  and  in  such  beds  underground  mining  is  neces- 
sary. The  maximum  depth  to  which  mining  has  extended  is  a  little 
over  2.000  feet;  the  maximum  horizontal  extent  thus  far  worked  in 
a  single  mine  is  less  than  a  mile,  but  deposits  are  known  to.  ccmnect 
for  nearly  10  miles.  An  adequate  summary  of  the  variety  of  struc- 
tural features  of  the  several  districts  can  not  be  made  within  the 
limits  of  this  paper. 

OHARAOTEB  OF  THE  0BE8. 

The  hematites  and  limonites  making  up  the  great  bulk  of  the  Lake 
Superior  ores  range  in  texture  from  soft  and  powdery  to  hard  and 
crystalline.  Both  kinds  usually  have  large  pore  space,  due  to  the 
removal  of  silica  by  leaching.  Locally,  however,  where  the  ores  have 
been  buried  deeply  in  the  zone  of  rock  flowage,  they  have  become 
dense,  schistose,  specular  hematites  and  magnetites  lacking  pore 
space.  Where  the  iron  formation  has  been  intruded  by  large  masses 
o?  igneous  rocks  the  o«s  are  magnetic.  The  ores  r^ngeln  grade 
from  above  60  per  cent  in  iron  down  to  25  per  cent  in  the  lean  parts 
of  the  iron  formation.  The  average  shipment  for  1906  for  the  entire 
region  was  59.8  per  cent  in  iron.  The  difference  between  the  iron  ore 
and  the  iron  formation  is  simply  in  the  proportion  of  silica  present. 

The  ores  mined  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  to  date  have  generally 
run  above  50  per  cent  in  iron.  The  lowest  grade  shipped  has 
been  about  40  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  local  ores  in  demand  tor  mix- 
tures and  favored  by  cheap  mining  and  transportation.  In  mining 
much  material  running  40  per  cent  or  even  less  is  taken  out  and 
mixed  with  higher-grade  ores  to  give  a  medium  ^ade.  Such  low- 
grade  material  therefore  does  not  figure  obviously  m  the  production. 
The  percentage  of  iron  in  the  ore  mined  from  the  region  has  fallen 
slowly  but  steadily  in  recent  years,  but  the  major  part  of  the  ship- 
ment is  likely  to  remain  above  50  per  cent  for  some  years  to  come. 
In  the  present  estimate  of  available  ores  about  50  per  cent  of  metallic 
iron  has  been  taken  as  the  minimum.  It  is  fully  appreciated  that 
ores  below  this  grade  are  even  now  locally  available  and  will  soon  be 
used  in  larger  quantities,  but  such  ores  as  a  whole  must  be  considered 
still  as  belonging  to  the  future  supply.  The  ore  supply  of  the  Lake 
Superior  district  available  under  present  conditions  is  therefore 
taken  to  include  all  ore  above  55  per  cent  iron,  estimated  at  2,500,- 
000,000  tons,  and  25  per  cent  of  all  ore  containing  between  45  and  55 
per  cent  iron,  giving  a  total  of  3,500,000,000  tons  exclusive  of  the 
Clinton  ores. 

ESTIMATES  01*  LOW-GBADE  OBES. 

Difficulties  beset  estimates  of  the  tonnage  of  low-grade  ores  avail- 
able for  the  future.    The  lower  limit  of  such  grade  must  be  chosen 
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somewhat  arbitrarily,  and  when  it  is  chosen  there  is  lack  of  sufficient 
analyses  of  the  iron  formation  as  a  whole  to  separate  the  tonnage 
above  the  given  grade.  The  mixing  of  high-grade  and  low-grade 
ores  also  complicates  the  situation.  Extensive  drilling  operations 
have  been  directed  mainly  to  determine  the  percentage  of  ore  above 
50  per  cent  and  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  grading  of  ores 
running  below  this  percenta^.  The  averages  of  all  available  analyses 
from  portions  of  the  formation  outside  of  uie  ore  at  present  available, 
made  oy  the  mining  companies  of  the  Lake  Superior  district,  give 
the  following  results: 

Character  of  the  iron-bearinff  formations  of  the  Lake  Superior  district, 

DIAMOND-DBILL  CORES. 


t 

stats. 

HoieB. 

AvwagB 

iron 
content. 

Analyses. 

Total 
footaSB. 

m^fhifsn  ..... 

77 
34 
80 

Per  cent. 
86.  £3 

saoo 

80.40 

8,897 
1,094 
1,617 

■   23,303 

}f>nimotm ..^  x                            .  ... 

5,400 

virbooBslii  •>•■•■■...•..•.....•......•...........•...........•.... 

4,814 

OTHER  SOURCES. 

Mlchfgan: 

Tmichia. .  .      . 

41.63 
38.40 

94 
905 

976 

Le^eb 

•  7,600 

*  Approximate. 

It  seems  entirely  probable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  40  per  cent  ore 
is  even  now  locally  m  demand,  that  the  depletion  of  the  higher-grade 
reserves  may  in  time  require  the  use  of  35  per  cent  ore.  If  so,  the  ton- 
nage is  enormous.  Planimeter  measurements  of  areas  of  the  iron 
formation,  multiplied  by  the  depths  quite  within  the  limits  of  actual 
mining  at  the  present  time,  give  the  allowing  results : 

Tonnage  of  iron  formations. 


Distrtot 


Depfh. 


Volome. 


Quantity. 


Crystal  Falls 

ICarqnette 

KiflDoouneBa  «••■■••...••.•••.•••••.••.«.•••.... 

Fttwkae 

Bwansy 

Mhmesota: 

Menbl 

VanniUon. 

Wteouin: 

Flonnoe. 

Ontario,  Canada: 

Anhnntte 

ICldUplooten 

Other  distriots  on  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior 

TOtrt 


Sq,  mttet, 
7.80 
38.60 

5.eo 

11.60 
1.00 

137.00 
16.60 

.70 


197.80 


10.80 

6.64 

30.00 


47.44 


345.34 


Feet. 

1,360 

1,350 

1,350 

1,350 

1,000 

400 
1,360 

1,360 


CvkmUee. 
1.950 
7.100 
1.400 
3,900 
.300 

10.000 
3.900 

.176 


10,600,000,000 
71,000,000,000 
14,000,000,000 
39,000,000,000 
3,000,000,000 

100,000,000,000 
39,000,000,000 

1,760,000,000 


37.635 


376,350,000,000 


100 
1,360 
1,350 


.20 
1.66 
7.60 


2,000,000,000 
16,600,000,000 
75,000,000,000 


9.36 


93,600,000,000 


86.985 


309,860,000,000 
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It  is  not  proved,  however,  that  this  enormous  tonnage  will  average 
as  high  in  iron  as  these  figures  from  the  mining  companies  would 
indicate.  Indeed,  many  parts  of  the  formations  are  known  to  run 
lower  than  this.  It  is  regarded  safer,  therefore,  to  use  a  smaller 
fi^re  for  the  tonnage  of  ore  running  36  per  cent  and  over.  Just 
what  fraction  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  iron  formations  should  be 
taken  is  a  matter  of  more  or  less  arbitrarv  choice.  It  is  here  put  at 
72,000,000,000  tons,  divided  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Eatimates  of  Lake  Superior  ores. 


District. 


IClchlran: 

Marquette  d  is  trfc  t 

Oogeblo  district 

Menomioee,  Crystal  Falls,  and  otlier  districts 
Minnesota: 

MesabI  district 

Vermilion  district 

Cayixna  and  other  districts 

Wisconsin 

Total 


Available. 


3,600,000,000 


Not  available. 


110,000,000 
96,000,000 
80,000,000 

3,100,000,000 
60,000,000 
16,000,000 
40,000,000 

LongUmM. 
15,900,000,000 
3,900,000,000 
7,360,000,000 

30,000,000,000 

1,006,000,000 

310,000,000 

4,626,000,000 

72,000,000,000 


(2)    ADIRONDACK   ORES. 
[Based  on  reports  of  the  New  York  State  Survey.] 

The  area  of  crystalline  rocks  forming  the  Adirondack  district  oc- 
cupies the  greater  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  north  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley.  The  district  contains  a  variety  of  iron  ores  differing 
in  their  character  and  geologic  surroundings.  Those  found  in  sux- 
ficient  abundance  to  be  commercially  important  are  nontitaniferous 
ma^etites,  titaniferous  magnetites,  and  red  hematites.  Some  de- 
posits of  limonite  also  occur  as  bog  ores,  but  they  are  not  generally  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  considered  an  available  source  of  ore  at  the  present 
time. 

The  rocks  of  the  Adirondack  district,  with  the  exception  of  small 
patches  of  Paleozoic  sediments,  are  entirely  pre-Cambrian,  and  are 
either  wholly  crystalline  or  highly  metamorphosed.  They  are  pro- 
visionally classed  in  three  groups:  (1)  Sedimentary  rocks,  marble, 
schist,  and  gneiss;  (2)  gneisses  of  undetermined  origin,  but  probably 
in  part,  at  least,  sedimentary;  and  (3)  igneous  plutonic  rocks,  anor- 
thosite,  gabbro,  syenite,  and  granite.  The  first  group  occupies  a  rela- 
tively small  part  of  the  area,  but  with  its  various  members  are  asso- 
ciated all  of  the  hematite  deposits  and  many  of  the  nontitaniferous 
magnetites. 

NONTTTANIFEBOUB   MAGNETITES. 

These  are  the  most  widespread  of  the  Adirondack  deposits,  but  the 
more  important  ones  occur  m  two  groups  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
district  in  the  Lake  Champlain  basin  and  in  the  western  part  of  the 
district  in  St  Lawrence  County.  In  the  first  group  are  the  well- 
known  Hammondville,  Mineville,  and  Lyon  Mountain  deposits,  and 
in  the  second  the  Benson,  Jayville,  Fine,  and  Clinton  deposits. 
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The  ores  show  great  variation  in  their  mineral  and  chemical  com- 
position, ranging  from  lean  varieties,  which  consist  of  magnetite  in- 
termixed with  the  constituents  of  the  wall  rock,  to  those  made  up  of 
practicalljr  pure  magnetite.  The  richest,  obtained  principally  from 
the  Mineville  group,  average  from  60  to  65  per  cent  iron,  and  consid- 
erable quantities  have  been  obtained  which  approached  the  theoretical 
iron  content  of  magnetite  (72.4  per  cent).  The  deposits  carrying  less 
than  50  per  cent  iron  are  generally  considered  too  refractory  for  di- 
rect smelting  and  their  utilization  depends  upon  concentration.  Large 
bodies  of  such  ore  occur  in  the  Lyon  Mountain,  Arnold  Hill,  and  St. 
Lawrence  Coimty  deposits.  The  lowest  grade  of  ore  now  worked 
carries  about  35  per  cent  iron  ore  before  concentration. 

Both  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  ores  occur,  in  some  cases  in  ad- 
joining deposits,  though  generallj^  the  ores  from  all  deposits  of  a 
group  show  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  in  respect  to  phosphorus 
content.  The  leaner  ores  are  apt  to  be  lowest  m  phosphorus,  and 
concentrates  produced  at  Lyon  Mountain  contain  less  than  0.01  per 
cent  of  that  element  with  65  per  cent  iron.  The  ores  also  carry  a 
variable  proportion  of  sulphur  due  to  the  admixture  of  pyrite  and 
more  rarely  pyrrhotite. 

The  deposits  occur  in  a  variety  of  forms  such  as  are  common  to  the 
magnetites  found  in  gneisses  and  schists  elsewhere.  In  general  they 
have  a  lenticular  bedded  form  and  are  parallel  to  the  foliation  of  the 
inclosing  rocks.  They  partake  of  the  same  structural  folds  and 
faults  as  tiiese  rocks,  ana  must  therefore  have  been  deposited  before 
the  regional  compression  occurred  to  which  these  structural  features 
are  due.  While  there  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  regarding 
the  origin  of  these  ores,  the  view  generally  held  at  present  is  that  they 
were  introduced  by  processes  coimected  with  the  intrusion  of  the 
igneous  rocks. 

The  Adirondack  magnetites  were  mined  as  early  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  supplied  manv  bloomeries  and 
lorges  and,  later,  small  charcoal  furnaces.  These  nave  now  all  dis- 
appeared, and  the  ores  are  mostly  shipped  to  the  iron-making  centers 
for  smelting.  There  are,  however,  two  coke  furnaces  in  the  region 
that  are  supplied  by  local  mines.  The  total  production  up  to  Uie  pres- 
ent time  has  been  somewhat  over  36,000,000  tons.  Both  open-cut  and 
underground  mining  methods  are  employed,  but  chiefly  the  latter 
because  of  the  high  mclination  of  the  ore  bodies.  A  depth  of  1,500 
feet  has  been  readied  in  the  workings  at  Lyon  Mountain,  and  about 
2,000  feet  at  Barton  Hill.  PracticaUy  all  of  the  ore  is  concentrated 
by  the  magnetic  process,  which  yields  concentrates  containing  from 
60  to  65  per  cent  iron  and  at  the  same  time  effects  a  partial  elimina- 
tion of  tne  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  In  fact,  the  treatment  of  the 
richer  ores  is  designed  primarilv  to  reduce  the  phosphorus,  and  the 
concentration  is  a  subordinate  object 

While  a  few  of  these  deposits  have  been  drilled  with  sufScient 
thoroughness  to  permit  a  fairly  definite  estimate  of  their  contents, 
this  is  not  generally  the  case,  and  in  moMSt  cases  even  the  extent  ox 
the  outcrop  is  not  accurately  known.  Lines  of  magnetic  attraction 
indicate  the  presence  of  ore  bodies  concerning  which  little  else  is 
known,  and  finally  large  areas  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  heavily 
forested  and  drift  covered,  have  not  been  examined  in  sufficient 
detail  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  contain  iron-ore  deposits 
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For  these  reasons  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  determine  the  ore 
reserves.  It  is  estimated  that  the  known  deposits  of  high-grade  ore 
will  yield  85,000,000  tons,  and  that  the  leaner  deposits,  carrying  over 
86  per  cent  iron,  will  yield  75,000,000  tons  of  concentrates.  The  esti- 
mate of  ore  which  is  not  now  available  because  of  great  depth,  or  low 
grade,  but  which  may  be  used  eventually,  is  even  more  uncertain,  but 
may  be  placed  conservatively  at  25,000,000  tons. 

TITANIFBBOUS    MA0NETITE8. 

Under  this  class  are  included  the  ores  which  carry  titanium  as  an 
essential  ingredient.  In  general  it  amounts  to  at  least  8  per  cent  of 
titanic  acid  (TiOj),  while  the  average  is  perhaps  15  per  cent.  These 
deposits  occur  within  the  margins  of  the  gabbro-anorthosite  area, 
chiefl]^  in  Essex  and  Franklin  counties.  In  their  relations  to  the 
inclosing  rocks  these  deposits  are  sharply  differentiated  from  the 
nontitaniferous  magnetites  which  occur  in  the  sedimentary  and 
eruptive  gneisses  and  schists.  The  titaniferous  ores  are  believed  to 
be  the  product  of  magmatic  segre^tion,  and  hence  intimately  con- 
nected in  origin  with  associated  igneous  rocks.  The  form  of  the 
ore  bodies  has  not  been  accurately  determined  except  in  the  case  of 
a  few  of  the  smaller  ones.  The  large  bodies  have  nowhere  been 
imcovered  or  sufficiently  explored  to  afford  an  idea  of  their  precise 
outlines.  The  richest  ores  contain  little  else  than  magnetite  and 
ilmenite,  and  yield  fully  60  per  cent  iron.  From  such  pure  aggr^ 
gates  there  may  be  traced  a  continuous  series  of  gradations  by  the 
entering  of  ^angue  minerals  in  increasingly  greater  proportion  to  the 
limiting  wall  rocks  which  hold  only  subordinate  amounts  of  mag- 
netite and  ilmenite.  The  two  minerals  are  often  distinct  in  their 
crystallization,  and  show  no  tendency  toward  mutual  intergrowth. 

The  use  of  ores  containing  high  percentages  of  titanium  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  impracticaUe  under  present  furnace  practice  because 
of  the  infusibility  of  the  slags.  They  have,  however,  been  smelted  on 
a  small  scale  in  the  Adironoacks,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Sweden, 
and  experiments  have  shown  the  feasibility  of  securing  a  fusible  slag 
bv  properly  proportioning  the  fluxes.  A  more  promising  solution  of 
tne  problem  is  found  in  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  titanium  enter- 
ing the  furnace,  both  by  concentration  and  by  emplojdng  these  ores 
as  mixtures  with  nontitaniferous  ores.  Since  the  iunenite  is  only 
feebly  magnetic,  it  has  been  found  practicable,  at  least  <mi  an  experi- 
mental sc£Ue,  to  reduce  the  titanic  oxide  from  15  to  8  or  9  per  cent  by 
moderately  fine  crushing  and  magnetic  concentration. 

These  deposits  have  been  explored  only  far  enough  to  prove  that 
they  contain  a  verv  large  amount  of  ore  which  simply  awaits  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  for  overcoming  the  metallurgical  difficulties 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  titaniunL  Assuming  that  these  difficulties 
will  be  overcome,  it  is  estimated  that  the  known  deposits  in  the  Lake 
Sanford  district  alone  contain  at  least  90,000,000  tons  sufficiently 
accessible  and  high  in  grade  to  be  now  available,  and  that  they  may 
contain  in  addition  100,000,000  tons,  which  are  not  now  but  will  he 
eventually  available  as  an  ore  supply. 

BSD  HBMATITBS. 

Hematite  deposits  of  workable  dimensions  occur  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  Adirondacks  in  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  ooun- 
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ties.  They  are  associated  with  the  folded  pre-Cambrian  sedimentary 
(Grenville)  series  of  schists,  limestones,  and  gneisses,  which  attain 
greater  areal  development  in  that  section  than  elsewhere  in  the  Adi- 
rondack region.  The  ores  are  mainly  soft,  red  hematites,  with  sub- 
ordinate specular  ore,  and  occupy  zones  of  replacement  along  the  con- 
tact of  crystalline  limestone  and  schist,  and  at  times  in  the  schist  itself, 
with  often  a  capping  of  Potsdam  sandstone.  A  peculiar  feature  is 
the  presence  of  a  greenish  mineral — ^locally  called  serpentine,  but  of 
chloritic  nature — which  seems  to  be  an  alteration  product  formed  by 
reaction  of  the  iron-bearing  solutions  upon  the  feldspathic  schists  and 
the  occasional  granitic  intrusions  of  the  walls.  The  source  of  the  iron 
may  be  traced  with  some  certainty  to  bands  of  pyrite  and  magnetite, 
which  abound  in  the  schists  and  which  are  subject  to  rapid  weather- 
ing and  to  solution  by  ground  waters.  The  principal  mines  have  been 
opened  along  a  narrow  oelt  extending  northeast  from  Antwerp  nearly 
to  the  villase  of  Gouvemeur.  but  there  are  a  number  of  outlying  de- 
posits that  nave  been  worked  in  former  days  for  the  supply  of  local 
fumaoes.  Mininc^  was  begun  about  1835.  Altogether  the  district  has 
furnished  probably  2,500,000  tons  of  non-Bessemer  ore  ranging  from 
45  to  60  per  cent  iron.  The  largest  mines  are  the  Dickson  and  Old 
Sterling  near  Antwerp  and  the  Caledonia  and  Spragueville.  Of 
recent  years  the  output  has  been  shipped  to  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania for  reduction. 

Aside  frcxn  the  actual  mine  workings  the  district  is  practically 
unexplored,  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  accurate  conclusions  as 
to  the  quantity  of  ore  that  may  exist.  Judging  from  the  ore  bodies 
developed  in  the  mines  recently  operative,  it  seems  safe,  however,  to 
place  the  resources  at  present  available  at  2,000,000  tons,  while  an 
equal  quantity  may  be  represented  hj  other  deposits  that  are  not  now 
workable  by  reason  of  their  inaccessibility  or  other  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

BBiitnates  of  Adirondack  ores. 


Ayallable. 


NotftTafl- 
•bto. 


NontttanUtttKU  magnstttti: 

Hli^-ffrMle  ons 

ConoflBtatlng  ons  (oononitntas) 
TitaoUwooi  mai^stitaB 


Longtont. 

85,000,000 

76,000,000 

90,000,000 

2,000,000 


Longtont. 


25,000,000 

100,000,000 

2,000,000 


(3)    CLINTON   ORES. 


OHA&A.CTSB  or  THB  OBB. 


The  Clinton  iron  ore,  so  named  from  its  typical  occurrence  at 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  is  an  amorphous  red  hematite  mixed  with  calcium  car- 
bonate, silica,  aluminum  silicate,  and  other  minerals  in  minor  quan- 
tities.   It  includes  the  varieties  known  as  fossil  ore  and  oolitic  ore. 

It  occurs  in  lenticular  beds  analogous  to  the  strata  of  sandstone, 
shale,  and  limestone,  with  which  they  are  interbedded. 

The  fossil  ore  consists  of  aggregates  of  fossil  organic  remains  in 
whidi  the  original  calcium  carbonate  has  been  replaced  partly  or 
wholly  by  ferric  oxide.  The  fossils,  which  consist  of  broken  and 
waturwom  fragments,  were  evidently  gathered  into  beds  by  the  action 
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of  waves  and  currents,  and  subsequently  cemented  together  by  calcium 
carbonate  and  ferric  oxide.  More  or  less  clay  material  was  also  in- 
cluded in  the  beds  during  their. deposition,  and  this  now  forms  thin 
seams  of  shale. 

The  oolitic  ore  consists  of  aggregates  of  flat  grains  with  rounded 
edges  about  the  size  and  shape  of  flaxseeds.  These  grains  generally 
lie  parallel  to  the  bedding  planes  of  the  rock,  and  the  mass  is  cem^ited 
by  ferric  oxide  and  more  or  less  calcium  carbonate.  The  flattened 
grains  have  a  nucleus  of  quartz,  generally  veiy  minute,  about  which 
successive  layers  of  iron  oxide,  and,  in  many  instances,  thin  layers  of 
amorphous  silica  and  aluminous  material,  have  been  deposited.  One 
of  the  two  varieties  of  ore  generally  predominates  in  a  bed,  but  in 
certain  localities  both  fossil  and  oolitic  materials  are  mixed  in  nearly 
equBl  proportions.  The  fossil  ore,  where  unweathered,  as  compared 
with  tne  oolitic  ore  in  the  same  condition,  is  apt  to  be  the  more  cal- 
careous, while  the  oolitic  ore  may  carry  higher  proportions  of  silica 
and  alumina. 

A  characteristic  of  the  Clinton  ore  is  that  where  it  has  been  weath- 
ered or  acted  upon  by  surface  waters  the  lime  carbonate  is  dissolved 
out,  thereby  increasing  the  content  of  iron  oxide,  silica,  and  other 
constituents  proportionately.  Such  altered  ore  is  termed  "  soft  ore/' 
and  it  is  usually  porous  and  friable  as  compared  with  the  unaltered 
material,  which  is  termed  "  hard  ore."  The  alteration  of  the  ore  beds 
takes  place  at  the  outcrop  and  extends  to  depths  varying  from  a  few 
inches  to  400  feet,  depending  on  the  attitude  of  the  beds  and  on  the 
thickness  and  permeaoility  of  the  overlying  rocks.  The  quantity  of 
the  soft  ore  is  relatively  small  in  comparison  with  the  hard  ore,  and 
owing  to  its  higher  content  of  iron  and  its  greater  accessibility,  a 
large  part  of  the  soft  ore  has  already  been  mined. 

In  general  the  hard  and  semihard  ores  range  in  percentage^  of  ma- 
jor constituents  as  follows:  Metallic  iron,  30  to  45  per  cent;  lime,  5  to 
20  per  cent;  silica,  2  to  25  per  cent;  alumina,  2  to  5  per  cent;  magne- 
sia, 1  to  3  per  cent;  phosphorus,  0.25  to  1.5  per  cent;  sulphur,  a  trace 
to  0.5  per  cent;  and  water,  0.5  to  3  per  cent.  The  ore  is  therefore 
of  non-Bessemer  grade.  Small  quantities  of  man^nese  are  found  in 
the  Clinton  ore  in  places,  especially  in  the  South.  The  content  of 
this  mineral  seldom  exceeds  0.25  per  cent.  In  the  soft  ore  the  lime 
generally  runs  less  than  1  per  cent,  so  that  the  percentages  of  the 
other  constituents  are  proportionately  higher. 

OBOLOOIC  RXLATIONS  AlTD  DISTBIBnnOII. 

The  Clinton  formation,  of  which  the  Clinton  ore  beds  are  a  part^ 
consists  of  lenticular,  overlapping  sedimentary  beds,  chiefly  snale, 
sandstone,  and  limestone.  In  some  places  shale  predominates,  in 
others  sandstone,  and  less  commonly  limestone.  One  or  more  iron- 
ore  beds  are  generally  present,  although  over  considerable  areas  none 
occur. 

The  formation  has  a  wide  distribution  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  it  is  present  in  Wisconsin 
and  Missouri,  in  the  latter  State  having  been  recognized  in  a  drill  hole 
by  the  presence  of  a  bed  of  iron  ore  over  8  feet  thick  at  a  depth  of  2,000 
feet  In  eastern  Wisconsin  the  formation  is  represented  oy  a  bed  of 
iron  ore  only,  which  varies  in  thickness  from  1.5  to  26  feet    In  Ohio, 
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Indiana,  and  northeastern  Kentucky  the  formation  occurs  generally 
with  thicknesses  of  35  to  50  feet,  but  containing  ore  only  in  the  latter 
State.  In  northern  New  York  the  Clinton  rocks  extend  in  a  east- 
west  strip  from  Niagara  River  to  Otsego  County.  Here  the  thickness 
ranges  from  32  to  295  feet  In  all  these  States  the  beds  are  approxi- 
mately horizontal  or  dip  at  very  low  angles.  In  the  Appalachian 
belt  m>m  northern  Pennsylvania  southwestward  to  central  Alabama 
the  Clinton  is  a  well-developed  formation,  and  the  beds  are  generally 
inclined  at  angles  of  10^  to  90°.  Its  thickness  decreases  from  2,000 
feet  in  Pennsylvania  to  about  850  feet  in  Virginia,  300  to  750  feet  in 
Tennessee,  and  200  to  700  feet  in  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

DI8TSIBUTI0N. 

While  the  total  length  of  outcrop  of  all  the  areas  of  ore-bearing 
Clinton  formation  would  reach  several  thousand  miles,  only  a  rela- 
tively small  part  of  this  outorop  contains  ore  workable  under  present 
conditions.  The  workability  of  an  ore  bed  depends  on  its  thickness, 
extent,  composition,  and  attitude^  and  also  upon  its  situation  with 
respect  to  transportation  routes,  ruel,  and  markets.  The  first  set  of 
factors  are  of  greatest  importance,  since  few  areas  of  good  ore  are  so 
inaccessible  that  they  will  not  sooner  or  later  be  reached  by  railroad. 
Local  conditions  si&o  play  an  important  part  in  determining  the 
workability  of  an  ore  bed.  For  instance,  m  districts  where  several 
such  beds  occur  in  the  formation,  as  in  Alabama,  only  the  thicker  and 
richer  ores  are  now  worked,  while  others  that  would  be  at  once  ex- 
ploited if  they  were  in  Pennsylvania  are  for  the  present  neglected. 

Wisconsin. — ^In  Wisconsin  Clinton  ore  has  been  produced  in  Dodge 
County  since  1849.  The  ore  occurs  at  Iron  Kidge  in  an  irregular 
lens-diaped  bed  between  the  ^'  Cincinnati  shale  "  and  the  Niagaran 
limestone.  Its  thickness  varies  from  1.5  to  25  feet  At  other  points, 
within  a  radius  of  10  miles,  the  same  ore  bed  occurs  and  it  is  known 
to  thin  out  to  the  east.  Toward  the  west  the  ore  has  been  eroded, 
so  that  the  outcrop  lies  in  a  westward-facing  scarp  about  60  feet  high, 
capped  by  Nia^ran  limestone.  Open-cut  and  underground  mining 
have  been  earned  on  here.  The  ore  as  ori^ally  mined  ran  low  in 
lime  and  contained  about  45  per  cent  iron.  It  was  partially  hydrated 
and  represented  the  '^  soft  ore  "  of  the  outcrop.  In  1906  the  produc- 
tion or  ore  from  Iron  Ridge  was  nearly  90,000  tons,  and  in  1907  about 
22,000  tons.  Becent  exploration  work  has  proved  that  a  considerable 
reserve  of  hard  ore  remains  in  this  district^  amounting  to  about 
40,000,000  tons. 

Kentticky. — ^A  bed  of  Clinton  ore,  averaging  probably  more  than  2 
feet  in  thickness,  occurs  in  Bath  County,  &y.,  underlying  an  area  of 
about  8  square  miles.  This  ore  lies  nearly  horizontal,  but  most  of  it 
is  below  too  heavy  cover  to  admit  of  mining  under  present  conditions. 
It  carries  from  30  to  40  per  cent  iron  and  13  to  16  per  cent  lime  car- 
bonate. At  present  the  ore  is  mined  by  strippinjg  where  the  cover  is 
not  more  than  8  to  10  feet  thick.  The  deposit  has  produced  ap- 
proximately 190,000  tons,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  remaining 
25,000,000  tons,  one-tenth  of  which  may  be  available  under  present 
conditions. 

New  York. — ^The  belt  of  ore-bearing  Clinton  within  New  York 
State  extends  from  Rochester  on  the  west  nearly  to  Utica  on  the  east, 
a  distance  of  about  130  miles.  The  width  of  outcrop  of  the  formatior 
reaches  a  maximum  of  5  miles.    The  beds  dip  toward  the  south,  fro: 
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46  to  80  feet  to  the  mile.  Conditions  are  extremely  favorable  for 
underground  mining  and  should  permit  work  to  a  aistance  of  3  to 
5  miles  from  the  outcrop  wherever  the  ore  is  of  sufficient  thicknessL 
The  ore  bed  that  is  worked  varies  in  thiclcness  from  1.5  to  4  feet,  with 
an  average  of  about  2.5  feet.  It  carries  35  to  45  per  cent  of  iron,  with 
an  average,  where  worked,  of  about  40  per  cent.  The  phosphorus  is 
high,  from  0.25  to  more  than  1  per  cent,  and  the  sulphur,  while  vari- 
able, runs  from  traces  up  to  0.5  per  cent  The  ore  nas  been  worked 
in  Wayne,  Cayuga,  and  Oneida  counties. 

An  estimate  made  by  the  New  York  State  Survey  of  the  tonnage 
contained  in  this  district,  mainly  in  these  three  counties,  gives  a 
total  of  600,000,000  tons.  Ore  beds  less  than  1.5  feet  thick  and  at  a 
depth  of  more  than  500  feet^  as  well  as  those  carrying  less  than  the 
average  content  of  iron,  have  been  excluded  from  consideration. 
Much  of  this  ore,  however,  is  not  available  under  present  conditions. 

Pennsylvania. — ^The  length  of  outcrop  of  the  Clmton  formation  in 
Pennsylvania  is  very  great  owing  to  its  repetition  in  the  many  anti- 
clinal folds  within  the  central  part  of  the  State.  In  the  counties  of 
Snyder,  Mifflin,  Juniata,  Blair,  Huntingdon,  and  Bedford,  three  or 
four  thin  beds  of  red  ore  occur,  ranging  in  thickness  from  a  few 
inches  to  more  than  2  feet  The  ore  on  the  outcrop  is  usually  soft  and 
rich  enough  to  work  by  stripping,  but  the  hard  ore  under  cover  is 
in  most  places  too  thin  to  be  worKed  at  present.  In  a  few  places, 
however,  where  the  beds  are  from  1  to  2  feet  thick,  underground 
drifts  and  slopes  have  been  driven  for  short  distances  in  the  hard  ore. 
The  soft  ore  carries  40  to  50  per  cent  of  iron  and  from  a  trace  to  5  or 
G  per  cent  of  lime.  The  hard  ore  carries  20  to  35  per  cent  of  iron, 
and  in  places  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  lime. 

Less  than  20,000  tons  a  year  of  Clinton  ore  are  now  being  produced 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  reserves  of  this  ore  at 
present  available  in  the  State  are  not  much  in  excess  of  5,000,000  tons. 

Virginia  and  north  Tennessee. — ^The  ore  beds  in  the  Clinton  in 
Virginia  are  generallv  too  thin  to  be  considered  important  reserves 
after  the  soft  ore  shall  have  been  mined  out  In  the  west-central  part 
of  the  State  beds  at  Lowmoor  range  in  thickness  from  16  to  21  inches, 
and  at  Iron  Gate  from  8  to  12  inches.  The  soft  ore  carries  46  to  57 
per  cent  of  iron.  Nearly  90,000  tons  were  shipped  in  1907  from  mines 
m  this  district,  and  at  this  rate  of  production  most  of  the  easily  ac- 
cessible soft  ore  will  probably  be  exhausted  within  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

The  Clinton  formation,  outcropping  along  the  foot  of  Cumber- 
land Mountain,  is  ore-bearing  from  Cumberland  Gap,  Va.,  to  La 
FoUette,  Tenn.  Near  Cumberland  Gap  there  are  three  ore  beds  rang- 
ing in  thickness  from  6  inches  to  2.5  feet.  Only  the  upper  bed,  the 
tliickness  of  which  ranges  from  15  to  20  inches,  is  workable.  South- 
westward  toward  La  Follette  the  ore  increases  in  thickness  to  3.5 
feet  Here  practically  all  the  soft  ore  has  been  mined  out,  so  that 
only  a  hard  ore,  carrying  26  to  32  per  cent  of  iron,  remains.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  16,000,000  tons  of  such  ore  are  still  available 
in  the  Cumberland  Gap-La  Follette  district. 

It  is  possible  that  future  exploration  of  the  extensive  areas  of 
Clinton  formation  within  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  may  reveal 
additional  ore  reserves. 
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Rochwood-Chattanooga-Gadsden  district. — ^This  district  embraces 
an  area  about  30  by  125  miles  in  the  Appalachian  valley  r^on  of  east 
Tennessee,  northwest  Georgia,  and  northeast  Alabama.  Steeply  dip- 
piiu^  Clinton  strata  outcrop  in  narrow  strips  on  both  sides  of  W  alden 
Kidge  and  Lookout  Mountain  and  in  the  Whiteoak  Bidge  and  other 
syndines  of  tihe  Tennessee  Valley.  Ore  is  mined  at  North  Chatta- 
nooga, Kockwood,  Cardiff,  Euchee,  Welker,  and  Ooltewah,  Tenn., 
and  has  been  mined  extensively  at  Inman.  The  important  mining 
localities  in  Georgia  are  at  Rising  Fawn  and  Estelle,  and  in  Alabama 
at  Battelle,  PortSrsville,  Crudup,  Attalla,  and  Gadsden. 

The  workable  ore  beds  range  from  2  to  5  feet  in  thickness  and 
carry  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  iron,  10  to  25  per  cent  of  lime,  and 
0.6  to  0.7  per  cent  phosphorus.  The  use  of  mudi  of  the  ore  that  i3 
low  in  iron  and  high  in  lime  depends  upon  tibe  continuance  of  sup- 
plies of  brown  ore.  The  latter  is  mixed  in  the  blast  furnace  with  red 
ore  that  contains  more  than  sufficient  lime  to  be  self -fluxing. 

Estimates  based  upon  f airlv  complete  examinations  place  the  avail- 
able  Clinton  ore  of  the  Rockwood-Chattanooga-Gadsden  district  at 
86,570,000  tons,  and  the  ore  that  wiU  ultimately  become  available  at 
440,000,000  tons. 

Birmingham  district. — ^The  Birmingham  district  includes  the 
Clinton  ore-bearing  areas  of  Alabama  from  Springville  southwest 
beyond  Woodstock.  As  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  the  Clinton  for- 
mation in  Alabama  outcrops  in  narrow  strips  on  the  flanks  of  syn- 
clinal mountains.  The  dips  range  from  10°  or  15°  to  vertical.  The 
most  important  outcrop  is  along  the  crest  of  Red  Mountain  for  about 
25  miles  near  Birmingham.  Other  areas  of  minor  importance  occur 
along  West  Red  Mountain  near  Birmingham.  The  thickness  of  the 
more  important  ore  beds  ranges  from  2.5  to  12  feet.  The  ore  carries 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  iron,  10  to  25  per  cent  of  lime,  0.3  to  0.6  per 
cent  phosphorus,  and  from  a  trace  to  0.1  per  cent  sulphur. 

Estimates  of  tonnage  of  available  ore  lor  the  Birmingham-Clinton 
ore  field  indicate  a  supply  of  probably  358,470,000  tons,  and  of  ore 
not  at  present  available  of  about  438,000,000  tons. 

■UliMABT  AITD  ESTIMATES. 

The  Clinton  formation  has  a  wide  distribution  in  the  central  and 
eastern  portion  of  the  United  States,  but  contains  commercially  im- 
portant ore  beds  in  only  a  part  of  its  area.  The  most  important  de- 
posits are  in  the  Birmingham,  Chattanooga,  and  New  York  State 
districts,  while  less  extensive  deposits  occur  in  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  description  that  the  quantity  of  ore 
contained  in  any  area  of  the  Clinton  formation  may  be  calculated 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  provided  sufficient  data  are  available 
as  to  its  dip  and  as  to  variations  in  thickness  and  quality  of  the  ore 
beds.  An  assimiption  must  be  made  as  to  depth -limiting  workability 
under  a  variety  of  structural  conditions,  and  since  this  is  a  matter 
of  opinion  it  will  vary  somewhat  widely  and  introduce  corresponding 
differences  in  the  results.  Conditions  of  blast- furnace  practice  locally 
may  define  the  quality  of  a  workable  ore.  In  places  where  brown 
ores  are  available  for  mixing  with  Clinton  ores,  an  ore  of  the  latter 
dass  can  be  used  as  a  flux,  although  it  runs  so  low  in  iron  and  so  high 
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in  lime  that  alone  it  would  not  be  acceptable.  The  estimates  of  avail- 
able ores  made  by  various  experts  do  not,  however,  differ  materially. 
In  case  of  the  total  ore  which  is  not  now  available,  but  which  may  be 
mined  eventually,  the  variance  in  estimates  is  much  greater,  since 
more  unknown  factors  enter  into  the  problem. 

The  estimates  given  below  are  based  upon  detailed  examinations 
of  the  more  important  districts  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey for  the  Birmingham  and  Chattanooga  districts,  and  by  the  State 
Survev  for  the  New  York  district,  with  a  study  of  all  obtainable  drill 
records. 

Eitimates  of  Clinton  oreB, 


District. 


Biimlni^iaiD 

ChAttanooga 

New  York 

VlnKlnift-North  Tennessee 

WlflooDBln 

Penosylvanla 

Kentucky-West  VIrsinift. 


AveOable. 


Lomguma. 

858,470,000 

«,570,000 

30,000,000 

16,000,000 

10,000,000 

6,000,000 

2,£00,000 


Not  aTftfl- 
able. 


Lomgtonf, 
438,000,000 

440,000,000 
670,000,000 
50,000,000 
30,000,000 
60,000,000 
42,500,000 


(4)    APPALAOHIAN   METAMORPHIG  ORES. 

This  group  includes  the  deposits  of  magnetite  and  specular  hema- 
tite associated  with  the  crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  the 
Piedmont  and  Appalachian  mountain  belts,  which  extend  from  south* 
em  New  York  to  central  Alabama.  The  ore  deposits  are  not  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  this  area,  but  are  confined  to  certain  portions 
where  geologic  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  their  accumu- 
lation. The  most  important  districts  are  (1)  the  highlands  of 
southern  New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey;  (2)  the  James  River 
district,  Virginia;  (3)  the  Cranberry  district,  North  Carolina;  (4)  the 
Piedmont  district.  North  Carolina;  (5)  the  Yorkville  district.  South 
Carolina;  (6)  the  Tallade^  gray  ore  district,  Alabama.  The  last- 
named  district  is  included  in  mis  group  for  convenience,  although  it 
differs  materially  in  its  geologic  relations  from  the  others. 

The  ore  deposits  of  this  group  have  the  form  of  lenticular  beds  or 
elongated  pods,  which  are  interlaminated  with  the  gneisses,  schists, 
or  crystalline  limestones.  The  individual  deposits  vary  in  tliickness 
from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  up  to  50  or  even  80  feet,  but  the  majority 
of  the  workable  deposits  are  from  4  to  15  feet  thick  and  are  apt  to 
show  rapid  variations  by  pinching  and  swelling  on  both  the  strike  and 
the  dip.  They  vary  in  composition  from  practically  pure  iron  ore 
io  a  material  containing  a  large  proportion  of  gangiie  minerals.  In 
general,  the  larger  deposits  contain  the  smaller  proportion  of  iron 
and  can  be  worked  only  by  the  employment  of  some  metliod  of  con- 
centration. 

The  deposits  rarely  occur  singly,  but  are  more  often  disposed  in 
rather  narrow  belts  separated  by  wider  belt^  of  barren  gneiss  and 
schist.  Since  the  ores  were  undoubtedly  derived  from  a  ofeep-seated 
source,  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  failure  in  depth,  although 
pinches  and  swells  are  to  be  expected  in  the  course  of  deep  mining, 
and  the  cost  of  mining  will  necessarily  increase  with  depth. 
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The  gray  hematites  of  the  Talladega  district  and  certain  hematite 
deposits  oi  Virginia  and  Georgia  are  here  included  for  convenience, 
though  they  occur  under  entirely  different  geologic  conditions  from 
those  above  described.  These  hematites  have  the  appearance  of  regu- 
larly  bedded  deposits,  associated  with  sedimentary  rocks  which  have, 
suffered  only  slight  metamorphism.  Whether  or  not  they  were  de- 
posited at  the  same  time  as  the  inclosing  sediments  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely determined.  They  possess  much  greater  uniformity,  both  on 
the  dip  and  along  the  strike,  than  the  magnetites  in  the  crystalline 
rocks,  and  for  practical  purposes  may  be  regarded  as  original  bedded 
deposits. 

In  view  of  the  irregularities  in  thickness  of  the  magnetite  beds, 

whidi  can  not  be  determined  in  advance  of  thorough  prospectinff,  it 

is  impossible  to  make  any  accurate  calculation  of  tne  amount  or  ore 

which  they  contain  even  when  their  area  at  the  surface  is  known,  and 

this  is  rarely  the  case.    The  following  estimates,  therefore,  are  only 

approximate,  particularly  the  amount  assigned  to  the  nonavailable 

dsss: 

Bstimatea  of  Appalachian  metamorphic  ores. 


Om. 

0 

Available. 

NotavaU- 

ICagnetltes,  fndtidliig  some  titanlferous  magnetites  and  some  hematite 

arMMniar |iiiinfitftiM.  Includln? iinniA IlmonitM 

Long  torn. 
47,500,000 
8,000,000 

Lon§ton9. 
74,500,000 
63.000.000 

(6)    APPALACHIAN   BROWN   ORES. 
GEOLOGIC    RELATIONS. 

This  group  embraces  those  deposits  of  brown  ores  associated  with 
the  Appalachian  belt  of  closely  folded  sedimentary  rocks  which 
extends  continuously  from  northern  Vermont  southwestward  to  cen- 
tral Alabama.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  older  crystalline  and 
metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Appalachian  M!ountains,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  younger  ^'  Coal  Measures."  It  is  underlain  by  limestones,  dolo- 
mites, shales,  sandstones,  and  quartzites,  ranging  m  age  from  Cam- 
brian to  Carboniferous.  The  beds,  originally  deposited  in  approxi- 
mately horizontal  layers,  have  been  foKled  and  faulted  so  that  they 
now  occupy  all  possible  attitudes.  This  has  given  rise  to  conditions 
favorable  to  the  rapid  weathering  of  the  rocks.  The  steeply  dipping 
sandstones  and  quartzites  form  sharp  ridges,  while  the  more  easily 
eroded  limestones,  dolomites,  and  shales  form  the  intervening  valleys, 
their  surfaces  being  generally  covered  with  a  deep  mantle  of  residual 
materials.  These  ro^s,  particularly  the  shales  and  some  of  the  lime- 
stones, contain  small  quantities  of  iron  minerals^  sulphides,  carbon- 
ates, and  silicates,  and  in  the  process  of  weathering  and  erosion,  by 
which  many  thousand  feet  of  strata  have  been  removed,  the  iron 
originally  contained  in  these  widely  disseminated  minerals  has  been 
concentrated,  where  conditions  were  favorable,  as  the  hydrated  oxide 
forming  the  deposits  of  brown  ore.  These  deposits,  while  presenting 
great  mversity  in  form,  fall  into  three  classes,  known  as  mountain 
ores,  valley  or  limestone  ores,  and  Oriskany  ores. 


MOUNTAIN  OBES. 


These  deposits  are  so  called  because  they  always  occur  upon  the 
flanks  or  at  the  base  of  a  sandstone,  chert,  or  quartzite  ridge,  and 
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throughout  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Aliabama  they  are 
most  extensively  developed  along  the  extreme  eastern  margin  of  the 
valley  belt  where  the  Cambrian  quartzite  forms  a  high  ridge  flanking 
the  crystalliae  rocks.  The  quartzite  beds  dip  steeply  beneath  the 
overlymg  shales  and  limestones,  and  iron  derived  from  the  latter 
during  me  process  of  weathering  has  been  concentrated  downward 
upon  this  impermeable  foot  walL  Similar  conditions  favorable  for 
ore  concentration  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Appalachian  belt  where  the 
Cambrian  quartzite  in  isolated  ridges  dips  beneath  the  overlying 
shales,  as  at  Anniston,  Ala.,  and  uso  at  a  few  points  where  the 
lower  Carboniferous  chert  has  formed  an  impermeable  foot  wall,  as 
at  Sugar  Valley,  Ga.  The  deposits  present  great  diversity  in  form, 
varying  from  fissure  veins  and  replacement  zones  in  the  sandstone 
and  shale,  trough  blanket  deposits  resting  on  the  quartzite,  to  irreg- 
ular pockets  scattered  throu^  the  residual  clay.  The  last  are  the 
most  abundant  and  characteristic.  Their  size  can  rarely  be  deter- 
mined in  advance  of  development,  even  by  systematic  prospecting, 
and  estimates  of  their  available  tonnage  vary  between  wide  limits. 

yAZX.IT  OB  LIMS8T0NS  0BB8. 

These  are  associated  with  the  great  limestone  and  dolomite  forma- 
tions which  underlie  much  of  the  Appalachian  belt.  They  are  also 
derived  from  the  iron  minerals  ori^nally  disseminated  through  the 
rocks  and  have  been  concentrated  during  the  process  of  weathering 
and  erosion.  Their  location  depends  on  the  original  abundance  of 
these  minerals  in  the  rocks  and  on  favorable  conditions  for  con- 
centration afforded  during  erosion,  in  some  cases  probablv  by  the 
fracturing  of  the  beds  and  the  consequent  free  under^ound  circula- 
tion of  water,  and  in  others  hj  the  location  of  an  easily  soluble  bed 
of  limestone  toward  which  drainage  from  surrounding  areas  brought 
the  iron  and  deposited  it  as  bog  ore.  Thev  are  always  embedded  in 
the  residual  mantle  composed  of  the  insoluble  portions  of  the  under- 
lying rocks.  The  deposits  vary  in  form,  but  generally  consist  of 
concretionary  masses  ran^ng  in  size  from  those  containing  several 
tons  down  to  pellets  the  size  of  a  pea,  disseminated  through  the  re- 
sidual clay. 

OBIBKANT  OBBflU 

These  deposits  are  more  regular  in  their  occurrence,  being  limited 
to  a  definite  horizon  in  the  Helderberg  limestone  immediately  be- 
neath the  Oriskany  sandstone.  They  are  confined  to  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  valley  belt,  chidly  in  southwestern  Virginia  with 
a  few  deposits  in  Penn^lvania  and  West  Virginia.  The  iron  was 
originally  disseminated  in  the  overlying  shales,  and  wherever  these 
shales  occurred  in  sufficient  thickness  and  the  limestone  bed  occupied 
a  favorable  attitude  its  lime  carbonate  has  been  replaced  by  the  iron 
oxide  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  below  the  surface.  The  deposits 
frequently  extend  continuously  for  several  miles  along  the  outcrop, 
being  made  up  of  a  series  of  lenses  which  may  reach  75  feet  in  their 
thickest  portions  and  thin  down  to  a  foot  or  less  where  adjacent  lenses 
come  together.  The  greatest  depth  to  which  tiie  ore  has  been  found 
is  about  600  feet.  Where  the  replacement  has  been  complete  and 
extensive,  therefore,  it  has  the  form  of  a  bedded  deposit  and  the  ore 
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content  can  be  estimated  with  some  certainty.  The  deposits  consist 
either  of  fairly  solid  ore  or  of  irregular  masses  and  seams  of  ore  em- 
bedded in  clay. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  ESTIMATES. 

The  Oriskany  deposits  are  mined  both  by  stripping  on  the  outcrop 
and  by  regular  underground  mining.  The  mountain  and  valley  ores 
are  nearly  always  mined  in  open  pits,  in  the  larger  operations  by 
steam  shovel,  and  in  a  few  cases  by  the  hydraulic  method.  Where 
hand  mining  is  done,  a  part  of  the  ore  is  sent  direct  to  the  furnace 
without  other  treatment  than  hand  picking,  but  where  the  steam 
shovel  is  used  everything  is  passed  through  the  washer.  In  most 
cases  sorting  tables  and  ji^s  are  employed  m  addition  to  the  washer. 
By  these  nieans  the  associated  materials,  consisting  of  clay,  chert, 
and  other  rock  fragments,  are  removed  from  the  ore.  The  average 
iron  content  of  the  ore  as  shipped  is  about  45  per  cent,  and  the  phos- 
phorus is  generally  above  the  Bessemer  limit.  The  deposits  or  this 
group,  being  widely  disseminated  and  easily  mined  in  open  pits,  fur- 
nished a  large  part  of  the  ores  used  by  the  small  charcoal  furnaces 
in  the  early  development  of  the  iron  industry  in  the  United  States, 
With  increase  in  capacity  of  furnaces  a  more  reliable  ore  supply  has 
been  sought,  and  many  districts  which  were  formerly  heavy  pro- 
ducers have  been  temporarily  abandoned.  The  ore  is  still  in  demand, 
however,  chiefly  for  mixture  with  the  calcareous  Clinton  ores,  and  its 
production  will  doubtless  increase  in  the  future  beyond  any  point 
previously  reached. 

From  the  above  description  of  these  brown-ore  deposits  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  extreme  difficulty  must  attend  any  attempt  to 
estimate  their  total  tonnage.  It  is  unsafe  to  base  an  estimate  on  the 
number  of  known  occurrences  of  the  ore  multiplied  by  an  average 
content  derived  from  the  known  yield  of  certain  deposits  which  have 
been  worked  out,  for  the  best  deposits  are  the  ones  most  apt  to  be 
exploited  first.  The  estimates  given  below  are  based  in  part  on 
systematic  examination  and  measurement  of  all  known  deposits  in 
certain  districts  and  in  part  on  general  considerations  of  distribution 
and  geologic  occurrence.  The  amounts  given  in  the  second  column 
of  the  table,  representing  ore  not  now  available,  are  confessedly  little 
better  than  guesses  and  future  exploration  may  show  them  to  be 
much  too  low.  It  should  be  stated  further  that  estimates  made  by 
competent  experts  differ  from  the  figures  here  given  by  a  factor  vary- 
ing from  0.7  to  3.  ^ 

Estimates  of  Appalachian  Jfroum  ores. 


New  England  and  New  York 

Peonsylvanla,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey. . . 

West  Virginia,  and  East  Tennessee 

Georgia,  and  North  Carolina 


Available. 


Longtont. 


Notavailabla. 


Longtofu. 


1,000,000  l,fiOO,000 

10,000,000  12,000,000 

85,150,000  1S6,COO,000 

19,250,000  I  82,000,000 


(6)  APPALACHIAN  CARBONATE  ORES. 

This  group  of  deposits  includes  the  beds  of  carbonate  ores  and 
their  oxidized  outcrops  which  occur  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  within 
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a  broad  belt  stretching  from  western  Pennsylvania  through  Ohio 
into  northeastern  Kentucky,  and  probably  extending  also  into  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabaciia.  The  rocks  occupying  this  belt  are  chi^v  sand- 
stones and  shales,  with  occasional  thin  beds  of  limestone.  The  beds 
are  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  topography  is  such  that  the  outcrop 
of  any  stratum  is  extremely  sinuous  and  may  have  a  length  many 
times  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points.  This  combination 
of  structure  and  topography  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  possible 
utilization  of  the  iron  ore. 

The  group  embraces  several  varieties  of  ore  locally  distinguished 
as  limestone  ore,  block  ore,  kidney  ore,  and  black-band  ore,  each  of 
which  is  accompanied  hj  a  corresponding  variety  of  oxidation  prod- 
uct. All  of  the  varieties  are  non-Bessemer  ores.  The  limestone 
ores  are  associated  with  thin  beds  of  limestone,  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed being  the  Vanport  and  Maxville.  The  ore  beds  lie  imme- 
diately above  the  limestones,  which  thev  sometimes  entirely  replace. 
They  are  usuallv  only  a  few  inches  thick,  but  occasionally  expand  to 
several  feet.  For  varying  distances  from  the  outcrop  the  original 
iron  carbonate  has  been  oxidized  to  a  dense  brown  ore,  with  loss  of 
carbonic  acid  and  increase  in  proportion  of  iron.  The  unaltered 
carbonate  contains  30  to  35  per  cent  iron,  and  the  alteration  product 
from  48  to  47  per  cent. 

The  block  ores  are  fairly  regular  bands  of  iron  carbonate,  inter- 
stratified  with  shale  or  fine  sandstone.  They  are  more  persistent 
and  uniform  in  thickness  than  the  other  varieties.  In  Kentucky 
three  persistent  beds  are  recognized  having  a  total  outcrop  of  over 
450  mues.  The  quality  of  the  ore  varies  inversely  with  the  thickness 
of  the  beds,  the  thinnest  beds  carrying  the  best  ore.  The  unaltered 
carbonate  carries  from  29  to  84  per  cent  iron,  and  the  brown  ore  on 
the  outcrop  from  33  to  48  per  cent. 

The  kidney  ores,  as  their  name  implies,  are  concretionary  in  form 
and  occur  in  certain  beds  of  clav  snale,  rarely  forming  continuous 
layers.  Thev  grade  into  the  black-band  ores,  which  are  usually  more 
or  less  closely  associated  with  coal  beds  and  contain  carbonaceous 
matter  which  ^ves  them  a  black  color.  These  concretionary  forms 
generally  contam  the  purest  iron  carbonate  and  oji  oxidation  at  their 
outcrop  yield  a  correspondingly  pure  limonite,  or  brown  ore. 

In  tne  early  history  of  iron  making  in  the  United  States  this  ore 
belt  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky  contained  a  large  number 
of  small  charcoal  furnaces  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  ore  produced 
was  very  considerable.  With  the  aisappearance  of  the  forests  the 
iron  inaustry  in  this  region  declined,  and  the  use  of  these  ores  has 
practically  ceased.  The  production  was  confined  largely  to  the 
oxidized  surface  ores,  which  not  only  were  more  easily  accessible  but 
gave  the  best  results  in  the  primitive  furnaces.  While  the  deposits 
of  this  group  contain  a  large  aggregate  tonnage,  practicalfy  all 
of  it  must  be  classed  as  not  at  present  available.  The  principal 
reason  that  the  ore  can  not  now  be  worked  at  a  profit  is  the  fact 
that  the  nature  of  the  deposits  does  not  permit  operations  on  a 
large  scale.  At  only  a  few  points  are  the  beds  sufiiciently  thick  and 
persistent  for  underground  mining,  and  stripping  is  therefore  the 
method  used.  The  mstance  which  stripping  can  be  carried  into  the 
hillside  depends  on  the  slope  and  the  thickness  of  the  bed.  An  aver- 
age width  of  the  belt  from  which  the  ore  can  be  mined  has  been 
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assumed  as  100  feet,  and  the  average  thickness  of  the  ore  bed  from  10 
to  12  inches.  The  aggregate  length  of  outcrop  of  the  several  ore 
beds  has  been  td^en  as  follows:  For  Pennsylvania,  866  miles; 
Ohio,  2,056  miles;  and  Kentucky,  1,260  miles.  With  these  assump- 
tions the  total  tonnage  of  carl)onate  and  associated  limonite  ores 
which  may  ultimately  be  produced  in  these  three  States,  and  in 
Tennessee  and  Alabama,  is  as  follows: 

Baiimatea  of  Appalachian  carbonate  area. 


Ayailable. 

Not  available. 

Plf[^ii|§w|  VUIA.  «>•.«■■«•■•■•■.........■....................... 

Long  torn. 

LoneUmt. 
46,000.000 

Ohio.: [\,l\\..\[l\\\\\\\\\\\\\][\\]\\\\]\]\\\][\]l\ 

aoo,ooo,ooo 

Kentueky 

60.000.000 

Timiy^ifgiiMU  Afftbamft x 

2,000,000 

(7)    WEST  TENNESSEE  BROWN  ORES. 

This  group  embraces  the  ore  deposits  within  a  broad  belt  extending 
from  the  northern  border  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  across  western 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  This  region  is  a  plateau  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion which  has  been  dissected  by  the  Tennessee  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  rocks  underlying  the  ore-bearing  territory  are  lower 
Carboniferous  cherty  limestones.  The  ore  deposits  closely  resemble 
the  limestone  ores  of  the  Appalachian  Valley.  They  vary  in  size  from 
scattered  concretions  embedded  in  surface  cherty  clay  to  bodies  hav- 
ing a  depth  of  120  feet  or  more  and  containing  upward  of  half  a 
million  tons.  The  larger  deposits  are  confined  to  slight  depressions 
in  the  plateau  surface,  in  which  deposits  of  waterwom  tx)wlders 
suggest  the  former  presence  of  streams.  The  ore  was  doubtless  de- 
rived from  the  accumulation  during  the  process  of  weathering  and 
erosion  of  iron  contained  in  minerals  disseminated  througn  the 
higher  formations.  These  ores  have  been  mined  for  many  years, 
supplying  a  number  of  local  charcoal  furnaces  and  being  shipped  for 
mixture  with  the  calcareous  Clinton  ores  of  the  Chattanooga  and 
Birmingham  districts.' 

In  the  absence  of  detailed  examination  of  this  ore  belt,  estimates  pf 
ore  tonnage  contained  in  these  deposits  must  rest  upon  a  very  small 
foundation  of  ascertained  fact.  A  few  of  the  deposits  have  been 
studied,  as  those  at  Russellville,  Mannie,  and  Goodrich,  and  the  esti- 
mates for  the  entire  district  are  based  upon  these  disconnected  obser- 
vations. These  estimates  place  the  available  ore  at  10,000,000  tons, 
and  the  ore  not  now  available,  chiefly  because  of  the  excessive  cost 
of  transportation  and  of  working  scattered  deposits,  at  15,000,000 
tons. 

(8)    EAST  TEXAS  BROWN  ORES. 

This  group  of  deposits  occurs  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  Texas 
and  the  adjacent  portions  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  They  differ 
materially  m  their  geologic  relations  and  in  the  problems  of  utiliza- 
tion from  the  brown  ores  previously  described.  The  region  is  under- 
lain by  Tertian^  formations,  chieflv  unconsolidated  sands,  clays,  and 
gre^isands.    Tne  ore  forms  a  fairly  uniform  layer,  rarely  averaging 
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over  2  feet  in  thickness,  and  covering  large  areas.  It  is  at  places  ex- 
posed at  the  surface  and  elsewhere  covered  by  soil  and  sand  to  a 
depth  of  6  feet  or  more^  The  ore  averages  about  46  per  c^it  of  iron, 
and  is  above  the  Bessemer  limit  in  phosphorus.  It  is  generally  high 
in  both  silica  and  alumina.  The  deposits  are  probably  derived  from 
the  oxidation  in  place  of  beds  and  nodules  of  iron  carbonate,  although 
it  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  concentration  of  iron  derived  from  the 
greensand  and  other  iron  minerals  disseminated  through  adjacent 
formations.  While  these  deposits  contain  in  the  aggregate  a  large 
amount  of  ore  of  fairly  good  grade,  its  utilization  presents  some- 
what serious  difficulties.  Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  deposits  the 
ore  can  not  be  excavated  with  steam  shovel  or  other  mechanical 
devices.  The  scarcity  of  water  in  the  region  will  prevent  hydrau- 
licking  and  also  economical  washing  of  the  ore,  so  that  only  the  lim[ip 
ore  can  be  utilized. 

These  deposits  have  been  mined  at  a  number  of  points  and  have 
supplied  a  local  furnace  for  some  years.  The  same  region  is  under- 
lain by  beds  of  lignite,  one  of  which  at  a  depth  of  about  50  feet  has 
a  thickness  of  over  4  feet.  Should  it  prove  practicable  to  use  this 
lignite  In  blast-furnace  practice,  directly  or  as  a  gas  producer,  its  oc- 
currence in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ores  would  prove  highly 
advantageous  in  their  utilization. 

In  the  absence  of  detailed  surveys  it  is  not  possible  to  closely  esti- 
mate the  area  of  the  workable  deposits.  The  total  area  known  to  be 
underlain  by  the  ore-bearing  formation  is  about  500  square  miles,  and 
of  this  probably  50  square  miles  contain  a  bed  averaging  2  feet  in 
thickness,  which  is  taken  as  the  limit  of  profitable  working  at  the 
present  time.  Upon  this  basis  the  district  is  estimated  to  contain 
260,0CND,000  tons  of  available  ore,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  contains 
twice  this  amount  of  ore  that  is  not  now  available  but  will  be  utilized 
eventually. 

(9)    OZARK   ORES. 

[Based  on  reports  of  the  Missouri  State  Survej.] 

GEOLOGIC  RELATIONS. 

The  Ozark  district  embraces  the  southern  half  of  Missouri  and  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  northern  border  of  Arkansas.  It  consists  of 
a  broad,  unsymmetrical,  domelike  uplift,  by  which  the  older  rocks 
are  brought  to  the  surface  near  the  center  of  the  district  and,  dipping 
outward  in  all  directions,  pass  under  successively  younger  formations 
toward  its  circumference.  The  oldest  rocks  in  the  district  are  igneous, 
porphyry  and  granite,  on  the  irregularly  eroded  surface  of  which 
the  Cambrian  n>rmations  were  deposited.  The  greater  part  of  the 
district  is  occupied  by  cherty,  magnesian  limestone,  with  subordinate 
sandstones  and  shales. 

The  district  contains  four  classes  of  iron  ores  in  deposits  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  be  of  commercial  importance.  These  are  (1)  coarse 
specular  hematite,  occurring  in  veins  in  porphyry  and  in  associated 
conglomerate  beds;  (2)  fine  specular  hematite,  occurring  in  pockets 
at  uie  contact  between  Cambrian  sandstones  and  limestones;  (3) 
brown  ore,  limonite,  occurring  in  pockets  in  the  residual  clay  and 
chert  derived  from  the  weathering  of  limestones;  and  (4)  red  hema- 
tite, occurring  as  bedded  deposits  with  Carboniferous  shales  and  sand- 
stones.   In  addition  the  '^Coal  Measures"  contain  occasional  thin 
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beds  of  iron  carbonate,  but  these  are  not  known  in  deposits  of  commer- 
cial size.  Each  of  these  classes  of  ore  being  associated  with  certain 
geologic  formations,  their  distribution  is  dependent  on  the  structure 
of  the  district.  The  porphyry  ores  are  confined  to  a  small  district  in 
Iron  County,  practically  to  the  two  localities,  Iron  Mountain  and 
Pilot  Knob.  The  fine  hematites  are  grouped  within  an  area  about 
50  miles  in  diameter,  chiefly  in  Phelps  and  Crawford  counties,  where 
the  Boubidoux  sandstone  occupies  the  surface.  The  limonite  de- 
posits form  two  irre^lar  groups,  the  first  occupying  the  basin  of 
the  Osage  Biver  ana  the  second  extending  alon^  the  southeastern 
margin  of  the  district  The  deposits  of  uie  red  hematite  are  less 
numerous  than  the  other  kinds,  and  occur  chiefly  along  the  northern 
margin  of  the  district 

BFBOULAB  POBPHTBT   HEMATITB. 

The  interest  in  these  deposits  is  chiefly  historic,  since  they  are  now 

{>ractically  exhausted  ana  thorough  testing  in  the  most  favorable 
ocalities  has  entirely  failed  to  reveal  additional  deposits.  These 
were  the  first  iron  ores  worked  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
supplied  several  local  furnaces,  the  first  of  which  was  built  about 
1815.  They  continued  to  produce  up  to  1893  and  have  had  a  total 
production  of  4,500,000  ton^.  The  history  of  the  development  and 
exhaustion  of  these  deposits  is  instructive  as  illustrating  the  fallacy 
of  the  popular  belief  that  many  ore  bodies  are  inexhaustible  and 
showing  tfiat.they  are  very  definitely  limited  in  the  amount  of  ore 
which  they  will  yield. 

■nCUi:.AB  BANDSTONB  HKliATmL 

These  deposits  consist  of  irregularly  circular  pockets  from  300  to 
500  feet  in  diameter,  located  in  the  sandstone  and  extending  down- 
ward into  the  underlying  limestone.  The  ore  occurs  both  as  bowlders 
mixed  with  fragments  of  sandstone,  chert,  and  residual  clay  and 
as  a  solid,  indistinctly  bedded  mass.  The  unaltered  ore  is  a  dense, 
fine-grained  blue  or  gray  hematite,  which  near  the  surface  has  been 
changed  largely  to  soft  red  hematite  or  to  limonite.  The  better 
grades  contain  55  to  67  per  cent  of  iron  and  are  generally  low  in 
phosphorus.  In  addition  there  are  large  amounts  of  siliceous  ore 
which  are  not  available  under  present  conditions.  The  yield  of  in- 
dividual deposits  may  be  in  excess  of  half  a  million  tons,  and  unless 
erosion  has  cut  into  deposits  of  this  size  they  may  afford  little  or  no 
indication  of  their  presence  at  the  surface.  In  the  absence  of  thor- 
ough testing,  surface  indications  are  therefore  unreliable  as  a  basis 
for  estimates  of  the  ore  content  of  these  deposits.  A  large  amount  of 
uncertainty  must  be  present  in  any  estimate  of  total  tonnage,  and  the 
figures  given  are  regarded  only  as  roughlv  approximate.  These 
deposits  at  present  form  the  chief  source  of  iron-ore  production  in 
the  Ozark  mstrict. 

BBOWN  0BB8. 

Deposits  of  this  class  occur  in  very  large  numbers  as  irregular 
pockets  in  the  residual  material  overlying  various  limestone  forma- 
U0D&    They  are  due  to  the  concentration  of  iron  contained  in  min- 
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erals  originaUy  disseminated  through  the  rocks  which  haye  been 
removed  and  were  concentrated  during  the  process  of  weathering  and 
erosion.  They  are  in  part  also  derived  from  the  solution  and  re- 
deposition  at  lower  levels  of  other  iron  ores,  as  the  specular  and  red 
hematites.  Over  500  localities  are  listed  at  which  these  deposits 
occur,  and  while  they  vary  widely  in  the  amount  of  ore  contained,  the 
aggregate  tonnage  must  oe  very  considerable.  Owing  to  the  small 
size  or  man^  of  these  deposits,  their  distances  from  transportation 
places  them  in  the  class  of  ores  not  at  present  available.  Also^  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  deposits,  the  ratio  of  ore  to  clay  is  too 
low  for  profitable  working  at  present. 


BSD  HEMATITE. 


These  ores  occur  as  regularly  bedded  deposits  in  certain  portions 
of  the  lower  Carboniferous  formations  alon^  the  northern  border  of 
the  Ozark  district  They  are  variable  in  tnickness  and  horizontal 
extent.  The  deposits  are  practically  undeveloped,  and  owing  to  the 
low  grade  of  the  ore  and  the  thinness  and  variability  of  the  b^s,  they 
can  not  at  present  compete  with  other  ores  of  higher  grade  and  more 
cheaply  mined. 

SVMlfABT. 

The  estimates  of  tonna^  contained  di  the  various  classes  of  ore 
deposits  in  the  Ozark  district  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Eatimatea  of  Ozark  ores. 


Sandstone  hematite. 

Brown  ore 

Red  hematite 


Available.    NotaTBllabliL 


Longknu. 

16,000,000 

ao,  000, 000 


ZfiHQ  toiu. 
6,000,000 
46,000,000 

6,000,000 


(10)    ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HETAMOBPHIC  0BE8. 

This  group  embraces  the  deposits  of  magnetite  and  specular  hema- 
tite associated  with  crystalline  schists  and  gneisses  at  various  locali- 
ties in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  They  are  similar  in  most  par- 
ticulars to  the  deposits  of  the  same  ores  in  the  crystalline  metamor- 
phic  belt  of  the  Eastern  States.  They  consist  of  lenticular  beds  con- 
forming in  dip  and  strike  to  the  foliation  of  the  inclosing  rocks  and 
varying  greatly  in  thickness  within  short  distances,  both  in  depth 
and  along  the  outcrop.  Associated  with  these  beds,  and  evidently 
derived  from  them,  are  occasionally  found  secondary  fragmental  de- 
posits, which  are  sometimes  overlain  by  later  sedimentary  or  igneous 
formations. 

The  best-known  deposits  of  this  ffroup  occur  in  the  Hartville  dis- 
trif^t,  Wyoming,  and  in  the  Llano  district,  Texas.  They  also  occur 
at  various  points  in  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 
and  in  general  ma^  be  expected  wherever  there  are  considerable  areas 
of  crystalline  gneisses  and  schists.  They  have  been  extensively 
worked  in  the  Hartville  district,  supplying  a  part  of  the  ore  for  the 
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furnaoes  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  being  used  also  to  some  extent  for 
fluxing  silyer  ores.  It  is  probable  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  deposits  of  this  group  are  as  ^et  undiscovered  Sian  of  any  other 
group  of  iron-ore  deposits.  In  view  of  the  extremely  meager  infor- 
mation, estimates  of  their  contents  have  little  value.  The  ore  is  gen- 
erally high  grade,  though  sometimes  siliceous,  but  a  large  proportion 
of  the  deposits  are  not  at  present  available  by  reason  of  remoteness 
from  transportation  lines  and  distance  from  suitable  fuel  for  their 
reduction. 

(11)    IGNEOUS   CONTACT  ORES. 
GEOLOGIC   RELATIONS. 

This  group  is  based  exclusively  upon  its  geologic  relations,  and 
the  deposits  are  widely  distributed,  though  the  most  of  them  are 
located  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States.  The  essential 
characteristics  of  the  deposits  are  the  following:  They  are  steeply 
dipping,  lens-shaped  bocUes,  which  closely  follow  the  contact  of  an 
intrusive  igneous  mass  and  an  intruded  limestone.  They  occur 
partly  within  the  igneous  rock  as  dikelike  veins  and  partly  within 
the  limestone,  but  generally  at  the  immediate  contact.  The  lime- 
stone is  always  altered  for  a  variable  distance,  sometimes  several  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  contact,  the  alteration  consisting  in  extreme 
sUicification  and  the  development  of  lime-bearing  metamorphic  min- 
erals. The  ores  are  magnetite,  or  more  generally  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  magnetite  and  hematite.  They  are  often  altered  at  the  sur- 
face to  red  hematite  and  to  some  extent  to  limonite.  The  original 
bedding  planes  of  the  limestone  are  sometimes  preserved  in  the  ore 
body.  The  gangue  consists  of  quartz  and  aluminous  silicates,  in  part 
the  recrystallized  impurities  of  the  limestone  and  in  part  minerals 
introduced  along  with  the  iron.  The  ores  are  believed  to  be  due  to 
hot  solutions  rising  from  a  deep-seated  source  through  fissures  in  the 
igneous  rock  at  a  period  closely  following  its  complete  or  partial 
solidification. 

CORNWALL  DISTRICT,   PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  principal  eastern  representative  of  this  group  is  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  ore,  chiefly  magnetite,  has  been  mined  since 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  deposits,  of  which 
the  C!omwall  mine  is  considered  the  type,  occur  at  the  contact  of  in- 
trusive masses  of  Mesozoic  diabase  and  Cambrian  limestone.  The 
more  easily  accessible  portions  of  the  deposits  have  been  mined  out, 
but  they  are  estimated  to  contain  50,000,000  tons  of  ore,  of  which 
about  15,000,000  tons  are  considered  available  under  present  condi- 
tions. 

IRON   SPRINGS  DISTRICT,  OJTAH. 

These  are  the  best  known  of  the  western  representatives  of  the 
group.  They  are  located  in  southwestern  Utah,  about  250  miles  from 
Salt  liake.  The  ore,  which  consists  of  both  magnetite  and  specular 
hematite  (70  per  cent  of  the  former  and  30  per  cent  of  the  latter), 
occurs  at  or  near  the  contact  of  laccolithic  intrusions  of  andesite  in 
Carboniferous  limestone.  The  aggregate  surface  of  the  known  ore 
bodies  is  5,430,000  square  feet,  and  the  calculated  tonnage  to  a  depth 
of  130  feet  is  40,000,000  tons.    AMiile  this  is  the  greatest  depth  at 
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which  the  ore  has  been  actually  observed  in  prospect  pits,  a  careful 
consideration  of  its  geologic  relations  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  extends  to  considerably  greater  depths,  and  probably  twice  the 
above  tonna^  may  be  taken  as  the  amount  which  is  present  but  not 
now  available.  Practically  no  development  has  taken  place  except 
the  sinking  of  a  large  number  of  prospect  pits. 

OTHER  DISTBICTS. 

Ore  deposits  belonging  to  this  group  are  known  to  occur  at  numer- 
ous localities  throughout  the  West,  but  they  have  not  generally  been 
examined  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  accurate  estimates  of  tonnage 
being  made. 

In  Utah  deposits  occur  at  Bull  Valley,  about  25  miles  southwest  of 
the  Iron  Springs  district  and  under  similar  geologic  conditions. 
In  California  they  are  found  in  the  Cave  Canyon  and  other  districts 
in  San  Bernardino  County,  in  the  Eagle  Mountain  district.  Riverside 
County,  in  Shasta  County,  and  elsewhere.  In  Nevada  large  deposits, 
estimated  to  contain  at  least  7,000,000  tons  of  magnetite  and  hematite, 
averaging  63  per  cent  of  iron,  are  reported  to  occur  in  the  Lovelocks 
district,  m  Humboldt  and  Churchill  counties.  Deposits  also  occur 
in  Lyon  County.  In  Washington  deposits  which  probably  belong 
to  this  group,  although  their  relations  are  not  known  in  detail,  occur 
at  a  number  of  localities  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  in 
Stevens  County.  The  ores  are  chiefly  magnetite  and  hematite, 
though  in  part  altered  to  linionite. 

In  Colorado  iron-ore  deposits  occur  near  Ashcroft,  in  Pitkin  and 
Gunnison  counties,  and  in  the  White  Pine  and  CeboUa  districts,  in 
Gunnison  County.  Those  of  the  Ashcroft  district  occur  on  both 
sides  of  the  Elk  Mountains,  at  elevations  between  11,000  and  12,000 
feet  above  tide.  The  deposits  are  associated  with  limestones  and 
igneous  intrusives.  They  are  of  considerable  size,  the  one  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  divide  being  at  least  300  feet  on  the  strike  and 
from  40  to  122  feet  thick.  Its  total  depth  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
proved  to  be  at  least  100  feet.  The  greater  part  of  the  ore  is  high  in 
iron  and  sulphur,  but  low  in  phosphorus. 

In  New  Mexico  iron-ore  aeposits  occur  at  Chupadera  Mesa  and 
at  Fierro,  in  Grant  County.  The  latter  locality  has  been  worked  for 
some  years,  furnishing  a  large  amount  of  ore  for  the  Pueblo  furnaces. 
The  ore  is  associated  with  limestones  and  igneous  intrusions,  forming 
lenses  at  or  near  the  contact  between  the  two.  It  is  accompanied 
by  metamorphic  minerals,  as  epidoto  and  garnet,  which  are  de- 
veloped in  the  contact  zone  in  great  abundance.  The  ore  is  mag- 
netite with  subordinate  amounts  of  hematite,  and  usually  contains  a 
small  amount  of  copper.  The  greater  part  of  the  easily  accessible 
high-grade  ore  has  been  mined  out. 

COMMERCIAL  CLASSIFICATION  AND  SirMMABY  OF  ESTIMATES. 

While  the  foregoing  classification  and  grouping  of  the  iron-ore  de- 
posits is  a  convenient  one  for  purposes  oi  description  and  for  discus- 
sion of  the  basis  and  value  of  tonna^  estimates,  the  ^roupins  does 
Bot  correspond  with  commercial  conditions,  and  the  estimates  a&eady 
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^ven  are  therefore  summarized  by  commercial  grades  and  districts 
in  the  following  table ; 

B9timaie$  of  iron-^^re  avppliea  of  the  United  States, 


Oommerelal  districts  (Statss). 


1.  NortbMstam 

X  SootlMMteni 

S.  Lake  Superior 

4.  MIssiflBlppl  Valley, 
ft.  Rocky  Mountain.. 
1  PacilleSlopa 


Total. 


Magnetite  ons. 


Nontltaniferons. 


Avaflabto. 


Longtofu. 
160,000,000 
•  13,600,000 


•  61,485,000 

•  68,050,000 


209,035,000 


Not  availabla. 


Long  tons. 
111,600,000 
23,000,000 
4,500,000,000 


•  115,440,000 
11,800,000 


Tltanlfarooi. 


Availabla. 


Longtont. 
00,000,000 


4,761,740,000 


00,000,000 


Not  availalila. 


Longtont. 
100,000,000 


25,000,000 


1,600,000 
2,000,000 


128,600,000 


Commeielal  districts  (States). 


L  Norttaeastam , 

1  Southeastern , 

8.  Lake  Superior 

4.  Mississippi  Valley. 
6.  Rocky  Mountain.. 
6^  Paoiflo  Slope 


Total. 


Hematite  ores. 


Specular  end  led. 


AyaUable. 


Longtont. 
2,000,000 
8,000,000 

3,600,000,000 

15,000,000 

4,275,000 


8,520,375,000 


Not  availabla. 


Longtont. 

2,000,000 

53,000,000 

67,476,000,000 

10,000,000 

2,100,000 

10,000,000 


67,552,100,000 


Qlnton. 


Available. 


Longtont. 
35.000,000 
463,640,000 
10,000,000 


506,540,000 


Not  available. 


Longtont. 
620,000,000 
970,600,000 
30,000,000 


1,630,500,000 


Cammsfcial  districts 
(States). 


1«  Nortiieasteni...... 

2.  Soatheastem 

8.  Lake  Superior 

4.  Mississippi  VaUey. 
L  Roe^Moontain.. 
1  PaoUloSlope 


Total. 


Brown  ores. 


AvaUable. 


Longtont. 
11,000,000 
54,400,000 


300,000,000 
2,000,000 


307,400,000 


Not 
Available. 


Longtont. 

13,600,000 

168,000,000 


560,000,000 

1,625,000 

106,000 


743,230,000 


Carbonate 


Available. 


Longtont. 


Not 
Available. 


Longtont. 

248,000,000 

63,000,000 


Total  supplies. 


Avaaable. 


Longtont. 

296,000,000 

538,440,000 
3,510,000,000 

316,000,000 
57,700,000 
68,950,000 


310,000,000 


4,788,160,000 


Not 
AvaUable. 


Longtont. 

1,096,000,000 

1,276,600,000 

72,030,000,000 

570,000,000 

120,666,000 

23,905,000 


76,116,070,000 


•  Includes  some  hematite. 


1.  Vermont,  Masaachnaetta,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Ohio. 

2.  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Otrolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  east  Tennessee. 

3.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin. 

4.  Northwest  Alabama,  weat  Tennessee,  west  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkanaaa,  eaat 


5.  Montana,    Idaho,    Wyoming,    Colorado,    Utah,    Nevada,    New    Mexico,    west   Texaa, 
Arlsona. 

6.  Waahington,  Oregon,  California. 
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FOBEiaN  IBOK-OBE  SUPPLIEa 

In  addition  to  the  ore  supplies  included  in  the  table  given  above, 
certain  foreign  deposits  are  so  situated  that  they  must  depend,  at 
least  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  the  American  market,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  considered  practically  a  part  of  the  available  reserves. 
The  most  important  of  these  sources  of  foreign  supply  are  located  in 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  None  of  these  countries 
has  an  abundant  fuel  supplv,  and  therefore  either  the  fuel  must  be 
imported  or  the  ore  exported.  The  history  of  the  iron  industry  indi- 
cates that  the  latter  is  most  likely  to  occur,  particularly  when  the 
industry  is  already  establislied  and  the  chief  market  for  the  finished 
product  is  near  the  fuel  supply.  This  tendency  may  be  interrupted 
b}^  artificial  means,  such  as  bonuses  and  tariffs,  but  sudi  interference 
with  the  natural  course  of  industrial  development  is  only  temporary, 
and  in  the  long  run  the  industry  will  gravitate  to  the  point  of  the 
lowest  cost  of  production. 

CANADIAN  ORES. 

Recent  explorations  have  shown  the  existence  of  considerable  areas 
of  tlie  iron-bearing  formations  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  total  tonnage  of  the  iron  formation  in  the  Animikie,  Michipico- 
ten,  and  other  north-shore  districts  is  calculated  at  98,600,000,000 
tons.  If  the  same  proportion  of  this  total  be  considered  low-grade 
ore  as  in  the  Michigan  and  Minnesota  districts  it  will  amount  to 
about  20,000,000,000  tons.  Since  these  north-shore  districts  are  not 
as  yet  thoroughly  prospected,  the  ratio  between  high  and  low  grade 
ores  can  not  be  definitely  determined,  but  it  is  almost  certainly  much 
lower  than  in  the  Michigan  and  Minnesota  districts.  The  b^  esti- 
mate of  ore  now  available  in  those  Canadian  districts  is  9,000,000  tons. 

Deposits  of  iron  ore  of  the  igneous  contact  type  are  known  to 
occur  in  British  Columbia,  and  those  on  Texada  Island  have  been 
mined  to  some  extent  These  deposits  are  estimated  to  contain  at 
least  30,000,000  tons  of  ore  of  present  commercial  grade  and  probably 
a  considerably  larger  amount  of  low-grade  and  deep  ore  not  now 
available^ 

NEWFOUNDLAND  OR£S. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  Clinton  ores  occurring  on  Belle 
Isle.  Their  area  is  definitely  known  and  the  doubtful  factors  are  the 
proportion  of  ore  below  present  commercial  grade  and  the  amoimt  of 
available  ore  in  beds  known  to  extend  under  the  ocean.  The  supply 
of  available  ore  has  been  estimated  at  30,000,000  tons,  and  the  amount 
not  now  available  may  be  several  times  this  amount. 

MEXICAN  ORES. 

Large  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  known  to  occur  in  various  parts  of 
Mexico.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  igneous  contact  and  gossan  types, 
and  no  estimate  of  any  value  can  be  made  of  their  available  tonnage.. 
Remoteness  from  centers  of  iron  production  will  prevent  their  ex- 
tensive exploitation  for  the  present,  and  they  are  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  whoDy  within  the  unavailable  class. 


/ 
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CUBAN  ORES. 


/ 


By  far  the  most  important  forei^  source  of  iron  ore,  measured  by 
the  extent  of  the  supplies  and  their  accessibility,  is  Cuba.  The  de- 
posits are  of  two  kinds,  specular  hematites  of  uie  Santiago  district 
and  brown  limonites  of  the  Mayari,  Moa,  Baracoa,  Cubitas,  and  Pinar 
del  Rio  districts.  The  hematites  have  been  worked  extensively  since 
1884,  and  for  a  number  of  years  have  furnished  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  iron-ore  imports.  They  are  estimated  to  contain  about 
9,000,000  tons  of  ore,  about  half  of  which  is  actually  measured. 

The  limonites  are  widespread  residual  deposits  derived  from  the 
weathering  of  igneous  rocks.  The  ore  contains  from  43  to  52  per 
cent  of  iron,  phosphorus  below  the  Bessemer  limit,  and  between  1  and 
2  per  cent  of  chromium.  These  deposits  are  as  yet  practically  un- 
developed, but  the  more  important  ones  have  been  fairly  well  pros- 
pected, and  it  is  estimated  that  they  contain  an  aggregate  of  3,000,- 
000,000  tons,  at  least  one-third  and  possibly  one-half  of  which  may 
be  regarded  as  now  available.  Most  of  the  deposits  are  located  near 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  so  that  they  nave  the  advantage  of 
cheap  water  transportation  to  all  parts  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
They  are  without  question  destined  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
iron,  industry  of  the  United  States. 

SUMMARY  OF  FOREIGN  SUPPLIES. 

The  total  estimated  foreim  supplies  of  ore  sufficiently  high-ffrade 
and  accessible  to  mining  and  transportation  to  be  at  present  available, 
and  so  located  as  to  affect  the  iron  industry  of  the  United  States,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Estimated  foreign  iron  ores. 

Canada :  J^n«  tons. 

British  Ck)lumbia,  magnetite  chiefly 30,000,000 

Lake  Superior  district,  hematite  chiefly 9,000,000 

Nova  Scotia,  Clinton  hematite 4,000,000 

Newfoundland,  Clinton  hematite 80,000,000 

Cuba: 

Santiago  district,  hematite. 6,000,000 

Mayari,  Moa,  Baracoa,  Cubitas,  and  Pinar  del  Rio  districts 

(limonlte) 1,500,000,000 


Total 1.578,000,000 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  total  imports  of  iron  ore  since  1889  have  been  8  per  cent  of 
the  domestic  production  for  the  same  period.  They  have  shown 
great  annual  fluctuations,  responding  quickly  to  changes  in  indus- 
trial conditions.  Since  1904  there  has  oeen  a  steady  and  rapid  in- 
crease in  imports,  and  this  increase  may  be  expected  to  contmue  in 
the  future  even  more  rapidly  with  the  expanding  development  of 
the  Cuban  limonite  deposits. 
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The  extent  to  which  foreign  ores  are  now  supplying  the  market  is 
shown  by  the  following  table  of  imports : 

Imports  of  iron  ore  from  foreign  countries,  1889-1907, 


Year. 


1889 

1880 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1890 

1897 

1898 

1889 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

Total 


Caba. 


Long  torn. 
243p255 
361,814 
257,188 
307,115 
340,077 
140,026 
867,256 
380,561 
383,820 
165,623 
360,813 
431,266 
626,583 
696,376 
613,586 
364,630 
539,036 
639,362 
657,133 


7,776,305 


Newfound- 
land and 
Labrador. 


Long  torn. 

14,460 

6,320 


20,800 
29,250 


77,970 

140,535 

»79,360 

81,920 

»86,730 

6,400 

6,600 

»126,395 

88,685 


768,416 


Qaebeo, 

Ontario, 

etc 


Longtom. 

4,091 

22,211 

2,126 

8,606 

872 

443 


6,688 

163,383 

203,824 

169,681 

77,887 

104,096 

67,890 

26,878 


847,076 


Spain. 


LangtonM. 

296,568 

612,933 

823,771 

236,967 

98,640 

U,067 

77,694 

121,132 

66,193 

13,336 

145,206 

263,094 

180,810 

158,627 

94,720 

86,810 

191,861 

171,870 

296,318 


8,290,006 


Other 
countries.* 


Longtont. 

208,208 

853,662 

828,778 

263,807 

76,863 

11,773 

70,304 

160,828 

10,707 

8,250 

80,083 

66,748 

16»814 

29,824 

15,734 

2,886 

4,159 

6ft,  878 

169,  IM 


2,029,040 


TotaL 


Longtom. 
853,573 

1,246,830 
012,864 
806,585 
626,051 
167,807 
624,153 
682,806 
488,070 
187,303 
674,082 
887,831 
866,980 

1,166,470 
880,449 
487,613 
845,691 

1,000,380 

1,229,168 


14,705,80 


•  Belgium,  Brazil.  British  Columbia,  England,  France,  French  Africa,  French  West  Indies. 
Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Brunswick,  Norway,  Nova  ScotUi, 
Oceania,  Portugal.  Sweden,  Turkey  in  Asia,  Turkey  In  Europe,  Veneraela,  etc. 

*  Includes  Newioundlana  only. 

The  exportation  of  iron  ores  has  fortunately  never  assumed  large 
proportions,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Exports  of  iron  ore  from  the  United  States,  1899-1907. 


Year. 


1888 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1903 

1804 

1906 

1806 

1807 

Total. 


Quantity. 


Longtom. 

40,665 

31,460 

64,703 

88,445 

80,611 

213,865 

208,017 

266,240 

378,206 


1,271,214 


Valoa. 


376,287 
154,756 
163,466 
294,168 
256,738 
458,823 
530,487 
771,889 
768,  AS 


3,468,948 


This  export  consists  chiefly  of  Lake  Superior  ores  shipped  to 
Canadian  furnaces  for  mixture  with  local  ores.  It  contains  also  some 
high-phosphorus  ores  from  the  Adirondack  district  shipped  to  Ger- 
many. This  movement  has  practically  ceased,  owing  to  increased 
home  demand  for  these  ores. 


WASTE  IK  XIKINa  AND  BBBUGTIOK. 

Where  iron  ore  occurs  in  the  form  of  bedded  deposits  and  is  mined 
underground,  waste  is  apt  to  occur  from  the  same  causes  as  in  coal 
mining.    These  are  the  leaving  of  pillars  to  support  the  roof,  often 
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nnneoessarily  large,  the  leaving  of  low-grade  ore  in  the  mine  where  it 
can  subsequently  be  recovered  dniy  with  difficulty,  if  at  aU,  and  the 
.  breaking  down  of  an  overlying  bed  where  the  lower  of  two  beds  in 
the  same  territory  is  mined  first.  These  sources  of  waste  are  confined 
largely  to  the  Clinton  ores,  and  the  available  facts  are  insufficient  for 
closely  estimating  its  amount,  but  the  proportion  of  recovery  varies 
with  local  conditions  between  76  and  90  per  cent  and  is  undoubtedly 
increasing  with  improvement  in  mining  methods.  In  computing 
the  available  tonnage  of  the  Clinton  ores  an  average  recovery  of  75 
per  cent  has  been  assumed.  Portions  of  the  Clinton  ore  beds  at 
present  considered  of  no  value  because  of  shale  partings  and  conse- 
quently left  in  the  ground  might  be  mined  at  many  points  if  the  shale 
could  be  separated  from  the  ore  economically.  Improvement  in  clean- 
ing and  concentrating  methods  will  undoubtedly  make  the  recovery 
of  much  ore  of  this  character  possible.  In  the  steeply  dipping  mag- 
netite and  hematite  beds  practically  all  ore  up  to  the  required  grade 
is  mined  out,  and  the  ground  is  generally  left  in  such  condition  that 
the  mines  can  be  reopened  for  the  recovery  of  lower-grade  ores. 

In  surface  workings  waste  is  confined  largely  to  small  operations 
where  quick  returns  are  required,  and  systematic  development  is  im- 
possible. In  such  cases  much  ore  is  lost  by  dumping  barren  strip- 
pings  and  low-grade  ore  together,  so  that  it  can  be  recovered  only  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all.  Where  the  operations  are  on  a  large  enough  scale 
to  warrant  the  installation  of  mechanical  excavators,  and  a  proper 
ore-dressing  plant,  this  waste  does  not  occur  and  practically  all  the 
ore  in  a  deposit  is  recovered.  Some  waste  of  finely  divided  ore  occurs 
in  the  process  of  washing  brown  ores  to  remove  the  associated  clay, 
and  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  operations  of  this  kind. 
If  it  becomes  necessary  to  mine  material  which  is  below  the  grade  of 
present  reauirements,  but  which  contains  enough  iron  values  to  make 
it  a  possible  ore  in  the  future,  such  material  is  stacked  so  that  it  will 
be  available  at  any  future  time.  This  policy  has  been  most  consist- 
ently followed  in  the  Lake  Superior  district,  and  when  such  low- 
graae  ores  are  required  large  amounts  will  be  available  merely  at  the 
cost  of  loading  on  the  cars. 

In  the  early  days  of  iron  making  an  appreciable  part  of  the  iron  in 
the  ores  went  into  the  slag  and  was  permanently  lost.  Blast-furnace 
practice,  however,  has  been  so  ffreatly  improved  in  recent  years  that 
this  source  of  waste  is  eliminated  and  practically  all  of  the  iron  in  the 
ore  is  now  recovered. 

PBOBirCTION  AND  USE  OF  IBON  OBEa 

The  beginning  of  the  iron  industry  in  America  dates  from  1645. 
when  a  mmsLce  and  forge  were  built  at  Lynn,  in  the  province  oi 
Massachusetts  Bay.  In  the  century  following  a  large  number  of 
small  furnaces  and  bloomeries  were  operated  m  the  New  England 
colonies,  using  bog  ores  almost  exclusively,  and  during  this  period 
Massachusetts  was  the  chief  iron  producer.  In  1734  the  richer  Drown 
ores  of  western  Connecticut  and  southern  New  York  were  opened  and 
largely  replaced  the  bog  ores.  The  manufacture  of  iron  was  begun 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  in  1716,  and  a  few  years  later  in  northern 
New  Jersey,  using  the  rich  magnetites  of  that  region.  The  industry 
had  a  rapid  growth,  notwithstanding  the  restriction  placed  upon  it, 
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and  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  there  were  over  140  furnaces  and 
bloomeries  in  operation  in  this  district. 

In  the  fifty  years  preceding  the  ReYoluti<m  a  number  of  furnaces 
and  forges  were  in  operation  in  Maryland^  Virginia,  and  the  Care- 
Unas,  located  for  the  most  part  on  the  tide-water  streams  of  the 
coastal  plain  and  using  the  brown  ores  associated  in  small  quantities 
with  the  clays  and  sands  of  the  coastal  f onnations.  The  deposits  of 
ma^etite  in  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Piedmont  were  also  worked 
during  this  period  to  a  slight  extent. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  iron  industry  expanded 
rapidly,  following  the  westward  progress  of  settlement,  and  had 
reached  western  Pennsylvania  and  the  Appalachian  Valley  of  Vir- 
mnia  and  Tenne&see  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
uie  first  tliird  of  the  nineteenth  centu^  it  had  reached  as  far  west  as 
Missouri  and  north  to  Michigan.  During  this  period  conditions 
favored  a  wide  distribution  of  the  industry.  Charcoal  was  the  only 
fuel  used,  and  this  could  always  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  ores.  Transportation  facilities  were  very  poor,  and  the  small 
furnaces  so  situated  as  to  supply  the  local  demand^  even  working  on 
inferior  ores,  could  compete  with  the  older  establishments  at  a  dis- 
tance. About  1840  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the  iron-making  in- 
dustry by  the  introduction  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  as  a 
furnace  fuel.  The  capacity  of  the  furnaces  was  rapidly  increased,  and 
with  improvement  in  transportation  facilities  the  industry  was  con- 
centrated at  a  relatively  few  points  advantageously  located  with  refer- 
ence to  the  new  fuel  supply.  Under  the  changed  conditions  the  ore 
was  brought  to  the  fuel,  nence  only  the  best  ore  and  the  largest  de- 
posits were  worked,  and  many  districts,  as  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  which 
had  been  heavy  producers,  were  practically  abandoned.  Witn  the  de- 
crease in  average  iron  content  of  ores  going  into  the  furnaces,  due  to 
the  depletion  of  the  richest  deposits,  there  is  at  present  a  notable 
tendency  toward  decentralization  of  the  industry  and  a  consequent 
reopening  of  abandoned  ore  deposits,  though  it  will  never  revert  to 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  auring  the  charcoal  period. 

The  statistics  of  iron  production  during  the  early  years  of  the  in- 
dustry were  not  collectea,  and  the  total  amount  of  iron  ore  consumed 
CMi  not  be  determined.  Not  until  1889  were  annual  statistics  of  ore 
production  collected,  though  they  are  available  for  the  two  preced- 
ing census  years  1870  and  1880,  and  the  annual  production  of  inter- 
mediate years  may  be  derived  from  the  Imown  production  of  pig  iron 
as  far  back  as  1870.  Basing  an  estimate  upon  the  average  pig  iron 
production  shown  for  census  years  prior  to  1870,  the  total  iron  ore 
produced  from  1810  to  1869  was  approximately  49,656,000  tons,  and 
on  the  annual  production  of  pig  iron  from  1870  to  1888  it  was  153,- 
758,000  tons.  These  amounts  added  to  the  476,162,000  tons  produced 
from  1889  to  1907  give  a  grand  total  of  678,576,000  tons  produced 
since  1810.  The  amount  produced  during  the  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary periods  and  up  to  the  third  census  in  1810  is  so  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  production  since  that  time  as  to  be  a  negligible 
quantity. 

In  deducing  the  iron  ore  production  from  the  production  of  pig 
iron,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  small  proportion  of  this  iron 
was  made  from  imported  ores  and  also  that  some  pig  iron  is  made 
from  other  materials  than  natural  ores,  as  blue  billy,  zinc  residues, 
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rolling-mill  cinder,  scrap,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  iron  ore  is  used 
for  otner  purposes,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  paint,  as  a  fix  or  fettling 
in  puddling  ftimaces,  and  as  a  flux  in  silver  smelting,  and  the  amount 
so  used  i>ractically  offsets  the  amount  of  material  other  than  iron  ore 
charged  into  the  blast  furnaces. 


Fig.  1. — Curre  showing  the  production  of  Iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  steel  in  the  United  States, 

1870-1907,  In  long  tons. 

The  production  of  iron  ore  from  1870  to  1907,  inclusive,  is  shown  on 
the  accompanying  dia^am  along  with  the  production  of  pig  iron  and 
steel  for  tne  same  period. 

The  curve  representing  the  production  of  pig  iron  shows  more 
fluctuations  than  the  ore  curve,  and  that  representing  production  of 
steel  more  than  the  pig-iron  curva    In  other  words,  the  production 
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of  steel  responds  moet  promptly  to  varying  industrial  ctHiditJmis. 
Thus  the  production  of  steel  in  1907  dows  practically  no  increase 
over  1906,  while  the  rate  of  increase  in  ore  is  above  the  average  for 
the  preceding  eighteen  years.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
industrial  depression  of  1907  came  so  late  in  the  year  that  it  only 
slightly  affected  the  output  of  iron  ore,  particularly  in  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  where  mining  is  more  active  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  It  is  practically  certain,  however,  that  the  output  of  ore  for 
1908  will  show  a  decided  decrease  similar  to,  and  probably  larger, 
than  that  which  marked  the  years  1893-94  and  1904.  The  years  1892, 
1902,  and  1907  occupy  maximum  points  in  the  curve,  and  each  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  decided  drop  and  rapid  recovery  far  beyond  the  preced- 
ing maximum.  It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  curve  will  resume 
its  upward  trend  in  1909  after  the  drop  of  1908. 

The  distribution  of  the  production  since  1889  among  the  varieties 
of  ore  enumerated  in  the  chemical  classification  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Production  of  iron  orei  in  the  United  Btatet,  bu  varieliei,  1889-1S(I7. 


y^. 

UBgnvlttc. 

H^ur. 

b™««. 

ClI*OD»t«L 

TntaL 

III 

1,330. SSS 

:S:i 

,727,430 
.837. BSI 

:|:S 

■iiii 
'!:S:g! 

i 

90 

i 

... S 

*2.*ii,3; 

S  i 
II  1 

J               1. 

L      m*. 

Beeeeeeee 

w'*ra 

I3.71« 

19.  MB 

ilS^;:;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;: 

!6.13) 
*7. 749, 728 
lM.720,an 

33.960, S9» 

i.3 

Nl.3eO.20S 

ssii 

17,763,384 
B.7 

1,071,939 

0.4 

475,102.127 

The  present  relative  importance  of  the  several  varieties  is  shown 
by  the  percentage  and  also  the  increasing  importance  of  the  hematite 
as  compared  with  the  other  varieties.  The  combined  total  produc- 
tions of  brown  ore  and  carbonate  for  the  nineteen  years  is  2,000,000 
tons  less  than  the  total  production  of  all  varieties  for  the  year  1907. 

The  distribution  of  production  for  1906  and  1907  among  the  six 
commercial  districts  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Production  of  iron  ores  in  the  United  Btatet,  hy  commercial  districts,  in  1906 

and  1907. 


District 


1.  Northeastem 

2.  Boutheaatem 

8.  LakeSupertor.... 
4.  Missfsstopi  Valley 
6u  Rocky  Mountain. 
A.  Pacific  slope 

Total 


1900. 


Qoantlty. 


LongUmt. 

2,583,666 

6,208,140 

38,035,084 

117,570 

806,268 

(«) 


47,749,728 


Percent- 
age of 
total. 


5.40 

13.00 

79.66 

.25 

1.70 


100.00 


1907. 


Quantity. 


Lomaiom. 

2,^,822 

6,197,360 

41,638,744 

230,435 

831,258 

(•) 


51,720,619 


Percent* 
age  of 
total. 


5.45 

12.00 

80.50 

.45 

1.60 


loaoo 


•The  small  production  of  California  and  Washington  la  Included  In  the  production  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  district. 

These  figures  indicate  the  commanding  position  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior district  in  the  iron  industry  with  79.66  and  80.60  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  for  the  two  years. 

DURATION  OF  THE  IBOIT-OBE  SUPPLY. 


Predictions  of  the  date  of  exhaustion  of  the  iron-ore  reserves  in- 
volve a  number  of  unknown  factors,  each  of  which  adds  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  result.  Among  these  factors  the  following  may  be 
mentioned: 

1.  The  uncertainties  of  the  estimates  of  reserves  and  the  difficulty 
of  fixing  the  ratio  of  the  two  classes  have  been  fully  explained  in  the 
sections  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  ore  deposits. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  imported  ores  will  supplement  the  domestic 
supply  can  not  be  foretold,  out  it  will  be  an  increasingly  important 
factor. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  the  reserves  will  be  increased  by  the  discov- 
ery of  new  ore  bodies  can  not  be  estimated,  but  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  all  the  important  iron-ore  deposits  are  now  known. 

4.  The  ores  of  the  first  class  will  not  be  entirely  exhausted  before 
utilization  of  the  second  class  begins,  and  changing  conditions,  par- 
ticularly of  transportation  and  metallurgy,  will  continually  sliift 
the  line  dividing  the  two  classes. 

5.  The  stock  of  metal  which  can  be  reworked  is  constantly  increas- 
ing and  must  eventually  reduofi  the  demand  for  metal  obtained 
directly  from  the  ores. 

6.  The  substitution  of  other  materials  for  metal  now  used  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  particularly  for  construction,  wiU  reduce  the  consump- 
tion to  an  extent  which  can  not  be  even  approximately  estimated,  and, 
on  the  otiber  hand,  the  proportion  of  structures  into  which  iron  enters 
as  an  important  constituent  will  undoubtedly  increase. 

7.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  iron  ore  has  shown  a  rapid  in- 
crease since  the  beginning  of  the  iron  industry.  For  1907  and  the 
four  preceding  census  years  it  has  been  as  follows:  1870, 180  poimds; 
1880, 313  pounds;  1890, 560  pounds;  1900, 806  pounds;  and  1907, 1,344 
pounds. 
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8.  The  increasing  cost  of  iron  due  to  the  increase  in  cost  of  fuel 
and  the  use  of  lower-grade  ores  requiring  an  increased  amount  of  fuel 
per  ton  of  iron  smelted,  will  induce  greater  economy  in  the  use  of  the 
metal;  on  the  other  hand,  improvements  in  metallurgy  will  tend  to 
secure  a  larger  yield  of  metal  for  a  given  expenditure  of  fuel  and 
power  and  may  substitute  low-grade  fuel  for  the  higher-grade  coal 
now  required  in  the  blast  furnace. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  iron-ore  production  curve  is  the 
remarkable  rate  of  increase  shown  in  the  period  covered.  Taking  the 
production  since  1870  by  decades  and  estimating  the  last  two  years 
of  the  present  decade,  1908  and  1909,  the  percentage  rate  of  increase 
for  eac^  decade  over  the  one  preceding  is  shown  in  the  foUowing 
table : 

Production  ot  iron  ore  hy  decades  and  rate  ot  increase* 


Decade. 

Qoantity. 

Pereeu^ 
age  of 

1870-1879 

43,776,127 

91,043,854 

163,989,193 

•  192,000,000 

1880-1889 

108.0 

1890-1899 

80.1 

1900-1909 

13&0 

•  Approximate. 

Each  of  the  above  decades,  as  shown  by  the  production  curve,  con- 
tains a  depression  in  which  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  production, 
so  that  they  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  tendency  of  the 
industiy.  These  rates  of  increase  are  such  that  they  do  not  permit 
the  construction  of  a  curve  on  which  predictions  for  the  future  can 
be  based.  A  comparison  of  the  first  and  second  rates,  108  and  80.1, 
would  indicate  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  rate  of  increase,  which,  if  con- 
tinued, would  have  placed  the  date  of  maximum  production  about 
1930.  But  a  comparison  of  the  second  and  third  rates,  80.1  and  138, 
would  indicate  a  rapid  increase  in  the  rate  of  increase.  If  the  average 
rate  of  increase  by  decades,  108.7  per  c«it,  should  be  continued,  it 
would  require  the  production  in  the  next  three  decades  of  6,088,000,000 
tons.  But  the  ore  supply  now  available  in  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated at  4,788,000,000  tons,  which  is  only  78  per  cent  of  the  amount 
needed  on  this  assumption.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  present 
average  rate  of  increase  in  production  of  high-grade  ores  can  not 
continue  even  for  the  next  thirtv  years,  and  that  wf ore  1940  the  pro- 
duction must  already  have  reached  a  maximum  and  begun  to  decline, 
and  a  very  large  use  must  be  made  of  low-^rade  ores  not  now  classed 
as  available.  The  second  condition,  with  its  consequent  greatly  in- 
creased cost  of  iron,  is  the  onlv  thing  which  can  prevent  a  d^line  in 
the  iron  industry,  measured  by  the  amount  of  pig  iron  produced, 
within  the  next  thirty  years,  unless  there  is  in  the  meantame  v^ery 
greatly  increased  importation  of  foreign  ores. 

In  view  of  the  many  factors  entering  into  the  problem,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  not  always  determinable,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
weignt  that  should  be  siven  them,  any  further  prediction  as  to  the 
date  of  exhaustion  of  uie  iron-ore  supplies  is  so  uncertain  as  to  be 
wholly  unprofitable  and  unwarranted. 
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No.  13. — IBLOV  0BX8:  EamcATBD  Sufvlt  ik  1906,  bt  Goxuxbcxal  Distriotb  and 

SPECIEfi. 


[FRsm  Raport  of  NaU«ul  Ooaawatliin 


Commisskm,  piepaMd  by  CtaoIosleBl  Surt^^  DeiMVtment  of 
the  Inteiior.] 


i^fc: 


Comioerclal  district. 


Nortbeattemi 

Sootbeastem  > 

Lftke  Superior  4 

UississipplVaUer*- 
Roely  If oinitain  •. . 

Pacific  alope ' 


Total. 


Magnetite  ores. 


Nontitaiiiferous. 


Available. 


Notawilabla. 


XoH^tOfM. 

100,000,000 
•  12,500,000 


LongtonM. 

iii,no,OQO 

23,000,000 
4,500,000,000 


•51,485,000 
•  68,950,000 


•  115,440,000 
11,800,000 


Titanileroas. 


Available.    Not  available. 


LongtoM. 
00,000,000 


LongUtnt. 
100,000,000 


25^000,000 


1,500,000 
2,000,000 


•  292,835,000  Is 4,761,740,000 


90,000,000 


128^500,000 


Commercial  district. 


Northeaatem  1 

Soatheastem  • 

Lake  Superior  « 

Mississippi  Valley  •.. 
Rocky  Moontain  •. . . . 
Fadllo  slope' 


Total. 


Hematite  ores. 


Specular  and  red. 


Available. 


Long  torn, 
2,000,000 
8,000,000 

3,500,000,000 

16,000,000 

4,275,000 


3,529,275,000 


Not  available. 


Longtoiu, 

2,000,000 

53,000,000 

67,475,000,000 

10,000,000 

2,100,000 

10,000,000 


Clinton. 


Atailabla. 


Lo/ngtoM. 

86,000,000 
400,320,000 

10,000,000 


Not  available. 


jAmgUmt. 
620,000,000 
735,500,000 
30,000,000 


67,552,100,000 


505,320,000 


1,385,800,000 


Commercial  district. 


Northeastern  > 

Southeastern  > 

Lake  Superior  4.... 
MbaisalpplVaUeyft. 
Rocky  Moontain  «.. 
Padflcdope' 


Total. 


Brown  ores. 


Available. 


Not 
available. 


LongUmt. 
11,000,000 
54,400,000 


300,000,000 
2,000,000 


LongUmt. 

13,500,000 

168,000,000 


Carbonate  ores. 


Total  supply. 


Available. 


LongtoM. 


560,000,000 

1,625,000 

105,000 


367,400,000 


743,230,000 


Not 
available. 


Long  Urns. 

248,000,000 

62,000,000 


310,000,000 


Available. 


Not 
available. 


LoTigtont, 

296,000,000 

535,220,000 

3,510,000,000 

315,000,000 

87,760,000 

68,060,000 


4,784,930,000 


Longtont. 

1,096,000,000 

1,041,500,000 

72,030,000,000 

570,000,000 

120,665,000 

23,906,000 


74,881,070,000 


ilndodes  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Ohio. 

•  Includes  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Eastern  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
iMunaf  and  East  Tennessee. 

•  Includes  some  hematite. 

•  Inclodee  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

I  Xjicludea  Northwest  Alabama,  West  Tennessee,  West  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  East 

Texas. 

•  Indudas  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  West  Texas,  and  Arixona 
'  iBcliidea  Washiqgtoa.  Oregon,  ind  California. 
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Ho.  19d«— PIO-IBOir  PBOBUCnOV:^  QuANTiTiBB  and  Kinds,  Calxndab  Yrabs  1904 

TO  1910,  BT  States. 

rFrom  the  annual  reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  ABSociatioB.l 
ANTHRACITE  AND  MIXED  ANTHRACITE  AND  COKE  PIG  IRON. 


State. 

1904 

190( 

1006 

1007 

1006 

1000 

1010 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Maryland 

Total 

Tbiu." 

184,762 

1,091,641 
1,787 

Tons. 
188,423 
1,486,092 

IbiM.  • 

178,841 

1,887,346 

Tons. 
117,288 
1.264,266 

TbiM. 
»>6,009 

Tom. 
686,431 

Ibnt. 
6tt,062 

1,228.140 

1,674,616 

1,660,686 

1,871,664 

866,009 

696,481 

649,082 

CHARCOAL  PIG  IRON. 


Massachusetts . . . ! 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania . . . 

8,149 

8,922 

29,904 

2,698 

16,991 
3,294 

20,289 
2,663 

19,119 
2,289 

>14,494 
2,479 

*20,629 
2,691 

•16,632 
4.142 

Maryland 

Virginia 

6,336 

2,071 

4,903 

1,444 

8,296 

5,668 

1,665 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Kentucky 

Georgia | 

Alabama 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

8,180 

24,64H 

80,492 

988 

171,619 

21,867 

26,648 

4,175 

210,673 

»27,018 

25,830 

6,450 

281,868 

20,619 

86,141 

2,426 

294,922 

19,474 

23,815 

2,400 

143,492 

14,684 
83,641 

9,458 

S&.704 
1,060 

231,738 

260,806 

Missouri 

•      61.799 

68,419 

66,686 

>61,638 

S89,694 

«67,087 

>66,026 

Washington 

California 

Total 1 

337,529 

352,928 

438,007 

487,397 

249, 146 

876,008 

894,877 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  COKE  PIG  IRON. 

New  York 

647,184 

1,111,885 

1.806,201 

1.669,762 

1,018,796 

1,731.434 

1,938,867 

New  Jersey 

156,156 

206,796 

263,507 

256,901 

192,850 

256,646 

282,669 

Pennsylvania  ... 

6,650,087 

9,090,741 

9.857,861 

10,091,994 

6,662.723 

10,256,830 

10,621,006 

Maryland 

290,905 

331,870 

885,300 

411,833 

183,502 

284,856 

825,614 

West  Virginia... 

270.945 

298,179 

301.534 

291,066 

65,561 

228,282 

174,661 

Kentucky 

37.106 

63,381 

95,945 

125.984 

48,172 

84,016 

96,961 

Tennessee 

299,446 

370,217 

424.341 

890,606 

288,316 

330.909 

894.078 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 

851,498 

528,036 

1 

Georgia 

>     650,327 

517,096 

326.466 

404.725 

450,842 

Texas 

1,649,018 

1,661.633 

1,873,199 

1,729,976 

Alabama 

1,423,021 

1,678,614 

1,908,448 

Ohio 

2,976,941 
1,656,991 

4,581,935 

6.321,683 

6,248.262 

2,868,925 

6,561,545 

6,750,007 

Illinois 

2,034,483 

2,166,866 

2,467,768 

1,691,944 

2.467,166 

2,675,646 

Indiana « 

Wisconsin 

218,342 

332,067 

3M,891 

366,268 

•816,965 

•971,087 

•  1,194,022 

Michigan 

# 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

153,746 

436,844 

464,604 

612,848 

810,984 

424,625 

Colorado 

466.288 

Washington 

Total 

14,981,364 

20,964,937 

28,818,496 

23,972,410 

15,331,868 

24,721,087 

26,256,066 

1  In  tons  of  2,240  pounds. 

'Includes  a  ttmali  quantity  of  pig  iron  made  with  charcoal  and  electricity. 

•  Includes  about  500  tons  of  pig  iron  made  in  Georgia  in  1906  with  charcoal  and  ooke  mixed  as  fu^ 
« The  production  of  Indiana  is  included  with  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  for  1907,  1908,  1909,  and 
1910  only.    Prior  to  1907  Indiana  had  not  made  pig  iron  for  a  number  of  years. 
•Includes  a  small  quantity  of  iron  made  experimentally  in  Michigan  with  mannfactnred  gas. 
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Aik*tmt  uul  TciM  -  ■ 

Colondo 

CoDtiealJciit  and  Vtm 


WcnVinliila... 
HIcblsBii 


leo,  nuui.  and  Wyomtng. 

Kcv  Janay 

HnrYork 

NorttaCaroUoa 

Ohio 

Pennaylranl* 


WlMoiuln  .. 


t!^a 


G2e,2n 

l.tS>,9S7 


Mfe,OM 


118,  ««7 


w 


870,734 
648,133 


4,&1.%3 
'S,474 
10,000 

38,27! 


ee,6t7 

ll.M0,3H 

38,87G,I49 


CSM.ISa     «,7*»,738 


■TezM    Inclnded   under  Montana,  ■ 


lowalDiaOS. 


•Tuuaonli. 
•InclndeiHaitbCanliDa. 

•  Inctudea  Vlrgliila; 

•  Include*  loWK, 


•  InclDde*  Texas. 
'  iDclnda  Arkamas  and  Teiaa. 
•iQCludet  CalUocnla  and  WasUncton, 
■  •Include!  Wuhlofton. 
'•  Included  DDdei  oeoiila. 
"Incloded  QDder  KenfuckT.  ato. 
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Ko.  974.— PIO  ISOV  PBODVCBD,   IKPOBTBB,  BXPOBTSB,  AHD   BBTAIHSD   FOB 
C0K8UHFTI0N:  Quantitiibb  (in  Tons  of  2,240  Pounds),  1867  to  1910. 


Period.! 


1867-70* 
1871-^4 
1881-904 
1891.... 
1892.... 

1898.... 

1894.... 
1895.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 

1898.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 
1901»... 
1902»... 

1903*... 
1904fi... 
1905*... 
19066... 
1907*... 

1908»... 
1909»... 
1910*... 


Production.* 

Export 

of 

domestic. 

Ton$. 
1,418,306 
2,188,526 
6,168,468 
9,202,708 
8,279,870 

Ton$. 

590 

6,898 

7,886 

13,485 

15,940 

9,167,000 
7,124,602 
6,657,888 
9,446,308 
8,623,127 

20,068 
26,629 
22,617 
29,862 
168,890 

9,652,680 
11,773,934 
18,620,703 
13,789,242 

16,878,354 

236,868 
299,641 
160,690 
255,253 
54,704 

17,821,307 
18,009,252 
16,497,033 
22,992,:»0 
25,307,191 

18,196 
34.635 
66,971 
69,509 
85,000 

25,781,361 
15,936.018 
25,795,471 

62,518 
60.178 
79,771 

Domestic 
retained 
for  con- 
sumption. 


Tbiu. 
1,412,716 
2,188,188 
6,145,667 
9,189,268 
8,263,980 

9,136,932 
7,097,978 
6,634,871 
9,416,446 
8,454,237 

9,415,812 
11,474,298 
13,460,013 
13,633,969 
15,823,650 

17,803,109 
17,974,617 
16,440,062 
22,982,871 
26,222,191 

26,729,848 
15.885,840 
26,716,700 


Export 

Imports.* 

of 

foreign. 

l\m». 

TbM. 

128,606 

70 

188,126 

400 

811,224 

1,068 

81,916 

260 

82,891 

169 

62,986 

100 

26,768 

108 

14,174 

115 

88,126 

672 

22,169 

206 

26,640 

876 

23,816 

741 

61,100 

167 

89,326 

222 

168,961 

200 

966,198 

1,950 

191,186 

664 

122,977 

1,762 

271,790 

8,160 

664,846 

5,668 

204,092 

1,780 

104.666 

1,640 

287,694 

627 

Total 
retained  for 
consump- 
tion. 


Tbru. 
1,641,264 
2,866,858 
6,466,738 
9,270.924 
8,846,662 

9,199,768 
7,128,638 
6,648,980 
9,608,999 
8,476,191 

9,441,076 
11,496,868 
18,620,966 
18,678.092 
15,962,411 

18,757,857 
18,166,196 
16,561,277 
28,201,601 
26,781,874 

25,981,206 
16,988,865 
26,962,667 


Per  cent 
of  con- 
sumption, 
foreign. 


&84 

7.72 

6.69 

.88 

.99 

.61 
.86 
.21 
.98 
.26 

.21 
.20 
.46 
.29 
.99 

6.06 
1.05 
.78 
1.16 
2.17 

.78 

1.64 

.91 


1  The  periods  relate  to  years  ended  June  80. 

s  The  production  is  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year. 

*  Mostly  ferromanganese. 

*  Ayenge  for  the  period. 

6  Does  not  include  data  with  respect  to  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  insular  posseoions. 

Ho.  375.— ntOK  AND  STEEL  BAILBOAB  BAB8  PBODUCED,  IKPOBTED,  EZPOBTBD, 

AHD  BETAIKED  FOB  CONSUMPTION:  Quantities   (in  Tons  of   2,240  Pounds), 
1867  TO  1910. 


Production.' 

Export 
of 

damratic. 

Domestic 
retained 
for  con- 
sumption. 

Imports. 

Export 

of 
foreign. 

Total 

Period.* 

Iron. 

Steel. 

Total. 

retained 

for 
consump- 
tion. 

1867-70S 

1871-«0» 

1881-90" 

1891 

Tons. 
440,671 
501,728 
123,821 

13,882 
8,240 

10,437 

Tom. 
4,386 

252,560 
1,310,162 
1,871,425 
1,298,936 

1,541,407 
1,130,368 
1,017,098 
1,300,325 
1,117,668 

1,646,020 
1,977,922 
2,271.108 
2,384,987 
2,872,909 

2,941.421 
2,991,810 
2,283.840 
3.375,611 
3,977,8?2 

3,632,729 
1,920.944 
8,028,846 

3bnc. 

444,907 

764,288 

1,433,973 

1,885,807 

1,307,176 

1,661,844 
1,186,458 
1,021,772 
1,306,135 
1,122,010 

1,647,892 
1,981,241 
2.272,700 
2,385,682 
2.874,639 

2,947.933 
2,992,477 
2,284,711 
3,375.929 
8,977,887 

3.688.664 
1,921,015 
8.023,846 

Ttms. 
299 
2,549 
4,655 

15,881 
8,260 

15,698 
16,645 
12, 192 
27,645 
112,172 

282,552 

277,885 
847,805 
37-1,978 
167,456 

22,977 
162,407 
409,507 
845,826 
291,322 

278,867 
234,128 
869,678 

Tom. 

444,606 

751,739 

1,429,318 

1,869,426 

1,298,916 

1,536,146 
1,119,813 
1,009,580 
1,278,490 
1,009,838 

1,416,840 
1.703,356 
1,924,895 
2,010,704 
2,707,183 

2,924,956 
2,830,070 
1,875,204 
3,030,103 
8,686,666 

8,354,787 
1,686,887 
2,654,267 

Tom. 

191,210 

169,838 

97,731 

134 

299 

932 
2,178 

784 
1,066 
7,777 

629 

624 

2,487 

1,091 

15,017 

122,444 

68,868 

17,025 

9,635 

4,610 

2,889 

1,292 

.     7,090 

Tom. 
280 

4,676 

9,069 

19 

100 

'""1*888* 
666 

Totu. 

685,688 

916,901 

1,617,990 

1.869.541 

1,299,116 

1,687,078 
1,120,658 
1,009,709 
1,279,646 
1,017,616 

1,416,467 
1,703,980 
1.927,882 
2,011.795 
2,722,197 

8.046,886 
2.882,868 
1.892,200 
8,039.736 
8,691,175 

8,857,626 
1,688,179 
2,661,297 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

6,090 
4,674 
5,810 
4,347 

2,872 
3,319 
1,592 
695 
1,730 

6,512 

667 

871 

818 

15 

925 
71 

1897 

1898 

402 

1899 

1900 

190l« 

I902< 

8 

664 

565 

29 

2 

1903< 

1904* 

1905< 

1906« 

1907< 

1908« 

1909« 

1910< 

» The  periods  relate  to  years  ended  June  30. 

s  The  production  is  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year. 

•  Average  for  the  period. 

*  Does  not  include  data  with  respect  to  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  insular 
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Vo.  976.— Tnr  PLATES,  TSBHSPLATSB,  AED  TA00SS8  TIE  PSODUCBD,  IKPOBTSD, 
BZPOSTBD,  AHD  BETAINED  FOB  COKBUMPTIOK:  Quantitieb,  1899  to  1910. 


Year  ended 
June  80— 

Production.^ 

Exports 

of 
domestic. 

Domestic 

retained  for 

oontnmptlon. 

Imports. 

ExTx>rts 

of 
foreign. 

Total 

retained  for 

consumption. 

Per 

cent  of 
con- 
sump- 
tion, 
for- 
eign. 

1899 

Pounds. 

782,289,000 

806,800,000 

677,969,000 

894,411,840 

806,400,000 

1,076,200,000 

1.026,884,851 

1,106,440,000 

1,293,740,000 

1,153,097,000 

1,203,076,000 

1,370,788,000 

Pounds. 

206,910 

819,579 

1,867,406 

2,406,812 

1,666,146 

8,107,666 

22,990,816 

25,967,187 

19,894,288 

33,022,717 

11,411,104 

26,168,815 

Pounds. 

732,063,690 

«    806,040,421 

676,602,195 

892,006,028 

804,844,854 

1,067,092,334 

1,003,894,035 

1,079,472,868 

1,273,845,712 

1,119,474,283 

1,191,663,896 

1,844,619,685 

Pounds. 
106,484,826 
147,963,804 
117,880,812 
198,996,066 
109,913,298 
126,909,360 
161,066,820 
120,819,732 
142.629,406 
140,739.972 
117.812.174 
154,666,599 

Pounds. 

497.818 

860,228 

519,400 

188,788 

79,190 

1,120 

180,560 

67,648 

1,379 

69,074 

11,000 

197,600 

Pounds. 

840,070,703 

965,153,997 

798,963.107 

1,090,818,381 

914,678,967 

1,194,000,574 

1,164,280.806 

1,200,284.947 

1,416,873,739 

1,260,155,181 

1,808,965.070 

1,498,968,684 

12.85 

1900 

15.40 

1901 

14.78 

1902 

18.23 

1903 

12.01 

1904 

10.63 

1906 

1906 

14.00 
10.06 

1907 

10.06 

1908 

11.17 

1909 

9.00 

1910 

10.80 

>  Production  is  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year. 
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TFhe  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  receipt  oovering  the  amount  of 
money  Mr.  Brown  swore  he  received  from  Billson,  Congdon  & 
Bickinson,  in  consideration  of  being  permitted  to  drop  this  caseb 

Mr.  Young.  Will  you  not  read  it  I 
-^The  Chairman  (reading) : 

William  W.  Billbon,  Ghesteb  A.  Oonodon,  Daniel  A.  Dickinson. 

Law  OvnoES,  Billson,  CkiNODON  &  Dickinson, 
Suite  511,  Lonsdale  Building,  Duluth,  Minn., 

Duluth,  AprU  2S,  1898. 

BecelTed  of  John  O.  Brown,  $550,  in  full  of  all  charges  to  be  made  against 
him  for  attorneys'  fees,  costs,  or  disbursements  in  proceeding  for  reduction 
of  ore  freights  about  to  be  commenced  in  name  of  himself  and  others  against 
D.  &  I.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  and  D.  M.  &  N.  R.  R.  Co. 

Billson,  Congdon  &  Diokinson. 

Mr.  Young.  Does  that  say  about  to  be  commenced,  or  commenced  t 

The  Chairman.  About  to  be  commenced. 

Mr.  Reed.  What  is  the  date  ? 

The  Chaikman.  It  is  dated  Duluth,  April  23, 1898. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  some  information,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  asked 
for.    Do  you  wish  to  hear  from  me  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  have  subpoenaed  Mr.  J.  H.  Reed  to  appear  this 
morning  and  present  a  statement  showing  the  total  tonnage  of  freight 
handled  over  the  docks  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Conneaut  Dock  Co.,  at 
Conneaut  Harbor,  Ohio,  for  the  year  1910,  showing  particularly  the 
tonnages  of  ore,  coal,  and  miscellaneous  freight  for  said  year. 

I  have  such  a  statement  here.  I  understend  you  will  not  require 
Mr.  Reed's  presence  before  the  committee,  if  we  produce  the  state- 
ment. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following, 
to  wit: 

The  Pittsbuboh  ft  Conneattt  Dock  CXk 

Ck>NNEAT7T  HABBOR,   OhIO. 

statement  shauHng  tormages  hcmdled  during  the  year  ended  Dec,  SI,  1910, 

Tons. 

Ore  unloaded  from  yessels 6, 309, 548 

Tons. 

Ore  loaded  on  cars  direct  from  vessels 6, 375,  275 

Ore  loaded  on  cars  from  dock 1, 066. 248 

Total  ore  loaded  on  ears 6,441,523 

Cement  loaded  on  vessels 18,962 

Cargo  coal  loaded  on  vessels 616, 429 

Cargo  coke  loaded  on  vessels.. '   204 

Steel  rails  loaded  on  vessels 21,907 

Structural  steel  loaded  on  vessels 1,991 

Coal  sold  to  vessels  for  fuel 136,505 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  any  further,  Mr.  Reed,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  desires  to  say  he  offers  no  objection  to  the 
insertion  in  the  record  of  any  Government  publication,  bulletin,  or 
report  of  any  State  commission.  I  have  heretofore  said  I  hardly 
think  it  pertinent  to  incorporate  in  the  record  newspaper  articles, 
unless  they  were  in  tbe  nature  of  exhibits  or  explanations  of  some 
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testimony;  but  I  offer  no  objection  to  the  introduetlcm  and  publishing 
of  "A  Decade  in  United  States  Sted.'^ 

As  I  understand,  that  document  is  published  by  the  Steel  Corpo* 
ration. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Sterling.  I  think  it  is  by  Dow,  Jones  &  Co. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Farrell  was  examined  as  to  that.  He  said  they 
did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  that  it  to  some  extent  criti- 
cized the  management  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  it  was  published  under  their  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  Young.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  published  by- 

Mr.  Young  (interposing).  It  is  published  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  b^  a  newspaper.  I  will  extend  the  rule 
to  the  limit,  however,  in  making  no  objection  to  its  publication. 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  very  much  the  same  situation  as  in  connection 
with  that  article  by  Mr.  Muncie. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  is  along  the  line  of  any  publication  by  a 
well-known  author;  if  it  is  not  so  large  as  to  encumber  the  record 
it  can  very  properly  go  in  it. 

Mr.  YouNO.  This  embraces  a  lot  of  facts,  and  gives  the  prices 
as  to  steel  stocks  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  are  very  handy. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Beed. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  asked  me  at  one  of  the  hearings  two  weeks  ago  to 
get  you  the  form  of  contract  with  jobbers  that  had  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  BufGngton. 

Mr.  Young.  Who? 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  E.  J.  Bufiington,  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.  That  was  mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  the  sales  managers  at 
their  meeting  of  June  14,  1909.    I  have  that  form  of  contract  here. 

My  information  from  Mr.  Buffington,  however,  is  that  it  was  never 
executed  with  these  jobbers  that  are  mentioned  in  it,  and  that  no 
contract  to  the  same  effect  was  ever  executed  with  any  other  jobber. 

Mr.  Young.  It  was  a  proposed  contract? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  was  a  proposed  contract  that  Mr.  Buffington  men- 
tioned in  this  meeting  of  tiie  sales  managers,  and  it  was  under  dis- 
cussion there.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  minutes,  and  the  diairman 
asked  me  to  produce  the  original  draft. 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  really  part  of  the  minutes? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  part  oi  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  never  went  into  effect  with  these  jobbers  or  with  any 
others. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  turn  to  the  minutes,  to  the  entry  of  the 
minutes  explaining  that.  It  might  be  well  to  have  it  all  go  into 
the  record  together.    Read  what  it  says  in  the  minutes. 

Mr.  MacRab.  It  is  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  meeting,  June, 
1909,  relations  with  jobbers: 

Mr.  Buffington  bas  prepared  a  form  of  contract  which  la  along  the  lints 
discussed  at  our  last  meeting.  It  is  drawn  up  tentatively  as  to  Byersoo,  but 
Is  intended  to  cover  all  others  as  well,  and  in  brief  is  as  follows : 

That  the  jobbers  will  absolutely  give  up  direct  shipments.  They  wiU  carry 
BO  itock  but  that  manufactured  by  the  corporati<hi  in  its  pardcolar  Unea 
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Th^  will  carry  it  on  oonsignsient  and  be  allowed  a  compensation  by  the  cor- 
poration for  putting  it  in  and  taking  it  out  of  stock  on  the  sliding  scale  basis, 
following  out  the  suggestion  that  tl?'^re  wUl  be  a  minimum  of  %1  and  maximum 
of  $2  per  ton,  baaed  upon  prices  for  the  materials  The  agreement  can  be 
terminated  upon  00  days'  notice  by  either  party.  *  *  *  If  cancellation  is 
made  there  is  prorlaion  that  the  jobber,  if  he  so  desires,  can  purchase  the  stock 
on  hand  at  that  time  at  the  last  market  price;  in  other  words,  if  we  should 
serve  notice  July  1  that  we  want  to  terminate  it  September  1,  the  price  at  which 
the  stock  can  be  purchased  would  be  the  price  for  the  month  of  August.  If  he 
does  not  desire  to  take  the  stock  on  this  basis,  then  we  are  to  dispose  of  it  our^ 
selves.  Provision  is  also  made  that  for  any  material  these  people  may  fkibricate 
there  will  be  no  allowance  whatever. 

One  hundred  twenty-first  meeting,  August  17, 1910 : 

The  chairman  advised  that  the  Carnegie  and  Illinois  companies  had  served 
notice  on  the  large  jobbers  Ryerson  and  Bourne-Fuller  that  with  the  expiration 
of  their  present  contracts  August  23  the  policy  would  be  to  charge  them  market 
prices  on  all  material  they  buy.  The  small  allowance  will  be  made  on  the 
material  that  actually  goes  into  their  war^ouses,  but  nothing  whatever  will 
be  aUowed  on  anything  shipped  direct  to  customera 

One  hundred  twenty-second  meeting,  September  2,  1910: 

Relations  with  jobbers.  Allowance  on  tonnage  which  goes  into  warehouse  of 
jot)ber8  of  |1.50  per  ton  for  handling  when  the  price  is  1.40  cents,  but  if  there 
should  be  any  change,  either  up  or  down,  it  will  be  a  question  of  conference  as 
to  what  allowance  will  be  made.  On  all  direct  shipments  the  market  price  will 
be  charged. 

One  hundred  thirty-third  meeting,  August  16,  1911 : 

Relations  with  jobbera  Mr.  Andrews  stated  he  thought  we  can  figure  upon 
the  competition  of  the  Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co.  on  the  coast  He  has  had 
neveral  interviews  with  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Norton,  of  this  company,  and  they 
seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  they  are  going  to  cooperate  with  other 
peofrte  in  opposition  to  us.  Mr.  Worcester  said  it  is  not,  of  course,  the  intention 
in  establishing  a  warehouse  there  to  try  to  shut  out  competition — in  fact,  we 
want  competition — and  he  believes  it  would  he  to  our  disadvantage  to  try  to 
take  the  Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co.  (and  all  other  large  buyers)  away 
from  competitors,  which  will  result  in  making  the  independent  manufacturers 
hunt  the  whole  coast  for  business.  Personally  he  thinks  there  is  no  more 
desire  on  the  part  of  these  people  to  fight  us  than  we  have  to  fight  them,  but 
that  they  look  at  the  matter  in  a  broadminded  sort  of  way  and  that  Uiey  will 
hold  pricea  At  the  same  time  he  believes  that  practically  every  seller  on  the 
coast  will  at  times  look  to  our  warehouses  for  his  needa 

That  is  all  there  is  on  that  pa^e. 

The  Chaibman.  This  can  go  in. 

Mr.  Bebd.  Why  should  that  go  in  f    It  was  nerer  executed. 

Mr.  YoTJNG.  It  will  go  in  as  part  of  the  exhibits. 

Mr.  MacRas.  I  had  it  as  part  of  an  exhibit. 

The  Chaibman.  All  of  that,  Mr.  Seed,  is  illustrative  of  this  alleged 
tentative  agreement.  You  can  hand  a  copy  of  tiiat  tentative  agree- 
ment to  the  stenographer,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

The  paper  referrea  to  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit: 

Whereas  J.  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  of  Chicago,  111.,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
party  of  l^e  second  part,  has  t)een  engaged  in  the  sale  of  structural  material, 
merchant  bar  steel  and  plates,  for  a  long  term  of  years  and  has  established 
in  Chicago  large  warehouses  for  storing  and  shipping  such  materials  and  has 
built  up,  through  its  selling  organization,  a  large  trade  throughout  the  United 
States  to  which  said  materials  are  sold,  such  trade  being  known  as  a  *'  Jobbers' 
trade;"  and 

Whereas  it  now  desires  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  some  one  manuffte- 
turer  exdustrely  to  supply  its  requirements  of  said  materials  for  this  trade; 
and 
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Whereas  the  lUinolB  Steel  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
party  of  the  first  part,  manufactures  certain  kinds  and  sizes  of  these  materials, 
and,  through  arrangement  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  can 
supply  other  kinds  and  sizes  of  these  materials^  and  is  desirous  of  entering 
into  an  agreement  with  the  said  second  party  for  supplying  the  trade  of  the 
second  party  with  structural  material,  merchant  bar  steel  and  plates: 

Therefore,  the  following  agreement  is  entered  into  this day  of  June, 

1908,  to  wit : 

Party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  ship  to  the  warehouses  of  the  second 
party  in  Chicago,  111.,  such  of  the  above-named  materials  of  such  kinds  and 
sizes  as  are  made  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  or  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  the  party  of  the  second  part  may  order  from  time  to 
time.  The  said  materials  so  ordered  and  shipped  to  be  stored  in  the  ware- 
house of  the  second  party  in  Chicago,  111.,  in  an  orderly  manner,  so  as  to 
permit  of  conveniently  and  accurately  taking  inventory  of  said  materials  at 
any  time. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  at  no  time  during  the 
term  of  this  agreement  shall  the  aggregate  stocks  of  said  materials  in  the 
said  warehouses  be  greater  than  the  total  quantity  than  twenty  thousand 
(20,000)  net  tons. 

On  the  first  day  that  this  agreement  becomes  operative  and  on  the  first  day 
of  each  calendar  month  thereafter  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement 
the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  stipulate  in  writing  the  prices  at  which  it 
will  sell  said  second  party  the  said  materials  stored  in  said  warehouses  for 
the  ensuing  calendar  month,  and  shall  stipulate  the  length  of  time  during 
which  sales  and  deliveries  may  be  made  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  from 
the  said  stock  at  the  stipulated  prices. 

On  the  15th  day  of  each  calendar  month  succeeding  date  of  this  agreement 
the  said  second  party  shall  pay  to  the  said  first  party  for  all  of  the  said  mate- 
rials shipped  by  it  from  said  stock  at  the  prices  stipulated  by  the  said  first 
party  as  above  provided.  Such  shipments  of  said  materials  from  said  ware- 
houses by  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  be  paid  for  in  accordance  with  the 
weights  of  said  materials  as  they  were  shipped  from  the  mills  of  the  said  first 
party  or  from  the  mills  of  the  said  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  to  the  said  warehouses, 
and  in  case  said  second  party  elects  to  cut  or  shear  any  of  the  said  materials 
into  different  lengths  and  weights  than  those  in  which  Uie  said  materials  were 
shipped  from  the  said  mills,  the  said  second  party  shall  bear  the  expense  of 
shearing  or  cutting,  including  the  value  of  the  discarded  materials.  The  said 
second  party  shall  render  an  account  daily  to  the  said  first  party  of  any  and 
all  shipments  of  said  materials  from  the  said  warehouses.  And  at  any  time 
during  the  term  of  this  agreement  said  first  party  may  call  for  the  taking  of 
an  inventory  of  said  materials  within  the  said  warehouses  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  quantities  8hipi)ed  from  the  said  materials  so  stored,  the  said  second 
party  hereby  agrees  to  take  such  inventory  when  called  for  in  the  presence  of 
a  representative  of  the  first  party  and  render  statement  thereof  to  the  first 
party. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to  use  its  best  effort  and  ability 
in  selling  such  materials  so  stored  in  its  warehouses  to  that  class  of  customers 
known  as  ''Jobbers*  trade."  And  it  further  agrees  that  all  sales  of  such  ma- 
terials made  by  it  or  through  its  organization  shall  be  delivered  from  the  said 
nintcrials  in  said  warehouses;  and  it  is  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  hereby 
that  no  sales  of  such  materials  by  said  second  party  or  by  any  part  of  its 
organization  shall  be  shipped  or  supplied  from  any  other  source  than  the  said 
materials  so  stored  in  said  warehouses. 

In  consideration  of  the  services  so  rendered  by  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  pay  the  party  of  the  second  part,  when  such 
materials  are  sold  and  shipped  from  the  said  warehouses  by  tlie  party  of  the 
second  part,  the  following  rates  of  commission : 

When  the  price  of  merchant  bar  steel  stipulated  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part,  as  herein  provided,  is  not  lower  than  $1.3S  base  per  hundred  pounds 
f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago,  and  the  price  of  structural  material  and  plates  stipulated 
by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  as  herein  provided,  is  not  lower  than  $1.48  base 
per  hundred  ix)unds  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago,  a  commission  of  $1.50  per  net  ton; 
and  when  the  price  of  merchant  bar  steel  stipulated  by  the  first  party,  as  herein 
provided,  is  not  lower  than  $1.58  base  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.  ears  Chicago, 
and  the  price  of  structural  material  and  plates  stipulated  by  the  first  party,  as 
herein  provided,  is  not  lower  than  $1.68  base  per  hundred  pounds  fL  o.  b. 
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cars  Chicago,  a  commission  of  $2  per  net  ton.  The  payment  of  these  commis- 
sions to  be  made  by  the  first  party  to  the  second  party  on  the  15th  of  each 
month  following  the  date  of  this  agreement  for  all  of  the  said  materials  sold 
and  shipped  by  the  second  party  from  tiie  said  warehouses  during  the  previous 
month. 

It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  when  the  prices  or  price  stipulated 
by  the  first  party,  as  herein  provided,  are  or  is  below  $1.38  base  for  merchant 
bar  steel  and  $1.48  base  for  structural  material  and  plates  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago. 
the  first  imrty  is  to  pay  the  second  party  no  commission  or  compensation  of 
any  kind  for  selling  and  Shipping  such  materials  from  said  warehouses. 

This  agreement  to  continue  in  effect  until  terminated  as  herein  provided. 
Each  party  hereto  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  this  agreement  by  giving 
written  notice  to  the  other  party  60  days  prior  to  the  date  of  termination. 

If  and  when  such  notice  of  termination  is  given  by  either  party,  the  second 
party  may,  at  its  option,  exercised  within  10  days  thereafter,  by  notice  in 
writing  to  the  first  party,  purchase  all  of  said  materials  remaining  in  said 
warehouses  unsold  at  the  date  of  termination,  at  the  prices  stipulated  by  the 
party  of  the  first  part,  as  herein  provided,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  prior 
to  such  notice  of  cancellation.  In  the  event  that  said  second  party  does  not 
elect  to  exercise  such  option  of  purcha'^e,  then  at  the  date  of  termination  the 
s'aid  Second  party  will,  at  its  o\iti  expense,  load  on  cars  and  ship  to  the  first 
party  all  of  said  mnterinls  remaining  in  said  warehouses  and  unsold  at  the  date 
of  the  termination  of  this  agreement. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  If  said  second  party  desires  to  use 
Any  of  the  said  materials  or  to  have  them  so  ussed  for  what  is  termed  fabricating 
purposes,  such  materials  may  be  so  used,  and  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  second 
party  at  the  prices  stipulated  from  time  to  time  by  the  first  party,  as  herein 
provided,  but  no  commission  or  allowance  of  any  kind  is  to  be  paid  the  second 
party  on  account  of  such  materials  so  used. 

Mr.  Young.  Have  you  ascertained  whether  any  such  contracts  were 
executed  along  this  line? 

Mr.  MacRae.  No  ;  we  would  have  nothing  to  go  by  except  the  min- 
utes, unless  we  asked  the  officials,  as  we  have  in  this  instance.    He 

ys  it  was  not  executed. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  might  add  the  sentence  that  follows  what  Mr.  MacRae 

read  from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  June  14,  1909.    The  liext 

sentence  following  the  place  where  he  stopped  is: 

Altogether  it  is  a  very  fair  arrangement,  and  one  which  meets  practically  all 
of  the  views  expressed  at  the  last  meeting,  and  Mr.  Baker  and  himself  have 
been  asked  to  go  over  and  dress  it  up,  after  which  a  meeting  will  be  called  with 
the  other  presidents,  and  if  they  are  agreeable  It  ia  probable  that  It  can  be 
cloaed  within  a  very  short  time. 

It  shows  that  it  was  not  even  ihen  in  final  form. 

Now  the  chairman  has  also  asked  me  to  procure  a  copy  of  flie  plan 
for  bonuses  adopted  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  I  have  that  here, 
certified  by  Mr.  Trimble,  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  turn  that  over  to  the  stenogpaj)her  for 
insertion  in  the  record. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit: 

United  States  Steel  CoRPORATioif,  Empise  Bttildino,  New  York. 

Office  of  the  SEcasTABT. 

I,  Richard  Trimble,  secretary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a  true  and  correct  extract  from  the  minutes 
of  the  finance  committee  at  a  meeting  held  on  December  2, 1902 : 

"  Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  and  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  all  present,  the 
detailed  plan  for  profit  sharing,  as  submitted  by  the  chairman,  and  a  copy  of 
which  is  annexed  to  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  was  approved." 

RioHABD  Trimble,  Becretarp, 

Seal: 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  February,  1001,  New  Jersey. 

31572**— No.  62—12 10 
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To  the  Board  .0/  Directors  of  the  Unite4  States  Steel  Corporation: 

Gentlemen:  The  following  report  and  recommendatloiiB  are  made  on  the 
question  of  profit  sharing: 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Steel  Corporation  there  were  various 
profit-sharing  plans  in  vogue  in  some  of  the  constituent  companies  It  did  not 
seem  advisable  to  discontinue  these,  although  some  of  them  were  continued 
temporarily  or  in  modified  form. 

As  the  companies  have  become  familiar  with  the  workings  of  one  another 
the  existence  of  these  profit-sharing  plans  has  become  known  to  all,  with  the 
result  that  we  have  been  faced  for  more  than  a  year  with  the  probl^n  of  either 
abolishing  them  altogether  or  adopting  a  profit-sharing  plan  that  would  apply 
with  equal  fairness  to  all  the  companies. 

The  question  has  been  canvassed  a  great  deal  for  more  than  a  year,  but  not 
until  now  have  we  been  able  to  hit  upon  a  plan  that  Is  acceptable  to  tlie  presi- 
dents and  other  officers  of  the  constituent  companies,  the  ofllcers  of  the  Sted 
Corporation,  and  the  executive  and  finance  committee. 

One  of  our  main  difficulties  has  been  to  hit  upon  some  plan  that  would  apply 
with  equal  fairness  to  every  man,  from  the  president  to  the  man  with  pick 
and  shovel.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Steel  Corporation  is  so  much  in  the 
public  eye,  we  have  felt  that  any  profit-sharing  plan  that  did  not,  in  some  way, 
include  every  employee,  would  be  subject  to  public  criticism.  We  have  felt, 
too,  that  there  were  a  number  of  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  any  plan  of 
this  kind. 

First  To  interest  the  large  numbo*  of  yonng  and  able  mea  In  the  work  of 
more  closely  organizing  and  systematizing  the  corporation's  businesa,  not  only 
in  •connection  with  their  own  local  concerns,  but  the  Steel  Corporation  as  a 
whole 

Second.  To  Interest  them  In  reducing  the  general  expenses  of  the  corporation 
as  well  as  the  local  cost  of  manufacture. 

Third.  We  have  felt  it  important  to  offer  some  Inducement  to  these  men  to 
remain  permanently  in  the  corporation's  service. 

Fourth.  We  have  felt  that  a  profit-sharing  plan  that  pertained  solely  to  a 
constitutent  company  might  have  a  tendency  to  build  up  the  profits  of  that 
company  to  the  poi^^ible  detriment  of  the  broadest  and  best  interests  of  the 
corporation  as  a  whole. 

Fifth.  We  have  felt  it  Important  to  devise  a  plan  by  which,  in  the  appro- 
priation of  mon^  for  Improvements  and  development  of  plants,  Company  A« 
for  instance,  would  be  interested  in  what  Company  B  was  doing,  and  Company 
B  in  what  Company  A  was  doing,  with  a  view  to  having,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
an  automatic  regulator  on  unnecessary  duplication  of  appropriations. 

We  realize  that  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  above  desirable  results  is  ex- 
pecting a  good  deal  from  any  one  plan,  and  the  plan  we  recommend  may  fall 
short  of  our  expectations;  but  we  have  canvassed  it  very  carefully  for  several 
weeks;  we  have  had  the  presidents  of  all  the  subsidiary  companies  here  in 
New  York  for  some  days,  and  have  been  in  daily  conference  with  them  over 
the  matter  until  they  are  unanimous  in  their  approval  of  our  recommendation, 
which  is  as  follows: 

The  corporations  in  which  this  corporation  is  interested  have  in  their  em- 
ploy about  168,000  men.  One  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  of  these  men 
receive  $800  or  less  per  annum.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  to  us  almost  impos- 
sible to  devise  any  plan  by  which  this  large  number  of  laboring  men  could 
participate  in  a  profit-sharing  plan  on  a  cash  basis.  We  have,  therefore^ 
divided  our  plan  into  two  parts: 

PART    ONE. 

A  plan  to  offer  to  all  employees  of  the  corporation,  from  the  president  to  the 
laboring  man,  an  opportunity  to  buy  the  corporation's  preferred  stock  in  the 
following  manner: 

We  propose  dividing  the  168,000  employees  into  six  classes : 

Class  A. — ^All  those  who  receive  salaries  of  $20,000  a  year  and  over,  and  with 
the  readjustment  of  some  salaries  and  the  discontinuance  of  others  there  will 
be  not  to  exceed  15  men  In  this  class. 

Class  1^.— All  those  who  receive  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  a  year,  of  which 
there  will  be  not  to  exceed  50  men. 

Class  C.—AII  those  who  receive  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year,  of  which  there 
will  be  about  150. 
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01098  D. — ^All  those  who  receive  from  $2,500  to  $5  000  a  year,  of  which  there 
will  be  abont  1,300. 

Clas8  ^.— All  those  who  receive  from  $800  to  $2,500  a  year,  of  which  there 
will  be  something  over  122,000. 

We  propose  to  offer  for  sale  to  these  employees,  as  of  January  1,  1903,  say, 
26,000  shares  of  preferred  stock  at  whatever  the  finance  committee  considers  a 
fair  market  price  in  December,  allowing  them  to  subscribe  for  as  much  stock 
as  they  choose,  not  to  exceed  a  sum  represented  by  a  c^tain  percentage  of  their 
annual  salaries,  as  indicated  in  the  following:  Glass  A,  5  per  cent;  class 
B.  8  per  c«it;  class  G,  10  per  c^t;  class  D,  12  per  cent;  class  B,  15  per  cent; 
class  F,  20  per  cent 

The  stock  purchased  must  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  employee  who  pur- 
chases it,  and  he  must  agree  to  pay  for  it  in  monthly  paym^its  of  such  amounts 
as  he  may  desire,  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  any  one  month*s  salary.  Divi- 
dends on  the  stock  will  go  to  the  purchaser  from  the  date  he  commenced  to 
make  paym^its  on  account  of  the  purchase.  Interest  at  5  per  cent  will  be 
charged  on  deferred  payments  on  the  stock.  In  case  a  man  discontinues  pay- 
ments before  his  stock  is  fully  paid,  he  can  withdraw  the  money  he  has  paid 
on  account  of  principal. 

If  the  25,000  shares  of  stock  are  oversubscribed,  allotments  will  be  made  pro 
rata,  but  each  subscriber  will  be  allotted  at  least  one  full  share. 

A  man  may  take  as  long  as  he  chooses  to  pay  for  his  stock,  not  exceeding 
tUree  years.  As  soon  as  it  is  fully  paid  for  it  will  be  delivered  to  him,  and  he 
can  then  sell  it  at  any  time  he  chooses;  but  as  an  Inducement  for  him  to  keep 
it,  to  remain  continuously  in  the  corporation's  employ,  and  to  have  more  than 
an  ordinary  interest  in  the  corporation's  welfare,  he  will  be  told  that  if  he  pre- 
sents his  stock  to  the  treasurer  of  his  company  in  January  of  each  year,  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  from  a  proper  ofilcial  to  the  effect  that  he  has  been 
continuously  in  the  corporation's  service  during  the  year  and  has  shown  a 
proper  interest  in  its  welfare  and  progress,  he  will  receive  checks  at  the  rate 
of  $4  a  share  per  year  for  five  years.  For  example,  if  a  man  buys  one  share 
of  this  stock  in  January,  1903,  and  pays,  say,  $85  for  it,  keeps  it  for  five  years, 
and  remains  in  the  corporation's  employ  during  the  five  years,  he  will  have 
received  $20  at  the  end  of  that  time  in  the  shape  of  five  checks  of  $4  each. 
This  money  will  have  been  paid  him  for  remaining  continuously  in  the  corpora- 
tion's service,  for  having  become  a  partner  through  the  ownership  of  stock,  and 
for  having  presented  each  year  a  letter  from  a  proper  ofilcial  showing  that  he 
has  worked  to  promote  the  corporation's  best  interests. 

If  the  man  does  not  continue  for  five  years,  the  yearly  allowances  to  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  will  be  credited  to  a  special  fund,  Interest  allowed 
on  this  fund  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  total  amount  so 
accumulated  will  be  divided  at  the  end  of  five  years  among  such  men  as  buy 
the  stock,  keep  it  for  five  years,  remain  in  the  corporation's  employ  for  five 
years,  and  give  satisfactory  service. 

The  financial  benefit  of  the  above  to  the  man  who  continues  will  be  that  his 
stock,  for  which  he  paid,  say,  $85  a  share,  has  cost  him  only  $65  a  share,  which 
ought  to  be  a  safer  and  more  attractive  investment  than  he  can  find  anyv^'here 
else  for  whatever  money  he  can  ordinarily  save  out  of  his  wages  or  salary; 
and  in  addition  to  this  he  will  receive  a  dividend,  so  to  speak,  of  a  sum  which 
can  not  l>e  ascertained  in  advance  from  the  fund  above  referred  to,  made  up 
of  the  allowance  of  the  various  men  who  do  not  fulfill  the  conditions  and  cease 
at  some  time  during  the  five  years  to  be  entitled  to  $4  a  year  on  their  stock. 

It  is  believed  that  this  will  interest  at  the  very  beginning  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  our  most  thrifty  men  and  that  it  will  gradually  interest  a  good  many  of 
them,  as  it  is  contemplated  saying  to  the  men,  when  this  plan  is  announced, 
that  if  it  is  successful  the  corporation  intends  to  make  similar  offers  each  year. 

If  25,000  shares  of  stock  were  sold  to  the  employees  during  1903,  it  would 
call  for  a  cash  outlay  of  $500,000,  distributed  over  five  years. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  any  man,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  conx)ration, 
becomes  disabled  or  dies  at  any  time  during  the  five  years,  the  money  which 
would  have  been  paid  him  during  the  five  years  shall  be  paid  to  him  or  to  his 
estate. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  above  plan  we  have  allowed  the  workingmen  to 
subscribe  for  a  much  larger  amount  of  this  stock,  in  proportion  to  their  incomes, 
than  the  officers  can  subscribe  for.  This  is  because  we  do  not  feel  under  so 
great  obligation  to  allow  men  with  high  salaries  to  buy  stock  on  such  advan- 
tageous terms.    On  the  other  hand,  we  wish  them  to  have  the  right  to  subscribe 
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for  some  amount,  even  though  it  be  small,  so  that  they  will  be  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  laboring  men ;  and  as  the  higher  salaried  men  will,  of  course,  be 
glad  to  take  all  the  stock  they  are  entitled  to,  their  example  to  the  laboring 
men  ought  to  be  helpful  to  the  plan  as  a  whole. 

The  above  is  our  plan  for  selling  stock  to  the  employees  and  interesting  a 
certain  number  of  them  in  buying  it  and  repiaining  permanently  in  the  cor- 
'poration's  service.  It  is  intended  to  embrace  the  large  body  of  men  who  have 
no  part  in  the  direct  management  of  the  corporation's  affairs  and  are  not 
responsible  for  results  and  are  not  able  in  any  marked  degree  to  affect  the  cost 
of  manufacture  or  the  net  profits  as  a  whole. 

Part  No.  2,  which  is  a  strictly  profit-sharing  plan,  is  Intended  to  reach  the 
men  who  are  managing  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  either  at  its  head  office 
or  at  the  ofiices  of  the  various  subsidiary  companies. 

PART     TWO. 

« 

In  round  figures  it  requires  $75,000,000  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  corpora- 
tion's bonds,  the  dividends  on  its  preferred  and  common  stock  at  the  rates  now 
being  declared,  and  to  make  sinking  fund  deposits.  We  have  to-day  about 
55,0<X)  stockholdera  These  men  own  the  vast  properties  comprising  the  Steel 
Corporation.  We  believe  that  they  and  other  possible  investors  in  the  corpora- 
tion's stock  would  feel  a  certain  sense  of  security  in  the  earning  power  of  the 
corporation  if  they  knew  that  the  officers  and  managing  men  generally  of  the 
entire  organization  were  willing  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  stockholders 
by  which  part  of  their  compensation  for  services  rendered  was  to  be  paid  only 
after  $80,000,000  had  been  eiirned.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  there  be  an 
adjustment  of  salaries  so  that  every  man  in  the  corporation's  employ  will  feel 
that  he  is  receiving  a  fair  and  reasonable  salary  for  his  services,  and  that  over 
and  above  that  salary  he  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  each  year  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money,  said  sum  being  bas^  wholly  on  the  success  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corix)ration  as  a  whole,  in  the  following  manner: 

If  $80,000,000  and  less  than  $90,000,000  is  earned  during  1003,  1  per  cent 
sh&ll  be  spt  Aside  * 

If  $90,000,000  and  less  than  $100,000,000  is  earned  during  1903,  1.2  per  cent 
sh&ll  hf^  Sf^t  21  side  * 

If  $100,000,000  and  less  than  $120,000,000  is  earned  during  11K)3,  1.4  per  cent 
shall  be  set  aside  * 

If  $110,000,000  and  less  than  $120,000,000  is  earned  during  1903,  1.6  per  cent 
shall  be  set  aside ' 

If  $120,000,000  and  less  than  $130,000,000  is  earned  during  1003,  1.8  per  cent 
sh&ll  bf^  spt  }iRi(lp  * 

If  $130,000,000  and  less  than  $140,000,000  is  earned  during  1903,  2  per  cent 
shfi.!!  be  set  &slde  * 

If  $140,000,000  knd  less  than  $1.10,000,000  Is  earned  during  1903,  2i  per  cent 
shall  be  set  aside; 

If  $150,000,000  and  less  than  $160,000,000  is  earned  during  1903,  2i  per  cent 
shall  be  set  aside. 

Whatever  sum  of  money  is  thus  set  aside  during  1903  shall  be  divided  as 
follows:  Twenty-five  per  cent  among  the  officers  and  more  prominent  employees 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  its  head  office;  25  i)er  cent 
among  the  officers  and  more  pronilnoiit  employees  of  the  subsidiary  companies; 
50  i)er  cent  among  such  of  the  men  of  the  subsidiary  companies  as  have  it 
within  their  power  to  further  the  interests  of  the  business  in  countless  ways. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  selection  of  the  men  to  share  in  these  profits  shall  be 
left  to  the  finance  committee  on  the  recommendation  of  the  presidents  of  the 
subsidiary  companies,  approved  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  We  may  not  in  the  first  year  get  an  equitable  apportionment, 
but  it  Is  not  the  Intention  to  make  permanent  the  above  schedule  or  the  appor- 
tionment of  tlie  same;  simply  to  announce  it  now  as  the  program  for  the  year 
1903,  leaving  us  free  to  announce  any  plan  we  may  desire  at  the  end  of  1903  fop 
the  year  1904. 

Any  profits  distributed  under  the  above  schedule  and  to  the  above  classes  of 
men  will  be  paid  out  as  follows:  For  example,  if  $80,000,000  is  earned,  then 
$800,000  would  be  the  sum  set  aside  for  distribution  during  the  year  1903. 
It  Is  proposed  to  distribute  one-half  of  this  sum  In  cash  quarterly  during  the 
year;  reserve  the  other  half  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then  invest  It  la 
preferred  stock;  divide  the  amount  of  stock  thus  purchased,  distributing  one- 
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half  to  Hie  employees  who  are  entitled  to  it,  and  holding  the  other  half  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation,  giving  each  man  a  certificate  of  his 
interest,  the  certificate  to  recite,  among  other  things : 

First.  That  If  he  remains  continuously  in  the  corporation's  service  for  five 
years  the  stock  shall  be  delivered  to  him  and  he  may  do  as  he  likes  with  it. 

Second.  That  if  he  dies  or  becomes  totally  and  permanently  disabled  while  in 
the  employ  of  the  corporation,  the  stock  will  be  delivered  to  his  estate  or  to  him. 

Third.  That  he  can  draw  the  dividends  declared  on  the  stock  while  it  is  held 
for  his  account  and  he  remains  in  the  corporation's  employ. 

Fourth.  That  if  he  voluntarily  leaves  the  corporation's  service,  without  its 
previous  consent,  he  forfeits  all  right  to  this  stock,  and  it  will  be  held  in  a  fund 
which  will  be  divided  at  the  end  of  five  years  among  such  employees  as  shall 
have  complied  with  all  the  conditions. 

Thus  25  per  cent  of  all  the  money  set  aside  in  this  profit-sharing  plan  will  be 
held  for  five  years  and  only  given  to  such  as  are  in  the  corporation's  employ 
during  1903  and  remain  continuously  in  its  employ  until  January,  1908. 

We  have  canvassed  this  question  very  carefully  with  the  managing  men  of  the 
rarious  subsidiary  companies,  and  we  believe  that  this  plan  will  materially 
quicken  the  interest  of  a  large  number  of  our  men  in  the  general  success  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  and  make  them  feel  that  they  want  to  remain  permanently  in 
its  service. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  two  plans  above  outlined  are  put  into  proper  shape 
and  announced  before  the  beginning  of  next  year  it  will  very  materially 
strengthen  and  solidify  the  entire  organization ;  that  it  will  stimulate  Individual 
effort  all  along  the  line;  that  it  will  give  us  a  solid  and  compact  organization, 
working  for  one  common  end,  and  enable  us  to  get  unanimous  support  on  any 
and  all  plans  looking  toward  further  economies  in  manufacture  and  admlnlstra* 
tion,  and  in  this  way  will  do  more  than  anything  else  could  to  guarantee  a 
continuance  of  the  corporation's  present  earning  power. 

In  connection  with  the  above  profit-sharing  plan  it  Is  the  intention  to  announce 
to  the  organization  that  the  question  of  what  constitutes  profits  at  the  end  of  a 
year  shall  be  determined  solely  by  the  finance  committee,  and  as  the  finance 
committee  will  have  no  interest  whatsoever  in  the  profit-sharing  plan,  its  rulings 
must  be  accepted  as  fair  and  Impartial  to  all. 

While  adjusting  this  question  of  profit  sharing,  the  finance  committee  has 
endeavored  to  arrange  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  method  of  making 
appropriations  for  renewals  and  improvements  to  plants  during  1903.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  if  any  one  of  the  constituent  companies  wanted  an  appropria- 
tion for  any  purpose,  the  president  of  the  company  made  his  recommendation  to 
the  officers  of  the  Steel  Ck)rporation,  who  investlgataed  It  so  far  as  they  could, 
referred  it  to  the  executive  committee,  who  considered  the  matter  from  every 
point  of  view  and,  if  approved  by  them,  passed  it  on  to  the  finance  committee 
for  final  action.  Now  that  we  hope  to  interest  the  president  of  each  subsidiary 
company  In  the  profits  of  each  of  the  other  subsidiary  companies,  through  a 
profit-sharing  plan  of  the  Steel  Corporation  as  a  whole,  we  believe  that  one  of 
the  very  best  methods  of  regulating  the  ^cpendlture  of  money  on  all  the  plants 
will  be  to  have  the  president  of  each  subsidiary  company  give  his  opinion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  a  contemplated  improvement  or  expenditure  on  any  one  of 
the  other  plants,  and  it  is  the  intention,  therefore,  to  have  a  meeting  of  the 
presidents  of  the  subsidiary  companies  regularly,  say,  once  a  month,  at  which 
meeting  all  questions  of  contemplated  expenditures  or  improvements  on  any 
plant  will  be  discussed  by  all  the  subsidiary  presidents,  and  their  recommenda- 
tions will  then  go  to  the  officers  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  executive  and 
finance  committees,  for  final  action. 

In  the  same  manner  questions  of  purchasing  supplies,  of  regulating  sales,  etc., 
will  be  taken  up  at  these  presidents'  meetings  and  dealt  with  from  the  broad 
point  of  view  of  the  Steel  Corporation  as  a  whole. 

In  short,  the  idea  is  to  administer  ~the  affairs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  by 
committee  work,  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  impress  on  everyone  In  authority  the 
importance  of  making  one  plant  cooperate  with  another  wherever  possible  and 
of  advantage  to  the  Steel  Corporation  as  a  whole. 

By  order  of  the  finance  committee: 

Geo.  W.  Pebkiss,  Chairman, 

New  Yobk,  December  2,  1902. 
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CoMMimSS  ON  iNVESnOATION  OF  THB 

United  States  Steel  Cobforation, 

House  of  Repbesentativbs, 
Washington^  D.  C,  Fehruary  «S,  1919. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Augustus  O.  Stanley  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

STATEMEin!  OF  F.  T.  HaoRAE. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  proceed  now,  Mr.  MacRae. 

Mr.  MagKae.  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  results  of 
my  investigation  to  this  date  of  accounts,  documents,  and  papers 
submitted  to  me  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  authority  vested  in  me  under  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

This  report  is  in  thriee  sections: 

Section  1 :  The  accounts  dealing  with  the  earnings  of  the  corpora- 
tion since  its  formation. 

Section  2 :  Exhibits  submitted  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion in  response  to  requests  made  by  me ;  Extracts  from  the  minutes 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  subsidiary  companies; 
Extracts  from  previous  reports  made  by  me  to  the  committee. 

Section  3 :  A  summary  of  all  the  evidence  extracted  from  the  min- 
ute books  and  exhibits,  etc.,  and  from  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
committee,  up  to  the  completion  of  the  said  summary,  with  which  is 
combined  an  index  in  three  parts,  showing  (1)  the  subjects  included 
in  the  inquiry,  (2)  the  companies  and  firms,  and  (3)  the  individuals 
investigated  and  referred  to  in  the  testimony,  etc.,  together  with  a 
brief  of  such  evidence. 

SECl'ION   1 — accounts. 

On  or  about  September  1,  1911,  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion submitted  to  me  printed  copies  of  the  published  reports  of  the 
corporation  for  the  years  1902  to  1910,  inclusive,  also  the  preliminary 
report  to  the  stockholders  for  the  period  from  April  1,  1901,  to  De- 
cember 31, 1901  (nine  months),  and  the  profit  and  loss  statements  of 
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the  subsidiary  companies  of  tiie  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
together  with  a  general  profit  and  loss  statement  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Steel  Co.,  as  holding  companies, 
for  nine  years,  1902  to  1910,  indusiye.  These  statements  were  ac- 
cepted by  me,  and  I  am  satisfied  correctly  show  in  a  smnmaiy  form 
the  transactions  of  the  sereral  companies  up  to  the  point  of  net 
earnings. 

It  would  naturally  be  assumed  that  the  summary  income  accounts 
for  each  year,  1902  to  1910,  indusiye,  compiled  from  the  sereral  sub- 
sidiary companies'  profit  and  loss  statements,  would  result  in  a  gen- 
eral profit  and  loss  or  income  account  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  its  subsidiary  companies  for  the  period  under  exami- 
nation. 

This  was  the  task  undertaken  from  the  data  furnished  me,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  compilation  of  sununary  yearly  profit  and  loss  accounts, 
which  statements,  however,  did  not  agree  with  the  annual  published 
reports  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  except  as  to  total 
net  earnings,  all  other  items  to  wit:  Total  gross  sales  and  earnings, 
administrative  and  general  expenses,  other  income,  interest  charges, 
gains  and  losses,  having  been  adjusted  internally  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  before  arriving  at  the  figures  shown  in  the 
published  reports. 

On  or  about  December  1,  1911, 1  took  up  with  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  the  question  of  these  apparent  large 
discrepancies  between  the  figures  compiled  by  me  and  those  submitted 
by  the  corporation  in  their  annual  reports,  and  on  December  12, 1911, 
I  received  from  the  corporation  the  summaries  of  general  profit  and 
loss  accounts  of  all  the  companies  for  the  period  from  January  1, 
1902,  to  December  31,  1910  (nine  years),  showing  the  inter-company 
adjustments,  which  summaries,  condensed  and  rearranged,  are  sub- 
mitted herewith.  (Exhibits  Nos.  1  to  9,  inclusive.)  With  these  sum- 
maries was  handed  to  me  the  following  explanatory  memorandum, 
which  I  quote  in  full : 

These  summaries  cover  a  cumulation,  according  to  the  respective  groups, 
of  the  profit  and  loss  figures  shown  by  the  various  subsidiary  companies*  state- 
ments of  general  profit  and  loss.  They  also  take  up  the  eliminations  and  ad- 
justments made  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  final  aggregate  results  on  the 
basis  of  a  consolidated  unit  proposition,  so  far  as  the  same  Is  possible  and 
practicable.  It  is  on  this  last-named  basis  that  the  figures  sho\ini  In  the  annual 
report  in  the  table  of  general  profit  and  loss  are  stated.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  final  aggregates,  so  far  as  gross  figures  are  concerned,  as  shown  in  the  at- 
tached summaries,  differ  in  some  particulars  from  similar  aggregates  printed  In 
the  annual  reports  for  the  respective  years,  although  In  every  case  the  final 
net  earnings  as  shown  by  these  statements  conform  to  those  printed  in  the 
annual  report    ♦    ♦    ♦. 

The  differences  in  the  aggregate  of  gross  figures  as  above  referred  to  result 
from  a  different  grouping  or  classifying  of  items  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
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as  worked  Into  these  final  summaries  In  comparison  with  the  manner  originally 
taken  up  in  the  preparation  of  the  summaries  which  were  printed  in  the  annual 
reporta  G?he  greater  portion  of  the  differences  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  in 
reabstracting  the  statistics  in  the  compilation  of  these  summaries  (all  of  which 
work  was  taken  up  and  done  at  some  considerable  time  after  the  annual  report 
statement  was  gotten  out),  there  was  adhered  to  certain  well-defined  regulations 
and  principles  of  classification  which  seemed  to  best  illustrate  the  operations. 
As  before  stated,  the  net  earnings  agree  with  the  final  net  as  reported  in  the 
annual  reports,  and  this  is  the  essential  feature.  These  summaries  represent 
onr  best  and  most  careful  efforts  to  classify  all  items  uniformly  in  the  several 
companies,  in  the  different  years,  and  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  The  re- 
sult as  to  net  earnings  agrees,  and  that  is  the  test  to  be  applied. 

In  order  to  explain  the  sources  of  the  data  presented  in  the  sum- 
maries above  referred  to,  the  following  explanation  should  be  made : 
The  subsidiary  companies  keep  their  own  sets  of  books  just  as  if  they 
were  not  controlled  by  the  Steel  Corporation  as  a  holding  company. 
Each  subsidiary  company's  books  show  its  sales  or  tumoyer  and  its 
profits.  The  books  of  the  Steel  Corporation  as  a  holding  company  do 
not  show  this  data  contained  in  the  books  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies, but  merely  show  its  own  operations,  to  wit,  its  income  in  the 
shape  of  dividends  upon  the  stocks  of  the  subsidiary  companies  and 
interest  upon  the  bonds  of  the  Carnegie  Co.,  together  with  certain 
other  miscellaneous  income,  and  its  outgo  for  interest  on  its  bonds, 
dividends  on  its  stock,  administration,  and  other  charges.  These 
summaries  are  prepared  upon  separate  sheets  from  the  figures  com- 
piled from  the  books  of  the  various  subsidiary  companies  and  the 
Steel  Corporation ;  or^  as  it  is  explained  above,  "  cover  a  cumulation 
according  to  the  respective  groups  of  the  profit  and  loss  figures  shown 
by  the  various  subsidiary  companies'  statements  of  general  profit  and 
loss,  etc."  These  summary  sheets  of  the  operations  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  are  combined  with  the  results  shown  on  the  books  of  the 
holding  company  in  the  form  shown  in  the  annual  reports,  substi- 
tuting the  capital  stock  and  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  for  the  capital  stock  and  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  various  subsidiary  companies  and  property  account  to  balance. 

As  a  result  of  my  examination  of  the  books,  papers,  and  documents 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  submitted  to  me,  I  have 
prepared  the  following  statements  of  account  or  Exhibits  Nos.  1  to 
27,  to  wit: 

And  here  is  the  book  containing  those  exhibits.  I  will  identify 
them  in  the  report  as  I  go  on. 

I  may  explain  that  under  the  form  of  receipt  that  I  signed,  which 
you  will  all  remember  in  my  letter  of  December  4  was  explained,  I 
could  not  particularize  or  specify  any  company.  So  in  making  up 
these  statements  I  grouped  them. 

The  Chairman.  These  papers  were  furnished  only  upon  condition 
that  you  would  not  particularize? 
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Mr.  HagBae.  Yes;  or  specify.  So  I  grouped  them  into  manufac- 
turing companies,  coal  and  coke  companies,  iron  mining  companies, 
transportation  companies,  and  miscellaneous  companies,  which  for 
the  purpose  of  the  report  I  think  is  all  right,  and  will  still  fulfill  the 
obligation  of  the  receipt  I  signed. 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  course  the  restriction  was  withdrawn 

Mr.  MagRae.  I  had  this  finished  before  the  restriction  was  with- 
drawn. 

Exhibit  1  is  a  statement  made  of  all  the  companies  for  the  year 
1902,  divided  in  that  manner.  It  shows  the  gross  sales  and  earnings, 
the  operating  charges,  the  net  operating  charges,  the  total  operating 
charges,  the  total  income  before  interest  charges,  total  earnings  less 
bond  sinking  fund^  depreciation,  net  earnings  before  deducting  bonus 
funds,  and  net  earnings. 

The  exhibit  will  speak  for  itself,  if  the  gentlemen  will  examine  it. 

Exhibit  No.  2  is  a  similar  statement  for  the  year  1908. 

Exhibit  No.  3  is  a  similar  statement  for  the  year  1904. 

Exhibit  No.  4  is  a  similar  statement  for  the  year  1905. 

Exhibit  No.  5  is  a  similar  statement  for  the  year  1906. 

Exhibit  No.  6  is  a  similar  statement  for  the  year  1907. 

Exhibit  No.  7  is  a  similar  statement  for  the  year  1908. 

Exhibit  No.  8  is  a  similar  statement  for  the  year  1909. 

And  Exhibit  No.  9  is  a  similar  statement  for  the  year  1910. 

In  other  words,  one  statement  is  the  same  as  another,  except  that 
each  covers  a  separate  year,  being  divided  into  groups,  as  I  say,  and 
showing  the  operations  of  the  company  practically  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  in  the  annual  report,  except  as  to  splitting  up 
between  transportation,  coal  and  coke,  iron  mining,  manufacturing, 
and  miscellaneous  companies. 

Mr.  Young.  As  I  understood  you,  you  say  that  the  final  result  as 
to  the  earnings  agrees  with  their  published  report. 

Mr.  MagRae.  No;  the  final  net  result,  according  to  the  group, 
agrees  with  the  annual  report. 

In  my  report  here  I  have  made  certain  adjustments  which  increase 
those  net  earnings.    I  will  come  to  that  later. 

Exhibit  No.  10  is  a  summary  of  the  general  profit  and  loss  account 
for  the  nine  years  ended  December  31,  1910,  for  the  manufacturing 
companies. 

In  other  words,  after  this  step  was  taken  we  took  the  manufactur- 
ing companies  out,  the  coal  and  coke  companies  out,  the  water  com- 
panies out,  and  put  them  together  so  as  to  show  the  manufacturing 
companies  for  the  whole  nine  years,  the  coal  and  coke  companies  for 
nine  years,  the  iron-mining  companies  for  nine  years,  the  transporta- 
tion companies  for  nine  years,  and  the  miscellaneous  companies  for 
nine  years,  taking  in  exhibits  numbered  from  10  to  14,  inclusive. 
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Exhibit  No.  15  covers  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Steel  Co. 

Exhibit  No.  16  is  a  statement  of  all  of  the  companies  combined, 
taking  one  grand  total,  which  gives  you  the  general  resalt  for  the 
nine  years,  with  each  group  by  itself. 

Exhibit  No.  17  is  a  detailed  summary  of  depreciation,  extinguish- 
ments, and  replacement  funds,  and  so  forth,  for  the  nine  years  ended 
December  81,  1910.  That  is  a  compilation  on  one  sheet  of  paper, 
showing  all  the  money  they  spent  in  that  manner. 

Exhibit  No.  18  is  a  statement  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  the  Federal  Steel  Co.,  general  profit  and  loss  account, 
from  April  1,  1901,  to  December  81,  1910.  That  is  a  statement  of 
the  income  of  the  Steel  Corporation  as  a  holding  company  and  its 
expenses,  its  dividends,  and  interest  on  its  bonds,  which  was  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  as  a  holding 
company  and  not  from  sheets  of  paper. 

Exhibit  No.  19  is  a  summary  of  the  surplus  accounts  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  its  subsidiary  companies  from  April 
1, 1901,  to  December  81, 1910 — a  reconciliation  account. 

Exhibit  No.  20  is  a  consolidated  general  balance  sheet  as  of  Decem- 
ber 81, 1910. 

Exhibit  No.  21  is  a  surplus  account  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  its  subsidiary  companies,  April  1,  1901,  to  December 
81, 1910. 

Exhibit  No.  22  is  a  surplus  account  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  its  subsidiary  companies  from  April  1,  1901,  to  Decem- 
ber 81, 1910 — ^a  summary. 

Exhibit  No.  28  is  the  property  account  from  April  1, 1901,  to  De- 
cember 81,  1910. 

Exhibit  No.  24  shows  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  maintenance 
and  repairs  for  nine  years  ended  December  31, 1910. 

Exhibit  No.  26  shows  the  adjusted  net  earnings  from  April  1, 1901, 
to  December  81,  1910. 

Exhibit  No.  26  shows,  or  i^  a  statement  showing,  the  disposition 
of  adjusted  net  earning  from  April  1,  1901,  to  December  31,  1910. 

Exhibit  No.  27  is  a  comparison  of  securities  issued  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  in  1901  with  the  amounts  of  securities  of 
constituent  concerns  and  cash  acquired  therefor. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  You  spoke 
of  interchange  of  securities,  the  securities  of  these  various  companies 
for  the  securities  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  MacBae.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  securities  of  those  companies  ? 

Mr.  MacRae.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  property  con- 
sists of  the  stocks  of  the  subsidiary  companies  that  they  own,  plus 
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the  bonds  of  the  Carnegie  Co.,  and  my  understanding  is  they  are 
placed  with  the  United  States  Trust  Co.  as  trustee,  and  they  have 
those  stocks  and  those  bonds.  « 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  correct 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  basis  upon  which  these  new  stodcs 
and  bonds 

Mr.  MacRae  (interrupting).  Yes;  that  is  the  basis  for  which  the 
Steel  Corporation  preferred  and  common  stocks  and  bonds  are  issued 
and  the  $25,000,000  cash. 

This  table  is  practically  furnished  by  the  Steel  Corporation  to  me. 
I  had  it,  but  it  had  already  been  prepared ;  so  I  have  the  same  table 
Mr.  Knox  Smith  has. 

Form  of  accourUe. — ^The  summary  general  profit  and  loss  accounts 
of  all  companies  for  the  several  years,  1902  to  1910,  inclusive,  Ex- 
hibits 1  to  9,  is  constant,  showing  the  total  transactions  of  all  com- 
panies for  each  year  respectively,  grouped  as  to  the  transactions  of : 

(a)  Manufacturing  c(xnpanies,  including  the  American  Bridge  Co. 
of  New  Jersey. 

(b)  Coal  and  coke  companies. 
(o)  Iron-mining  companies. 

(d)  Transportation  companies. 

(e)  Miscellaneous  companies. 

(/)  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  Federal  Steel  Co.  (as 
holding  companies). 

The  figures  contained  in  these  groups  are  recapitulated  under  each 
head  for  the  nine  years,  1902  to  1910,  in  Exhibits  10  to  15,  inclusive, 
which  figures  are  again  summarized  in  one  grand  total  of  all  com- 
panies combined  for  the  nine  years  in  Exhibit  No.  16. 

Column  1  of  Exhibit  16  shows  the  grand  net  total  of  the  aggregate 
transactions  of  all  the  companies  for  the  nine  years  ended  December 
81,  1910,  after  giving  effect  to  deductions  for  the  ^^  Elimination  of 
inter-company  interests  and  adjustments  of  other  accounts''  in 
column  2. 

Columns  3, 4,  5, 6, 7,  and  8  show  the  grand  gross  totals  of  the  aggre- 
gate transactions  of  all  companies  for  the  nine  years  ended  Decem- 
ber 81, 1910,  for  the  groups  named  before  taking  into  account  inter- 
company adjustments. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  allocate  the  inter-company  adjustments 
between  the  groups  named  for  all  the  nine  years,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  corporation  can  not  supply  the  information  prior  to  the  year  1905. 

The  total  gross  sales  and  earnings  of  all  companies  combined  for 
the  nine  years  ended  December  81,  1910,  amounted  to  $5,424,681,- 
046.14,  of  which  the  sales  to  outside  customers  amounted  to  $8,569,- 
629,995.97,  and  the  sales  to  subsidiary  companies  amounted  to  $1,418,* 
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988,132.78  (the  balance  being  earnings  of  transportation  and  mis- 
cellaneous companies,  etc.) ;  and  the  net  earnings  for  the  same  period, 
as  shown  by  the  corporation,  amounted  to  $905,089,607.77  (Ex- 
hibit 16). 

The  net  operating  charges  for  this  period,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
manufacturing  and  producing  cost  of  products  sold,  exclusive  of  ex- 
tinguishment funds  and  depreciations  and  replacement  funds 
charged  through  operating  costs,  amoimted  for  the  nine  years  to 
$4,087,667,271.90,  in  which  amount  the  corporation  has  included 
charges  for  ordinary  maintenance  and  repairs  amounting  to  $252,- 
178,582.S4,  which  amount  is  shown  in  detail  in  Exhibit  24,  submitted 
herewith. 

Other  charges  against  net  earnings,  as  shown  in  column  1  of  Ex- 
hibit 16,  are  self-explanatory  under  the  headings  shown,  to  wit: 
^^Administrative,  selling  and  general  expenses;"  "taxes;"  "sundry 
manufacturing  and  operating  gains  and  losses;"  "interest  charges, 
etc." 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  corporation,  in  addition  to  the  item 
$252,178,582.34  charged  for  ordinary  maintenance  and  repairs,  has 
set  aside  during  the  nine  years  for  depreciation,  replacement  funds, 
etc,  the  sum  of  $211,618,968.17,  a  detailed  summary  of  which  is  shown 
in  Exhibit  17. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  a  holding  company  re- 
ceiving its  revenues  from  dividends  on  the  capital  stock  of  its  sub- 
sidiary companies  owned  by  it,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Carnegie  Co., 
interest  received  on  the  collateral  trust  bonds  owned  by  it,  together 
with  certain  other  miscellaneous  income.  The  details  of  this  income 
are  shown  in  the  general  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  including  the  Federal  Steel  Co.,  on  the  credit  side 
of  Exhibit  18.  The  charges  against  this  revenue  are  also  detailed  in 
Exhibit  18.  This  general  profit  and  loss  account  from  April  1, 1901, 
to  December  31,  1910 — ^nine  years  and  nine  months — ^has  been  pre- 
pared directly  from  the  books  of  the  corporation  and  not  from  the 
summaries  referred  to  above.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that 
out  of  the  total  dividends  received  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration from  its  subsidiary  companies,  plus  the  interest  on  the 
Carnegie  bonds,  making  a  total  of  $753,124,386.58  for  the  period  of 
nine  years  and  nine  months,  the  income  from  the  Carnegie  Co.  in 
dividends  and  bond  interest  amounted  to  $805,289,587.49,  or  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  American  Bridge  Co.  paid  the  holding 
company  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock  during  this  period  to  the 
amotmt  of  $19,715,577.60,  or  2.6  per  cent  of  the  total. 

A  condensed  statement  of  the  dividends  paid  by  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  interest  paid 
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by  the  Carnegie  Co.  on  its  colhiteral  trust  bonds  from  April  1,  1901, 
to  April  1, 1910,  is  as  follows: 

The  Carnegie  Co |227, 2S0, 000. 00 

Federal  Steel  Co.,  common 114;  816, 182. 00 

Federal  Steel  Co.,  preferred 81,167,128.50 

National  Tnbe  Co.,  common 20,783,906.60 

National  Tube  Co.,  preferred , 27,290,787.60 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  common 51, 110, 400. 25 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  preferred 27, 299, 158. 25 

National  Steel  Co.,  common 6,400,000.00 

National  Steel  Co.,  preferred 8,779,158.00 

American  Tin  Plate  Co.,  common 7,419,690.00 

American  Tin  Plate  Co.,  preferred 3,684,872.00 

American  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  common 8,184,948.00 

American  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  preferred 5,573,568.00 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  common 25,540,833.00 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  preferred 12,004,804.00 

American  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  common 1,330,000.00 

American  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  preferred 2,041,497.51 

American  Bridge  Co.,  preferred 10,715,577.50 

Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co 2,400.000.00 

Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mining  Co 66,689,969.03 

Shelby  Steel  Tnbe  Co.,  preferred 2,224,995.00 

Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co 243,870.00 

Clalrton  Steel  Co 4,235,000.00 

675, 164, 849. 04 

Interest  on  the  Carnegie  Co.,  collateral  trust  bonds 77, 959, 537. 49 


753,124,386.53 

APRIL  1  TO  DECEMBER  31.  1901. 

The  account  submitted  herewith,  so  far  as  Exhibits  1  to  16  are 
concerned,  do  not  include  any  detailed  statements  of  the  operations 
of  the  corporation  for  the  period  nine  months  from  April  1  to  De- 
cember 31, 1901.  It  is  stated  that  detailed  information  of  the  opera- 
tions for  this  period  before  arriving  at  net  earnings  can  not  be 
produced  owing  to  the  fact  that  actual  figures  are  not  available.  I 
have  therefore  included  figures  for  1901  (nine  months),  beginning 
with  net  earnings  amounting  to  $74,960,704.21.  These  net  earnings, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  reconciliation  of  the  accounts,  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  the  ^'  Surplus  account  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  its  subsidiary  companies.  Exhibit  20;"  whereas 
Exhibit  16  shows  net  earnings  from  January  1,  1902,  to  December 
31,  1910,  of  $905,039,607.77.  The  net  earnings  for  the  nine  months 
ending  December*  31,  1901,  added  thereto,  make  the  total  net  earn- 
ings for  the  period  of  nine  years  and  nine  months  $980,000,811.98, 
and  summary  surplus  account.  Exhibit  20  shows  the  undivided 
balance  to  the  credit  of  surplus  at  December  31,  1910,  of  $164,148,- 
157.99,  which  amount  I  have  verified  and  found  to  be  correct. 
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The  total  net  earnings  for  the  entire  period  from  April  1,  1901,  to 
December  31,  1910  (nine  years  and  nine  months),  as  shown  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  amount  to  $980,000,311.98.  In- 
cluded in  the  operating  charges,  before  arriving  at  net  earnings,  the 
corporation  has  figured  consistently  each  year  certain  amounts,  which 
in  my  opinion  should  not  have  been  charged  against  net  earnings 
and  which  items  I  have  restored  to  net  earnings  for  the  purpose 
of  these  accounts.  In  other  words,  I  have  adjusted  the  net  earnings 
as  shown  by  the  corporation  from  $980,000,311.98  to  $1,109,146,098.49. 

Mr.  Gardner.  How  does  that  correspond  with  the  difference  that 
Herbert  Ejiox  Smith  added  ? 

Mr.  MaoSae.  I  have  added  $1C,401,517.4&  on  subsidiary  company 
bonds  that  Mr.  Smith  did  not  add. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  meant  in  amoimt. 

Mr.  MacBae.  Mine  is  about  $9,000,000  more  than  his. 

Mr.  Gardner.  He  had  about  $120,000,000. 

Mr.  MaoBae.  I  have  exceeded  him.  I  have  added  $15,401,517.45  of 
subsidiary  company  bonds  that  he  left  out,  and  I  have  added  the 
employees'  bonus  funds,  amounting  to  $24,000,000,'  and  I  have  added 
$7,667,059.39  that  was  charged  up  to  construction,  and  against  that  he 
has  deducted  excessive  valuation  of  properties  and  I  have  not 
touched  that  at  all  because  I  did  not  revalue  the  property.  Tlie  net 
difference  is  about  $9,000,000  between  him  and  me. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Smith's  estimate  of  that  period  is  reduced  by  his 
deducting  those  items  to  $1,100,350,857. 

Mr.  MacRae.  $8,000,000  difference  made  up  in  the  manner  that  I 
have  just  described. 

The  amounts  restored  to  net  earnings  are  shown  in  detail  for 
each  year  in  Exhibit  25.  These  include  sinking  fund  on  bonds  of  sub^ 
sidiary  companies,  the  locked  up  inter-company  profits  in  invento- 
ries, special  depreciation,  admittedly  charged  to  construction;  em- 
ployees' bonus  funds  and  special  compensations,  account  preferred 
stock  subscriptions,  which  have  been  treated  as  dividends  from 
earnings  and  not  in  the  nature  of  additional  wages  to  employees; 
and  lastly  interest  on  bonds,  mortgages,  and  purchase  money  obliga- 
tions of  subsidiary  companies. 

Exhibit  26  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
disposition  made  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  of  these 
adjusted  net  earnings  covering  the  period  of  nine  years  and  nine 
months  ended  December  31, 1910. 

During  the  nine  years  from  January  1, 1902,  to  December  31,  1910, 
the  production  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  corporation  in 
rolled  and  other  finished  steel  amounted  to  79,267,368  tons  and  the  ad- 
justed net  earnings  for  the  same  period,  nine  years,  amounted  to 
$1,029,685,389.28  or  an  equivalent  of  approximately  $18  per  ton.    In 
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order  that  an  idea  may  be  had  of  the  net  earnings  in  dollars  per  ton 
of  the  several  operating  groups  of  the  corporation,  I  have  calculated 
these  figures  and  I  find  the  approximate  net  earnings  of  $18  per  ton 
of  finished  product  to  have  been  earned  as  follows : 


Per 
eent. 


Amotmt  earned  by  Tnannfantorlng  oompanies,  approxfanately 

Amount  earned  per  ton  by  ooal  and  coke  camranics,  approxanately.. 
Amount  earned  per  ton  by  iron  mininjr  companies,  approximatdv. . . 
Amount  earned  per  ton  by  transportation  oompanies,  approzlmaldy. 
Amount  earned  per  ton  by  miaoeuaneous  oompanies,  approximately. 


61.63  •     t8.01 
5.42  i         .70 


16.29 

18.92 

2.74 


2.U 
1.81 


100.00  I      tS.OB 


Taking  the  adjusted  net  earnings  for  the  nine  years  ended  Decem- 
ber 81, 1910,  at  $1,029,685,889.28,  it  will  be  found  that  the  percentage 
of  the  net  earnings  to  sales  to  outside  customers  for  this  period 
amounts  approximately  to  29  per  cent.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  on 
selling  price  is  equivalent  to  40  per  cent  on  cost. 

Mr.  Young.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there? 

Mr.  MacRae.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  You  have  given  the  tonnage  of  rolled  and  other 
finished  products.  Does  the  Steel  CJorporation  sell  any  of.  its  product 
in  the  cruder  form  ? 

Mr.  MacRae.  They  sell  billets  to  some  people,  I  believe,  but  they 
do  not  sell  pig  iron ;  in  fact,  they  buy  pig  iron  themselves,  and  their 
operations,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand,  is  to  produce 
only  what  they  sell,  and  my  understanding  of  the  operations  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  is  that  they  mine  the  ore  and  transport  it  and  put 
it  in  the  blast  furnace  and  make  pig  iron,  and  it  goes  into  various 
other  higher  forms  of  finished  steel,  resulting  ultimately  in  the  sale 
of  roughly  10,000,000  tons  of  finished  products  per  annum  to  the 
public,  and  that  is  ihe  result  of  all  their  operations,  and  that  is  the 
final  thing. 

Mr.  Young.  You  did  not  make  any  investigation  as  to  what  the 
tonnage  was  of  these  crude  products  that  they  actually  sold? 

Mr.  MacRae.  No.  The  annual  reports  of  the  company  show  in 
detail  a  lot  of  things  in  relation  to  that,  and  I  simply  took  the  final 
figures  as  to  the  finished  products.  The  finished  material  sold  to  the 
outside  public  I  used  as  the  basis,  and  that  is  practically  what  they 
do.  I  think  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  practically  did  the  same  thing 
I  did,  although  I  had  this  calculation  made  before  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  his  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Sterling.  You  mean  they  produce  just  the  pig  iron  they  uset 

Mr.  MacRae.  They  do  not  sell  pig  iron.  They  use  their  own  pig 
iron.  They  not  alone  consume  most  all  of  what  they  make,  but  they 
buy  in  the  outside  market 
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Mr.  ERinssT.  Mr.  Gary  testified  they  did  not  sell  billets,  in  volume 
5,  page  225,  of  the  testimony.  But  I  suppose  he  excepted  certain  con- 
tracts, like  those  with  the  Crucible  and  Oliver  concerns. 

Mr.  Keed.  You  do  not  mean  the  corporation's  annual  reports  have 
been  misleading  in  leaving  out  or  making  these  deductions  from  earn- 
ings which  you  do  not  make  ? 

Mr.  MacKae.  Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  say  they  are  misleading.  The  net 
earnings  are  all  right,  but  when  we  are  trying  to  arrive  at  what  a 
manufacturing  company  makes  we  are  bound  to  put  by  the  interest 
on  bonds  the  same  as  borrowed  money,  because  if  they  had  capital 
enough  they  would  not  have  to  borrow  money,  either  on  bonds  or 
anything  else ;  that  is  a  principle  Mr.  Filbert  will  agree  with. 

Mr.  FiiAEST.  But  the  annual  reports  specifically  say  these  amounts 
deducted 

Mr.  MacRae  (interrupting).  Oh,  there  is  no  attempt  to  deceive. 
I  do  not  believe  anybody  expressed  such  a  thought — ^that  this  state- 
ment has  any  such  intention  in  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Steel  Corporation  any  set  of  books  show- 
ing that 

Mr.  MagBas.  They  have  abstracts  from  the  books.  Each  sub- 
company  keeps  its  own  set  of  books,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  or 
other  specific  times  these  companies  send  their  accoimts  in  and  a 
statement  is  made  up  from  all  those  accounts,  putting  them  all 
together,  and  they  are  made  into  one  statement.  You  could  not  go 
and  say  "Give  me  this  specific  information  from  the  books  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,"  because  they  have  to  get  it  in  detail  from  these 
subcompanies. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  prime  purpose  of  this  division  in  your  report 
is  to  show  what  their  actual  earnings  are  ? 

Mr.  MacBae.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  In  contradistinction  to  their  calculation  of  their 
earnings,  and  that  amounts  to  a  difference  of  $129,000,000  ? 

Mr.  MagBae.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith  estimated  the  amount 
that  ought  to  be  added  to  their  earnings,  to  show  the  true  earnings, 
to  be  $120,000,000? 

Mr.  MacBab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  If  there  is  any  way  it  can  be  arranged,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  have  a  joint  debate  here  to  get  as  much  as  we 
can  through  our  minds  as  to  whether  Mr.  MacBae's  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Sjiox  Smith's  methods  of  calculation  are  correct,  or  whether  the 
Steel  Corporation's  methods  are  correct  I  can  not  suppose  that 
they  adopted  that  method  of  bookkeeping  to  deceive  the  public. 

Mr.  MacBas.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Gardner.  There  must  be  a  difference  of  principle  involved 
as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  true  earnings. 
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Mr.  Young.  For  instance,  you  say  the  bonuses  amount  to  how 
many  million  dollars? 

Mr.  MagRae.  $24,000,000. 

Mr.  Young.  And  the  Steel  Corporation  treats  that  as  part  of  its 
wage  account? 

Mr.  MacBae.  And  Herbert  Knox  Smith  says,  while  he  is  in  doubt 
about  it,  he  will  let  it  go,  and  I  treated  it  as  a  dividend  because  every 
employee  does  not  get  part  of  that  bonus ;  and  if  you  wanted  to  com- 
pare with  another  steel  corporation^  you  could  not  do  it ;  you  could 
not  compare  with  a  concern  that  did  not  have  that  bonus  fund.  You 
could  not  make  any  comparison.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  written  text, 
says  he  has  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  proper  to  charge  it  against 
earnings,  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  there  he  left  it  in,  and  I  took  it  out. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  $24,000,000? 

Mr.  MacRae.  $24,000,000;  yes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  are  the  other  big  items  ? 

Mr.  MacRae.  I  have  restored  interest  on  bonds  of  subsidiary  com- 
panies amounting  to  $15,401,517.45.  ^ 

Mr.  Young.  Is  that  interest  paid  by  these  subsidiaries? 

^r.  MacRae.  Yes;  that  is  interest  on  bonds  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  bonds  held  by  outsiders. 

Mr.  MacRae.  Mr.  Smith  did  not  add  that. 

Mr.  Filbert.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  MacRae.  No ;  he  added  $65,000,000. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Does  the  Steel  Corporation  dispute  the  accuracy 
of  that? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  interest  that  the  subsidiary  companies  pay  to 
outsiders  who  own  bonds  of  those  subsidiary  companies.  We  think 
it  is  just  as  much  a  charge  against  earnings  as  interest  on  notes 
which  the  bank  may  hold. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  have  you  to  say  to  that,  Mr.  MacRae? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  simply  a  difference  of  opinion  between  ourselves 
and  Mr.  MacRae. 

Mr.  MacRae.  I  do  not  believe  any  accountant  will  dispute 

Mr.  Filbert  (interrupting).  Our  report  shows  it  both  ways. 
Mr.  MacRae.  We  have  an  item  of  interest  on  bonds,  mortgages, 
and  purchase-money  obligations  of  subsidiary  companies,  $65,448,- 
782.06.    I  have  restored  it  to  earnings,  and  Smith  agrees  with  me 
in  that  principle,  and  he  restores  $66,000,000. 

Mr.  Young.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  item  and  this 
$15,000,000  item? 

Mr.  MacRae.  In  addition  to  that,  I  have  restored  $16,000,000  that 
comes  in  under  another  head,  which  Smith  has  not  restored. 

Mr.  Young.  I  understood  both  of  those  are  interest  on  bonds  of 
the  subsidiary  companies. 
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Mr.  MacBae.  Let  us  call  it  interest  on  bonds.  It  is  not  a  proper 
charge 

Mr.  Young  (interposing).  I  am  not  discussing  whether  it  ought 
to  be  a  charge  or  not;  I  want  to  find  out  just  what  it  is.  Are  there 
two  items  of  interest  on  bonds? 

Mr.  MacRae.  There  are  two  items.  I  think  I  can  explain  it  in 
this  way.  The  $15,000,000  item  is  paid  by  the  subcompanies  them- 
selves, and  comes  in  their  accounts. 

Mr.  Filbert.  To  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  MacBae.  No;  to  outsiders.  It  is  there  because  I  could  not 
have  put  it  there  if  it  was  not  there.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
$65,000,000 

Mr.  Young  (interposing).  What  is  the  $65,000,000? 

Mr.  MacBae.  Interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages  and  purchase- 
money  obligations. 

Mr.  Young.  To  whom  is  that  paid? 

Mr.  MacBae.  Outsiders  or  whoever  hold  these  bonds  and  mort- 
gages.   There  is  $80,000,000  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Who  is  the  gentleman  at  your  right,  Mr.  Beed? 

Mr.  Beed.  Mr.  Filbert,  comptroller  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  that,  Mr.  Filbert. 

Mr.  Filbert.  I  do  not  know  what  his  $15,000,000  is.  I  can  not 
believe  it  is  right  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith's  figures  are  right, 
because  we  gave  them  to  him  and  I  know  they  are  right. 

Mr.  MacBae.  And  I  made  these  figures  up  myself,  and  I  know 
they  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  be  sworn,  Mr.  Filbert. 

(Thereupon  the  chairman  administered  the  oath  to  Mr.  William  J. 
Filbert,  comptroller  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.) 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  think  that  briefly  we  ought  to  pick  out  the  big 
items  in  this  $129,000,000  of  difference,  leaving  out  the  small  ones 
and  taking  only  the  larger  ones,  and  have  Mr.  Filbert  state  why  he 
thinks  they  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  earnings,  and  then  have 
Mr.  MacBae  state  why  he  thinks  they  should  be  included. 

Mr.  Young.  Would  it  not  be  more  orderly  to  let  Mr.  MacBae  get 
through  ? 

Mr.  MacBae.  I  should  like  to  present  this  report ;  yes. 

Mr.  Young.  We  will  get  in  great  confusion  if  we  let  both  of  these 
men  talk  together.    Mr.  Filbert  is  listening  to  Mr.  MacBae. 

Mr.  MacBae.  Mr.  Smith  has  the  $65,000,000,  but  not  the  $15,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  Young.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  two? 

Mr.  MacBae.  The  only  distinction  I  know  of  is  that  they  split  it 
themselves  in  their  reports. 
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Mr.  Young.  According  to  your  idea,  it  should  not  be  split? 

Mr.  MacRae.  My  idea  of  it  is  that  some  of  these  companies  pay 
this  money  out  in  their  accounts  before  they  get  to  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Filbert.  The  only  thing  I  can  think  of  is  that  it  may  be 
what  may  be  termed  intercompany  interest  paid  by  one  company  to 
another.  That  being  the  case,  Mr.  MacRae  ought  not  to  add  it  back 
unless  he  takes  it  out  where  the  other  companies  put  it  in,  when  he  is 
making  a  combined  statement.    I  do  not  know  what  his  statement  is. 

Mr.  MacRae.  We  agree  on  the  $65,000,000. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  interest  on  obligations  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  ?  ^ 

Mr.  MacRae.  Yes ;  and  also  it  should  be  restored  in  a  compilation 
of  this  kind.  It  is  interest  on  bonds,  mortgages,  and  purchase-money 
obligations. of  subsidiary  companies. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is,  interest  they  pay  to  the  owners  of  these 
bonds? 

Mr.  MacRae.  Yes.    Mr.  Smith  has  that  in  his  report,  too. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Filbert  says  these  figures  are  correct  themselves, 
but  does  he  also  say  they  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  earnings? 

Mr.  Filbert.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  profit  on  the 
entire  investment;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  is,  that  $65,000,000  out  of  the  $129,000,000 
which  is  now  out  of  dispute. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  not  what  Mr.  Filbert  means. 

Mr.  Filbert.  I  concede  that  $65,000,000  should  be  added  back  to 
the  item  of  net  earnings,  as  specified  and  set  forth  in  the  corporation's 
annual  report,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  figure  which  will  represent 
profit  earned  upon  the  entire  investment  in  the  property  as  repre- 
sented both  by  the  capital  stock  and  the  bonds  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies; in  other  words,  the  entire  capitalization  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Young.  But  this  does  not  belong  to  the  Steel  Corporation. 
You  have  to  use  these  bonds  as  part  of  the  capital. 

Mr.  Fii^ERT.  You  certainly  have.  • 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  bonds  as  part  of  the  capital  ? 

Mr.  Filbert.  You  add  those  back  and  add  the  total  with  the  total 
amount  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  Steel  Corporation  per  se. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  Steel  Corporation  is  eventually  liable  for  those 
obligations? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  stock  they  hold  is  postponed,  of  course,  to  these 
liens  which  the  subsidiary  companies  have  issued. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  In  the  organization  of  the  steel  company,  did  they 
not  assume  the  liability  of  these  bonds  of  the  subsidiary  companies  t 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Young.  That  is  the  first  charge  on  the  property  before  the 
Steel  Corporation  would  have  anything. 

Mr.  Oabdner.  Let  me  understand  if  this  is  your  contention 

Mr.  Reed  (interrupting).  The  stocks  which  the  Steel  Corporation 
own  represent  the  equity  after  these  outstanding  bonda  Mr.  Car- 
negie owns  bonds  of  the  Steel  Corporation  which  are  secured  by 
pledge  of  our  stocks  or  our  equity,  in  other  words. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  event  that  the  bonds  of  these  subsidiary 
companies  were  foreclosed,  and  the  subsidiary  companies'  property 
did  not  pay  more  than  those  bonds,  there  would  be  nothing  left  to 
the  Steel  Corporation?  ^ 

Mr.  Reed.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Carnegie  Co.  where  the  steel 
company  owns  all  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  state  your  contention  correctly, 
Mr.  Filbert:  That  the  Steel  Corporation  has  certain  stocks  and 
bonds  which  represent  the  total  value  of  their  property:  that  out- 
siders have  certain  stocks  and  bonds  which  are  not  included  in  the 
assets  of  the  Steel  Corporation  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Knox 
Smith ;  that  if  you  are  to  add  income  on  those  stocks  and  bonds  of 
outsiders  to  the  income  on  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  then  in  calculating  your  percentage  of 
profit  you  must  also  add  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  outsiders  to  the 
stocks  and  bonds  held  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Filbert.  That  is  quite  correct,  with  one  exception;  you  men- 
tion that  Mr.  Smith,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  property,  esti- 
mated the  values  exclusive  of  that  represented  by  the  bonds  of  the 
companies  held  by  outsiders.  He  included  in  his  estimate  of  value 
the  amount  of  value  so  represented  by  those  outside  bonds.  His 
value  was  the  gross  value,  the  value  of  the  property  represented  by 
both  the  stocks  owned  by  the  Steel  Corporation  and  the  bonds  held 
by  outsiders. 

Mr.  Gardner.  But  did  he,  in  estimating  his  percentages,  calculate 
not  only  the  stocks  and  bonds— did  he  add  to  the  stocks  and  bonds 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  the  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  which 
were  not  held  by  the  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Filbert.  He  did ;  although  if  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Gardner, 
he  did  not  take  the  par  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  held  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  as  the  basis  of  value.  He  took  his  own  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  physical  properties. 

Mr.  Gardner.  But  did  he  add  that  value  of  the  physical  property  ? 

Mr.  Filbert.  Yes,  sir;  his  figure  comprehended  the  value  repre- 
sented by  the  bonds  of  underlying  companies  which  are  held  by  the 
public. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Then,  why  is  not  his  method  and  Mr.  MacRae's  a 
true  way  of  arriving  at  what  the  true  income  was  from  the  total 
property! 
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Mr.  FiLBSET.  I  think  that  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  my  state- 
ment^  that  it  was,  and  that  I  granted  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  MacBae's 
adding  back  the  $65,0009000,  and  also  Mr.  Smith  doing  it 

Mr.  Gabdner.  That  is  the  soundness  of  their  reasoning? 

Mr.  Filbert.  Both  are  correct  with  respect  to  that  item. 

Mr.  Young.  That  would  be  dependent  on  their  also  adding  the 
value  of  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Filbert.  Which  they  do.    Mr.  Smith  does. 

Mr.  MaoRae.  I  did  not  revalue  the  property  like  he  did. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  have  not  made  up  a  new  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  MaoRae.  Ko. 

Mr.  McGiLUCUDDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  we  not  get  at  this  matter 
better  if  we  have  this  report  presented  to  the  committee  and  printed, 
so  the  committee  may  look  it  all  over,  so  the  attorneys  on  the  other 
side  may  look  it  all  over,  and  then  let  us  have  Mr.  MacRae  come  in 
here  and,  having  digested  this  whole  matter,  let  us  go  over  it  to- 
gether then.  Would  we  not  get  at  it  more  intelligently  and  directly 
than  we  can  in  this  way? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  MacRae,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  come 
back  here  and  appear  before  the  committee,  to  answer  such  questions 
as  we  may  have  to  propound,  after  this  report  is  printed  and  exam- 
ined by  the  members  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  MacRae.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that  at  any  time,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  a  little  diflBcult  to  expect  Mr.  Filbert  to  criticize  a 
report  of  this  length  that  he  has  not  heard  read  or  seen. 

Mr.  MacRae.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  point  of  difference 
between  Mr.  Filbert  and  myself  on  this  report,  except  possibly  as  to 
that  item  of  $15,000,000  and  the  employees'  bonus  fund,  which  I  have 
restored.    It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  that  as  a  motion,  Mr.  McGillicuddy  f 

Mr.  McGiLLiouwDY.  I  will ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MaoRae.  Mr.  Filbert  and  I  agree  on  this  whole  thing,  with 
the  exception  of  the  $16,000,000. 

Mr.  Filbert.  And  I  do  not  know  what  that  is.  The  table  Mr. 
Smith  has  was  made  up  by  me,  however. 

Mr.  MacRae.  The  table  Mr.  Smith  has  was  made  up  by  Mr.  Fil- 
bert, and  this  table  I  made  up  myself. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  thing  I  care  to  say  is  this:  These  discus- 
sions are  going  into  the  record  and  they  are  to  be  read  and  should  be 
right.  I  believe  we  will  get  a  more  accurate  record  of  these  differ- 
ences between  the  comptroller  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  the  wit- 
ness and  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith — and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  have  Mr.  Smith  appear  before  the  committee,  too — ^if  it  is 
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done  after  the  Steel  Corporation  accountant  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  Mr.  MacBae's  report. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  differences  are  not  differences  of  fact  They  are 
differences  of  opinion,  and  when  once  the  witnesses  have  agreed  on 
the  statements,  as  they  now  do  to  a  very  great  extent,  then  they  can 
explain  the  reason  for  the  differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Gardner.  They  can  frame  the  issue,  then. 

Mr.  Beed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHATRMAN.lt  will  save  the  time  of  the  committee,  and  if 
there  is  no  objection  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

The  stenographer  will  incorporate  in  the  record  the  remainder  of 
Mr.  MacBae's  statement  of  transmittal  of  these  reports  and  exhibits. 

The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the 
chairman. 

Thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  conmiittee  adjourned  sub- 
ject to  call  of  the  chairman. 

The  remainder  of  the  statement  of  transmittal  by  Mr.  MacBae, 
referred  to  above  by  the  chairman,  is  in  the  words  and  figures  follow- 
ing, to  wit : 

New  York,  February  JflB,  1919. 
Hon.  Augustus  O.  Stanley, 

Chairman  Special  Committee  on  Investigation  of 

United  States  Steel  CorporoMon^  Washingtony  D,  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  results  of  my  in- 
vestigation to  this  date  of  accounts,  documents,  and  papers  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  vested  in  me  under  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

This  report  is  in  three  sections : 

Section  1.  The  acounts  dealing  with  the  earnings  of  the  corpora- 
tion since  its  formation. 

Section  2.  Exhibits  submitted  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration in  response  to  requests  made  by  me ;  extracts  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies; extracts  from  previous  reports  made  by  me  to  the  com- 
mittee; and 

Section  3.  A  summary  of  all  the  evidence  extracted  from  the  min- 
ute books  and  exhibits,  etc.,  and  from  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
committee,  up  to  the  completion  of  the  said  summary,  with  which 
is  combined  an  index  in  three  parts  showing  (1)  the  subjects  in- 
cluded in  the  inquiry;  (2)  the  companies  and  firms;  and  (3)  the  indi- 
viduals investigated  and  referred  to  in  the  testimony,  etc.,  together 
with  a  brief  of  such  evidence. 
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Section  1. — Accounts. 

On  or  about  September  1,  1911,  the  United  States. Steel  Corpora- 
tion submitted  to  me  printed  copies  of  the  published  reports  of  the 
corporation  for  the  years  1902  to  1910,  inclusive ;  also  the  preliminary 
report  to  the  stockholders  for  the  period  from  April  1,  1901,  to  De- 
cember 31, 1901  (nine  months),  and  the  profit  and  loss  statements  of 
the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
together  with  a  general  profit  and  loss  statement  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Steel  Co.,  as  holding  com- 
panies, for  nine  years,  1902  to  1910,  inclusive.  These  statements 
were  accepted  by  me  and  I  am  satisfied  correctly  show  in  a  sum- 
mary form  the  transactions  of  the  several  companies  up  to  the  point 
of  net  earnings. 

It  would  naturally  be  assumed  that  the  simmiary  income  accounts 
for  each  year,  1902  to  1910,  inclusive,  compiled  from  the  several 
subsidiary  companies^  profit  and  loss  statements,  would  result  in  a 
general  profit  and  loss  or  income  account  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  its  subsidiary  companies  for  the  period  under  exam- 
ination. 

This  was  the  task  undertaken  from  the  data  furnished  me,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  compilation  of  summary  yearly  profit  and  loss  accounts, 
which  statements,  however,  did  not  agree  with  the  annual  published 
reports  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  except  as  to  total  net 
earnings,  all  other  items,  to  wit.  Total  Gross  Sales  and  Earnings, 
Administrative  and  General  Expenses,  Other  Income,  Interest 
Charges,  Gains  and  Losses,  having  been  adjusted  internally  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  before  arriving  at  the  figures  shown 
in  the  published  reports. 

On  or  about  December  1,  1911, 1  took  up  with  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  the  question  of  these  apparent  large 
discrepancies  between  the  figures  compiled  by  me  and  those  sub- 
mitted by  the  corporation  in  their  annual  reports ;  and,  on  December 
12,  1911,  I  received  from  the  corporation  the  summaries  of  general 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  all  the  companies  for  the  period  from 
January  1,  1902,  to  Deceniber  31,  1910  (nine  years),  showing  the 
intercompany  adjustments,  which  summaries,  condensed  and  rear- 
ranged, are  submitted  herewith.  (Exhibits  Nos.  1  to  9,  inclusive.) 
With  these  summaries  was  handed  to  me  the  following  explanatory 
memorandum,  which  I  quote  in  full : 

These  summaries  cover  a  cumulation,  according  to  the  respective  groups,  of. 
the  profit  and  loss  figures  shown  by  tibe  various  subsidiary  companies'  state- 
ments of  general  profit  and  loss.    They  also  take  up  the  eliminations  and  adjust- 
ments made  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  final  aggregate  results  on  the 
basis  of  a  consolidated  unit  proposition  so  far  as  the  same  is  possible  and  prac- 
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• 

Ucable.  It  Is  on  this  Utst-named  basis  that  the  figures  shown  In  the  annual 
report  in  the  table  of  general  profit  and  loss  are  stated.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  final  aggregates,  so  far  as  gross  figures  are  concerned,  as  shown  in  the 
attached  summaries  differ  In  some  particulars  from  similar  aggregates  printed 
In  the  annual  reports  for  the  respective  years,  although  in  every  case  the  final 
net  earnings  as  shown  by  these  statem^its  conform  to  those  printed  In  the 
ammal  report,    *    *    *. 

The  differences  In  the  aggregate  of  gross  figures,  as  above  referred  to,  result 
from  a  different  grouping  or  classifying  of  items  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
as  worked  into  these  final  summaries  In  comparison  with  the  manner  originally 
taken  up  in  the  preparation  of  the  summaries  which  were  printed  In  the  annual 
reports.  The  greater  portion  of  the  differences  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
in  reabstractlng  the  statistics  in  the  compilation  of  these  summaries  (all  of 
which  work  was  taken  up  and  done  at  some  considerable  time  after  the  annual 
report  statement  was  gotten  out),  there  was  adhered  to  certain  well-defined 
regulations  and  principles  of  classification  which  seemed  to  best  Illustrate  the 
operations.  As  before  stated,  the  net  earnings  agree  with  the  final  net  as 
reported  in  the  annual  reports,  and  this  is  the  essential  feature.  These  sum- 
maries represent  our  best  and  most  careful  efforts  to  classify  all  items  uni- 
formly in  the  several  companies,  in  the  different  years  and  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.    The  result  as  to  net  earnings  agrees,  and  that  Is  the  test  to  be 

applied. 

In  order  to  explain  the  sources  of  the  data  presented  in  the  sum- 
maries above  referred  to  the  following  explanation  should  be  made : 
The  subsidiary  companies  keep  their  own  sets  of  books  just  as  if  they 
were  not  controlled  by  the  Steel  Corporation  as  a  holding  company. 
Each  subsidiary  company's  books  show  its  sales,  or  turnover,  and 
its  profits.  The  books  of  the  steel  corporation,  as  a  holding  company, 
do  not  show  this  data  contained  in  the  books  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies, but  merely  show  its  own  operations,  to  wit,  its  income  in  the 
shape  of  dividends  upon  the  stocks  of  the  subsidiary  companies  and 
interest  upon  the  bonds  of  the  Carnegie  Co.,  together  with  certain 
other  miscellaneous  income,  and  its  outgo  for  interest  on  its  bonds, 
dividends  on  its  stock,  administration,  and  other  charges.  These 
summaries  are  prepared  upon  separate  sheets  from  the  figures  com- 
piled from  the  books  of  the  various  subsidiary  companies  and  the 
steel  corporation,  or,  as  it  is  explained  above,  ^' cover  a  cumulation 
according  to  the  respective  groups  of  the  profit  and  loss  figures 
shown  by  the  various  subsidiary  companies'  statements  of  general 
profit  and  loss,  etc."  These  summary  sheets  of  the  operations  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  are  combined  with  the  results  shown  on  the 
books  of  the  holding  company  in  the  form  shown  in  the  annual  re- 
ports, substituting  the  capital  stock  and  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  the  capital  stock  and  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  various  subsidiary  companies  and  property  ac- 
count to  balance. 

As  a  result  of  my  examination  of  the  books,  papers,  and  documents 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  submitted  to  me,  I  have  pre- 
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pared  the  following  statements  of  account  or  exhibits  numbered  1 
to  27,  to  wit: 

Bzhibit  1.  Summary  of  general  profit  and  loss  account  of  all  companies  for  tbe 

year  1902. 
Exhibit  2.  Summary  of  general  profit  and  loss  account  of  all  companies  for  the 

year  1908. 
Bxhlblt  3.  Summary  of  general  profit  and  loss  account  of  all  companies  for  the 

year  1904. 
£3zbibit  4.  Summary  of  general  profit  and  loss  account  of  all  companies  for  the 

year  1906. 
Exhibit  5.  Summary  of  general  profit  and  loss  account  of  all  companies  for  the 

year  1906. 
EiXhibit  6.  Summary  of  general  profit  and  loss  account  of  aU  companies  for  the 

year  1907. 
Exhibit  7.  Summary  of  general  profit  and  loss  account  of  aU  companies  for  the 

year  1908. 
Exhibit  8.  Summary  of  general  profit  and  loss  account  of  all  companies  for  the 

year  1909. 
Exhibit  9.  Summary  of  general  profit  and  loss  account  of  aU  companies  for  the 

year  1910. 
Exhibit  10.  Summary  of  general  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  nine  years  ended 

December  31,  1910,  manufacturing  companies. 
Exhibit  11.  Summary  of  general  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  nine  years  ended 

December  31, 1910,  coal  and  coke  companies. 
Exhibit  12.  Summary  of  general  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  nine  years  ended 

December  31, 1910,  iron  mining  companies. 
Exhibit  13.  Summary  of  general  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  nine  yean  ended 

December  31,  1910,  transportation. 
Elxhibit  14.  Summary  of  general  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  nine  years  ended 

December  31,  1910,  miscellaneous. 
Exhibit  15.  Summary  of  general  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  nine  years  aided 

December  31,  1910,  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  Federal  Steel  Ck>. 

Exhibit  16.  Summary  of  general  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  nine  years  ended 
December  31,  1910,  all  companies  combined. 

Exhibit  17.  Detailed  summary  of  depreciation,  extinguishment,  and  replacement 
funds,  etc.,  for  the  nine  years  ended  December  31,  1910. 

Exhibit  18.  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  Federal  Steel  Co.,  general 
profit  and  loss  account  from  April  1,  1901,  to  December  81,  1910. 

Exhibit  19.  Summary  surplus  account  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporatl<m 
and  its  subsidiary  companies  from  April  1,  1901,  to  December  31, 1910,  recon- 
ciliation account. 

Exhibit  20.  Consolidated  general  balance  sheet,  December  31,  1910. 

Exhibit  21.  Surplus  account  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  its  sub- 
sidiary companies,  April  1,  1901,  to  December  31,  1910. 

Exhibit  22.  Surplus  account  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  its  sub- 
sidiary companies,  April  1,  1901,  to  December  31,  1910;  summary. 

Exhibit  23.  Property  account  from  April  1,  1901,  to  December  81,  1910. 

Exhibit  24.  Ordinary  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  repairs  for  nine  years 
ended  December  81,  1910. 

Exhibit  25.  Adjusted  net  earnings  from  April  1, 1901,  to  December  81,  1910. 

Exhibit  26.  Statement  showing  disposition  of  adjusted  net  earnings,  April  1, 
1901,  to  December  31,  1910. 

Exhibit  27.  Comparison  of  securities  issued  by  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
in  1901  with  amounts  of  securities  of  constituent  concerns  and  cash  acquired 
therefor. 
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FORM  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

The  summary  general  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  all  companies  for 
the  several  years — 1902  to  1910,  inclusive  (Exhibits  1  to  9) — is  con- 
stant, showing  the  total  transactions  of  all  companies  for  each  year, 
respectively,  grouped  as  to  the  transactions  of — 

(a)  Manufacturing  companies,  including  the  American  Bridge 
Co.,  of  New  Jersey. 

{b)  Coal  and  coke  companies. 

(c)  Iron  mining  companies. 

(d)  Transportation  companies. 

(e)  Miscellaneous  companies. 

(/)  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  Federal  Steel  Co.  (as 
holding  companies). 

The  figures  contained  in  these  groups  are  recapitulated  imder  each 
head  for  the  nine  years  (1902  to  1910)  in  Exhibits  10  to  16,  inclusive, 
which  figures  are  again  summarized  in  one  grand  total  of  all  com- 
panies combined  for  the  nine  years  in  Exhibit  16. 

Column  1  of  Exhibit  16  shows  the  grand  net  total  of  the  aggre- 
gate transactions  of  all  the  companies  for  the  nine  years  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1910,  after  giving  effect  to  deductions  for  the  ^'  elimina- 
tion of  intercompany  interests  and  adjustments  of  other  accounts" 
in  colmnn  2. 

Columns  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  show  the  grand  gross  totals  of  the  ag- 
gregate transactions  of  all  companies  for  the  nine  years  ended  De- 
cember 81,  1910,  for  the  groups  named  before  taking  into  account 
intercompany  adjustments. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  allocate  the  intercompany  adjustments 
between  the  groups  named  for  all  the  nine  years,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  corporation  can  not  supply  the  information  prior  to  the  year 
1905. 

The  total  gross  sales  and  earnings  of  all  companies  combined  for 
the  nine  years  ended  December  81, 1910,  amounted  to  $5,424,631,046.14, 
of  which  the  sales  to  outside  customers  amounted  to  $8,569,629,995.97, 
and  the  sales  to  subsidiary  companies  amounted  to  $1,418,988,182.78 
(the  balance  being  earnings  of  transportation  and  miscellaneous  com- 
panies, etc.),  and  the  net  earnings  for  the  same  period,  as  shown  by 
the  corporation,  amounted  to  $905,089,607.77  (Exhibit  16). 

The  net  operating  charges  for  this  period,  or,  in  other  words,  the- 
manufacturing  and  producing  cost  of  products  sold,  exclusive  of 
extinguishment  funds  and  depreciations  and  replacement  funds 
charged  through  operating  costs,  amounted  for  the  nine  years  to 
$4,087,667,271.90,  in  which  amount  the  corporation  has  included 
charges  for  ordinary  maintenance  and  repairs  amounting  to 
$262,178,582.84,  which  amount  is  shown  in  detail  in  Exhibit  24,  sub- 
mitted herewith. 
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Other  charges  against  net  earnings,  as  shown  in  column  1  of  Ex- 
hibit 16,  are  self-explanatory  under  the  headings  shown,  to  wit: 
Administrative,  selling,  and  general  expenses;  taxes;  sundry  manu- 
facturing and  operating  gains  and  losses ;  interest  charges,  etc. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  corporation,  in  addition  to  the  item 
$252,178,582.34,  charged  for  ordinary  maintenance  and  repairs,  has 
set  aside  during  the  nine  years  for  depreciation,  replacement  funds, 
etc.,  the  sum  of  $211,613,963.17,  a  detailed  summary  of  which  is 
shown  in  Exhibit  17. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  a  holding  company  receiv- 
ing its  revenues  from  dividends  on  the  capital  stock  of  its  subsidiary 
companies  owned  by  it,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Carnegie  Co.,  interest 
received  on  the  collateral  trust  bonds  owned  by  it,  together  with  cer- 
tain other  miscellaneous  income.  The  details  of  ibis  income  are 
shown  in  the  general  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  including  the  Federal  Steel  Co.,  on  the  credit  side 
of  Exhibit  18.  The  charges  against  this  revenue  are  also  detailed  in 
Exhibit  18.  This  general  profit  and  loss  account  from  April  1, 1901, 
to  December  31,  1910 — ^nine  years  and  nine  months — ^has  been  pre- 
pared directly  from  the  books  of  the  corporation,  and  not  from  the 
summaries  referred  to  above.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that 
out  of  the  total  dividends  received  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration from  its  subsidiary  companies  plus  the  interest  on  the 
Carnegie  bonds,  making  a  total  of  $753,124,386.53  for  the  period  of 
nine  years  and  nine  months,  the  income  from  the  Carnegie  Co.  in 
dividends  and  bond  interest  amounted  to  $305,239,537.49,  or  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  total.  The  American  Bridge  Co.  paid  the  holding 
company  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock  during  this  period  to  the 
amount  of  $19,715,577.50,  or  2^  per  cent  of  the  total. 

A  condensed  statement  of  the  dividends  paid  by  the  subsidiary 
companies  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  interest 
paid  by  the  Carnegie  Co.  on  its  collateral  trust  bonds  from  April  1, 
1901  to  April  1, 1910,  is  as  follows : 

The  Carnegie  Co $227,280,000.00 

Federal  Steel  Co.,  common 114,816,182.00 

Federal  Steel  Co..  preferred 31, 157, 12a  60 

National  Tube  Co.,  common 20, 783, 006. 60 

.  National  Tube  Co.,  preferred : 27, 290, 737. 50 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  common 51,110,400.25 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  preferred 27,290,158.25 

National  Steel  Co.,  common 6,400,000.00 

National  Steel  Co.,  preferred - 8,779,158.00 

American  Tin  Plate  Co.,  common 7,419,690.00 

American  Tin  Plate  Co.,  preferred 3,634,872.00 

American  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  common ^ 8,184,948.00 

American  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  preferred 6, 678, 568, 00 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  common 25, 540, 888. 00 
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American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Ck).,  preferred $12, 004,  804.00 

American  Steel  Hoop  CJo".,  common ■     1, 330, 000. 00 

American  Steel  Hoop  CJo.,  preferred 2, 041, 497. 61 

American  Bridge  Co.,  preferred 19, 715, 577. 60 

Oliver  Iron  Mining  CJo 2. 400. 000. 00 

Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mining  Co 66, 689, 969. 03 

Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co.,  preferred 2, 224, 906. 00 

Pittsburg  Steamship  Co 248, 870. 00 

Clalrton  Steel  Co — 4,285,000.00 

676, 164, 849. 04 
Interest  on  tfie  Carnegie  Co.,  collateral  trust  bonds 77,969,637.40 

763, 124, 386. 63 

April  1  to  December  31 ,  1901. — The  account  submitted  herewith,  so 
far  as  E2diibit8  1  to  16  are  concerned,  do  not  inchide  .any  detailed 
statement  of  the  operatdons  of  the  corporation  for  the  period  nine 
months  from  April  1  to  December  31, 1901.  It  is  stated  that  detailed 
information  of  the  operations  for  this  period  before  arriving  at  net 
earnings  can  not  be  produced  owing  ^o  the  fact  that  actual  figures  are 
not  available.  I  have  therefore  included  figures  from  1901  (nine 
months)  beginning  with  net  earnings  amounting  to  $74,960,704.21. 
These  net  earnings,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  reconciliation  of 
the  accounts,  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  "  Surplus  account  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  its  subsidiary  companies.  Ex- 
hibit 21,"  whereas  Exhibit  16  shows  net  earnings  from  January  1, 
1902,  to  December  31, 1910,  of  $905,039,607.77.  The  net  earnings  for 
the  nine  months  ending  December  31,  1901,  added  thereto,  make  the 
total  net  earnings  for  the  period  of  nine  years  and  nine  months 
$980,000,311.98,  and  summary  surplus  account.  Exhibit  20  shows  the 
undivided  balance  to  the  credit  of  surplus  at  December  31,  1910,  of 
$164,143,157.99,  which  amount  I  have  verified  and  found  to  be  correct. 

The  total  net  earnings  for  the  entire  period  from  April  1,  1901,  to 
December  31,  1910  (nine  years  and  nine  months),  as  shown  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  amount  to  $980,000,311.98.  In- 
cluded in  the  operating  charges  before  arriving  at  net  earnings,  the 
corporation  has  figured  consistently  each  year  certain  amounts,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  should  not  have  been  charged  against  net  earnings  and 
which  items  I  have  restored  to  net  earnings  for  the  purpose  of  these 
accounts.  In  other  words,  I  have  adjusted  the  net  earnings,  as  shown 
by  the  corporation,  from  $980,000,311.98  to  $1,109,146,093.49.  The 
amounts  restored  to  net  earnings  are  shown  in  detail  for  each  year  in 
Exhibit  25.  These  include  interest  on  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies, 
the  locked-up  intercompany  profits  in  inventories,  special  deprecia- 
tion, admittedly  charged  to  construction ;  employees  bonus  funds  and 
special  compensations,  account  preferred  stock  subscriptions,  which 
have  been  treated  as  dividends  from  earnings  and  not  in  the  nature 
of  additional  wages  to  employees;  and,  lastly,  interest  on  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  purchase  money  obligations  of  subsidiary  companies. 
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Exhibit  ^'  26 ''  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
disposition  n^ade  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  of  these  ad- 
justed net  earnings  covering  the  period  nine  years  and  nine  months 
ended  December  31,  1910. 

During  the  nine  years  from  January  1, 1902,  to  December  31, 1910, 
the  production  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  corporation  in 
rolled  and  other  finished  steel  amounted  to  79,267,363  tons  and  the 
adjusted  net  earnings  for  the  same  period — ^nine  years — amounted  to 
$1,029,685,389.28,  or  an  equivalent  of  approximately  $13  per  ton.  In 
order  that  an  idea  may  be  had  of  the  net  earnings  in  dollars  per  ton 
of  the  several  operating  groups  of  the  corporation,  I  have  calculated 
these  figures,  and  I  find  the  approximate  net  earnings  of  $13  per  ton 
of  finished  product  to  have  been  earned  as  follows: 


Per  cent    Per  ton. 


Amount  earned  per  ton  by  manufacturing  companies,  approximately i       61. 63 

Amount  earned  per  ton  by  coal  and  coke  companies,  approximately ,        5. 42 

Amount  earned  per  ton  by  iron  mining  companies.  approxImatelT 

Amount  earned  per  ton  by  transportauon  companies,  approximalely 

Amount  earned  per  ton  by  miscellaneous  comimnles,  approximately 


16.29 

13.92 

3.74 


•8.01 

.70 

2.12 

1.81 


100.00  13.00 


Taking  the  adjusted  net  earnings  for  the  nine  years  ended  Decem- 
ber 31, 1910,  at  $1,029,685,389.28  it  will  be  found  that  the  percentage 
of  the  net  earnings  to  sales  to  outside  customers  for  this  period 
amounts  approximately  to  29  per  cent.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  on 
selling  price  is  equivalent  to  40  per  cent  on  cost 

During  the  period  from  April  1,  1901,  to  December  31,  1910, 
nine  years  and  nine  months,  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration showed  an  earned  surplus  of $139,143,157.00 

To  this  amount  should  be  added  expenditures  for  construc- 
tion accounts,  etc.,  which  have  been  capitalized,  amounting 
for  the  same  period  to 210,494,423.65 

349, 637, 581. 54 

Interest  on  United  States  Steel  Corporation  bonds  and  sinlcing 

funds —      253, 066, 247. 45 

Sinking  funds  on  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies 15, 401, 517. 45 

Interest  on  bonds,  mortgages,  and  purchase-money  obligations 
of  subsidiary  companies 65, 443, 782. 06 

333, 9U,  546. 96 

Reserve  for  advance  mining  royalties 7, 000, 000. 00 

Employees'  bonus  funds 24,670,078.83 

Dividends  on  United  States  Steel  Corporation: 

Preferred  stock 269,414,628.66 

Common  stock 124,512,257.60 

393, 926, 886. 16 

Making  total  adjusted  net  earnings,  as  per  Exhibit  25—  1, 109,146, 093. 49 
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This  agrees  with  Judge  Gary's  method  of  determining  profits,  as 
set  forth  in  the  tariff  hearings  (1908,  vol.  2,  p.  1745)  as  follows: 

In  determining  the  profits  since  the  company  was  organized,  I  take  the 
amount  paid  as  interest  on  bonds,  the  amoimt  paid  as  dividends  on  stock,  and 
the  amount  expended  for  new  property,  and  the  amount  carried  forward  to 
surplus. 

Except  that  I  have  also  added  profit-sharing  bonus  funds  to  earnings. 
In  addition  to  the  amount  spent  for  new  construction,  etc.,  which 
has  been  capitalized,  the  corporation  has  also  charged  in  its  accounts 
against  the  -net  earnings  for  the  period,  nine  years  and  nine  months, 
ended  December  81,  1910,  the  following  items : 

For  ordinary  maintenance  and  repairs  from  Jan.  1,  1902,  to 
Dec  31, 1910.  nine  years  per  Exhibit  24,  actual $262, 178, 582. 84 

For  nine  months,  Jan.  1,  1901,  to  Dec.  31,  1901,  9  months, 
estimated 14, 000, 9OO.  00 

Total 268, 178, 582. 34 

The  corporation  has  also  expended  under  the  heading  of  deprecia- 
tion, extinguishment,  replacement  fund,  and  bond  sinking  funds  on 
its  subsidiary  companies  for  the  nine  years  and  nine  months  ended 
December  31,  1910,  an  aggregate  amount  of  $213,192,140.78. 

(Note. — I  have  not  tried  to  determine  or  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  amount  thus  set  aside  for  depreciation  ($213,192,-    ,/^ 
140.78)  is  excessive  or  inadequate.) 

If  it  should  be  determined  by  competent  authorities  that  either  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  this  amount  is  not  a  proper  charge  against  earn- 
ings, then  it  should  be  added  to  the  adjusted  earnings  ($1,109,146,- 
593.49) ,  increasing  the  latter  amount  by  either  the  whole  or  any  part 
thereof  which  is  thought  proper. 

This  statement  is  called  forth  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  tariff  hear- 
ings (1908,  vol.  2,  p.  1871),  in  which  he  stated : 

Steel  mills  and  furnaces  do  not  depreciate;  they  can  not  be  allowed  to  do 
flo ;  they  mnst  be  kept  np  to  the  highest  standard,  and  improvements  Introduced 
when  repairs  are  needed.  The  statement  above  (referring  to  the  annual  report 
for  1907  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation)  shows  that  ordinary  repairs 
and  maintenance  were  deducted  before  profits  of  $180,000,000  were  declared. 
The  mills  in  the  future,  properly  maintained,  as  they  must  be,  in  order  to  run 
safely  and  well,  will  be  more  valuable  than  they  are  to-day. 

If,  therefore,  the  amount  allowed  for  ordinary  maintenance  and 
repairs  as  above  stated  of  $252,178,582.34,  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Carnegie's  testimony,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  whole,  then  the 
amount  of  $213,192,140.78  would  increase  the  adjusted  earnings  of 
$1,109,146,593.49  to  that  extent. 

The  amount  of  $213,192,140.78  includes  $15,401,517.45  sinking 
fimds  on  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies  which  I  have  included  in 
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my  statement  of  adjusted  earnings,  and  therefore  the  amount  subject 
to  the  above  statement  would  be  $197,790,623.88. 

If  it  should  be  determined  that  the  above  amount  of  $197,790,- 
623.88  is  not  a  proper  charge  against  earnings  (or  if  a  proper  amount 
for  depreciation  has  already  been  charged  to  and  included  in  the 
heading  of  ordinary  maintenance  and  repairs,  which  amounts  to 
$266,178,582.34) ,  then  the  adjusted  earnings  would  amount  to  $1,306,- 
937,716.82,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  36.6  per  cent  on  the  sales 
to  outsiders  of  $3,569,629,995.97,  which  is  equal  to  57.7  per  cent  on 
cost. 

Section  Two. — ^Exhibits;  Extracts  from  Minute  Boors;  Extracts 

FROM  Previous  Reports.    (See  Appendix.) 

Since  my  report  of  December  4,  1911,  I  have  received  from  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  submit  herewith: 

(1)  Statements  showing  average  production  cost  of  Bessemer  and 
basic  pig  iron,  all  northern  furnaces ;  Bessemer  steel  ingots  and  open- 
hearth  steel  ingots,  all  northern  furnaces;  standard  Bessemer  rails 
and  standard  open-hearth  rails,  all  northern  furnaces ;  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth  steel  blooms  and  large  billets,  all  northern  mills;  sheet 
and  tin-plate  bars,  all  northern  mills;  heavy  structural  shapes,  all 
northern  mills;  universal  plates,  all  northern  mills;  sheared  plates, 
aU  northern  mills;  wire  rods,  all  northern  mills,  for  the  yeaft  1909 
and  1910;  and 

(2)  Statements  showing  highest  and  lowest  cost  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  for  1909,  basic  pig  iron  for  1909  and  1910,  Bessemer  steel  ingots 
for  1909,  and  basic  steel  ingots  for  1909  and  1911. 

(3)  Since  my  report  of  December  4,  1911,  I  have  extracted  from 
the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  all  matter  in  relation  to  labor  and  kindred  subjects, 
which  I  submit  herewith. 

(4)  In  an  appendix  at  the  foot  of  this  report  I  submit  Exhibit 
28,  being  the  extracts  from  the  minute  books  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  its  subsidiary  companies,  as  far  as  submitted 
to  me  and  examined  by  me,  as  enumerated  in  my  report  to  the  com- 
mittee of  December  4,  1911. 

(5)  Also,  in  order  to  complete  the  printed  record  of  my  pro- 
ceedings, I  submit  such  portions  of  my  reports  of  July  18,  August  2, 
and  December  4,  1911,  as  are  material  for  supplying  a  complete 
record. 

Section  Three  of  My  Report  Includes  the  Following  : 

Exhibit  29,  being  a  summary  of  all  the  evidence  taken  or  collected 
by  the  committee  up  to  the  completion  of  the  said  summary  (to 
which  all  later  and  additional  testimony  or  evidence  can  be  added 
in  the  loose-leaf  binders  which  are  submitted  herewith),  with  which 
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is  combined  an  index  in  three  parts,  showing  (1)  the  subjects  in- 
cluded in  the  inquiry,  (2)  the  companies  and  firms,  and  (3)  the  in- 
dividuals investigated  and  referred  to  in  the  testimony,  etc.,  and 
below  a  brief  of  such  evidence. 

Hereunder  I  submit  a  brief  of  the  evidence  as  far  as  the  same 
has  been  summarized  in  the  summary  and  index  submitted  herewith, 
which  summary  and  index  and  brief  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Anthony 
J.  Ernest,  of  the  New  York  bar,  in  collaboration  with  me. 

I  had  Mr.  Ernest  prepare  the  matter  relating  to  these  subjects,  in- 
asmuch as  my  authorization  and  instructions  from  the  committee 
embraced  a  wider  inquiry  than  merely  examining  the  accounts,  and 
included  an  examination  of  the  Sherman  law,  the  resolution  appoint- 
ing the  committee,  the  testimony,  and  other  data. 

The  sources  of  the  data  are:  (1)  The  minute  books  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  its  subsidiary  companies  as  far  as 
furnished  to  me  and  examined,  which  are  enumerated  in  my  letter 
to  the  committee  of  December  4, 1911  (vol.  36,  p.  2548) ;  (2)  the  tes- 
timony taken  before  the  committee;  (3)  the  exhibits;  (4)  report  of 
the  Senate  investigation  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Co.;  (6)  the  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conunittee  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  the  tariff  hearings 
(1908) ;  (6)  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  upon 
the  steel  industry;  (7)  the  Government's  bill  of  complaint  against  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  the  answer  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration and  others;  (8)  the  records  in  suits  against  the  Steel  Corporj^^ 
tion;  (9)  Bridge's  "  Inside  History  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. ; "  (lO) 
the  books  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey,  entitled  "The  Steel  Workers"  and  "Homestead," 
by  Fitch  and  Byington,  respectively;  (11)  other  books  and  pub- 
lications dealing  with  the  steel  industry,  such  as  "The  Iron  Age," 
"  Swank's  Reports,"  etc. 

(Later  and  additional  data  can  be  added  to  the  summary  of  the 
evidence  under  proper  headings  in  the  loose-leaf  binder  submitted 
herewith.) 

A  large  amount  of  data  has  been  collected  upon  various  subjects, 
but  only  such  matters  as  are  relevant  and  important  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  committee  are  presented  in  the  brief  of  the  evidence.  Follow- 
ing the  lines  of  the  inquiry  of  the  committee,  under  the  resolution 
creating  it,  and  the  evidence  developed  at  the  hearings,  certain  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  from  the  evidence,  which  may  be  briefly 
stated,  as  follows : 

1.  Competition  between  previously  competing  concerns  was  termi- 
nated by  the  concentration  of  the  control  of  upward  of  180  corpora- 
tions into  one  security-holding  company  known  as  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 
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2.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  merely  a  security-hold- 
ing corporation,  engaging  in  no  business  except  the  control  through 
stock  ownership  of  the  subadiary  companies. 

3.  There  were  acquired  and  brought  under  a  single  control  up- 
ward of  180  concerns  in  lines  of  business  allied  with  the  steel-makings 
business,  which,  as  Mr.  Gary  testified,  no  longer  compete  with  each 
other  (2 ;  8 ),  to  wit: 

(a)  Ore  owning  and  mining  companies,  which  are  not  now  com- 
peting in  the  sale  of  ore. 

{h)  Transportation  companies.  Amongst  others  are  the  Duluth 
&  Iron  Range  Railroad,  formerly  controlled  by  the  Minnesota  Iron 
Co.,  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railroad  Co.,  formerly 
controlled  by  the  Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines,  these  two 
railroads  being  substantially  parallel  and  about  25  miles  apart  and 
inclosing  a  large  area  within  a  short  distance  of  both  roads — the 
Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  Co.  on  the  north  and  the  Duluth, 
Missabe  &  Northern  Railroad  Co.  upon  the  south. 

(c)  Pig-iron  plants. — The  Steel  Corporation  has  combined  a  num- 
ber of  concerns  that  manufacture  pig  iron.  Before  the  consolidation 
some  or  all  of  these  concerns  had  been  purchasers  of  pig  iron  in  the 
market  in  competition  with  each  other.  In  1899  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.  bought  pig  iron  from  the  Federal  Steel  Co.,  and  in  1900 
it  bought  pig  iron  from  the  Chenango  Furnace  Co.,  the  Brier  Hill 
%sJron  &  Coal  Co.,  and  in  1900  it  sold  pig  iron  to  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Osw  (See  6-317.)  (See  Summary  of  Evidence  for  other  transac- 
tions^i 

Firsi:.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Steel  Corporation  early 
announced  the  policy: 

Subsidiary  companies  will  not  compete  against  each  other  if  they  are  baying 
pig  iron  at  the  same  time. 

(Executive  committee  minutes,  Apr.  20,  1901),  and  it  was  recog- 
nized that  purchases  of  pig  iron  would  raise  prices  $1  or  $2.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  directors  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  April  1,  1901,  it 
was  stated: 

If  we  were  to  buy  to-day  the  iron  submitted,  it  will  put  the  price  up  $1  or 
$2  per  ton. 

Second.  This  power  to  raise  the  price  of  pig  iron  by  purchases  was 
exercised  and  advocated  because  of  the  gain  to  be  made  upon  sliding- 
scale  contracts  and  upon  the  price  of  finished  products.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  minutes  of  the  directors  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  May 
11, 1903,  it  was  stated: 

Mr.  Ck)BET.  I  should  like  to  have  the  views  of  the  board  as  to  the  advisability 
of  buying  Iron  for  the  third  quarter.  There  is  only  about  65,000  tons  In  the 
market  for  the  third  quarter's  delivery,  and  if  we  buy  at  this  time  it  will  be 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  furnace  people  from  offering  it  around. 
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and  Urns  demoralising  the  market  If  we  could  huj  up  to  this  quantity,  it 
would  undoubtedly  do  a  great  deal  to  strengthen  the  situation.  The  price 
would  be  around  $18,  Valley.  After  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  iron  for 
the  third  qnart«r  should  be  purchased,  with  assurances  from  the  furnace  people 
that  06,000  tons  was  all  the  available  iron  fbr  that  quarter  and  that  no  more 
would  be  put  in  the  market 

On  May  6, 1908,  in  the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  it  is  said  that  the  president  stated : 

That  he  believes  we  ought  to  always  be  buyers  of  some  pig  iron ;  that  it  would 
be  better  to  even  shut  down  some  of  our  high-priced  furnaces  and  be  purchasers ; 
that  the  price  of  our  finished  steel  products  being  regulated  by  the  price  of 
pig  iron,  we  ought  not  to  be  endeavoring  to  get  the  cheapest  iron ;  that  we  ought 
to  maintain  prices  by  Uttle  purchases ;  that  $1  a  ton  is  such  a  little  thing  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  we  receive  in  the  finished  products ;  that  if  we  did 
purchase  pig  iron,  there  would  not  have  been  the  present  downward  tendency 
in  the  market 

The  chairman  stated  that  he  would  be  in  favor  of  making  the 
purchases. 

•  •  «  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  buy  pig  iron  at  prices  considerably 
higher  than  the  prices  will  be  when  we  want  the  iron.  Business  conditions  are 
such  that  next  July  and  August  we  ought  to  buy  pig  iron  at  $18.60  or  $19  a  ton, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  buy  it  now. 

The  price  advanced  from  $16  to  $21  because  of  this  scarcity,  but  the  price  of 
nnflnished  steel  did  not  advance^  I  would  like  to  see  pig  iron  sent  down  to 
about  $10.50  a  ton  and  stay  there. 

Mr.  Gayuet.  ^  *  *  I  think  we  ought  to  hold  the  price  of  pig  iron  at 
$18J!iO,  and  that  it  is  important  for  us  to  stay  In  the  market  and  buy  at  $18.50 
rather  than  miss  the  deal.    *    ^    * 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded.  It  was  voted  that  the  matter  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  president  to  act.  (Gf.  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  directors'  minutes,  Dec. 
3,  1900.) 

It  is  noted  in  the  minutes  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  directors,  No- 
vember 24:,  1908,  that : 

The  makers  met  last  week  and  agreed  to  run  only  four  days  a  week.  They 
are  tired  of  low  pricea 

Beferences  to  purchases  of  all  the  iron  upon  the  market  are  also 
made  in  the  minutes  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  directors,  May  18, 
1903,  and  April  3,  1905. 

As  late  as  February,  1910,  the  purchase  of  2,550,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  by  the  sudsidiary  companies  was  referred  to  the  chairman  and 
president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  (minutes  finance 
committee,  Feb.  24, 1910) . 

This  amount  represents,  as  we  shall  see  below,  322,000  tons  more 
than  the  combined  blast-furnace  capacity  added  to  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion by  the  purchase  of  the  Tennessee,  Union,  Clairton,  Shelby, 
Troy,  and  Trenton  companies  added  together. 
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While  forbidding  these  subsidiary  companies  to  compete  in  buy- 
ing from  independent  makers  of  pig  iron,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  at  the  same  time  restrains  its  subsidiary  concerns  from 
producing  and  selling  pig  iron  and  causes  an  increase  in  price  and 
prevents  an  increase  in  output,  as  will  be  further  substantiated  be- 
low. For  example,  it  appears  that  before  the  control  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  A  Railroad  Co.  was  acquired  by  tiie  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  Tennessee  company  sold  pig  iron  in  1904  for  $9 
a  ton,  but  after  the  purchase  by  the  United  States  Steel  CorponU;ion 
the  price  was  raised  to  $12.60  a  ton ;  and  the  Iron  Age  said,  in  1908 
(July  28) : 

One  of  the  largest  interests  is  practically  out  of  the  market,  refusing  to 
depart  from  the  schedule  of  $12.50.  The  announcement  that  the  output  is  not 
to  be  increased  to  the  extent  recently  arranged  for  is  significant 

(Tariff  Hearings,  vol.  2, 1908,  p.  1382.) 

Judge  Gary  testified  that  the  Tennessee  company  produced  602,000 
tons  of  pig  iron  in  1907.  This  was  a  little  over  half  of  its  capacity. 
(See  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  p.  269.)  It  has  also 
been  testified  that  pig  iron  could  be  made  cheaper  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States  (15-1011,  983),  the 
Birmingham  cost  being  $4  under  the  Pittsburgh  cost,  as  estimated  by 
one  witness  (15-983),  and  only  40  to  43  per  cent  of  the  Tennessee 
company's  products  are  sold  in  the  South,  the  balance  being  sold  in 
the  North  (17-1257).  The  Union-Sharon  plants  had  a  pig-iron 
capacity  alleged  to  be  750,000  tons  a  year  in  the  Government  com- 
plaint (p.  28),  or  180,000  tons  a  year,  as  stated  in  the  answer  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  (p.  24).  The  Clairton  plant  had  a  capacity  of 
475,000  tons  a  year,  as  alleged  in  the  Government  complaint  (p.  29), 
or  420,000  tons  as  alleged  in  the  answer  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
(p.  26). 

With  the  light  afforded  by  the  information  from  the  minutes  set 

forth  above,  there  may  be  some  modification  of  the  inference  drawn 

by  the  commissioner  of  corporations  (p.  367  of  his  report) : 

When  it  is  recalled  that  during  this  period  the  large  pig>ir<Hi  capacity  of  the 
Union-Sharon  and  Clairton  Steel  Ck>mpanie8  and  of  the  Tennessee  Goal  &  Iron 
Go.  was  acquired,  not  to  mention  still  larger  additions  by  new  furnaces  built 
(see  table  29,  p.  260),  the  failure  of  the  corporation  to  substantlaUy  Increase 
its  percentage  is  a  striking  Illustration  of  the  growth  of  independent  production. 

Now,  the  table  referred  to  in  the  quotation  (table  29,  p.  269)  shows 
additions  to  blast-furnace  capacity  by  the  purchase  of  the  Tennessee, 
Union,  Clairton,  and  Shelby,  as  well  as  Troy  and  Trenton  companies, 
along  with  the  new  construction  of  the  Steel  Corporation  (trom 
April  1, 1901,  to  Jan.  1, 1911),  of  8,800,468  tons,  which  resulted  in  a 
total  capacity  of  16,240,700  tons  on  January  1, 1911. 

But  upon  page  370  of  the  report  there  is  a  table  showing  the  pro- 
duction of  pig*  iron,  spiegel,  etc.,  yearly,  closing  in  1910  with  a  pro- 
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duction  of  11,881,398  tons,  and  also  showing  that  the  corporation's 
production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  exceeded  its  pig-iron  pro- 
duction by  an  average  of  over  1,750,000  tons  a  year. 

Note. — ^It  takes  abont  lA  tons  of  iron  to  make  a  ton  of  steel.  (Tariff  Hear- 
ings, 1908;  ToL  2,  p.  1635.) 

In  other  words,  the  Steel  Corporation  produces  5,000,000  tons  less 
than  its  total  capacity  for  blast-furnace  production,  and  at  the  same 
time  produces  an  average  of  1,750,000  tons  a  year  of  steel  ingots  and 
castings  (from  1901  to  1911)  more  than  its  production  of  pig  iron, 
Spiegel,  etc.  The  commissioner  of  corporations  says  (p.  371)  this 
excess  of  ^Bteel  production  over  blast-furnace  production  does  not 
mean  that  the  Steel  Corporation  has  relied,  "  to  an  increasing  extent," 
upon  outside  furnaces  for  its  supply  of  pig  iron,  but  that  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  use  of  scrap  and  steel  in  open-hearth  steel  manufacture. 
But,  of  course,  the  commissioner  is  not  referring  here  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  blast-furnace  production  of  5,000,000  tons  below  the  blast- 
furnace capacity.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  underproduction  that 
the  acquisition  of  the  Tennessee,  Clairton,  Union,  Shelby,  Troy,  and 
Trenton  companies  should  be  considered,  because,  notwithstanding 
that  the  capacity  of  the  plants  acquired  only  represented  2,228,000 
tons,  or  29^  per  cent  of  the  original  capacity  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
in  IdOl  (whereas  the  new  construction  added  6,572,468  tons,  or  88 
per  cent,  to  the  original  capacity  (id.,  p.  269) ),  nevertheless  these  ac- 
quired concerns  were  removed  from  the  independent  field  as  makers 
of  pig  iron. 

The  tdtal  capacity  added  to  the  Steel  Corporation  of  2,228,000  is 
less  than  half  of  the  amount  (5,000,000)  by  which  the  corporation's 
production  remains  below  its  capacity,  and  it  is  not  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  capacity  added  by  the  new  construction  of  the  Steel 
CorJ)oration. 

It  Would  seem  to  be  clear  therefore  that  the  acquisition  of  these 
concerns  was  of  no  consequence  whatever  in  increasing  the  blast- 
furnace capacity  of  the  Stefel  Corporation  compared  to  its  shown 
underproduction  and  new  construction ;  but  the  only  consequence  of 
th€J  acqiii^tion  which  can  be  seen  is  the  removal  of  these  concerns 
frolh  the  competitive  field. 

The  removal  of  this  indepehdent  production  from  the  market, 
alotl^  with  the  lai*ge  production  already  controlled  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, in  view  of  the  ootidu(Jt  of  the  corporation  as  to  maintaining 
the  price  of  pig  iron,  as  indicated  above,  for  the  benefit  derived  from 
their  finished  product,  necessarily  tended  to  forestall  competition  in 
pig*  iron. 

If  it  be  claimed  that  the  pig-iron  production  or  capacity  of  the 
plants  controlled  by  the  Steel  Corporation  has  been  decreased  since 
their  acquirement  of  control,  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
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poration  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  purpose  to  maintain  a  high 
price  on  a  limited  production. 

(D)  Coal  and  coke  companies. — ^Before  the  organization  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  coke  was  sold  by  the  Frick  Co.  and  other  com- 
panies to  various  companies  now  combined  in  the  Steel  Corporation, 
as  well  as  to  Jones  &  Laughlin,  Cambria,  and  other  independent  con- 
cerns. 

Coke  was  sold  by  the  Pocahontas  Co.  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  was  sold  to  the 
Federal  Steel  Co.  by  the  Frick  Co.;  coke  was  sold  to  the  National 
Steel  Co.  before  the  formation  of  the  Steel  Corporation^;  and  the 
National  Co.  had  other  sources  of  supply.  But  after  the  formation  of 
the  Steel  Corporation,  and  as  early  as  October,  1902,  Mr.  Ghiyley 
said  that  the  surplus  coke  not  used  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
amounted  to  2,400  tons,  and  in  this  connection : 

We  seU  this  coke  at  a  profit  of  5  cents  or  10  cents  per  ton,  and  liave  done 
this  merely  to  regalate  the  price.    (U.  S.  S.  G.  Ex.  Ck>m.,  Oct  14, 1902.) 

It  appears  by  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  Lynch,  quoted  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  that  there  were  less  than  15,000 
acres  of  unmined  coal  in  the  entire  Connellsville  Basin  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  Steel  Corporation.  In  December,  1901,  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration secured  a  lease  of  50,000  acres  of  Pocahontas  coal.  Later 
it  acquired  competing  coke-making  plants  of  the  Union  Steel  Co., 
Clairton  Steel  Co.,  Hecla  Coke  Co.,  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Co.,  Hostetter-Connellsville  Coke  Co.  (additional  36.4  per  cent  in- 
terest), and  coal  lands  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  also  7,000  acres 
of  Colonial  Coke  Co.  tract,  and  9,000  acres  of  the  Monongahela 
Biver  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  later  and  other  large  acqui- 
sitions.   (See  summary  of  evidence.) 

The  concentration  of  control  of  these  properties  has  increased  their 
value,  it  is  said  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations.  (Beport, 
pp.  811,  815.) 

After  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  as  stated  above, 
the  surplus  coke  for  sale  by  the  corporation  was  only  2,400  tons,  and 
this  was  sold  ''  merely  to  regulate  the  price."  Before  the  organiza- 
tion, Jones  &  Laughlin,  Cambria,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Bepublic  Co.  were 
sold  in  some  cases  all  requirements  by,  the  Frick  Coke  Co.  The  ac- 
quisition of  the  Frick  Co.  and  the  consolidation  with  it  of  a  large 
number  of  coking  companies  prevented  this  free  competition  with 
outside  companies  in  sales  to  the  independent  steel  concerns  above 
named. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  by  stock  control  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  C<^e  Co.,  compelled 
that  company  to  supply  coke  to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  below  the 
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market  price  (at  $1.65  a  ton),  which  caused  the  Frick  C!o.  to  sustain 
a  loss  which  has  been  estimated  at  $4,000,000  a  year  (the  market  price 
being  $3.50  a  ton),  and  to  refund  $596,000  to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
for  coke  sold  the  year  before  this  arrangement.  This  arrangement 
undoubtedly  prerented  the  selling  of  coke  to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
by  independent  coke  concerns,  as  well  as  enriching  the  steel  com- 
pany at  the  expense  of  the  coke  company,  by  means  of  manipulation 
by  directors  interested  in  another  company. 

The  form  of  control  exercised  over  the  coke  company  was  changed 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  coke  company  with  the  Carnegie  Co.  and 
the  subsequent  consolidation  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  thereafter  with  the  other  coke  companies,  but  the  control 
was  perpetuated  and  extended  by  these  later  consolidations,  which 
also,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  prevented  trade  with  independent  steel 
concerns  and  prevented  competition  with  independent  coke  com- 
panies, except  by  the  sale  of  the  surplus  coke  which  is  merely  sold  to 
regulate  the  price  as  above  stated. 

(£)  Steel  making  companies. — ^Between  none  of  these  concerns 
was  there  any  restraint  of  competition  before  the  consolidation 
(except  illegal  pools),  so  far  as  now  known,  and  between  many  of 
them  there  was  active  competition,  as  has  been  partly  admitted  (see 
answer  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  Government  suit) 
and  still  further  can  be  proved. 

4.  A  large  number  of  the  major  concerns  were  acquired  at  much 
inflated  valuations,  succeeding  several  increases  in  the  capitalization 
of  preceding  incorporations.  This  was  admitted  to  be  due,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  greater  combination  value  or  merger  value  of  the  con- 
solidation. 

(See  report  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations  for  details  of  capi- 
talizations and  overcapitalization  and  overvaluation,  page  826  and 
generally.) 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  in  giving  testimony  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1908,  E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  was  questioned  with  respect  to  a  valuation  of 
$1,782,187,888  for  the  properties  of  the  Steel  Corporation  at  the 
close  of  1907.  An  excerpt  from  his  testimony  before  that  com- 
mittee follows : 

Mr.  Ck>CKRAN.  Of  this  whole  sum  of  $1  J82,000,000,  was  not  $1,000,000,000,  at 
least,  capitalised  profits  as  dlstlngnlshed  from  orlgimil  investment? 

Mr.  Gabt.  I  should  have  to  guess  at  that ;  but  I  should  guess  yes,  including 
increases  in  value.     (Tariff  hearings,  toI.  2,  1746.) 

From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  (Corporations  on  the 
steel  industry  the  following  facts  are  gleaned : 

That  at  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in 
1901  its  capitalization  was  about  $700,000,000  more  than  the  fair 
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mairket  value  oi  its  tangible  property,  and  that  in  so  far  as  that 
excess  represented  value  in  1901  it  was  value  due  either  to  increased 
earning  power  from  elimination  of  competition,  concentrated  owner- 
ship of  the  basic  natural  resources,  iron,  ore,  and  coal,  or  in  some 
degree  integration  efficiency. 

Also  that  since  the  formation  of  the  corpdu^tion  that  comprtiti<m 
with  the  so-called  independent  steel  companies,  so  far  as  prices  are 
concerned,  has  been  modified  by  the  policy  of  '^  cooperation."  (Id., 
p.  373.)  That  in  the  formation  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  merg- 
ers of  other  companies  which  preceded  it  and  are  now  subsidiaries 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  tbe  three  most  important 
features  to  be  considered  were : 

First.  The  restriction  or  elimination  of  competition,  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  principal  cause  of  most  consolidations  in  the  steel 
industry. 

Second.  Integration,  namely,  the  acquisition  under  one  control  of 
raw  materials,  manufacturing  plants,  and  transportation  facilities. 

Third.  The  creation  of  a  great  amount  of  inflated  securities  which, 
in  many  cases,  was  the  controlling  inducement  for  owners  to  dispose 
of  their  businesses.  Also  the  opportunity  for  the  underwriters  and 
promoters  to  reap  a  huge  profit  in  the  flotation  of  the  said  securities* 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  profits  of  the  syndicate 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  amounted  to,  roughly,  $180,- 
000,000  in  par  value  of  preferred  and  common  stock,  from  which, 
deducting  $28,000,000  in  cash  contributed  by  them,  will  leave  a  cash 
profit  to  the  promoters  of  $62,500,000  in  addition  to  $6,800,000  com- 
mission subsequently  paid  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  for  the  bond-con- 
version scheme. 

5.  The  process  of  combination  of  these  concerns  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts  for  convenience  in  considering  their  effect  upon 
competition : 

(A)  The  original  or  early  combination  of  the  major  concerns  and 
those  immediately  subsidiary,  which  necessarily  tended  to  eliminate 
all  possibility  of  competition  between  them. 

(B)  Instances  of  combinations  or  consolidations  admittedly  or 
inferribly  having  a  direct  effect  to  remove  competition,  or  in  the 
accomplishment  of  which  the  removal  of  competition  was  the  de- 
clared object  or  is  the  easily  inferred  object  of  the  consolidation. 

(C)  Other  acquisitions  of  corporations  and  concerns  in  related 
lines  of  business,  for  the  acquisition  of  which  no  explanation  has 
been  offered  and  none  appears  except  the  visible  consequence  of  such 
acquisition,  to  wit,  the  removal  of  such  concerns  from  the  inde- 
pendent field. 

These  three  divisions  of  the  process  of  consolidation  and  com- 
bination will  be  referred  to  below. 
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It  will  perhaps  be  admitted  that  any  single  case  of  combination 
with  intent  to  remove  competition  will  reflect  light  upon  the  other 
cases  where  the  circumstances  are  similar  and  the  methods  pursued 
were  similar,  although  the  intent  to  remove  competition  is  not 
specifically  avowed. 

(A)  The  early  consolidations  brought  some  very  large  concerns 
having  numerous  subsidiaries  under  the  control  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. Some  of  these  at  that  time  controlled  large  percentages 
of  the  business  in  their  several  lines..  The  National  Tube  Co.  is 
admitted  in  effect  to  have  controlled  72  per  cent  of  the  business  in 
tubular  products  in  1899  (p.  8,  answer  of  Steel  Corporation) ;  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  controlled  77.6  per  cent 
of  the  wire-rod  production  and  65.8  per  cent  of  the  wire-nail  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  the  American  Tin  Plate  Co.  controlled  a 
large  percentage  of  the  tinplate  production,  and  in  1908,  the  produc- 
tion of  tinplates  and  teme  plates  controlled  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
was  estimated  at  72  per  cent;  the  Steel  Corporation  controlled  70 
per  cent  of  the  Bessemer  ingot  and  casting  production  and  59  per 
cent  of  the  open-hearth  ingot  and  casting  production ;  in  year  prior 
to  1907,  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Association  that  the  Steel  Corporation  did  not  produce  any  open- 
hearth  rails,  but  in  1908  it  controlled  46.3  per  cent  of  the  production, 
and  in  1910,  57.4  per  cent  of  the  production  of  open-hearth  rails ;  the 
ore  holdings  of  the  corporation  were  greatly  in  excess  of  all  others 
combined  and  were  estimated  at  76  per  cent  of  the  Minnesota  ore  by 
the  Minnesota  tax  commission  for  1907,  and  although  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  ore  in  other  States : 

The  steel  industry  Is  essentialJiy  baaed  upon  the  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior 
district.  (Report  of  Ck)mmissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Steel  Industry,  pp. 
58  and  880.) 

Note. — The  above  percentages  were  obtained  from  the  tables  of  the  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Association,  except  where  otherwise  stated.  (See  Report  of  Com- 
missioner of  Ck>rporations.) 

(B)  After  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation  a  number  of 
concerns  were  acquired  admittedly  or  inf erentially  because  they  were 
competing  concerns. 

As  throwing  light  upon  all  instances  of  this  class  the  following 
extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  auditors  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  (Dec.  8-9,  1904),  presided  over  by  W.  J. 
Filbert,  comptroller  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  is  important : 

PLANTS,  ABANDONMENT  OF. 


It  was  stated  that  often  the  principal  consideration  about  the  purchase  and 
later  abandonment  of  a  certain  plant  was  the  fact  that  by  getting  the  plant  we 
were  able  to  eliminate  its  competition,    *    *    *. 
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(1)  Qriswold  Wire  Co.,  Braddock,  Pa.,  were  said  to  be  "the  only 
ones  making  ties  in  opposition  to  our  company"  (United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  executive  committee  minutes,  June  8,  1902),  and 
while  the  chairman  stated  that  the  property  had  been  talked  of  as 
worth  $50,000,  it  was  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Steele  recommended  that 
the  property  be  bought  at  $75,000  or  better. 

But  in  the  minutes  of  the  directors  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.,  of  July  15, 1902,  it  appears  that — 

They  (the  committee)  had  completed  such  purchase  by  the  payment  of 
$105,000,  on  basis  of  $140  per  share  (the  sellers  having  guaranteed  that  the 
assets  exceed  the  liabilities  by  about  $30,0(X),  making  the  actual  purchase  price 
to  this  company  about  $76,000). 

Among  the  assets  of  this  company  it  appears  there  was  a  patent  for 
making  dimension  or  exact-length  ties  (United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, executive  committee  minutes,  June  3,  1902),  and  this  may  ex- 
plain the  statement  that  'Hhey  are  the  only  ones  making  ties  in 
opposition  to  our  company,"  inasmuch  as  the  patent .  may  have 
enabled  the  Qriswold  Co.  to  make  ties  ^^  in  opposition  to  "  the  Steel 
Corporation,  but  only  42  days  passed  after  this  statement  until  the 
purchase  of  that  company's  entire  capital  stock  of  $75,000  at  $140 
per  share,  or  $105,000,  while  its  assets  exceeded  its  liabilities  by 
about  $30,000.  The  excess  of  $75,000  was  evidently  paid  to  stop 
the  Qriswold  Co.  from  making  ties  "  in  opposition  to  our  company,'' 
and  to  have  the  ties  made  by  the  Steel  Corporation's  subsidiaries. 

II.  The  Union  Steel  Co.  is  referred  to  a  number  of  times  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Corey  (president),  in  the  minutes  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
board  of  directors,  July  1, 1902,  said,  in  part: 

Mr.  CoBET.  The  only  Item  of  Interest  I  bave  to^lay  Is  to  state  that  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  presidents  it  was  decided  by  a  majority,  and  approved  by  the 
president  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  that  Carnegie  and  National  Steel  Co.  are 
not  to  sell  unfinished  material  on  scale  contracts  to  any  companies  competing 
with  constituent  companies  of  the  corporation;  and  such  scale  contracts  with 
such  competing  parties  are  to  be  discontinned  at  as  early  a  date  as  pos- 
sible.   •    ♦    • 

I  was  much  surprised  to  find  we  have  such  a  small  number  of  concerns  on 
our  books  receiving  unfinished  steel  from  us,  which  compete  with  the  constitu- 
ent  companies.  The  only  one  In  fact  that  taltes  any  great  quantity  is  the  Union 
Steel  Co. 

In  November  of  the*  same  year  (Nov.  4,  1902)  there  is  another 
reference  to  the  Union  Steel  Co. : 

UNION    STEEL    CO. 

Mr.  CoBET.  ^  *  *  I  am  strongly  in  fkvor  of  pushing  the  Union  Steel  Oo. 
as  hard  as  we  can.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  smooth  matters  over  with 
them  as  they  are  determined  to  do  all  they  can  against  us.  For  this  I  think 
|2S  for  billets  would  be  high  enough. 
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In  the  meeting  of  directors  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  of  July  1, 
1902,  it  was  stated  that  unfinished  steel  sold  to  concerns  competing 
with  constituent  companies  will  be  ^^  at  such  figure  as  will  be  above 
that  at  whidi  we  sell  constituent  companies.'^ 

In  December  of  the  same  year  (Dec  9,  1902)  it  is  stated  in  the 
minutes  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Steel  Corporation  that 
Judge  Seed  submitted  a  contract  with  the  Union  Sharon  people,  and 
the  chairman  was  instructed  to  execute  the  same.  (Mr.  Perkins  in  the 
chair.) 

In  January,  1903  (Jan.  6, 1903),  in  the  minutes  of  the  directors  of 
the  Steel  Corporation,  reference  is  made  to— 

contract  dated  December  15^  1902,  with  A.  W.  Mellon,  R.  E.  Mellon,  W.  R. 
Domner,  William  Flinn,  George  W.  Darr,  John  Sterenpon,  Jr.,  and  J.  P.  WhiUa 
for  the  purchase  of  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  Union  Steel  Ck>.,  in  which  Henkry 
Frick  has  an  interest,  upon  terms  and  conditions  set  out  in  a  written  agreement 
read  before  the  meeting  and  adopted  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  all  present,  Mr. 
Frick  retiring,  the  capital  stock  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $20,000,000, 
induding  stock  of  H^ry  C.  Frick. 

This  contract  is  submitted  with  this  report  as  Exhibit  K.  It  was 
made  between  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  A.  W.  Mellon, 
R.  B.  Mellon,  W.  H.  Donner,  William  Flinn,  George  W.  Darr,  John 
Stevenson,  jr.,  and  J.  P.  Whitla  on  December  15,  1902.  The  date 
should  be  noted.  A  previous  agreement  dated  November  20,  1902, 
had  been  already  entered  into  between  the  Messrs.  Mellon,  Donner, 
Flinn,  Darr,  Stevenson,  and  Whitla,  providing  for  the  merger  of 
the  Union  and  Sharon  concerns,  which  is  also  submitted  with  Ex- 
hibit K  herein. 

The  original  capitalization  of  the  old  Union  Steel  Co.  was 
$1,000,000  and  of  the  old  Sharon  Steel  Co.  $3,000,000. 

In  this  agreement  of  December  15,  1902,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  agrees  that  the  men  above  named  are  to  go  ahead  with 
the  merger  of  the  Union  and  Sharon  companies  and  increase  the 
capital  stock  to  $20,000,000,  and  issue  $45,000,000  of  bonds,  and  the 
agreement  then  continues : 

Ninth.  Upon  the  organization  of  Union,  as  herein  provided,  the  vendors 
agree  to  sell  and  transfer  unto  the  steel  company,  and  the  steel  company  agrees 
to  buy  aU  of  said  $20,000,000  of  the  capital  stock  of  Union.  In  consideration 
thereof,  and  contemporaneously  with  the  said  transfer,  the  steel  company 
hereby  agrees  that  it  will  duly  and  legally  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  all  of  said  $46,000,000  of  bonds  of  Union  as  the  same  shall 
respectively  become  or  be  made  due  and  payable  according  to  the  terms  of  said 
bonds.    •    •    ♦ 

Tenth.  The  vendors  severally  agree  with  the  steel  company  that  they  re- 
dpectively  wiU  not,  within  the  United  States  or  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  a 
period  of  10  years  from  December  1,  1902,  engage  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
mannfacture  of  iron  or  steel,  or  articles  made  therefrom,  now  manufactured 
by  the  steel  company,  the  production  of  furnace  coke,  or  the  mining  or  produc- 
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tion  of  iron  ore,  except  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  and  State  of  Flori^; 
excepting,  liowever,  from  the  terms  hereof  the  enterprises,  if  any,  in  w|iich 
such  parties  may  now  respectively  be  engaged. 

And  in  the  next  paragraph,  viz,  the  eleventh,  it  is  provided  that — 

the  said  vendors  do  further  stipulate  that  they  do  not  have,  either  individually 
or  together,  any  ore  properties  which  are  not  owned  by  Union  or  Sharon,  or 
the  companies  controlled  or  owned  by  said  companies,  respectively. 

Sixty-five  days  after  making  of  this  agreement,  and  in  pursuance 
thereof,  at  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Union  Steel  Co. 
htid  February  18,  1903,  the  capital  stock  was  increased  from 
$1,000,000  to  $20,000,000;  and  an  issue  of  bonds  ija  the  amoimt  of 
$45,000,000  was  authorized. 

Although  the  merger  of  these  properties  included  some  11  sub- 
companies  holding  the  ore,  coal,  and  other  property  at  a  large  capi- 
talization of  about  $17,000,000,  nevertheless  the  Keport  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  (pp.  282-286)  points  out  that  there  were 
many  overvaluations  and  very  high  valuations  in  calculating  the 
worth  of  these  properties,  and  finally  on  page  286  says : 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  prices  paid  by  tfie  Steel  Ck)iporation 
for  both  the  coal  and  the  iron-ore  properties  were  considerably  in  excess  of  a 
fair  valuation  at  the  time  of  the  transfer.  The  real  significance  of  the  trans- 
action seems  to  be  that  the  steel  corporation  desired  to  eliminate  the  compe- 
tition of  certain  influential  interests  back  of  the  Union  concern,  particularly 
that  of  Mr.  Frick,  and  that  the  amount  necessary  to  induce  these  owners  to 
retire  from  such  competition  was,  in  eCtect,  charged  against  the  ore  and 
coal    •    •    ♦. 

The  truth  of  this  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  since  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  held  this  property  and  for  a  number 
of  years  it  has  not  paid  the  interest  on  its  bonds,  the  deficit  being 
from  $500,000  to  $2,000,000  in  some  years  and  aggre^ting  over 
$9,000,000  in  nine  years  (see  Exhibit  18c),  and  this  failure  to  pay, 
it  seems,  was  not  upon  the  whole  $45,000,000,  but  considerably  less 
(see  p.  282,  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  Steel  In- 
dustry, pt.  i,  July  1, 1911),  the  published  reports  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  showing  that  only  about  $36,000,000  of  these  bonds 
were  ever  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  although  it  also 
appears  that  in  1905  (Union  Steel  Co.,  minutes  of  board  of  directors, 
Sept.  26,  1905)  that  the  Union  Steel  Co.  issued  $3,874,000  of  bonds 
in  addition  to  those  theretofore  issued. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Union  Steel  Co.  property  was  really  aimed  at  eliminat- 
ing competition  is  strengthened  by  the  evidence  stated  above,  and  will 
be  further  supported  by  further  evidence.  In  this  connection,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  buying  of  these  properties  did  not  add  to  the 
ofRcieiicy  of  the  organization  of  the  steel  company  nearly  as  much  as 
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would  have  been  added  by  the  expenditure  of  an  equal  amount  of 
money  for  new  construction. 

The  answer  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  the  Government  suit  denies 
the  intention  to  eliminate  competition  in  acquiring  this  property, 
but  admits  that  the  production  of  the  Shaxon  Steel  Co.  was  small, 
and  that  the  capacity  of  the  Union  Steel  Co.,  after  the  mi^gar  of  the 
Sharon  Steel  Co.  in  November,  1902,  was  180,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
(as  against  7,802,812  tons  production  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  1902, 
Report  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  p.  360)  and  350,000  tons 
of  steel  ingots  (as  against  9,743,918  tons  production  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  1902,  Beport  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  p.  360). 
(See  above  in  relation  to  imderproduction  of  pig  iron,  par.  8, 
subd«  C.) 

Comparing  the  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  manufac- 
turing property  devoted  to  the  production  of  7,802,812  tons  of  pig 
iron  and  of  9,743,918  tons  of  steel  ingots  with  the  cost  of  the  Union- 
Sharon  prop^ies,  to  wit,  $30,860,501  and  the  guaranty  of  $45,000,000 
of  bonds  (after  deducting  a  fair  valuation  for  coke,  ore  leases,  and 
fee  holdings  and  transportation  companies),  it  is  believed  that  the 
result  will  justify  the  conclusion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions set  forth  above  (report,  pp.  282-286). 

A  comparison  of  this  amount  of  $75,860,501  paid  and  guaranteed 
for  the  Union-Sharon  properties,  with  the  valuation  of  the  property 
of  the  seven  large  so-called  independent  steel  concerns  four  years 
later,  in  1907,  is  illuminating.    These  were  as  follows : 

Bethlehem $44, 450,  881 

Cambria 46, 281, 892 

Ck>lorado 41, 919, 448 

Jones  &  Laughlin  (capital  and  bonds) 45,000,000 

Lackawanna 65, 647, 388 

Pennecrlvania 25, 377, 147 

Bepnblic 53, 092. 153 

The  Commissioner  of  Corporation  (report,  July  1,  1911)  refers  to 
this  matter  further,  as  follows  (pp.  252-254) : 

The  acquisition  of  this  company  (Union  Steel  Go.)t  which,  as  stated  above, 
had  just  absorbed  the  Sharon  Steel  Go.  and  the  old  Union  Steel  Ck).,  is  im- 
IK)rtant  not  only  on  account  of  its  large  production,  but  also  because  both  the 
constituent  companies  had  been  organized  by  individuals  who  had  previously 
been  in  the  steel  business,  but  who  had  sold  out  their  properties  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  various  consolidations  which  later  constituted  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  This  purchase,  moreover,  was  of  particular  interest  because 
the  Union  and  Sharon  Steel  companies  were  exceptionally  aggressive  com- 
petitors, with  strong  financial  backing. 

After  reviewing  the  capacity  of  the  Sharon  Co.,  the  report  con- 
tinues (p.  258) : 

It  wUl  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  company's  operations  were  of  a  character 
to  bring  it  into  sharp  competition  with  the  United  States  Steel  (Corporation.    It 
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should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  company  had  taken  important  steps  towoid 
securing  a  supply  of  raw  materials.    •    •    • 

After  reviewing  the  capacity  of  the  old  Union  Steel  Co.,  continues 
(p.  264): 

Among  other  influential  interests  back  of  the  concern  was  H.  C.  iSrick.  Mr. 
Ft^  at  this  time  was  also  a  director  in  the  United  States  Steel  Oolrpraetion. 

Merger  of  UnUm  and  Sharon  oonoems, — ^The  strong  backing  of  the  Union 
Steel  Ck).,  together  with  its  extensive  operations,  made  it  an  important  com- 
I)etitor  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Its  operations  assumed  still 
greater  significance  when,  toward  the  end  of  November,  19Q2,  announconent 
was  made  of  the  merger  of  the  company  and  the  Sharon  Steel  Go.,  under  the 
name  of  the  Union  Steel  Co.,  to  be  capitalized  at  about  $50,000,000,  thus  form- 
ing the  largest  consolidation  in  the  steel  industry  proper  which  had  been  effected 
since  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  itself. 

Plans  for  increasing  capacity  and  for  building  a  railroad  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Connellsville  district  also  referred  to  (p.  264) : 

These  plans  for  the  merger  of  the  Sharon  and  Union  companies  had  hardly 
been  completed,  however,  before  the  further  announcement  was  made  (in  the 
latter  part  of  November,  1902)  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  had 
purchased  the  entire  property.    •    •    ♦ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principal  motive  of  the  Steel  Corporation  was 
to  prevent  the  competition  which  the  rapidly  extoiding  operations  of  the  Union 
concern  foreshadowed,  and  especially  to  eliminate  the  rivalry  of  Mr.  Frick. 

These  interests  were  disabled  from  competition  by  paragraphs  9 
and  10  of  the  agreement  set  forth  above,  and  by  paragraph  11  stipu* 
lated  that  they  owned  no  ore  except  that  held  by  the  Union-Sharon 
concerns  then  conveyed  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In 
consideration  of  this  agreement  and  stipulation,  inter  alia,  there  was 
paid  and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  the  huge 
sum  mentioned  above. 

in.  The  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co.  is  referred  to  in  the  minutes  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Steel  Corporation  (July  80,  1901)  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Converse  stated  that  it  is  the  only  real  live  competitor  the  National  Tube 
Co.  has,  and  that  between  the  two  companies  all  the  patents  for  seamless  tub- 
ing  manufactured  are  owned. 

Mr.  Converse  was  and  had  been  a  director  of  the  National  Tube 
Co.  and  was  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the  tube 
business.  In  the  minutes  of  the  executive  conmiittee  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  (Apr.  20,  1901),  it  appears  that  the  president  stated 
that  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  had  a  contract  with  the  Shelby  Tube 
Co.  to  supply  it  with  steel,  and  that  it  was  very  favorable  to 
the  Carnegie  Co.,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  company  could  so  arrange 
the  price  of  steel  that  it  would  be  rather  diflicult  for  the  Shelby  Co. 
to  continue  in  business ;  and  Mr.  Converse  stated  the  National  Co.  and 
the  Shelby  Co.  are  the  only  concerns  making  seamless  tubing. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
(Apr.  24,  1901),  it  appears  that  the  president  reported  that  he  had 
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had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Miller,  of  the  Shelby  Tube  Co.,  and  ex- 
pects to  receive  from  him  a  statement  covering  the  last  six  months, 
showing  shipments  of  iron  and  amount  of  orders  on  the  books.  Mr. 
Miller's  statement  will  be  furnished  to  Mr.  Schwab  by  the  National 
Tube  Co.  It  was  suggested  that  some  arrangement  could  be  made 
with  Mr.  Miller,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  prices,  and  that  some 
prices  now  could  be  advanced  by  both  companies. 

In  the  testimony  (vol.  28,  p.  1689),  there  appears  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, April  80, 1901 : 

The  president  reported  in  a  general  way  the  result  of  an  interview  had  with 
Mr.  Miller,  of  the  Shelby  Tube  Co.  Mr.  Schwab  believes  it  is  not  at  present 
feasible  to  make  any  division  of  the  business  of  the  National  and  Shelby  Tube 
Goa  Upon  the  question  of  the  acquisition  of  the  property  of  that  company,  the 
president  stated  that  the  stock  outstanding  amounted  to  $8,000*000  of  common 
and  16,000,000  preferred  stock.  He  also  gave  figures  showing  the  business 
transacted  by  the  Shelby  Co.  He  is  impressed  with  Its  earning  capacity,  and 
believes  that  under  our  control  it  would  net  about  60  per  cent  He  rather 
thinks  that  the  whole  property  could  be  purchased  for  about  $3,600,000.  Mr. 
Converse  stated  that  it  Is  the  only  real  live  competitor  the  National  Tube  Co. 
has,  and  that  betwe^i  the  two  companies  all  the  patents  for  seamless  tubing 
manufacture  are  owned.  The  president  suggested  that  if  the  purchase  is  made 
it  might  be  done  by  giving  stock  of  the  .United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  ex- 
change for  stock  of  the  Shelby  Co.,  and  he  would  propose  one  share  of  preferred 
stock  for  two  shares  of  preferred  Shelby  stock ;  one  share  of  conmion  stock  for 
five  shares  of  Shelby  common  stock.  Mr.  Converse  estimated  that  the  properties 
of  the  Shelby  Tube  Co.  had  cost  about  $4,000,000,  and  thinks  very  well  of  such 
a  purchase  if  it  can  be  made  at  a  price  named  by  the  president  and  effected 
through  exchange  of  the  stock.  The  chairman  suggested  that  the  president  of 
this  company  take  up  the  matter  again  with  the  Shelby  people  simply  on  the 
basis  of  an  intermediary  with  the  intimation  that  the  president  does  not  know 
what  can  be  done,  but  will  see,  etc.  Mr.  Converse  stated  that  if  Mr.  Schwab 
can  effect  such  a  deal,  it  is  a  very  good  one,  and  that  this  conmiittee  should 
then  recommend  it  to  the  finance  committee.  The  president  stated  that  he 
would  have  another  interview  with  Mr.  Miller  on  the  lines  of  the  above  and 
would  report  later. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
(May  20,  1902),  it  was  stated  that  the  Shelby  Tube  Co.  should  run 
over  100,000  every  month — 

besides  protecting  the  National  Tube  Co.  Mr.  Heame  and  Mr.  Schiller  report 
very  favorably  on  that  proposition. 

In  the  answer  of  the  Steel  Corporation  (p.  23),  after  referring  to 
the  indifferent  success  of  the  National  Tube  Co.  in  the  attempt  to 
manufacture  under  one  of  its  patents  and  the  worthlessness  of  an- 
other patent,  it  states : 

That  the  only  patent  which  proved  to  be  successful  was  owned  by  the  Shelby 
Co.  and  employed  by  it  in  the  manufacture  of  its  product  of  seamless  tubes; 
that  it  ¥ras  the  desire  of  the  Steel  Corporation  to  manufacture  seamless  tubes 
for  its  customers,  and  in  order  to  acquire  the  facilities  for  so  doing,  it  nego- 
tiated with  the  owners  of  the  Shelby  Co.  for  the  purchase  of  its  plant  and 
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patents,  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  the  stoclc  of  this  company,  as  stated 
in  the  petition. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  ans\*^er  of  the  Steel 
CSorporation  admits  in  effect  (p.  8)  that  in  1899  the  relative  produc- 
tion of  tubular  products  controlled  by  the  National  Tube  Co.  was  72 
per  cent;  and  the  GoTemment's  bill  of  complaint  alleges  that  the 
Shelby  Co.  produced  about  90  per  cent  of  the  products  which  were 
produced  in  its  lines  in  the  United  States  (p.  26). 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  (p.  167)  the 
value  of  the  tangible  assets  of  the  Shelby  Tube  Co.  is  given  as 
$2,791,000,  and  at  page  145  it  is  stated  that  $2,898,900  "  may  fairly 
be  said  to  represent  the  approximate  cost  of  the  Shelby  Steel  Tube 
property  to  the  Steel  Corporation,  reduced  to  a  cash  basis." 

And  it  is  also  stated : 

Through  the  acqnisition  of  this  concern,  the  Steel  Corporation  estabUshed  its 
supremacy  in  the  seamless  tubing  branch  of  the  steel  industry  (p.  145). 

(C)  A  number  of  concerns  in  the  steel  business  and  allied  lines 
were  acquired  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  for  the  acquisition  of  whidi 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  persuasive  explanation,  such  as  the 
increase  of  the  eflSciency  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and,  in  fact,  no 
reasonable  explanation  except  the  visible  consequence  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  plants,  to  wit,  the  removal  of  such  concerns  from  the 
independent  field. 

1.  The  Troy  Steel  Products  Co, — In  the  minutes  of  the  directors 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  of  January  6,  1903, 

A  memorandum  agreement  was  approved  dated  December  24,  1902,  with 
A.  C.  Bedford,  representing  John  D.  Rockefeller,  H.  H.  Rogers,  and  others, 
being  the  owners  of  a  majority  of  the  securities  of  the  Troy  Steel  Products  Co., 
which  company  is  the  owner  of  the  plant  known  as  the  Troy  steel  plant,  not 
less  than  a  majority  interest  to  be  purchased  for  the  sum  of  $1,100,000,  payable 
either  In  cash  or  In  the  proposed  second  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds. 

The  finance  committee  was  authorized  to  determine  the  final  disposition  of 
the  securities  or  the  property  of  the  said  Troy  steel  plant,  and  whether  the 
same  shall  be  vested  in  one  of  the  subsidiary  companies ;  and  if  so,  which  one. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  (p.  289)  it  is 
said: 

The  price  paid  for  this  concern  was  $1,100,000.  The  company  had  been  un- 
successful, and,  in  fact,  had  been  sold  und^  reorganization  in  Au^st,  1896. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  and  H.  H.  Rogers,  both  of  whom  were  at  that  time  directors 
in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  were  interested  in  the  Troy  Steel  Piod- 
nets  Co.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  connection  with  the  two  con- 
cerns had  any  influence  upon  the  purchase  or  upon  the  price  paid,  but  it  is 
proi)er  to  repeat  that  the  plant  had  been  idle  for  several  yelLrs  prior  to  this 
transfer,  and  that  it  was  never  operated  by  the*  Steel  Oorporatlon.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  the  stockholders  of  the  Steel  Corporation  wfere  spe- 
cifically advised  of  the  connection  of  these  directors  with  the  Troy  concern  In 
a  notice  of  a  meeting  at  which  this  transaction  was  submitted  to  them,  and 
they  approved  of  the  purchase. 
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In  the  minutes  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  (directors,  Jan.  22. 
1896),  it  appears  that  the  securities  of  the  Troy  Steel  Co.,  being 
the  first  mortage  bonds,  $20,000,  and  certificates  of  debentures, 
$4,526.76,  which  were  in  settlement  of  our  claim  against  the  Troy 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.  for  $6,526.76,  were  examined  by  the  members  of  the 
board  and  approved. 

The  Troy  Steel  Products  Co.  was  the  successor  of  the  Troy  Steel  & 
Iron  Co.  (Beport  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  265).  It  is  said 
in  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  (p.  289) : 

The  comt^any  was  tinsuccessfal,  and  in  August,  1895,  was  sold  to  a  reor- 
ganization committee.  In  1896  the  steel  works  were  removed  to  Breaker 
Iidand ;  the  capacity  of  the  plant  at  this  time  was  about  200,000  tons  of  slabs 
and  Bkelp  per  annum.  After  this  transfer  of  the  steel  works,  however,  the 
plant  was  operated  only  a  few  months. 

The  purchase  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  made  in  1002; 
♦  *  ♦  the  plant  was  never  operated  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  steel  works 
were  dismantled  in  1907.  The  blooming  mill  was  removed  to  the  South  Chicago 
works  of  the  ininols  Steel  Co.,  and  the  blast  furnaces  were  then  standing  idle. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
(Nov.  18, 1901),  the  following  appears: 

The  Troy  Iron  k  Steel  Co. — On  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  ownership 
of  this  company  would  be  advantageous  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
the  president  stated  that  he  does  not  belie^^e  it  Is  of  any  value  to  us.  Mr. 
OonverBe  said  that  the  Carnegie  people  can  deliver  material  on  the  docks  of 
the  Troy  Co.  not  only  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  there  but  at  a  good  profit. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  president  be 
requested  to  decline  to  entertain  the  proposition  concerning  the  Troy  property. 

According  to  the  minutes  of  the  finance  committee,  August  26, 1902 
(Mr.  Perkins  in  the  chair),  it  appears  that  the  Troy  plant  at  Breaker 
Island  is  to  be  purchased  at  not  exceeding  $1,000,000;  and  in  the 
minutes  of  the  finance  committee,  December  9, 1902  (Mr.  Perkins  in 
the  chair),  the  purchase  of  the  Troy  Steel  Co.  for  $1,100,X)00  wfis 
approved.  In  the  minutes  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  direc- 
tors of  March  20, 1906,  the  following  appears  : 

Absorption  of  Troy  Steel  Products  deficit. 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  officers  of  this  company  in  arranging  for  the 
absorption  in  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  this  company,  as  of  December  30, 
1905,  of  the  net  operating  deficit  for  1905  (amounting  to  $17,028.69)  of  the  Troy 
Steel  Products  Co.,  this  company  being  the  beneficial  owner  of  said  company's 
capital  stock,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  in  all  respects  ratified  and  approved. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  directors,  March 
10,  1903,  it  is  stated  that  the  shortage  of  coke  makes  it  impossible 
at  present  to  operate  the  Troy  plant. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
April  21, 1903,  it  is  stated  that  the  chairman  said  that  when  we  were 
urged  to  buy  this  property  the  conditions  were  quite  different  from 
what  they  are  at  the  present  time;  that  a  special  committee  had  re- 
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ported  a  certain  value  to  this  property  and  a  certain  cost  of  produc- 
tion ;  that  the  conditions  have  changed  at  the  present  time ;  and  that 
he  does  not  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  go  ahead  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  plants  at  Worcester  and  Penpoyd. 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  (pp.  255-256,  289),  partially  extracted  above,  which 
show  that  the  plant  was  only  operated  a  few  months  after  the  trans- 
fer of  the  ownership  in  1896;  that  the  company  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful; that  the  Steel  Corporation  never  operated  the  plant;  and  that, 
as  appears  in  the  Frick  Co.  minutes,  the  securities  were  transferred 
to  the  Frick  Co.  for  its  claim  against  the  Troy  concern,  and  also 
to  the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  November  18,  1901,  just 
quoted. 

Upon  the  facts  above  stated,  it  is  clear  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
Troy  plant  did  not  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Steel  Corporation's 
organization,  and  the  only  discernible  result  of  the  acquisition  was 
to  displace  independent  ownership  and  control  by  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  at  a  cost  of  $107,291.70  in  cash  and 
a  note  dated  January  1, 1906,  for  $1,100,000,  payable  in  cash  or  sec- 
ond-mortgage bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  during 
the  year  1908,  bearing  5  per  cent  interest  (minutes  of  the  directors 
of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  Feb.  17, 1903),  and  the  assumption 
of  a  net  operating  deficit  by  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of 
$17,028.69  in  March,  1906.  Assuming  that  this  money  was  not  use- 
lessly expended,  the  only  return  received  for  it  appears  to  be  the 
removal  of  the  Troy  concern  from  the  control  of  outside  and  prob- 
ably competing  owners. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  was  not  only  a  possible  competitor,  but  had 

declared,  through  Mr.  Rogers,  its  purpose  of  constructing  its  own 

pipe  mills.    At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  July  16, 1902 

(United  States  Steel  Corporation),  it  appears — 

that  Mr.  Rogers  had  stated  that  his  company  would  construct  its  own  pipe 
mills  if  arrangements  satisfactory  to  his  company  could  not  be  made  with  as. 

And  it  appears  that  a  year  before,  on  April  80, 1901,  a  subsidiary 
company  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  i.  e.,  the  National  Transit  Co., 
received  a  lower  price  from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Bope,  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  said,  referring  to  this : 

Personally,  I  think  these  prices  are  too  low,  but  knowing  the  connection  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  with  the  new  organisation,  and  that  it  is  the  wish  of 
President  Schwab  that  these  people  be  properly  treated,  I  think  some  conces- 
sions should  be  made  to  Mr.  Arnold, 

(who  represented  the  National  Transit  Co.) ;  and  a  price  of  1.60  cents 
was  given  to  the  National  Transit  Co. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Troy  plant  had  a  capac- 
ity in  1896  of  "  about  200,000  tons  of  slabs  and  skelp."  This  pro- 
duction was  suited  for  pipe  manufacture. 
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Certain  dates  in  connection  with  the  dealings  with  the  Troy 
concern  are  significant,  viz : 

November  18,  1901,  it  appeared  that  the  executive  committee  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  did  not  consider  the  property 
advantageous  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  it  is  said : 

On  tbe  quefltion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ownership  of  this  property  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  president  stated 
that  he  does  not  believe  It  la  of  any  value  to  us.  Mr.  Ckmverse  said  that  the 
GanMgle  people  can  deliver  material  on  the  wharf  of  the  Troy  company,  not 
only  cheaper  than  It  can  be  made  there,  but  at  a  good  profit. 

On  motion  duly  seconded  It  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  president  be 
requested  to  decline  to  entertain  the  proposition  concerning  the  Troy  property. 

July  15,  1902,  it  appears  Mr.  Rogers  had  stated  that  his  company 
would  construct  its  own  pipe  mills  if  arrangements  satisfactory  to  his 
company  could  not  be  made  with  us.  (U.  S.  S.  C.  executive  com- 
mittee, July  15, 1902.) 

July  15,  1902,  the  executive  committee  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  approved  the  sale  of  plates  for  a  period,  at  5  per  cent 
below  prevailing  prices,  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

September  28,  1902,  National  Tube  Co.  has  a  stock  of  40,000  tons 
of  merchant  pipe  on  hand,  25,000  tons  more  than  last  year — 

and  that  up  to  the  last  three  years  they  have  not  been  after  the  outside  com- 
petitors, but  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  tube  company  a  plan  of  action  was 
formulated  In  such  a  way  as  to  glye  the  tube  company  a  caU  on  the  business ; 
they  could  let  It  go,  if  necessary,  or  take  the  business  If  they  wanted  to  do  so. 
Outside  of  that,  their  i)osltlon  for  this  time  of  year  Is  vfery  good.  (Executive 
committee.  United  States  Steel  Corporation.) 

August  26, 1902,  it  appears  that  the  Troy  plant  is  to  be  purchased 
at  not  exceeding  $1,000,000.  (Finance  committee.  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.) 

December  9,  1902,  purchase  of  Troy  Steel  Plant  for  $1,100,000 
approved.     (Finance  committee.  United  States  Steel  Corporation.) 

February  17,  1903,  Troy  plant  bought  by  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.  for  $107,291.70  in  cash  and  note  for  $1,100,000  at  5  per  cent, 
payable  in  1908. 

Troy  steel  plant  was  never  operated  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  had  not  been  operated  for  about  five  years  before 
the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  (Report  of 
Conotmissioner  of  Corporations  on  Steel  Industry,  July  1,  1911, 
p.  289.) 

March  20,  1906,  operating  deficit,  $17,028.69,  was  assumed  by  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

The  plant  was  dismantled  in  1907  and  part  of  the  machinery 
removed  to  Chicago.  (See  report  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations, 
supra.) 
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6.  Plants  bought  or  acquired  and  not  operated,  or,  for  which  after 
such  acquisition,  new  and  better  plants  were  substituted. 

I.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  the  National  Tube  Co.,  as  well  as 
the  American  Bridge  Co.,  discontinued  the  operation  of  a  large 
number  of  plants  shown  in  the  statement  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  submitted  with  my  letter  of  December  4,  1911,  wherein 
it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  them  are  said  to  be  of  great  age  and 
generally  unfit  for  operation  within  varying  periods  after  the  ac- 
quisition of  them  by  the  companies  that  held  them,  and  the  subse- 
quent acquisition  of  control  thereof  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

II.  A  number  of  plants,  referred  to  below,  were  bought  by  the 
American  Bridge  Co.  for  a  very  large  consideration,  and  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  thereafter  a  considerable  number  of  these 
plants  discontinued  operation,  were  dismantled,  leased,  or  sold,  or 
were  not  operated  by  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Within  a  comparatively  short  time  after  acquiring  the  independent 
plants  named  below  for  the  very  large  consideration  paid  for  them, 
the  Steel  Corporation  planned  and  started  the  construction  of  new 
plants,  making  large  additional  expenditures  for  such  new  plants. 
(See  minutes,  directors  American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Feb.  21, 
1901;  Oct.  29,  1902;  and  Dec.  18,  1902.) 

If  it  shall  be  claimed  that  it  was  cheaper  for  the  Steel  ^Corporation 
to  acquire  the  old  machinery  and  the  tangible  assets  of  the  formerly 
independent  concerns  controlled  by  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  rather 
than  immediately  to  build  new  plants,  such  fact  undoubtedly  supplies 
a  reason  for  acquiring  these  existing  plants  before  constructing  new 
plants  to  take  their  places.  But  if — as  seems  to  be  the  case — ^a  large 
part  of  the  money  paid  for  these  old  existing  plants  was  paid  for  the 
good  will  of  such  plants,  and  also  the  expected  combination  or  merger 
value  (aside  from  the  value  of  the  old  machinery  and  tangible  assets 
combined  together)  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  acquisition  of  the  control  of  these  existing  plants, 
which  were  in  such  shape  as  to  justify  their  discontinuance  within  a 
few  years,  had  no  cause  or  reason,  except  the  purpose  to  take  them 
out  of  independent  control.  In  other  words,  the  plan  and  purpose 
of  establishing  large  new  plants,' concentrating  a  large  capacity  in 
each  of  them,  could  not  have  been  aided  by  the  purdiase  of  the 
machinery  and  assets  of  smaller  and  older  plants  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  tiie  country,  which  were  in  such  condition  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  discontinue  them  within  a  short  time  after  they  were 
purchased. 
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The  intention  of  the  organizers  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.  of  New- 
Jersey  in  contracting  to  obtain  control  of  the  36  concerns  named  in 
the  minutes  of  the  directors  of  that  company  dated  May  4,  1900,  and 
the  intention  of  those  in  control  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion in  subsequently  absorbing  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  is  greatly 
illuminated  by  the  eighth  paragraph  of  the  contract  between  the 
American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey  and  I.  Gifford  Ladd,  approved 
May  4, 1900  (Min.  Dir.  Am.  B.  Co.  N.  J.),  which  reads  as  follows: 

Eighth.  The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  to  procure  and  to  deliver 
to  the  Bridge  Ck).  proper  agreements  in  writing  and  in  form  acceptable  to  the 
Bridge  Co.,  executed  by  himself  and  the  persons  formerly  connected  as  owners 
or  stockholders  with  the  plants  sold  and  transferred  to  the  Bridge  Go.  hereunder 
who  may  be  designated  by  the  Bridge  Co.  within  10  days  from  the  dates  as  of 
which  possession  of  said  plants,  respectively,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Bridge 
Co.,  to  the  effect  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  and  said  persons,  respec- 
tively, will  not  during  the  period  of  20  years,  directly  or  indirectly,  without  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  Bridge  Co.,  engage  or  be  interested  in  the  business  of 
bridge  building  or  manufacturing  or  selling  structural  Iron  and  steel,  either  indi- 
vidually or  as  copartners  in  any  firm,  or  as  agents  for  others,  or  as  officers, 
directors,  or  stockholders  of  any  corporation  or  association  other  than  the 
Bridge  Co.  or  its  successors,  in  any  State,  District,  or  Territory  of  the  Unite<^ 
States  or  any  of  its  possessions,  except  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  by  obtaining  control  of  the 
American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  got  the  power  to  enforce  this 
contract  for  20  years,  excluding  from  competition  all  of  the  individ- 
uals connected  as  owners  or  stockholders  with  the  36  odd  concerns 
absorbed  by  the  American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey  who  signed  this 
contract. 

It  appears  also  that  on  May  81,  1911,  Mr.  Roberts,  formerly  in 
the  structural-steel  business  in  the  Pencoyd  Works  and  considered  by 
Mr.  Gary  as  an  expert  in  all  lines  of  steel  manufacture  (3-107),  said 
that  the  bridge  companies  outside  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  as 
they  were  not  combined  together,  ^'  did  not  amount  to  much  in  a 
competitive  way  "  (U.  S.  S.  C,  Ex.  Com.  Min.,  May  13,  1901),  and 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Conger  to  combine  them  was  not  encouraged  (id.. 
May  6  and  May  13,1901). 

(A)  Plants  acquired. — ^Arrangements  were  made  by  the  American 
Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey  in  May,  1900^  to  acquire  a  large  number  of 
plants,  some  of  which  were  the  following: 

Edge  Moor  Bridge  Worlds. 

Post  &  McCord. 

Berlin  Iron  Bridge  Ck>. 

Groton  Bridge  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Lassig  Bridge  k  Iron  Works. 

Buffalo  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

The  New  Columbus  Bridge  Co. 
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Pittsburg  Bridge  Co. 

Melton  &  Buchanan  Co. 

The  Lafayette  Bridge  Co. 

The  Gillett-Herzog  Manufacturing  Co. 

Elmira  Bridge  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Co. 

Youngstown  Bridge  Co. 

Koken  Iron  Worlca 

The  Union  Bridge  Co. 

The  A.  &  P.  Roberts  Pencoyd  Works. 

The  American  Bridge  Works. 

The  Rochester  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

The  Hilton  Bridge  Construction  Co. 

Detroit  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

The  Keystone  Bridge  Works — Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

Schultz  Bridge  Co. 

J.  G.  Wagner  Co. 

Schiffler  Bridge  Co. 

The  Horseheads  Bridge  Co. 

And  also  of  the — 

American  Bridge  Works,  located  at  Chicago,  111. 

The  Bellefonta^e  Bridge  Co. 

Canton  Bridge  Co. 

Chicago  Bridge  do. 

J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell. 

King  Bridge  Go. 

New  Jersey  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Passaic  Rolling  Mill. 

Penn  Bridge  Co. 

Pittsburg  Bridge  Co. 

Toledo  Bridge  Co. 

Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

(See  minutes  directors  American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  May, 
1900.) 

(B)  Valuation  and  consideration  paid  for  various  plants, — ^In  the 
minutes  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  directors,  May  4,  1900,  it 
appears  that — 

The  committee  on  the  purchase  of  the  properties  offered  for  sale  by  Mr.  Ladd 
presented  the  report  of  the  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  E.  H.  McOord, 
Frank  Conger,  Charles  M.  Jarvls,  and  F.  M.  Wyant,  four  gentlemen  of  reputa- 
tion and  ability,  and  great  experience  in  the  bridge-building  and  structural-Iron 
business,  and  that  the  said  committee  has  received  from  them  the  following 
report  as  to  the  value  of  said  plants. 

(Here  follows  a  list  of  plants  referred  to  above,  Nos.  1  to  85.  See 
list,  pp.  4167-4168,  minutes  of  American  Bridge  Co.) 

We  are  familiar  with  the  foregoing  properties  of  plants  and  Uie  buaineflB 
which  has  been  carried  on  therein.  We  are  of  opinion  that  no  more  desirable 
or  more  modem  or  highly  equipped'  plants  could  be  purchased  by  your  company 
in  connection  with  its  proposed  business.    We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  as 
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onr  opinion  of  their  collective  value  that  the  said  plants,  exclusive  of  materials, 
sapplies,  and  contracts,  are  worth  at  least  the  sum  of  $61,000,000. 

We  haye  read  the  report  of  Mr.  Stephen  Little  to  Mr.  I.  Gilford  Ladd,  dated 
tliiB  day,  concerning  the  earnings  of  certain  plants  referred  to  in  said  report  and 
the  business  transacted  therein,  and  of  the  usual  profits  in  the  business.  We 
beg  to  state  that  we  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Little's  conclusion  that  the  net  manu- 
facturing profits  of  such  plants  that  he  enumerates  for  the  year  1900  should  be 
upward  of  $6,000,000. 

Yours,  truly,  Frank  Ck)NGEB. 

F.  M.  Wtant. 

Wm.  H.  McCk>BO. 

Chas.  M.  Jabvis. 

It  was  agreed  to  issue  for  35  of  the  plants  referred  to  above 
$20,499,000  par  value  preferred  stock  and  $84^999,000  par  value  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  together  with  the  sum  of 
$5,500,000  in  cash. 

The  conmiittee  further  reported  that  these  plants,  works,  and 
properties,  and  shares  of  stocks  and  bonds  were  in  their  opinion 
necessaiy  for  the  objects  and  business  of  the  company  and  were  fully 
worth  (exclusive  of  supplies,  materials,  and  contracts)  the  pro- 
posed purchase  price  of  $60,098,000,  and  they  reconmiended  that  Mr. 
Ladd's  proposition  be  accepted  and  that  said  agreement  be  entered 
into  for  carrying  out  the  agreement  for  the  purchase ;  and  a  resolution 
adopting  these  views  of  the  committee  and  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase was  carried.  (Minutes  directors  American  Bridge  Co.,  May  4, 
1900.) 

It  appears  by  the  minutes  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  May  10, 
1900,  that  Mr.  Ladd  found  himself  unable  to  deliver  certain  proper- 
ties, to  wit,  the  plants  of  the  Bellefontaine  Bridge  Co.,  Canton 
Bridge  Co.,  Chicago  Bridge  Co.,  J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell,  King  Bridge 
Co.,  New  Jersey  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Passaic  Boiling  Mill  Co.,  the  Penn 
Bridge  Co.,  Toledo  Bridge  Co.,  and  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co., 
and  that  a  committee  as  appraisers,  consisting  of  Louis  L.  Stanton, 
Frederick  P.  Yoorhees,  and  Edward  M.  F.  Miller,  determined  that 
$4,772,200  preferred  stock  and  $4,772,200  conunon  stock  should  be 
withheld  from  Mr.  Ladd  on  account  of  the  present  inability  to  deliver 
these  properties. 

Later  Mr.  Ladd  proposed  to  deliver  11,995  shares,  being  the  entire 
capital  stock  (except  the  shares  to  qualify  directors)  in  the  Detroit 
Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  and  1,995  shares,  being  all  the  capital  stock 
(except  shares  to  qualify  directors)  of  the  Koken  Iron  Works,  and 
that  for  these  properties  and  a  large  number  of  plants  named  above 
tbere  was  paid  to  Ladd  the  sum  of  $5,500,000  in  cash  and  certificates 
for  157,268  shares  of  the  preferred  stock  and  802,208  shares  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  directors  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  May 
21,  1900,  it  appears  that  it  was  determined  by  the  appraisers  above 
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named  that  out  of  the  sum  withheld  because  of  the  nondelivery  of 
certain  plants  named  that  $400,000  of  the  preferred  stock  and 
$300,000  of  the  common  stock  should  be  delivered  to  Ladd  upon  the 
delivery  of  the  property  of  the  New  Jersey  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  to  the 
American  Bridge  Co. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  to  pay  certain  sums  for  materials, 
and  so  forth,  connected  with  plants  to  be  transferred  to  the  bridge 
company. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  directors  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  Jan- 
uary 17,  1901,  it  appears  that  there  was  presented  an  agreement  for 
the  purchase  of  1,000  shares  (except  only  a  sufficient  number  to 
qualify  directors)  of  the  Alabama  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

The  purchase  of  2,500  shares,  being  all  the  outstanding  stock  (ex- 
cept sufficient  shares  to  qualify  directors)  of  the  Teredo  Bridge  Co., 
for  the  sum  of  $1,050,000,  payable  as  follows :  $700,000  in  preferred 
stock  and  $850,000  in  common  stock  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  assumption  of  the  debts  of  the  Toledo  company 
was  ratified  and  approved.  A  statement  referred  to  shows  that 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Toledo  Bridge  Co.  was  $250,000,  its  total 
assets  $606,586,  and  unpaid  dividends  $18,375.  (Minutes  directors 
American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Apr.  18, 1901.) 

The  American  Bridge  Co.  subscribed  to  1,000  shares  of  the  Cana- 
dian Bridge  Co.  at  $100  a  share.  (Minutes  of  directors  of  American 
Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  May  16, 1901.) 

The  American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey  leased  the  plants  of  the 
New  Jersey  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  for  an  amoimt  equal  to  50  per  cent  on 
the  dividends  on  the  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  company. 

The  Empire  Bridge  Co.  bought  from  the  American  Bridge  Co.  of 
New  Jersey  its  Albany  plant,  Brooklyn  plant,  Buffalo  plant,  Elmira 
pktnt,  Groton  plant,  Horseheads  plant,  and  Rochester  plant  for 
$2,996,500  par  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Empire  Bridge  Co. 
(See  minutes  directors  American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Oct. 
28,  1901.) 

The  Detroit  Bridge  &  Iron  Works  was  purchased  for  $600,000. 
(Minutes  directors  American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Nov.  12, 
1901.) 

The  Keystone  Bridge  plant  was  acquired  by  the  American  Bridge 
Co.  for  $2,000,000  preferred  stock  and  $1,000,000  of  common  stodc 
(Vpril  23, 1900.    (Carnegie  Co.  Dir.  Min.  Apr.  23, 1900.) 

The  stock  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  including  $31,348,000  of 
preferred  stock  and  $30,946,400  common  stock,  or  $62,294,400  in  all, 
was  exchanged  for  $34,482,800  preferred  and  $32,493,720  common 
stock,  or  $66,976,520  in  all,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation ; 
but  this  capitalization  was  reduced  after  Steel  Corporation  got  the 
property  to  only  $10,000,000. 
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The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  acquired  the  stock  of  the 
American  Bridge  Co.  on  or  about  April  1, 1901.  (See  U.  S.  S.  C  Dir., 
3d  meeting,  Apr.  1, 1901.) 

(C)  Expenditures  for  and  establishment  of  new  plants. — ^The  con- 
solidation of  five  plants  at  Pittsburgh  was  suggested,  according  to 
the  minutes  of  the  directors  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  February 
21, 1901. 

On  October  29,  1902,  it  was  resolved  to  construct  the  Ambridge 
plant  at  Economy,  Pa.,  to  cost  $2,677,000.  (Minutes  directors  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey.) 

In  February,  1903,  the  Gary  and  Ambridge  plants  were  under  con- 
struction, as  is  stated  in  the  statement  made  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  giving  reasons  for  abandonment  of  plants  (see 
my  report  Dec.  4, 1911)  in  connection  with  Schultz  plant. 

(D)  Discontinuance  of  plants. — On  June  20,  1901,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  Groton  plant  be  shut  down  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
consistently  with  the  work  now  in  process  of  manufacture  at  that 
plant.    (Minutes  directors  American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey.) 

On  September  20,  1901,  it  was  resolved  that  the  American  Bridge 
Co.  of  New  Jersey  approve  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Alabama  Bridge 
&  Iron  Co. 

In  October,  1901,  the  Groton  plant  was  abandoned,  and  the  reason 
for  abandonment  given  in  the  statement  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  submitted  with  my  letter  of  December  4,  1911,  to  the 
committee,  was  as  follows:  "Poorly  located  and  costs  too  high  to 
economically  operate." 

As  to  this  Groton  plant,  as  well  as  to  five  others  of  the  plants 
mentioned  below,  the  statement  above  referred  to  presents  the  fol- 
lowing additional  reason  for  abandonment: 

The  tonnage  output  of  these  six  plants,  abandoned  because  they  were  old, 
obsolete  and  no  longer  profitable  to  operate,  was  transferred  to  and  taken  care 
of  by  the  new,  modem,  and  up-to-date  plant  constructed  by  the  company  at 
BSlmira,  N.  Y.  These  six  old  plants  served  largely  central  and  northern  New 
York  State  and  New  England.  Elmira  was  chosen  as  the  point  of  concentra- 
tion, as  nearly  all  raw  steel  from  Pittsburgh  for  above  territory  is  shli^)ed 
through  Elmira.  The  new  plant  at  Elmira  has  a  capacity  of  54,000  gross  tons 
annually. 

The  Groton  plant  is  stated  by  the  Steel  Corporation  to  have  been 
built  in  1880,  and  was  therefore  20  years  old  when  bought  or  acquired 
in  1900  by  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  for  the  consideration,  as  above 
stated,  of  over  $60,000,000,  in  connection  with  the  other  plants  above 
named. 

On  November  11,  1902,  the  sale  of  the  Walker  plant  was  recom- 
mended. (Minutes  executive  committee  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration.) 
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On  December  80, 1902,  the  abandonment  of  the  Bochester  plant  and 
the  sale  of  the  property  at  the  best  price  obtainable  was  recom- 
mended. (Minutes  finance  committee  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion.) 

In  April,  1903,  the  Rochester  plant  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  said  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  to  have  a  tonnage  capacity  of  6,400  tons  at  that 
date,  was  abandoned.  The  reason  given  by  the  Steel  Corporation  is : 
"  Very  old  and  obsolete;  buildings  are  ready  to  fall  down;  could  not 
operate  profitably." 

This  plant  was  also  one  of  the  five  plants  as  to  which  the  explana- 
tion was  made  as  quoted  above  with  relation  to  the  Groton  plant. 

It  is  stated  in  the  statement  by  the  Steel  Corporation  that  the 
Rochester  plant  was  built  in  1872,  and  it  was  therefore  38  years  old 
when  it  was  bought  in  1900. 

On  July  24,  1903,  the  Schultz  plant  fixtures  were  sold  and  plants 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  were  abandoned,  in  conjunction  with 
the  construction  of  the  Economy  plant,  known  as  the  Ambridge  plant, 
at  Economy,  Pa. 

On  September  17,  1903,  it  was  resolved  to  dismantle  the  Albany 
plant,    (Minutes  directors  Empire  Bridge  Co.) 

In  December,  1903,  the  Pittsburgh  plant,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  which  is 
said  by  the  Steel  Corporation  to  have  had  an  annual  tonnage  capacity 
at  that  dat«  of  16,000  tons,  was  abandoned.  The  reason  given  by 
the  Steel  Corporation  as  to  this  plant  and  the  Walker  plant,  aban- 
doned April,  1904,  and  the  Youngstown  plant,  abandoned  May,  1904, 
was: 

These  were  aU  Pittsburgh  district  plants.  All  except  the  Walker  plant  were 
old  and  very  much  run  down,  especiaUy  was  this  the  case  with  the  largest 
one — Keystone.  It  was  of  an  obsolete  type  and  production  cost  excessively  high. 
Instead  of  rebuilding  any  or  all  of  these  plants  it  was  concluded  to  concentrate 
the  output  at  a  single  plant  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  Accordingly  the  Am- 
bridge plant  (near  Pittsburgh)  was  constructed  and  all  ayailable  equipment 
and  f&cilities  of  t^e  old  plants  removed  to  it  The  Anibridge  plant  is  modem 
in  every  particular,  and  has  an  average  capacity  of  200,000  gross  tons  of 
finished  fabricated  material 

It  is  stated  by  the  Steel  Corporation  that  the  Pittsburgh  plant  was 
built  in  1878,  so  that  in  1900,  when  bought  or  acquired  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co.  it  was  22  years  old. 

In  March,  1904,  the  Albany  plant,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  abandoned, 
and  the  reason  stated  in  the  statement  of  the  Steel  Corporation  is: 
^'  Plant  too  small  to  permit  profitable  operation.  Location  and  area 
of  site  preclude  building  on  enlarged  scale.'' 

And  there  was  also  added  the  explanation  which  was  made  in 
reference  to  the  Groton  plant  above. 
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The  Albany  plant  was  built  in  1880,  as  stated  by  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, it  was  therefore  20  years  old  when  bought  or  acquired  by  the 
American  Bridge  Co.  in  1900. 

In  April,  1904,  the  Horseheads  plant,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  was 
abandoned,  and  the  reason  stated  in  the  statement  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration is :  ^^  Very  small  plant ;  too  expensive  to  operate.  Tonnage 
output  taken  care  of  by  new  Ehnira  plant,''  and  the  explanation 
made  with  reference  to  the  Groton  plant  above  was  also  referred  to. 
In  the  statement  of  the  Steel  Corporation  it  appears  that  the  Horse- 
heads plant  was  built  in  1890,  and  i|^as  therefore  10  years  old  when 
bought  or  acquired  by  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

In  April,  1901,  the  Buffalo  plant,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  abandoned, 
and  the  same  reason  for  abandonment  is  set  opposite  this  plant  in  the 
statement  of  the  Steel  Corporation  as  that  given  for  the  Pittsburgh 
plant.  The  Buffalo  plant  was  built,  as  shown  by  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's statement,  in  1893,  and  was  therefore  7  years  old  when  bought 
or  acquired  by  the  American  Bridge  Co.  in  1900. 

In  April,  1904,  the  Walker  plant,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  abandoned, 
and  the  same  reason  for  abandonment  is  shown  in  the  statement  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  as  that  given  for  the  Pittsburgh  plant.  It 
appears  in  the  statement  of  the  Steel  Corporation  that  the  Walker 
plant  was  built  in  1899  and  had  an  annual  tonnage  capacity  at  the 
date  when  abandoned  of  15,000  tons,  and  when  abandoned  was  5 
years  old. 

In  May,  1904,  the  Youngstown  plant,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  was 
abandoned,  and  the  same  reason  for  abandonment  is  set  forth  in  the 
statement  of  the  Steel  Corporation  as  that  given  with  reference  to 
the  Pittsburgh  plant.  It  is  stated  in  the  statement  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  that  the  Youngstown  plant  was  built  in  1889,  and  it 
was  therefore  11  years  old  when  acquired  by  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

In  May,  1904,  the  La  Fayette  plant.  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  was  aban- 
doned. Tlie  reason  for  abandonment  given  in  the  statement  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  is:  '^  These  were  small  highway-bridge  plants; 
they  were  poorly  arranged  and  their  costs  were  high"  (referring 
also  to  the  Columbus  plant,  Columbus,  Ohio).  An  extension  was 
built  to  the  Canton,  Ohio,  plant,  and  the  tonnage  capacity  of  the  two 
plants  were  transferred  to  and  taken  care  of  at  that  point.  In  the 
statement  of  the  Steel  Corporation  it  appears  that  the  La  Fayette 
plant  was  built  in  1891.  It  was  therefore  9  years  old  when  pur- 
chased by  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

In  February,  1905,  the  Keystone  plant,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  aban- 
doned. It  is  stated  in  the  statement  of  the  Steel  Corporation  that  the 
Keystone  plant  was  built  in  1866,  and  it  was  therefore  85  years  old 
when  bought  or  acquired  by  the  American  Bridge  Co. 
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In  February,  1905,  the  Columbus  plant,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  statement  of  the  Steel  Corporation  gives  the  same 
reason  for  abandonment  as  is  stated  above  with  reference  to  the  La 
Fayette  plant.  It  appears  in  said  statement  that  the  Columbus  plant 
was  built  in  1886,  and  it  was  therefore  14  years  old  when  bought  or 
acquired  by  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

In  December,  1907,  the  Athens  plant,  Athens,  N.  Y.,  was  aban- 
doned. The  statement  of  the  Steel  Corporation  gives  the  reason  for 
abandonment  as  follows:  "  Plant  old  and  obsolete;  buildings  danger- 
ous, production  costs  high.  Instead  of  rebuilding  transferred  output 
to  new  Elmira  plant  as  explained,"  and  also  refers  to  the  explanation 
given  above  with  reference  to  the  Groton  plant. 

By  the  said  statement  it  appears  that  the  Athens  plant  was  built  in 
1869,  and  it  was  therefore  81  years  old  when  bought  or  acquired  by 
the  American  Bridge  Co. 

In  March,  1909,  the  Berlin  plant  at  East  Berlin,  Conn.,  was  aban- 
doned. The  statement  of  the  Steel  Corporation  gives  the  same  rea- 
sons for  abandonment  as  those  given  in  connection  with  the  Athens 
and  Groton  plants  above.  By  the  said  statement  it  appears  that  the 
Berlin  plant  was  built  in  1869,  and  was  therefore  81  years  old  when 
bought  or  acquired  by  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

In  February,  1903,  the  Schultz  plant,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  was  said 
to  be  destroyed  by  fire.  By  the  statement  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
it  appears  that  the  Schultz  plant  was  btlilt  in  1856,  and  it  was  there- 
fore 44  years  old  when  bought  or  acquired  by  the  American  Bridge 
Co.,  and  it  stood  entirely  upon  leased  ground.  "  Moreover,  the  ton- 
nage capacity  of  these  plants  was  taken  care  of  by  the  new  plants  at 
Ambridge  and  Gary  which  were  under  construction  at  the  time  of  the 
respective  fires." 

It  also  appears  by  the  said  statement  that  the  Milwaukee  plant  was 
built  in  1875,  and  was  therefore  25  years  old  when  bought  or  acquired 
by  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

On  March  15,  1910,  it  was  resolved  to  sell  the  Alabama  plant  at 
New  Decatur,  Ala.,  for  not  less  than  $14,000.  (Minutes  directors 
American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey.) 

On  March  15, 1910,  it  was  resolved  to  sell  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  plant, 
for  not  less  than  $5,500.  (Minutes  directors  American  Bridge  Co.  of 
New  Jersey.) 

For  this  plant  $1,050,000  had  been  paid  two  months  after  the 
Ambridge  plant  was  planned. 
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7.  In  addition  to  the  plants  acquired  in  the  early  part  of  the 
consolidation  and  those  referred  to  above,  a  number  of  plants  were 
bought  which  were  engaged  in  the  steel  business  and  allied  lines  in 
the  nine  years  of  existence  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Isolatedly  considered,  the  purpose  in  acquiring  independent  con- 
cerns may  be  entirely  colorless,  but  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  other  independent  plants,  admittedly  or  in- 
ferably to  terminate  competition,  the  continued  policy  and  practice 
of  acquiring  control  of  companies  engaged  in  its  own  lines  of 
business  may  be  corroboratory  of  the  conclusion  that  the  intention 
was  to  prevent  competition  of  the  concerns  acquired,  if  not  per  se 
indicative  of  such  intention. 

I.  The  Clairton  Steel  Co.  was  bought  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  for  $1,000,000,  par  value  of  second-mortgage  bonds 
(bought  in  the  open  market  at  $813,850) ,  and  in  addition  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  guaranteed  the  outstanding  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  the  Clairton  Steel  Co.,  the  St.  Clair  Furnace  Co.,  and 
the  St.  Clair  Steel  Co.,  amounting  to  $10,230,000. 

Through  the  acquisition  of  the  Clairton  Steel  Co.  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  obtained  a  contract  from  the  Crucible 
Steel  Co.,  which  formerly  controlled  the  Clairton  Co.,  in  which  the 
Crucible  Co.  agreed  that  the  leading  interests  would  not  engage  in 
competitive  business.  Before  the  acquisition  of  the  Clairton  Steel 
Co.  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  the  Clairton  Co.  made 
steel  billets  for  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  Thus  the  Clairton  Co.,  to 
this  extent  at  least,  competed  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion in  supplying  a  large  customer.  By  the  acquisition  of  the  Clair- 
ton Steel  Co.  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  removed  it  as  a 
competitor  and  transferred  to  itself,  by  the  agreement  above  referred 
to,  the  trade  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  The  contract  provided  that 
.  the  Crucible  Co.  should  get  its  total  requirements  from  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  (See  minutes.  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Mar.  19,  1903 ;  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  directors.  May  2,  1904 ; 
and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  directors.  May  3,  1904.) 

It  is  of  interest  in  considering  the  effect  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Clairton  property  to  note  that  it  was  stated  in  the  minutes  of  the 
directors  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  (July  24,  1905)  that  that  com- 
pany could  build  a  mill  at  Clairton  for  $300,000,  in  60  days,  which 
would  pay  for  itself  in  2  months. 

II.  The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Eailroad  Co.  was  acquired  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  $48,961,208.83,  or,  adding 
cost  of  contruction  work,  November  and  December,  1907,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $49,946,095.57. 

It  was  claimed  great  expense  had  to  be  incurred  to  make  it  profit- 
able; that  its  cost  was  high  (Frick  estimated  the  shares  as  worth 
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65,  whereas  par  was  paid  for  them) ;  that  its  resources  were  unde- 
veloped, and  its  plant  needed  much  improvement;  that  it  had  sold 
rails  to  Harriman  at  less  than  cost;  and,  in  general,  that  its  value 
consisted  greatly  in  its  possibilities,  rather  than  its  actual  .efficiency 
as  a  going  concern.  If  these  claims  be  true,  it  makes  it  still  more 
difficult  to  explain  the  purpose  underlying  its  acquisition,  if,  as 
urged  by  representatives  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  any  .intent  to 
benefit  by  the  removal  of  its  j/ossibilities  from  the  competitive  field 
must  be  excluded  from  the  consideration. 

It  may  not  be  possible  succinctly  to  state  the  true  intention  in 
acquiring  the  Tennessee  company,  in  a  way  which  would  be  admitted 
by  the  men  in  control  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  inasmux^h  as  it 
appears  to'many  experienced  men  who  are  also  disinterested  that  the 
intention  which  impelled  its  acquisition  was  merely  the  desire  to 
bring  imder  the  control  of  the  Steel  Corporation  the  great  possi- 
bilities for  competition  possessed  by  the  Tennessee  company.  The 
consequences  of  the  acquisition  should  and  must  be  held  to  have  been 
Intended,  even  if  the  result  so  deduced  conflicts  with  the  intention 
declared  to  be  in  the  minds  of  those  responsible. 

III.  Wyman  &  Gordon  and  H.  W.  Wyman  were  paid  $25,000  to 
withdraw  from  the  rail  bond  business.  (A.  S.  W.  Co.  Dir.  Min., 
Sept.  9, 1902.) 

rV.  The  Trenton  Iron  Co.  was  acquired  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  (U.  S.  S.  C.  Fin  Com.,  July  5-Sept.  27,  1904).  This 
company  was  said  to  be  listed  in  the  red  book  of  the  Wire  Rope  Asso- 
ciation (10-574),  and  its  plant  consisted  of  a  wire- rod  mill  and  a 
wire  works  for  the  manufacture  of  wire  rope  and  similar  products, 
with  a  yearly  capacity  for  the  rod  mills  of  18,000  gross  tons  (KepcNrt 
Com.  Corp.,  p.  256),  which  company  was  also  alleged  to  have  been  a 
participant  in  the  Wire  Hope  Association  from  January,  1908,  to 
January,  1909  (Government  bill  of  complaint,  pp.  51-52),  and  the 
existence  of  which  association  between  January,  1908,  and  January, 
1909,  was  admitted.  (Answer  United  States  Steel  CorpcM^ation,  pp. 
41-42.) 

Viewing  the  production  and  efficiency  of  this  plant,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations  says  it  was  insignificant  compared  to  other 
acquisitions  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The  Steel  Cor- 
poration nevertheless  considered  the  concern  of  sufficient  importance 
to  acquire  control  of  it  for  $500,000  cash.  (July  6-Sept.  27,  1904, 
U.  S.  S.  a  Fin.  CoHL  Min.) 

V.  The  contract  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Union  Steel  Co.  (whidi 
is  referred  to  above)  was  made  between  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  Messrs.  A.  W.  Mellon,  B.  B.  Mellon,  W.  H.  Donner, 
William  Flinn,  George  W.  Darr,  John  Stevenson,  jr.,  and  J.  P. 
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Whitla,  as  the  vendors,  on  December  15,  1902,  and.  among  other 
things,  after  authorizing  an  issue  of  capital  stock  of  $20,000,000  and 
of  $45,000,000  of  bonds,  provides: 

Tenth.  The  vendors  severally  agree  with  the  steel  company  that  they  respec- 
tively will  not  within  the  United  SUrtes  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  a  period 
of  10  years  from  December  1,  1902,  engage  directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  or  steel  or  articles  made  therefrom  now  manufactured  by  the 
steel  com][yany,  the  production  of  furnace  coke,  or  the  mining  or  production  of 
iron  ore»  except  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  and  State  of  Florida;  excepting, 
however,  from  the  terms  hereof  the  enterprises,  if  any.  In  which  parties  may 
now  respectively  be  engaged. 

And  by  paragraph  11  of  the  agreement  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
individuals  named  have  no  ore  properties  other  than  those  owned  by 
the  Union  and  Sharon  concerns. 

VI.  It  was  seen  that  the  contract  with  the  Crucible  Co.  provides 
that  the  leading  interests  would  not  engage  in  competitive  business, 
and  the  Crucible  Co.  would  take  all  their  requirements  from  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  by  the  contract  between  the 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  April  80,  1904,  the 
Crucible  Co.  in  buying  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  and  Bessemer  and 
basic  billets  agreed : 

Eighth.  It  is  made  a  condition  of  this  contract  that  the  buyers  shall  not  re- 
sell any  of  the  material  furnished  hereunder  without  first  putting  it  through  a 
process  of  manufacture  at  their  works. 

VII.  A  contract  was  also  made  with  Pittsburg  Steel  Co.  by  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  approved  by  the  United  Steel  Corporation  to 
supply  their  entire  supply  of  billets,  etc.  (U.  S.  S.  C.  Fin.  Com.,  Apr. 
11, 1905,  U.  S.  S.  C.  Dir.,  Apr.  26,  1905),  and  contained  a  restrictive 
covenant  similar  to  that  just  quoted  as  to  the  contract  with  the  Cru- 
cible Co. 

VIII.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  paid  $18,500,000  in  its 
stock  for  a  one-sixth  interest,  representing  $421,700  in  the  stock  of 
the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.  The  one-sixth  interest  had  been  held 
by  the  Oliver  &  Snyder  Steel  Co.  This  interest  had  been  held  by 
an  independent  company,  and  its  acquisition  terminated  its  right  to 
mine  this  ore.  This  one-sixth  interest  had  been  held  at  a  much  less 
valuation,  and  in  fact  the  five-sixths  already  owned  was  carried  at 
$2,167,000  on  the  books  of  the  Carnegie  Co.,  as  appeared  by  an  affi- 
davit of  its  auditor,  J.  J.  Campbell.  (See  Kept.  Com.  Corp.,  pp.  114, 
156,  157, 187.) 

IX.  The  concern  controlled  by  Mr.  Oliver  contracted  with  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  through  one  of  its  subsidiaries,  to 
exdiange  its  coke  for  the  Steel  Corporation's  billets,  and  this  contract 
is  said  in  the  minutes  to  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  Oliver  con- 
cern as  a  competitor  in  selling  coke.  (U.  S.  S.  C.  Ex.  Com.,  May 
2, 1901.)  See  also  minute  of  similar  contract  with  Oliver  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  in  minutes  of  directors  of  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  June  27.  1904. 
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X.  The  contract  between  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  ^nd  the  Ameri- 
can Tinplate  Co.  entered  into  in  January,  1899,  and  precluding  com- 
petition between  them  until  after  1903 ;  the  contract  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  to  remain  out  of  the  bridge-building  business ;  the  contract 
of  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Co.  to  pay  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  to  stay 
out  of  the  cotton-tie  business;  the  structiiral-steel  agreement,  whereby 
the  New  Jersey  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  were  paid  $5,000  a  month  to  abstain 
from  making  certain  structural  steel  should  all  be  referrect  to  here, 
because  the  operation  of  these  contracts  has  been  perpetuated  in.  sub- 
stance by  the  consolidation  of  these  concerns.  These  agreements  be- 
tween two  or  more  of  the  concerns  consolidated  into  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  if  we  desire  to 
understand  the  intention  underlying  the  later  acquisitions  of  inter- 
ests in  other  concerns  by  the  various  subsidiary  companies. 

XI.  As  we  saw  above  (par.  6,  Subd.  II),  the  acquisition  of  the 
American  Bridge  Co.  gave  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  the 
benefit  of  enforcing  the  contract  approved  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  thirty-six-odd  bridge  plans  named  in  the  minutes 
of  the  American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey  directors  May  4,  1900, 
which  provided,  among  other  things,  as  follows : 

"  Eighth.  The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  to  procure  and 
to  deliver  to  the  bridge  company  proper  agreements  in  writing  and 
in  form  acceptable  to  the  bridge  company,  executed  by  himself  and 
the  persons  formerly  connected  as  owners  or  stockholders  with  the 
plants  sold  and  transferred  to  the  bridge  company  hereunder,  who 
may  be  designated  by  the  bridge  company,  within  10  days  from  the 
dates  as  of  which  possession  of  said  plants,  respectively,  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  bridge  company,  to  the  effect  that  the  said  party  of  the 
first  part  and  said  persons,  respectively,  will  not,  during  the  period 
of  20  years,  directly  or  indirectly,  without  the  consent  in  writing  of 
the  bridge  company,  engage  or  be  interested  in  the  business  of  bridge 
building  or  manufacturing  or  selling  structural  iron  and  steel,  either 
individually  or  as  copartners  in  any  firm  or  as  agents  for  others,  or 
as  officers,  directors,  or  stockholders  of  any  corporation  or  associa- 
tion other  than  the  bridge  company  or  its  successors,  in  any  State, 
District,  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  its  possessions, 
except  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico." 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  by  obtaining  control  of  the 
American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  got  the  power  to  enforce  this 
contract,  excluding  from  competition  for  20  years  all  of  the  indi- 
viduals connected  as  owners  or  stockholders  with  the  thirty-six-odd 
concerns  absorbed  by  the  American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  who 
signed  this  contract. 

It  appears  also  that  in  May  31, 1911,  that  Mr.  Eoberts,  formerly  in 
the  structural  steel  business  in  the  Pencoyd  works,  and  considered  by 
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Mr.  Gary  as  an  expert  in  all  lines  of  manufacture  (3-107),  said  that 
the  bridge  companies  outside  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  as  they 
then  were  not  combined  together,  "did  not  amount  to  much  in  a 
competitive  way"  (U.  S.  S.  C.  Ex.  Com.  Min.,  May  13,  1901),  and 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Conger  to  combine  then)  was  not  encouraged  (id.. 
May  6  and  May  13, 1901). 

As  stated  above,  the  acquisitions  isolatedly  considered  may  be  of 
little  significance,  but  they  must  be  viewed  in  their  collective  effect. 

8.  A  list  of  the  plants  and  securities  of  companies  in  various  lines 
of  business  related  to  that  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
its  subsidiaries  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  the  nine  years  and  nine  months  of  its  existence,  or  by 
its  subsidiary  companies  (in  addition  to  those  enumerated  above) 
will  be  set  out  hereunder  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  made  up  from 
extracts  from  the  minute  books;  but  a  complete  list  will  be  requested 
from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  will  be  submitted  in  a 
supplement  to  this  report. 

An  investigation  of  the  proportion  of  the  consideration  paid  in 
each  case,  which  was  in  compensation  for  tangible  assets,  as  com- 
pared to  the  proportion  which  was  in  compensation  for  intangible  ele- 
ments of  value,  which  more  readily,  if  not  entirely,  embrace  the  com- 
petitive possibilities,  features,  and  activities  of  the  acquired  concerns, 
will  be  conceded  to  be  important  in  any  complete  or  valuable  investi- 
gation, in  view  of  the  pronouncement  of  the  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations in  his  survey  of  the  steel  industry,  to  the  effect  that  the 
three  especially  important  features  of  the  industrial  consolidations  in 
the  steel  business  have  been  (p.  4,  et  seq.) : 

(1)  The  restriction  of  competition  through  combination. 

(2)  Integration ;  that  Is,  the  linking  up  of  productive  processes  through  acqui- 
sition nnder  one  control  of  raw  materials  and  manufacturing  plants  (and  In 
some  cases  transportation  facilities)  and  through  extensions  and  coordination 
of  manufacturing  processes. 

(3)  The  creation  of  a  great  amount  of  Inflated  securities.  The  influence  of 
all  these  factors  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  The  first,  namely,  the  re- 
striction or  elimination  of  competition  was  the  most  important.  Undoubtedly 
it  was  the  principal  cause  of  most  consolidations  in  the  steel  Industry. 

(P.  7.)  The  fundamental  causes  of  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steei 
Corporation  were  substantiaUy  the  same  as  those  which  gave  rise  to  the  earlier 
consolidations  already  described,  namely,  restriction  or  prevention  of  competi- 
tion; integration;  stock* inflation.  The  same  causes,  though  in  varying  degree, 
were  here  present,  and  the  same  processes  were  here  repeated,  though  In  a 
more  comprehensive  manner  and  on  a  vaster  scale. 

If  we  apply  these  three  causes  of  consolidation  to  the  absorption  of 
the  plants  already  named  and  those  to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  we 
think  it  will  be  seen  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  first  cause  stated — 
that  is,  restriction  of  competition — will  offer  the  only  sensible  expla- 
nation of  the  absorption. 
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As  to  a  few  notable  instances,  i.  e.,  the  Tennessee  Co.  and  the  Union 
Co.,  the  second  element,  or  the  acquisition  of  raw  materials  is  present. 

And  as  to  the  Union  Co.,  indirectly,  the  third  element  of  the  issue 
of  a  great  amount  of  inflated  securities  may  be  said  to  enter,  in  view 
of  the  facts :  that  the  ore  and  coal  held  by  that  company  was  much 
overvalued;  that  the  capacity  was  of  no  account  compared  to  that 
already  possessed  by  the  Steel  C<»poration,  or  easily  procurable  by 
new  construction  for  less  expense ;  that  the  stock  was  increased  from. 
$1,000,000  to  $20,000,000  and  the  bonded  debt  increased  to  $45,000,000, 
before  the  acquisition  by  the  Steel  Corporation;  and  the  company 
was  backed  by  strong  financial  interests  in  Pittsburgh,  notably  the 
Mellons  and  I^.  Frick  and  others. 

But  as  to  the  acquisition  of  control  of  the  Shelby,  Clairton,  Troy, 
Trenton,  Griswold,  and  Wjrman  concerns,  and  also  th< 

Lamb  Wire  Co., 
Page  Woven  Wire  Co., 
DeEalb  Fence  Co., 
Anthony  Fence  Company — 
and  the  plants  formerly  of  the — 
Berlin  Iron  Bridge  Co., 
Buffalo  Bridge  &  Iron  Works, 
Groton  Bridge  Building  Co., 
Hilton  Bridge  Construction  Co., 
Horseheads  Bridge  Co., 
Eoken  Iron  Works, 
Lafayette  Bridge  Co., 
Pittsburg  Bridge  Co., 
Rochester  Bridge  &  Iron  Works, 
Union  Bridge  Co.  (Athens,  Pa.), 
Youngstown  Bridge  Co., 
Toledo  Bridge  Co., 
Alabama  Bridge  &  Iron  Co., 
Indiana  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Garden  City  Wire  &  Spring  Co., 
Cincinnati  Barb  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Portage  Iron  Co.,  Duncansville,  Pa., 
Newburgh  Wire  &  Nail  Co., 
Puget  Sound  Wire  Nail  &  Steel  Co., 
Garwood  Seamless  Tube  Co., 
Brewer  Tube  Co., 
Mansfield  Machine  Works, 
United  States  Cold  Drawn  Steel  Co., 
Newcastle  Tube  Co., 
Baltimore  Tin  Plate  Co., 
Blairsville  Rolling  Mill  &  Tin  Plate  Mill, 
Cincinnati  Rolling  Mill  &  Tin  Plate  Co., 
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and  the  plants  formerly  of  the — 

Neshannock  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co., 

Hamilton  &  Co., 

Marshall  Bros.  &  Co., 

Cumberland  Steel  &  Tin  Plate  Co., 

Corning  Steel  Co., 

P.  H.  Laufman  &  Co.  (Ltd.), 

Pittsburg  Steel  Manufacturing  Co., 

West  Penn  Sheet  Steel  Works, 

Coshocton  Boiling  Mill  Co. — 
it  seems  dear  that  they  were  absorbed  and  consolidated  for  the  re- 
striction of  competition,  because  all  of  these  plants  were  immediately 
closed  upon  acquisition  or  not  operated  (Bept.  Com.  Corp.,  p.  106) 
or  added  only  a  negligible  fraction  to  the  Steel  Corporation's  efS- 
ciency  compared  to  that  already  possessed  or  which  much  less  expen- 
sively could  be  supplied  by  new  construction  or,  having  a  small 
independent  production,  were  merely  removed  firom  independent 
control,  without  appreciably  affecting  the  existing  productivity, 
efficiency,  or  integration  of  the  Steel  Corporation;  and,  when  con- 
sidered collectively,  with  many  similar  instances  of  absorbing  and 
combining  separate  small  plants,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ob- 
ject in  view  was  the  restriction  of  competition  rather  than  either  of 
the  other  two  elements  set  forth  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions. 

In  connection  with  these  acquisitions  and  operations, 'it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  aggregate  cash  balance  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  said  to  have  equaled  $75,000,000  (8-132;  20-1425). 

COMPANIES  IN  STEEL  AND  ALLIEO  BUSINESSES. 

Canadian  Bridge  Co.,  stock  control  and  directors  to  be  nominated 
by  American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey  by  agreement  with  Francis 
C.  McMath  and  Bumham  S.  Colbum  (directors  Am.  B.  Co.,  N.  J., 
May  16, 1901). 

Lamb  Wire  Co.  bought  by  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  (Directors' 
min.,  Apr.  21, 1902.) 

Bellaire  Steel  Co.  $150,000  of  bonds  of,  at  par  or  better,  to  be 
bought    (U.  S.'S.  C.  fin.  com..  May  6, 1902.) 

Page  Woven  Wire  Co.,  purchase  of,  was  referred  to  committee. 
(Am.  S.&W.  Co.    Dir.  min.    July  15, 1902.) 

Toungstown  Iron,  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  2,000  shares  of  stock  of,  pur- 
chased from  Frick  for  $211,196,  promissory  notes  at  5  per  cent  five 
years.     (U.  S.  S.  C.  fin.  com.,  Feb.  17, 1903.) 

Lowellsville  Limestone  Co.,  51  per  cent  of  stock  and  assets  taken 
over  by  Mahoning  Limestone  Co.    (C.  S.  Co.,  dir.  min.,  Feb.  5, 1906.) 
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DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  entire  capital  stock  of,  and  Union  Fence  Co., 
600  shares  bought  for  $275,000.  (A.  S.  W.  Co.,  dir.  min.,  Mar.  16, 
1909.) 

Michigan  Iron  &  Land  Co.,  acquisition  of  400,000  acres  of,  referred 
to  committee.    (U.  S.  S.  C.  Fin.  Com.,  Dec.  22, 1909.) 

Anthony  Fence  Co.,  bought  for  $200,000.  (A.  S.  W.  Co.,  dir., 
Jan.  21, 1910.) 

American  Eefractories  Co.,  application  for  loan  of  $250,000  re- 
ferred to  chairman  and  president  with  power.  (U.  S.  S.  C.  fin.  com., 
Sept.  27, 1910.) 

J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell  owes  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  $50,880.64,  and 
Frederick  J.  Home  is  to  execute  voting  trust  agreement.  (C.  S.  Co. 
dir.  min.,  July  3, 1911.) 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  acquisition  of  7,500  acres  coking  coal  and 
Biver  Coal  Co.  aoquisiti(m  of  8,000  acres  coking  coal  contract.     (See 

4r-169.) 

Cramp  Ship  Building  &  Engine  Co.,  $500,000  oibscription  for  5 
per  cent  notes  of.  (C.  S.  Co.,  dir.  min.,  May  4,  1908.  U.  S.  8.  C. 
supplementary  extract  of  Fin.  Com.,  Mar.  8, 1904.) 

RAILBOAD  COMPANIES. 

Pennsylvania  Co.,  $6,000,000,  18  months  4^  per  cent  notes  sub- 
scribed for.     (U.  S.  S.  C.  fin.  com..  May  15, 1906.) 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  4  per  cent  bonds  to  be  bought  up 
to  $1,000,000.     (U.  S.  S.  C.  fin.  com..  May  29, 1906.) 

Union  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,  ^2,000,000  loaned  to.  (U.  S.  S.  C.  fin.  com., 
July  24,  1906.) 

Union  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,  $5,000,000  loaned  to.  (U.  S.  S.  C.  fin.  com., 
Aug.  14, 1906.) 
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9.  Financial  and  corporate  relations  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  with  concerns  in  various  lines  of  business  similar  to 
those  controlled  by  the  steel  corporation,  but  which  concerns  are 
known  as  independent  concerns. 

INTERLOCKING  DIRECTORS  AND  STOCK  OWNERSHIP. 

I.  Stocks  in  18  ginning  companies  were  acquired  by  the  Carnegio 
Steel  Co.  and  were  to  be  sold  June  8,  1909,  at  a  marked-down  vahie. 
It  is  stated  that  ^^  when  they  were  acquired  we  did  not  expect  that 
we  would  realize  anything  on  them." 

But  it  appears  that  the  reason  for  acquiring  the  stocks  is  explained 
as  follows: 

These  are  stocks  of  the  companies  which  ftivored  sqnare  hales  for  cotton  and 
used  our  cotton  ties  exclnslveiy,  and  they  were  taken  with  a  view  to  heljitBg 
them  along.  When  they  were  acquired  we  did  not  expect  that  we  would  realise 
anything  on  them,  and  as  the  prarpose  for  which  they  were  taken  has  now  been 
accomplished,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  shipments  of  cotton  ties  this 
year  amount  to  about  2,500,000  bundles,  we  may  as  well  sell  them.  I  would 
offer  a  resolution,  therefore,  that  the  treasurer  of  this  company  be,  and  hereby 
he  is,  authorized,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  cor- 
poration, to  dispose  of  all  these  stocks  at  the  best  price  to  be  obtained. 

• 

Motion  was  carried. 

It  does  not  appear  f r<mi  the  data  now  before  us  whether  the  finance 
committee  of  the  corporation  decided  to  part  with  these  stocks. 

n.  The  American  Can  Co.  is,  as  far  as  known,  wholly  independent 
from  the  steel  corporation,  except  that  certain  directors  of  the  steel 
corp<H*ation  are  also  directors  of  the  can  ccnnpany.  This  is  the  OBly 
connection  between  them  known. 

As  early  as  May  9,  1901,  it  seems  to  be  recognized  '^  that  special 
prices  should  be  voted  if  the  American  Can  Co.  could  not  succeed," 
because  of  the  large  amount  which  it  bought  from  the  American 
Tinplate  Co.,  one  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the  steel  corporation. 

On  April  17,  1902,  the  following  appears : 

The  president  stated  that  the  glucose  company  were  large  users  of  tin  cans 
and  were  thinking  of  making  them  themselves;  that  this  would  mean  a  loss 
of  a  very  large  tin-plate  business  to  our  tin-plate  company ;  that  the  can  com- 
pany has  received  a  proposition  with  reference  to  prices  and  the  can  company 
would  like  to  enter  into  some  sort  of  a  sliding-scale  agreement  with  the  Ameri- 
can Tin  Plate  Ck).  for  this  one  order.  The  presid^t  stated  that  the  following 
propoBltioa  was  involved :  The  can  company  agrees  to  take  our  auditor's  ac* 
count  of  the  cost  of  tin  plate,  providing  we  give  them  half  of  the  profit  we  may 
have  above  the  cost;  they  also  would  give  us  half  of  the  profit  they  make 
above  the  cost.  The  president  is  not  willing  to  do  this  as  a  general  thing,  but 
thinks  it  might  be  good  policy  for  this  one  order ;  and  that  It  is  to  our  interest 
to  tie  every  customer  to  the  American  Oan  Co.  that  we  can.  It  is  provided 
that  if  the  can  company  makes  a  loss»  we  do  not  help  to  make  that  «p.  The 
IMresldent  stated  that  such  an  arrangement  will  not  get  us  into  trouble  with  aoy- 
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one  else,  and  that  he  thinks  It  Is  a  splendid  arrangement    It  Is  a  flve-year 
contract. 

On  motion  duly  seconded  it  was  voted  that  this  be  approved. 

Later  negotiations  were  referred  to  Corey,  Gary,  and  Beam  (Jan. 
4, 1904) ,  but  the  president  reported  (July  18, 1904)  that  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  American  Can  Co.  had  been  dropped,  "  at  all  events, 
for  the  present." 

A  five-years'  contract,  executed  on  or  about  April  17,  1902,  would 
expire  April,  1907,  unless  otherwise  terminated,  but  it  is  not  known 
what  arrangements  exist  at  present. 

III.  In  the  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Union  Steel  Co, 
above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  connection  of  Mr.  Frick  with  that  com- 
pany, he  being  at  that  time  a  director  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  is  referred  to  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  as 
an  element  which  led  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Union  Steel  Co.  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  It  was  there  said,  quoting  from 
page  254  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  probable  motive  of  the  steel  corporation  was 
to  prevent  the  competition  which  the  rapidly  extending  operations  of  the  Union 
concern  foreshadowed,  and  especially  to  eliminate  the  rivalry  of  Mr.  Frlck. 

And  from  same  report,  page  286 : 

The  real  significance  of  the  transaction  seems  to  be  that  the  steel  corporation 
desired  to  eliminate  the  competition  of  certain  financial  interests  back  of  the 
Union  concern,  particularly  that  of  Mr.  Frick,  and  that  the  amount  necessary 
to  induce  these  owners  to  retire  from  such  competition  was,  in  effect,  charged 
against  the  ore  and  coaL 

rV.  In  the  reference  to  the  Troy  Steel  Products  Co.  above,  it 
appears  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  H.  H.  Rogers,  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  were  interested  in  the  Troy  Steel 
Products  Co.  and  were  at  that  time  directors  in  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  It  also  appears  above  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
had  purposed  to  complete  its  own  pipe  mills  in  July,  1902  (see  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  executive  committee  minutes,  July  15, 1902, 
statement  with  reference  to  Mr.  Rogers),  and  that  the  purchase  of 
the  Troy  plant  was  approved  in  December  of  the  same  year,  although 
it  was  never  operated. 

V.  In  March,  1909,  in  the  minutes  of  the  directors  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  it  is  stated  that  ^^  one  inquiry  is  from  the  Argentine  Re- 
public for  34,000  tons,  and  as  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  are  financing  the 
proposition  this  tonnage  will  undoubtedly  come  to  us."  It  will  be 
noted  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  was  a  director  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  at  that  time. 

VI.  In  the  minutes  of  the  directors  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  April 
80, 1901,  it  is  stated  that  a  price  of  1.50  cents  was  given  to  Mr.  Arnold 
of  the  National  Transit  Co.  (which  was  a  branch  of  the  Standard 
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Oil  Co.)  J  which  was  considered  too  low  by  Mr.  Bope,  of  the  Carnegie 
Co.,  but  it  was  stated: 

Personally  I  think  these  prices  are  too  low,  but  knowing  the  connection  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  with  the  new  organization  and  that  it  is  the  wish  of  President 
Schwab  that  these  people  be  properly  treated,  I  think  perhaps  some  concession 
should  be  made  to  Mr.  Arnold.  I  should  like  to  have  the  views  of  the  board  on 
the  subject 

It  appears  that  the  price  of  1.50  cents  was  made.  It  will  be  noted 
that  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Henry  H.  Rogers  were  early 
directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

VII.  Advance  payments  were  made  to  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  on 
account  of  contracts  set  forth,  as  appears  in  the  minute  of  the  di- 
rectors of  tlfe  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  September  2,  1907,  and  $200,000 
was  loaned  to  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration upon  accounts  receivable  and  bonds.  (See  minutes  directors 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Sept.  2,  1907,  and  minutes  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  finance  committee,  Sept.  17, 1907,  p.  722.) 

It  appears  that  Mr.  E.  H.  Gary  was  a  director  in  both  the  Allis- 
Chakners  Co.  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  the  times 
referred  to. 

VIII.  On  October  1,  1907,  the  finance  committee  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  voted  to  advance  to  the  Westinghouse 
Machine  Co.  $200,000  on  account  of  contract  It  will  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Converse,  who  was  then  a  director  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  is  a  director  in  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

IX.  And  as  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  itself,  one 
matter  under  this  heading  that  has  been  reviewed  in  the  evidence 
before  this  committee  is  summed  up  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corpo- 
rations. 

After  referring  to  the  syndicate  managed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
at  page  245,  in  these  words : 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  huge  compensation  to  the  syndicate,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  enormous  block  of  stock  upon  which  this  profit  was  realized, 
was  greatly  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  compensation — 

The  report  states  at  page  247 — 

In  this  connection  it  is  also  proper  to  point  out  that  the  syndicate  managers 
were  prominently  identified  with  the  management  of  several  of  the  companies 
acquired  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  also  with  the  management  of  that  corpo- 
ration itself.  Three  partners  of  the  firm  were  on  the  directorate  of  the  corpora- 
tion, <me  of  whom  was  also  chairman  of  the  finance  committee.  Moreover, 
several  other  leading  interests  in  the  underwriting  syndicate  were  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  companies  acquired  and  members  of  the  first  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation.  In  other  words,  as  managers  of  the  Steel  Corporation  these 
various  interests  virtually  determined  the  compensation  for  their  services  as 
underwriters. 
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X.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury  was  a  director  in  the  P^msylrania 

Steel  Co.  and  in  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  and  also  a  partner  in  the 

firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Charles 

Steele  and  J.  P.  Morgan,  jr.,  are  directors  in  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

XI.  Henry  Walters  and  Samuel  Mather  (5-222),  both  directors  in 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  were  also  directors  in  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Co. 

XII.  Percival  Roberts,  jr.,  Henry  C.  Frick,  George  F.  Baker, 
Norman  B.  Beam,  and  Clement  Griscom  were  directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  also  directors  in  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road,  which  latter  company  has  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Co.  and  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  (6-331). 

OmOBBS  AND  DIRBXTTOBS  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES   STEIX.  OOBPORATION. 

Ghalrman  of  board  and  chairman  of  finance  committee,  E.  H.  Gary. 

Preeijident,  W.  K  Corey. 

First  vice  president,  W.  B.  Dickson. 

Second  vice  presid&it,  David  G.  Kerr. 

Secretary  and  treasurer,  Richard  Trimble. 

General  counsel,  Francis  Lynde  Stetson. 

Assistant  secretary,  Thomas  Murray. 

Assistant  treasurer,  H.  G.  Hay. 

Oomptroller,  W.  J.  Filbert 

AAslBtant  comptroller,  Joseph  H.  Craig. 

DIBECTOBS. 

Term  Expires.  Term  Expires. 

Baker,  George  F 1911     Perkins,  George  W 1910 

Ollfford,   Alfred 1910     Phipps,   Henry 1910 

Converse,  R  C 1010     Ream,  Norman  B 1912 

Corey,  W.  B 1911     Reed,  James  H 1912 

Frick,  Henry  C 1912     Reid,  Daniel  G 1911 

Gary,  Elbert  H 1910     Roberts,  Persival,  jr 1912 

Griscom,  Clement  A 1911     Rockefeller,  John  D.,  jr 1912 

Biiather,   Samuel 1911     Steele,   Charles 1912 

Kioore,  William  H 1912     Thayer.  Nathaniel 1911 

Morgan,  J.  P 1910     Walters,   Henry 1911 

Morgan,  J.  P.,  jr 1910     Widener,  P.  A.  B 1912 

Morrison,   Thomas 1910     Winsor,  Robert 1912 

The  following  of  said  officers  and  directors  are  also  directors  of  the 
following  companies : 

Baker,  George  F. 

Adams  Express  Co.,  the,  member  of  board  managers. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  director. 

Astor  Trust  Co.,  director. 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  the,  director. 

Bankers'  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  vice  president  and  trustee. 

Bowery  Savings  Bank,  the,  trustee. 

Car  Trust  Investment  Co.  (Ltd.),  London,  director. 
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Raker,  George  F. — Continued. 

Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  the,  director. 

Chase  National  Bank,  the,  director. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York,  trustee. 

Continental  Insurance  Co.,  the,  director. 

Delaware^  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co.,  member  of  board  of 

managers. 
East  Jersey  Water  Co.,  director. 
Erie  Railroad  Co.,  director. 
Farmers*  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  the,  director. 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  director. 

First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  board  of  dlrectora 
First  Security  Co.  of  the  City  of  New  York,  president  and  director. 
C^uaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  director. 
Industrial  Trust  Co.,  Providence,  director. 
International  Harvester  Co.,  director. 
Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Co.,  vice  president  and  director. 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad  Co.,  the,  director. 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Co.,  the,  director. 
Lehigh  &  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Co.,  director. 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  director. 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  director. 
Liberty  National  Bank,  the,  director.* 
Manhattan  Trust  Co.,  director. 

Metropolitan  Opera  &  Real  Estate  Co.,  president  and  director. 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.,  the^  director. 
Mohawk  &  Malone  Railway  Co.,  director. 
Montclair  Water  Co.,  the,  director. 
Morton  Trust  Co.,  director. 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York,  the,  trustee. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  director. 
New  Jersey  General  Security  Co.,  president  and  director. 
New  York  &  Harlem  Railroad,  director. 

New  York  &  Long  Branch  Railroad  Co.,  president  and  director. 
New  York  &  Putnam  Railroad  Co.,  director. 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co.,  director. 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Co.,  director. 
New  York  Clearing  House  Building  Co.,  director. 
New  York  Mutual  Gas  Light  Co.,  the,  director. 
Newport  Trust  Co.,  director. 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  director. 
Northern  Securities  Co.,  second  vice  president  and  director. 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  director. 
Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Co.,  director. 
Provident  Loan  Society  of  New  York,  the,  trustee. 
Pullman  Co.,  the,  director. 
Spring  Brook  Water  Supply  Co.,  director. 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  director. 
West  Shore  Railroad  Co.,  director. 
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Converse,  Edmnnd  C. 

Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  director. 

American  Bank  Note  Ck).,  director. 

American  Can  Co.,  director. 

Astor  Trust  Co.,  president  and  director. 

Bankers'  Trust  Co.,  president  and  director. 

Coronet  Phosphate  Co.,  president  and  director. 

Fidelity  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  director. 

Fourth  Street  National  Bank,  Philadelphia,  director. 

Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

International  Nickel  Co.,  director. 

International  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  director. 

Inter-Ocean  Steel  Co.,  director. 

Interstate  Investing  Co.,  director. 

Kewanee  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  director. 

Liberty  National  Bank,  the,  director.  . 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore  (Inc.),  director. 

McKeesport  Connecting  Railroad,  director. 

Mohican  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  vice  president. 

National  Supply  Co.,  Toledo,  'director. 

National  Tube  Co.,  director. 

National  Tube  Works  Co.,  director. 

Phoenix  Insurance  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  director. 

Sheffield  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  director. 

Texas  &  Pacific  Coal  Co.,  director. 

Union  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  director. 

United  Bank  Note  Corporation,  president  and  director. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  director. 

West  Pennsylvania  Railways,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  director. 
Gorey,  William  E. 

American  Mining  Co.,  director. 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  director. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  director. 

Birmingham  Southern  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  director. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  director. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.  (Ltd.),  the,  director. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania,  director. 

Glairton  Steel  Co.,  director. 

Chicago,  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Oonnellsville  &  Monongahela  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Edgar  Zinc  Co.,  director. 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Federal  Steel  Co.,  director. 

Qary  Land  Co.,  director. 

H.  C.  Frick  (Doke  Co.,  director. 

Illinois  Steel  Co.,  director. 

Minnesota  Steel  Co.,  director. 

Minnesota  Iron  O).,  director. 

Mount  Pleasant  Water  Co.,  director. 

National  Tube  Co.,  director. 

National  Tube  Works  Co.,  director. 
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Ck>rey.  William  B. — Continued. 

Pittsburg  Steamship  Co.,  director. 

Sbaron  Tin  plate  Co.,  director. 

Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co.,  director. 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Trotter  Water  Co.,  director. 

Troy  Steel  Products  Export  Co.,  director. 

Union  Steel  Co.,  director. 

United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  director. 

United  States  Steel  Products  Export  Co.,  director. 

Youghlogheny  Northern  Railway  Co.,  director. 
ITrick,  Henry  C. ' 

Chicago  A  Northwestern  Railway  Co.,  director. 

City  Deposit  Bank,  Plttsbnrght  director. 

Mellon  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  director. 

National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  director. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  the,  director. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  director. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Reading  Co.,  director. 

Union  Insurance  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  director. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Union  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburg,  the,  director. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  director. 
Gary,  Elbert  H. 

Allls-Chalmers  Co.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  member  of 
finance  committee. 

American  Bridge  Co.,  director. 

American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  York,  director. 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  director. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  director. 

American  Steel  Foundries,  director. 

American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  director. 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  director. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  director. 

Chicago,  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  director. 

Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Dnluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Elgin,  Jollet  &  Eastern  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Empire  Bridge  Co.,  director. 

Federal  Steel  Co.,  president  and  director. 

Gary-Wheaton  Bank,  Wheaton,  111.,  president  and  director. 

H.  C.  Frlck  Coke  Co.,  director. 

Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Illinois  Steel  Co.,  director. 

International  Harvester  Co.,  director. 

Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines,  director. 

Merchants  Loan/&  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  director. 

Minnesota  Iron  Co.,  director. 

Minnesota  Steel  Co.,  director. 

National  Tube  Co.,  director. 

Newburg  &  South  Shore  Railway  Co.,  director. 
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New  York  Trust  Ck).,  member  of  executive  committee  and  direct4>r. 

Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  director. 

Phoenix  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York,  The,  director. 

Pittsburgh,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Op.,  director. 

Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.,  director. 

Southern  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Tenuossee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Union  Steel  Co.,  director. 

United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  director. 

United  States  Natural  Gas  Co.,  director. 

United  States  Steel  Products  Export  Co.,  director. 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  director. 
Griscom,  Clement  A.,  Jr.,  president  and  director  of  the  Griscom-Spencer  Co. 

American  Finance  &  Securities  Co.,  The,  director. 

Bell  Pure  Air  &  Cooling  Co.,  president  and  director. 

Development  Co.  of  America.  The,  director. 

En  Tiro  Copper  Co.,  director. 

Empire  Trust  Co.,  director. 

Guanajuato  Reduction  &  Mines  Co.,  The,  vice  president  and  director. 

New  York  Real  Estate  Security  Co.,  director. 

Reilly  Heater  &  Evaporator  Co.,. director. 
Moore,  William  H. 

American  Can  Co.,  director. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  ft  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  director.' 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  ft  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Delaware.  Lackawanna  ft  Western  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Evansville  ft  Indianapolis  Railroad,  director. 

Evansville  ft  Terre  Haute  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Evansville  Belt  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Fidelity  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  director. 

First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  director. 

First  Security  Co.  of  the  City  of  New  York,  director. 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  ft  Memphis  Railway  Co.,  The,  director. 

Kansas  City,  Memphis  ft  Birmingham  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Keokuk  ft  Des  Moines  Railway  Co.,  director. 

National  Biscuit  Co.,  director. 

Peoria  ft  Bureau  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co.,  director. 

Rock  Island  Co.,  The,  director. 

St.  I^uls  ft  San  Francisco  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  director. 
Morgan,  J.  Pierpont. 

.^tna  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  director. 

Carthape  &  Adirondack  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Carthage,  Watertown  &  Sackets  Harbor  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Central  New  England  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Columbus,  Hope  &  Green sburg  Railroad,  director. 

Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  ft  Pittsburgh  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

EllenvUle  &  Kingston  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  director. 

First  Security  Co.  of  the  City  of  New  York,  director. 
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Port  Wayne,  Cincinnati  ft  LouisTllle  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Fulton  Chain  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Fulton  Navigation  Co.,  director. 

General  Electric  Co.,  director. 

Harlem  River  &  Port  Chester  Railroad,  director. 

Hartford  &  Connecticut  Western  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Jersey  City  &  Bayonne  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Co.,  The,  director. 

Mexican  Telegraph  Co.,  director. 

Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co,,  The.  director. 

Mohawk  &  Malone  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  director. 

New  England  Navigation  Co.,  director. 

New  England  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

New  Jersey  Junction  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

New  Jeney  Shore  Line  Railroad  Co..  director. 

Newport  Trust  Co.,  director. 

New  York  &  Harlem  Railroad  Co..  director. 

New  York  &  Northern  Railway  Co.,  director. 

New  York  &  Ottawa  Railway  Co..  director. 

New  York  &  Putnam  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

New  York  Central  Ai  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co.,  The,  dirwtor. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  director. 

New  York  State  Realty  &  Terminal  Co.,  director. 

Niagara  Falls  Branch  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Ontario,  Carbondale  &  Scranton  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Port  Jervis,  Montlcello  &  SummltviUe  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Poughkeepsle  Bridge  Railroad  Co.,  director.    . 

Pullman  Co.,  The,  director. 

Raquette  Lake  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Rhode  Island  Co.  (electric  line),  director. 

Rutland  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

St.  Lawrence  &  Adirondack  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Syracuse,  Geneva  &  Corning  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Terminal  Railway  of  Buffalo,  director. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  director. 

Wallkill  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

West  Shore  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  director. 
Morgan,  J.  Plerpont,  Jr. 

Acadia  Coal  Co.,  Limited,  director. 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  The,  director. 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  director. 
Murray,  Thomas. 

American  Bridge  Co.,  director. 

American  Bridge  Co.,  of  New  York,  director. 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  director. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  The,  director. 

Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  Co.,  assistant  secretary,  assistiiut  treasurer, 
and  director. 
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Federal  Steel  Co.,  first  vice  president  and  director. 

Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines,  Tlce  president  and  director. 

National  Tube  Co.,  director. 

Scott  So  Fowles  Co.,  director. 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Traction  Equipment  Co.,  director. 

United  States  Steel  Products  Export  Co.,  secretary  and  director. 
Perkins,  George  W. 

Astor  Trust  Co.,  director. 

Bankers'  Trust  Co.,  director. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railroad  Co.,  cbairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

Dayton  &  Union  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

German-American  Insurance  Co.,  director. 

Great  Central  Dock  Co.,  vice  president  and  director. 

Hamilton  Belt  Railway  Co.,  vice  president  and  director. 

International  Harvester  Co.,  chairman  of  finance  committee  and  director. 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  director. 

Marquette  &  Bessemer  Dock  &  Navigation  Co.,  director. 

National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  The,  director. 

New  York  Trust  Co.,  trustee. 

Nr»rthem  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Northern  Securities  Co.,  director. 

Fere  Marquette  Railroad  Co.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  director. 
Phipps,  Henry. 

Mellon  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  director. 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  director. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  director. 
Ream,  Norman  B. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Brooklyn  Heights  Railrpad  Co.,  director. 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  director. 

Cait];^l  Safety  Deposit  Co.,  vice  president  and  director. 

Chicago  &  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Cumberland  Corporation,  director. 

Brie  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  director. 

Franco-American  Financial  Association,  The,  director. 

International  Harvester  Co.,  director. 

Metropolitan  Trust  Co.  of  the  City  of  New  York,  director. 

National  Biscuit  Co.,  director. 

New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

New  York  Trust  Co.,  trustee. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  director. 

Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Pullman  Co.,  The,  director. 

Reliance  Co.,  The,  director. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  director. 

Securities  Co.,  The,  director. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  director. 
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Beid,  Daniel  G.,  vice  president  and  director  of  the  Liberty  National  Bank. 

American  Can  Co.,  director. 

Astor  Trust  Co.,  director. 

Bankers*  Trust  Co.,  director. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Ballroad  Co.,  director. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ballroad  Co.,  director. 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific  Bailway  Co.,  the,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Continental  Insurance  Co.,  The,  director. 

BransTllle  &  Indianapolis  Bailway,  vice  president  and  director. 

ETansYllle  &  Terre  Haute  Ballroad  Co.,  vice  president  and  director. 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  director. 

Keokuk  &  Des  Moines  Ballroad  Co.,  vice  president  and  director. 

Peoria  &  Bureau  Valley  Ballroad  Co.,  president  and  director. 

Bock  Island  Co.,  The,  director. 

St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Ballroad  Co.,  director. 

Second  National  Bank,  Bichmond,  Ind.,  director  and  vice  president. 

Union  National  Bank,  Bichmond,  Ind.,  director. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  director. 
Bockefeller,  John  D.,  jr. 

American  Linseed  Co.,  director. 

Delaware,   Lackawanna  &  Western  Ballroad  Co.,  member  of  board  of 
managers. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (of  New  Jersey),  director. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  director. 
Steele,  Charles. 

Adams  Express  Co.,  The,  member  of  the  board  of  managers. 

Alabama  Great  Southern  Ballroad  Co.,  director. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Bailway  Co.,  The,  director. 

Central  Ballroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  The,  director. 

Chicago  &  Erie  Ballroad  Co.,  director. 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  LoulsTllle  Bailway  Co.,  director. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Bailway  Co.,  director. 

Erie  &  Jersey  Ballroad  Co.,  director. 

Erie  Ballroad  Co.,  director. 

General  Electric  Co.,  director. 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Bailway  Co.,  director. 

International  Harvester  Co.,  director. 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  The,  director. 

Lehigh  Valley  Ballroad  Co.,  director. 

Lehigh  Valley  Bailway  Co.,  director. 

National  Tube  Co.,  director. 

New  Jersey  &  New  York  Ballroad  Co.,  director. 

New  York,  Susequehanna  &  Western  Ballroad  Co.,  director. 

Northern  Pacific  Bailway  Co.,  director. 

Pere  Marquette  Ballroad  Co.,  director. 

Santa  Fe,  Prescott  &  Phoenix  Bailway  Co.,  director. 

Southern  Bailway  Co.,  director. 
Standard  Trust  Co.,  director. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  director. 
Stetson,  Francis  I^rnde. 

Atlantic  Coast  Lumber  Corporation,  director. 

Cataract  Power  &  Conduit  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  director. 

Chicago  &  Erie  Ballroad  Co.,  director. 
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Srie  &  Jersey  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

3reuesee  Blver  Railroad  Co.»  director. 

Vew  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

•Jiagara  Falls  Power  Co.,  The,  director. 

S'iagara  Development  Co.,  director. 

Siagara  Junction  Railway,  director. 

[Jnited  States  Express  Co.,  director. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  director. 

blc,  Richard. 

[£lgin,  Jollet  &  Eastern  Railway  Co.,  director. 

federal  Steel  Co.,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  director. 

r^ake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines,  director. 

Vllnnesota  Steel  Co.,  treasurer  and  director. 

S^ational  Tube  Co.,  director. 

Teunessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

[Jnion  Steel  Co.,  director. 

trs,  Henry. 

Itlauta  &  West  Point  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Ulantic  Coast  Line  Co.,  The,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Belt  Line  Railway  Co.  (Montgomery.  Ala.),  director. 

ZSharleston  &  Western  Carolina  Railway  Co.,  vice  president  and  director. 

Chesapeake  Steamship  Co.,  director. 

:;^hieago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  Railway  Co.,  director. 

Z^olumbia,  Newberry  &  Laurens  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

^uba  Co.,  The,  director. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  director. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.,  chairman  of  board  of  directors. 

\iilledgevllle  Railway  Co.,  director. 

>iashville,  Chattanooga  &  St  Loula  Railway  Oo.«  dixtctor. 

>^ew  York  Shipbaildlng  Co.,  director. 

>7orthem  Central  Railway  Co.,  director. 

N^orthwestem  Railroad  Co.  of  South  Carolina,  director. 

31d  Dominion  Steamship  Co.,  director. 

Richmond- Washington  Co.,  director. 

Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co.,  Baltimore,  vice  president  and  director. 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  The,  director. 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co.,  director. 

(Vashington  Southern  Railway  Co.,  director. 

^Vestem  Railway  of  Alabama,  director. 

^Vestern  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  The,  director. 

Wilmington  Savings  &  Trust  Co.  (Wilmington,  N.  C),  vice  president  and 

director, 
son,  Winiam  B. 

Butte  Coalition  Mining  Ck).,  director. 
:;;amegie  Steel  Co.,  director. 
Minnesota  Steel  Co.,  president  and  director, 
^ontclalr  Trust  CJo.,  director. 
National  Tube  Co.,  director. 
Eled  Metal  Mining  Co.,  director. 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  director. 
Trenton  Iron  Co.,  director. 
Jnion  Steel  Co.,  president  and  director. 
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FUbert,  William  J. 

Esaez  Iron  Oo.,  director. 

Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines,  director. 

Minnesota  Steel  Co.,  secretary  and  director. 

T^messee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  director. 

Troy  Steel  Products  Co.,  director. 

Union  Steel  Co.,  director  and  secretary. 

In  the  summary  of  the  evidence  submitted  as  Exhibit  29  of  this 
report,  under  the  heading  of  "United  States  Steel  Corporation — 
Financial  and  corporate  operations,  year  by  year,"  there  are  pre- 
sented a  number  of  references  to  the  purchase  of  stocks  of  other  com- 
panies, the  bonds  of  other  companies,  and  the  property  and  plants  of 
other  companies,  together  with  various  transactions  with  outside  com- 
panies commonly  regarded  as  having  no  connection  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  Keference  is  made  to  that  data.  Ref- 
erence should  also  be  made  to  the  schedule  or  statement  requested  to 
be  furnished  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  which  is 
referred  to  in  paragraph  8  of  this  report. 

10.  The  policy  of  the  Steel  Corporation  resulting  in  enhancing  the 
prices  of  raw  and  semifinished  material.  As  we  have  seen  above,  in 
regard  to  pig  iron,  the  Steel  Corporation  oflScers  declared  the 
policy  of  buying  all  the  available  supply  in  order  to  keep  the  price 
up.  Also,  in  regard  to  raw  and  semifinished  products,  a  policy  is 
pursued  having  a  similar  effect  upon  competing  concerns.  The  result 
of  the  practices  now  considered  is,  of  course,  markedly  intensified  by 
the  policy  of  reducing  output  to  conform  to  the  estimated  demand  or 
the  proportion  of  that  demand  conceded  to  different  mills,  which  is 
referred  to  hereunder  in  connection  with  the  Grory  dinners. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.'s  directors  the  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  sales  manager  stated : 

Tbe  average  price  of  pig  iron  for  November  was  $22.81,  covering  sales  of 
about  86,000  tons,  which  is  enough  to  make  a  market  This  will  have  the  effect 
of  advancing  the  price  on  our  raw-material  contracts  over  the  third-quarter 
price  nearly  $3  per  ton.  It  will  make  the  majority  of  our  billet  contracts,  Cruci- 
ble, for  instance,  pretty  nearly  $29  per  ton,  and  Oliver  will  pay  $30.  V^hen  you 
consider  that  the  price  of  finished  material  to-day  is  only  $3  to  $4  per  ton  above 
this  figure,  and  considerable  finished  material  is  sold  on  old  contracts  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  that  of  to-day,  how  these  people  can  pay  this  price  for 
their  raw  material  is  a  pretty  hard  problem.    (Dec.  8,  1906.) 

In  April  5, 1904,  in  the  finance  committee  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
(Mr.  Perkins  in  the  chair) ,  it  was  recommended  that  subsidiary  com- 
panies who  are  manufacturing  semifinished  products  do  not  sell  same 
to  outsiders  in  competition  with  subsidiary  companies  who  are  manu- 
facturing finished  product  from  such  semifinished  products,  without 
the  consent  of  the  subsidiary  company  interested. 

In  March  21, 1906,  and  April  18, 1906,  in  the  minutes  of  the  general 
managers  of  sales  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  it  is  stated  that  ^^  refer- 
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ring  to  the  change  of  policy  decided  on  by  the  corporation  that  we 
are  not  in  the  future  to  sell  any  raw  material  other  than  that  which 
we  can  not  use  in  our  own  finishing  mills,''  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Go.  intend  to  cancel  all  their  contracts  for  such  materiaL 

In  July  16,  1906,  it  appears  in  the  minutes  of  the  directors  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  that —  ' 

We  have  served  notice  on  a  lot  of  contracts  expiring  January  1st  that  we  wUl 
not  renew  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  need  hardly  seU  a  pound  of  raw  mate- 
rial now  to  outsiders.  At  Duquesne,  for  instance,  the  new  lined  mill  is  now 
taking  65  tons  of  steel  per  day,  and  before  long  we  wUl  be  taking  100  tons  per 
day,  and  as  every  bit  of  this  is  taken  from  the  trade  the  situation  is  growing 
worse  aU  the  time. 

As  early  as  July  1, 1902,  in  the  minutes  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
directors,  it  was  recognized  that  the  decision  that ''  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  presidents  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  and  approved  by 
the  president  of  the  Steel  Corporation  that  Carnegie  and  National 
Steel  companies  are  not  to  sell  unfinished  material  on  scale  contracts 
to  any  companies  competing  with  constituent  companies  of  the  cor- 
poration," ^'will  mean  more  shutdowns  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past ";  but  the  truth  of  this  statement  as  a  prediction  is  best  verified 
by  the  result. 

On  March  20, 1907,  in  the  minutes  of  the  general  managers  of  sales 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  it  appears : 

Raw  material.  Reporting  on  the  raw-material  situation,  Mr.  Hope  stated  it 
IB  worse  to-day  than  he  has  ever  seen  it  before,  and  he  did  not  know  where  it 
Is  going  to  end.  A  number  of  their  customers  are  practically  shut  down  now  for 
want  of  steel,  and  some  of  them  have  gone  into  the  market  trying  to  buy  ton- 
nage, but  have  not  so  far  been  very  successful. 

On  April  17, 1907  (id.) ,  it  appears— 

Raw-material  situation.  The  chairman  advised  this  situation  is  no  better, 
and,  if  anything,  worse. 

On  June  24,  1907,  in  the  minutes  of  the  directors  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Ca,  it  appears — 

There  are  some  things  in  the  situation  which  are  going  to  have  an  effect  upon 
the  raw  end.  MilUken  Bros,  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  shut 
down  their  rolling  mills.  For  the  present,  at  least,  It  Is  the  intention  to  operate 
only  their  structural  plant,  and  they  are  now  in  the  market  to  buy  the  tonnage 
required  to  fill  their  contracts,  amounting  to  45,000  tons  to  be  placed  and  taken 
out  within  the  next  six  or  eight  months,  besides  any  additional  steel  they  will 
need  on  new  contracts  the  receivers  may  make.  This  is  tonnage  which  they 
had  figured  upon  making  themselves,  but  which  will  now  come  into  the  market. 
It  may  not  come  to  us,  but  in  any  event  It  means  that  much  capacity  shut  down. 

The  Basic  Steel  Go.  have  also  shut  down  their  rolling  mill,  possibly  for  good* 
and  will  operate  only  their  structural  plant.  One  or  two  of  the  eastern  con- 
cerns are  reported  as  being  a  little  shaky. 

This  is  all  due  to  the  fact  that  the  raw  material  has  gone  so  high  that  the 
people  who  have  to  buy  heavily  are  simply  down  and  out;  there  has  not  been 
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maintained  a  relative  difference  between  raw  and  finished  products  to  enable 
them  to  continue  operations  at  a  profit.  It  is  not  a  condition  tliat  anybody  Is 
re^Mnsible  for,  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  supply  and  demand  have  been  such 
that  finished  prices  could  not  go  up,  and  raw  material  being  so  scarce,  prices 
were  raised  on  it 

Also  idem,  July  1, 1907 : 

The  Eastern  Steel  Go.,  it  is  reported,  is  not  in  very  good  shape  financially, 
and  it  is  possible  they  will  also  shut  down.  This  will  eliminate  all  of  our  new 
competition  outside  of  Bethlehem  and  will  make  our  proposition,  on  the  whole, 
diflicult 


Also  idem,  February  8, 1909,  it  was  stated  that  th( 

mills  which  are  in  this  business  (forgings)  are  holding  up  the  price  of 'billets 
and  pulling  down  the  price  of  finished  forgings,  which  is  practically  putting  the 
independent  forge  makers  out  of  the  market.  And  on  shafting,  Jones  & 
lAUgblin  are  ffelUng  at  a  price  which  their  competitors  can  not  afford  to  meet 
after  payii^  the  market  price  of  1.40  cents  for  bars. 

On  July  16, 1906,  as  appears  above,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  served 
notice  of  refusal  to  renew  contracts,  and  on  November  5,  1906,  it 
appears — 

The  tube  company  will  be  getting  the  benefit  of  their  higher  prices  this  month, 
and,  commencing  December  1,  they  will  be  paying  us  at  least  $2  and  possibly 
|8  to  f4  more  per  ton  for  their  skelp  than  at  present.  I  have  already  arranged 
thia 

Tubes,  of  course,  are  a  highly  finished  product. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  special  terms  are  granted 
to  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  which  sells  finished  product  (general 
manager  of  sales'  minutes,.  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  July 
17, 1901),  and  a  concession  is  made  to  the  finishing  company  when  it 
sells  for  export  at  less  than  a  fair  profit  (Id.,  May  22, 1901) ;  see  also 
in  this  connection  the  contract  to  make  payments  to  the  American 
Bridge  Co.  of  New  York  made  by  the  American  Bridge  Co.  of  New 
Jersey.     (Dir.  min.,  Oct.  17, 1901.) 

11.  The  percentage  of  ore  owned  and  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  must  be  viewed,  as  to  its  effect,  in  the  light 
of  the  conduct  and  policy  disclosed  above.  The  passive  ownership  of 
large  reserves  would  be  of  no  effect  upon  the  steel  business,  except,  of 
course,  the  effect  of  removing  from  use  part  of  the  available  supply. 
But  the  ownership  of  76  per  cent  of  the  competitive  ore  in.  Minnesota 
and  500,000,000  tons  in  the  South,  or,  in  all,  2,500,000,000  tons  out  of 
4,462,940,000  tons  of  commercially  available  ore  in  the  United  States 
(Beport  Com.  Corp.,  pp.  878-382),  in  one  ownership  (as  against  frag- 
mentary segments  of  the  remaining  minor  part  held  by  all  the  rest  of 
the  holders) ,  which  is  held  by  owners  engaged  in  a  line  of  business  in 
which  new  competition  is  inherently  and  umisually  difficult  (Tariff 
Hearings,  1908,  vol.  2,  pp.  1850-185?)  because  of  the  immense  initial 
31572— No.  53,  pt.  1—12 6 
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outlay  required  [estimated  at  fifty  to  a  hundred  million  dollars 
(6-389),  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  steady  supply  of  ore  (1&- 
1291)],  which  owners  do  not  sell  ore  (3-85) ;  who  enhance  the  price 
of  pig  iron  by  purchasing  all  the  known  available  supply;  who  do 
not  sell  pig  iron  except  at  arbitrary,  increased  prices;  who  do  not 
sell  raw  materials  or  semifinished  materials;  who  control  90  per 
cent  of  the  export  sales  largely  at  prices  below  domestic  prices;  who 
through  combination  maintain  an  average  standing  cash  balance 
of  $75,000,000  (3-132;  20-1425);  who  have  so  much  lower  cost 
of  production  that  it  is  admitted  that  the  so-called  independents  can 
not  compete  with  them  in  free  competition  (Tariff  Hearings,  1908,  vol. 
2,  pp.  1751, 1750, 1728, 1729 ;  and  in  hearings  of  this  committee,  vol.  4, 
p.  195;  vol.  3,  p.  83),  who  have  power  to  recoup  the  diminished 
profits  or  expenses  of  one  branch  from  another  branch  of  their  artic- 
ulated organization,  and  which  owners,  while  operating  in  this  man- 
ner, keep  down  the  prices  of  finished  products,  such  as  raik  (8-92; 
8-97  Tariff  Hearings,  vol.  2,  pp.  1650-1651, 1676, 1677),  is  an  owner- 
ship and  a  control  which  must  interfere  with  competition. 

12.  Hereimder  follows  a  number  of  extracts  from  testimony,  evi- 
dence, and  other  sources  bearing  upon  the  Gary  dinners  and  matters 
connected  with  them,  and  an  explanatory  statement  of  their  bearing 
upon  the  inquiry  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Ernest,  a 
member  of  the  New  Tork  bar,  who  extracted  the  said  minutes  and 
collected  the  evidence  relating  to  this  matter. 

I  had  Mr.  Ernest  prepare  the  matter  relating  to  these  subjects, 
inasmuch  as  my  authorization  and  instructions  from  the  committee 
embraced  a  wider  inquiry  than  merely  examining  the  accounts,  and 
included  an  examination  of  the  Sherman  law,  the  resolution  appoint- 
ing the  committee,  the  testimony,  and  other  data. 

A  number  of  agreements  allotting  certain  percentages  of  the  busi- 
ness and  fixing  prices  existed  between  subsidiary  companies  and 
so-called  independent  companies  at  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  were  continued  until 
1904,  and  other  agreements  were  entered  into  in  July,  1908,  and 
continued  until  1909.  (Answer  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
p.  41.)  It  was  also  testified  that  although  the  operation  of  some 
of  the  agreements  was  terminated  in  1904,  that  the  meetings  were 
continued,  and  information  was  exchanged  until  1908.  It  is  now 
claimed  that  all  of  these  agreements  are  discontinued,  and  the  only 
relation  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  with  such 
independent  companies  is  that  which  may  exist  because  of  the 
Ghiry  dinners.  The  first  Gary  dinner  was  held  in  November,  1907. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  price  of  at  least  one  commodity,  i.  e.,  standard 
rails,  has  remained  fixed,  notwithstanding  the  termination  of  the  pool 
agreements ;  and  the  prices  of  other  commodities — to  an  extent  to  be 
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determined  hereafter — ^have  been  influenced  by  the  interchanges  at 
the  Gary  dinners. 

The  effect  of  the  transition  from  the  system  of  written  contifacts 
with  penalties  or  secret  meetings  for  interchange  of  data  as  to  the 
output  and  prices,  to  the  system  of  Gary  dinners,  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

First  Several  of  the  pooling  agreements  were  rendered  unneces- 
sary by  the  concentration  of  control  of  the  several  subsidiary  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  For  example,  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Co.  to  pay  the 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  $150,000  a  year  to  stay  out  of  the  cotton-tie  busi- 
ness (minutes  directors  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  July  30,  1901),  nor  was 
it  necessary  for  the  Carnegie  Co.  to  agree  to  keep  out  of  the  bridge 
business  unless  the  American  Bridge  Co.  failed  to  make  two-thirds 
of  the  bridge  work  in  the  United  States  (minutes  directors  Carnegie 
Co.,  Apr.  23,  1900;  minutes  directors  American  Bridge  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  May  10, 1900),  any  more  than  it  was  necessary  to  pay  $5,000 
a  month  to  the  New  Jersey  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  not  to  operate  certain 
of  its  structural  plants  as  provided  in  the  Structural  Steel  Associa- 
tion agreement  (24-1718,  1813),  because  as  the  holding  company 
controlled  all  the  companies  just  named. 

William  Temple,  the  commissioner  of  the  Steel  Plate  and  the 
Structural  Steel  Associations,  testified  that  Mr.  Gary  had  terminated 
the  pools  because  "  he  did  not  believe  associations  of  this  character 
were  desirable  or  longer  necessary"  (24-1717-1718). 

The  poliqr  of  discontinuing  such  methods  of  controlling  otherwise 
apparently  independent  concerns  was  followed  in  other  cases.  For 
example,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  in  June,  1909,  as  appears  by  the 
minutes  of  directors  of  that  company,  recommended  the  sale  of  675 
shares  of  the  stock  of  18  small  ginning  companies  which  had  been 
bought  for  $19,050,  and  which  were  marked  down  to  $8,651.25,  it 
being  said :  "  As  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  taken  have  now 
been  accomplished,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  shipment  of 
cotton  ties  this  year  amount  to  about  2,500,000  bundles,  we  may  as 
well  sell  them."  "  These  are  stocks  of  companies  which  favor  square 
bales  of  cotton  and  use  our  cotton  ties  exclusively." 

In  relation  to  the  Gary  dinners,  Mr.  Gary,  when  asked  about  the 
statement  made  at  one  of  the  dinners,  that— 

We  oome  together  upon  a  platform  tliat  inyolves  the  honor  of  a  man,  which 
iw  far  better,  and  far  higher,  and  far  more  binding  upon  us  than  any  contract 
which  we  could  make. 

testified  that  it  would  be  dishonorable  conduct  for  a  man  to  sell 
goods  at  a  different  price  from  that  which  he  told  others  in  the  busi- 
ness he  was  selling  at  (5-266). 
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The  statement  that  those  at  the  dinner  ^^come  together  upon  a 
platform  that  involves  the  honor  of  a  man,  which  is  far  better,  and 
far  higher,  and  far  m(M*e  binding  upon  us  than  any  contract  which 
we  could  make,"  is  of  practical  importance  in  estimating  the  effect 
of  the  change  from  the  system  of  written  contracts  to  the  system  of 
meeting  at  the  Gary  dinners. 

The  previous  pool  agreements  were  not  enforceable  (18-1286, 
1287;  6-321),  and  the  only  thing  that  could  enforce  them  was  the 
forfeit  or  the  sense  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  men  making 
them  (18-1287),  and  the  violati(m  of  the  agreements  did  not  bar 
anyone  from  entering  a  new  pool  (18-1390).  Mr.  Temple,  the 
commissioner,  testified  that  the  respective  mills  in  the  pools  would 
deliberately  exceed  their  allotments,  and  even  incurred  a  penalty,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  larger  allotment  the  following  year  (24-1712). 

But  it  seems  that  the  enforcement,  of  penalties  was  not  insisted 
upon.  Mr.  Temple  said :  ^  I  am  pleased  to  state  I  never  assessed  a 
penalty  for  any  violation  "  (24r*1716) ;  and  Mr.  Schwab  also  said 
there  was  a  small  money  forfeit  in  the  plate  agre^nent,  and  that  he 
did  not  recall  any  other  agreements  that  had  that  forfeit,  and  he 
testified  (18-1820)  : 

Mr.  Babtlett.  Did  he  not  pay  into  a  common  treasury  fund,  and  In  case  he 
violated  the  agreement  was  not  part  of  that  to  be  taken  and  chaiiged  up  to  him? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  that  kind  excepting  the 
one  we  speak  of — ^tbe  plate.  They  were  generally  agreements  or  understandings 
such  as  I  have  spoken  of,  where  ej^ch  one  was  entitled  to  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  business,  and  we  maintained  the  price.  Those  were  the  only  two  things 
that  we  really  needed  any  agreement  on. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  And  It  depended  altogether  upon  the  gentleman  as  to  whetber 
he  kept  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  He  could  not  make  another  after  he  violated  the  first? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Oh,  I  would  not  say  that.  We  did.  We  were  rather  forgiving 
in  those  things. 

And  even  the  money  paid  in  was  returned  to  those  members  of  the 
pool  who  paid  it  in  after  the  first  one  or  two  years,  as  Mr.  Temple 
testifies,  as  follows  (24-1721) : 

This  distribution  of  the  moneys  in  the  association  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
not  continued  beyond  the  first  one  or  two  years  of  the  association.  The  first 
year  they  were  rigidly  distributed.  Every  uiaii  deuinnded  his  pound  of  flesh. 
The  second  year — I  think  it  was  the  second  year — by  almost  unanimous  consent, 
they  decided  that  owing  to  certain  conditions  they  would  not  distribute  the 
money  that  year,  but  would  return  it  to  the  members  of  the  association  who 
had  paid  it  in. 

And  at  24-1717  he  testifies : 

• 

After  a  very  few  meetings  they  commenced  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other, 
found  they  were  all  human,  and  the  suspicion,  intense  suspicion,  amounting 
to  almost  certainty  of  intended  fraud,  ceased  to  be  so  apparent.    So  that  at  the 
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end  of  the  first  year  tbej-  were  all  good  friends.  Then  they  began  exchanging 
actual  infonikatlon  with  each  other.  There  was*  scarcely  any  question 
that  one  maker  would  ask  another  that  he  would  not  answer,  even  about 
the  most  intimate  secrets  of  his  business,  his  costs,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
It  made  the  steel  business,  so  far  as  the  people  associated  with  those  associations 
were  concerned,  rather  a  family  affair  than  one  of  destructive  warfare. 

Mr.  Temple  states  they  worked  just  as  harmoniously  after  dis- 
solution of  the  pool  agreements  as  they  did  before  and  that  the 
former  members  did  not  exceed  their  proportionate  tonnage  even 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  pools  if  it  unsettled  prices,  and  tiiey 
would  explain  any  excess  of  their  share  of  the  business  (21-1734, 
iTSSy  1718, 1719, 1746).  Mr.  Huston  said  that  there  is  no  agreement 
in  existence  "  only  as  a  man.  If  I  should  say  to  some  one  that  my 
price  was  going  to  be  so  and  so  I  would  expect  to  hold  it "  (11-681. 
682,  686). 

The  testi^iony  of  several  witnesses  indicates  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  fraternal  relations  arose  amongst  the  steel  manufacturers 
through  the  pools  and  meetings  and  interchange  of  information. 

And  the  CSommissioner  of  Corporations  discusses  the  working  of 

gentlemen's  agreements  and  pools  as  follows  (p.  75) : 

Gentlemen's  agreements  ^  ^  •  The  gentlemen's  agreement  proper  was 
dlstlngnlshed  firom  the  pool  in  that  no  formal  organisation  for  regnlating  out- 
put or  prices  existed,  the  efllcacy  of  the  agreement  simply  depending  upon  the 
faithfulness  of  the  members  in  maintaining  informal  pledges.  Such  gentlemen's 
agreements  contained  no  provisions  for  forfeits  in  case  of  Infraction,  or  for  the 
acquisition  or  subsidizing  of  outside  plants  to  prevent  competition. 

The  report  then  continues,  under  the  heading — 

Sec.  5.  Weakness  of  pool  agreements  a  contributory  cause  of  the  organization 
of  corporate  .consolidations — 

to  review  the  failure  and  disruption  of  various  pools,  and  concludes : 

These  experiments  at  combination,  however,  undoubtedly  t^ided  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  consolidation  movement  proper.  The  success,  even  though 
brief,  of  some  of  these  pool  organizations  in  securing  large  profits  for  their 
members  had  illustrated  the  advantages  of  concerted  action.  At  the  same  time 
the  low  prices  which  followed  the  disruption  of  these  associations,  coming 
as  they  did  after  several  years  of  acnte  depression  in  the  industry,  had  a  very 
discoursing  effect,  and  manufacturers  were  ready  to  listen  to  almost  any  plans 
which  promised  increased  profits. 

Mr.  Gayley  testified  that  he  did  not  have  any  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  pooling  agreement  in  1901,  and  when  asked  by  Mr. 
Young, "  Was  that  change,  in  your  judgment,  caused  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Steel  Co  ?  "  he  answered,  "  It  may  have  been  the  natural 
result  of  it "  (7-371) ;  and  Mr.  Schwab  testified  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  December  15,  1908,  at  the  tariff  hearings,  that  he 
would  not  vary  the  $28  price  of  rail  10  cents  a  ton,  because  it  would 
precipitate  a  steel  war  "  that  would  result  in  running  my  works  with- 
out any  profit.    I  would  not  vary  the  price  of  rails  under  any  cir- 
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cumstances,  not  if  I  knew  I  was  to  get  100,000  tons  of  orders,  for  the 
reason  that  my  competitor  next  door  would  put  the  price  down  one 
dollar  or  half  a  dollar  a  ton,  even,  and  we  would  be  in  a  position 
where  we  would  be  running  without  any  profit  at  all";  and  Mr. 
Schwab  testified  that  the  same  is  true  of  all  steel  products,  such  as 
structural,  plates,  etc.  (TariflF  Hearings,  vol.  2,  pp.  1650-1651,  1676, 
1677.) 

Mr.  Temple  when  asked,  ^^  Gould  they  maintain,  by  the  gentlemen's 
agreement,  that  level  of  price  and  prevent  that  destructive^  compe- 
tition of  which  you  spoke  in  the  Carnegie  regime  ?  "  answered, "  They 
say  the  leopard  can  not  change  his  spots,  nor  the  Ethiopian  his  skin; 
but  the  leopard  does  move  from  place  to  place,  which,  in  one  figure 
of  speech,  is  a  change  of  spots.  I  would  not  presume  to  say  how 
closely  they  could  follow  the  rules  they  have  learned,  under  the  bit- 
ter warfare  preceding  1897,  and  the  different  conditions  from  1897 
to  1907,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  destructive  competition  since 
that  time.  Further  than  that  I  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject." 
(24-1719.) 

The  general  trend  of  the  conventions  between  the  steel  manufac- 
turers during  the  period  after  the  termination  of  the  enforcement 
of  penalties  was  for  the  maintenance  of  prices  and  the  limitation  of 
production  according  to  their  estimate  of  the  existing  demand. 

These  same  practices  are  advocated  and  commended  by  the  speak- 
ers at  the  Gary  dinners.  The  purpose  and  intent  to  maintain  prices 
was  declared  many  times.  (See  Gary,  vol.  3,  pp.  76,  78;  vol.  4, 
pp.  195,  196;  vol.  5,  pp.  266,  268,  269.  See  also  short  extracts  from 
the  remarks  of  all  speakers  at  the  Gary  dinners  bearing  upon  the 
subject  in  the  summary  and  index  of  the  evidence,  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Gary  Dinners,"  pp.  42-55.) 

The  purpose  and  intent  to  keep  down  production  and  output  was 
declared  many  times.  (See  Gary,  vol.  5,  p.  265;  Willis  L.  King, 
vol.  5,  p.  269;  Gary,  vol.  5,  pp.  270,  272-274,  275.  See  also  short 
extracts  from  the  remarks  of  all  speakers  at  the  Gkiry  dinners  bearing 
upon  the  subject  in  the  summary  and  index  of  the  evidence,  under  the 
heading  of  "Gary  Dinners,"  pp.  42-55.) 

The  purpose  and  intent  to  refrain  from  changing  prices  after 
declaring  in  favor  of  a  named  price,  except  upon  so  stating  to  the 
other  participants,  is  advocated  many  times.  (See  Gary  and  Huston, 
vol.  5,  p.  277;  Kelly  and  Gary,  vol.  5,  p.  279;  Gary,  vol.  5,  p.  281. 
See  also  short  extracts  from  the  remarks  of  all  speakers  at  the  Gfary 
dinners  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  the  summary  and  index  of  the 
evidence,  under  the  heading  of  "  Gary  Dinners,"  pp.  42-55.) 
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The  policy  of  maintaining  prices  and  keeping  down  production  to 
confoim  to  an  estimate  of  the  existing  demand  has  been  questioned 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  (see  Tariff  Hearings,  1908,  vol.  2,  p.  1803,  and  vol. 
4,  p.  197,  before  this  committee)  and  by  others  in  the  steel  business 
who  had  been  in  favor  of  open  competition,  such  as  Mr.  Gates  (see 
vol.  1,  p.  43)  and  Mr.  Schwab  (18-1279). 

The  Gary  dinner  arrangement,  in  which  independents  are  in- 
fluenced to  reduce  their  production  conformably  to  their  estimate  of 
the  reduction  in  the  demand  existing,  and  to  maintain  prices,  re- 
stricts the  action  of  the  participants  as  far  as  they  reduce  their 
production  and  maintain  prices.  The  arrangement  is  designed  and 
intended  to  operate,  and  has  operated  admittedly,  as  to  standard  and 
steel  rails,  although  it  is  claimed  that  independents  may  cut  prices 
without  fear  of  penalty,  except  the  dishonor  of  declaring  in  favor 
of  a  named  price  and  then  selling  at  some  other  price.  As  is  stated 
in  the  answer  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  said  corporation  at  his  opening  ad- 
dress at  the  meeting  of  January  11,  1911,  declared  his  position  as 
follows: 

I  would  not  make  an  agreement  under  any  circumstances  to  maintain  prices 
or  to  do  or  to  refrain  from  doing  anything  which  would  prevent  me  from  being 
absolutely  independent  from  all  others  In  every  respect  conceminij  every  depart- 
ment of  our  corporation,  or  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  business,  and  I 
would  not  ask  for  any  different  conclusion  from  others.  As  I  said  before,  the 
very  fact  that  it  is  understood  we  have  this  right,  that  we  are  independent, 
that  we  can  go  out  of  this  room  and  do  exactly  as  we  please  without  violating 
any  agreement  or  understanding,  and'  that  all  must  depend  upon  the  belief  that 
as  honorable  men  we  are  desirous  of  conducting  ourselves  and  our  business  In 
such  a  way  as  not  to  injure  our  neighbors,  must  make  each  of  us  more  careful 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  affairs,  and  there  will  be  no  secrecy  in  what 
we  do. 

But  the  fact  that  the  independents  may  cut  prices,  in  spite  of  their 
cooperation  in  the  Gary  dinner  arrangement,  does  not  affect  the 
results  admittedly  accomplished,  namely,  they  do  not  cut  prices  of 
standard  rails.  And,  as  Mr.  Schwab  testified,  "there  has  been  no 
manufacturer  selling  rails  that  would  dare  change  that  price,"  and 
"that  is  true  of  every  line  of  which  I  spoke  ♦  ♦  ♦.  Structural 
steel  and  steel  products."  (Tariff  Hearings,  vol.  2,  1908,  p.  1676.) 
The  participants  also  indorse  the  policy  promulgated  by  Mr.  Gary, 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  dishonorable  to  sell  at  a  different  price  from 
that  announced  to  fellow  manufacturers,  and  they  cooperate  in  the 
practice  of  reducing  production.     (See  references  above.) 

And  it  is  not  material  that  in  the  cooperation  of  the  participants 
in  the  Gary  dinners  no  penalty  attaches  to  a  violation  of  the  declara- 
tions mutually  exchanged,  because  no  penalty  for  reducing  prices  or 
exceeding  a  fixed  share  of  the  business  could  be  enforced.  The  pre- 
vious pool  agreements  may  have  been  broken  and  penalties  inflicted 
by  the  members  themselves,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  this  was  soon 
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discontinued.  It  will  be  assumed,  even  if  a  fund  had  not  been 
d^)osited,  that  the  men  in  the  old  pools  would  have  paid  their  fines. 
If  this  be  assumed,  it  can  also  be  assumed  that  the  word  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Gary  dinners  is  ample  security  for  the  professions 
of  cooperation  subscribed  to  at  the  dinners.  It  seems  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
that  the  arrangement  made  at  the  Gary  dinners  would  be  an  ar- 
rangement in  restraint  of  trade  if  the  agreements  were  binding. 
(See  Gary,  5-206.)  On  the  other  band,  any  contract  may  be  broken 
and  any  arrangement  may  be  upset  by  recalcitotnts* 

Whether  it  is  a  contimct  which  can  be  brok^  <Mr  an  understanding 
which  can  be  departed  from  or  a  pledge  of  honor  wMdi  can  be  vio* 
lated  is  immaterial.  What  determines  the  character  of  tiie  arrange^ 
meat  is  not  its  liability  to  be  broken,  but  what  can  be  Mud  is  done 
UBder  it.  It  seems  tiiat  there  has  been  sufficient  perfdmrniice  of 
the  subject  of  the  ^  meeting  of  the  minds "  at  the  Gary  dinners  to 
prove  that,  as  far  it  is  oarried  out^  it  mustr  interfere  witk  one  par- 
ticipant competing  with  another,  even  though  disaffected-  op  ill* 
advised  participants  might  isolatedly  violate  their  pledges.  In  other 
words,  paraphrasing  the  language  that  has  been  used  in  another 
place  under  similar  circumstances,  although  it  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  association  to  prevent  the  members  from  reducing  rates  or 
changing  rules  and  regulations  fixed  by  the  association,  but  that  by 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  a  member  might  do  so,  the  preliminary 
requirement  being  that  the  proposed  change  should  be  voted  upon 
at  a  meeting  of  the  association,  after  which  if  the  proposal  was  not 
agreed  to,  the -one  making  the  proposal  could  make  such  reduced 
rates,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  other  ones;  that  the 
purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  reason- 
ableness of  any  proposed  law,  rule,  or  regulation  to  be  considered 
'  by  all  interested  and  an  interchange  of  views  on  the  effect  of  such 
reduction,  and  that  reductions  of  rates  had  been  made  in  numerous 
instances  through  the  said  process  by  the  association,  and  there  was 
no  duress  of  fines  or  penalties  or  otherwise,  nevertheless  the  conven- 
tions agreed  to  and  enforced  would  be  objectionable  as  regards  their 
effect  upon  competition. 

But  the  effect  of  the  Gary  dinners  can  not  be  considered  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  be  at  all  useful  in  this  inquiry  if  there  be  omitted 
from  consideration  the  fact  or  facts  testified  to  by  Mr.  Gary  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  no  concerns  that  can  compete  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  in  a  condition  of  open  competition. 

Mr.  Gary  duly  testified  (Dec.  18, 1908)  as  follows: 

I  do  believe  large  numbers  would  be  driven  out  of  business  if  we  were  wlU- 
ing  to  drive  them  out  either  because  we  thought  it  was  right  to  do  so  or  good 
»olloy  to  do  so.    CTariff  Hearings.  1908.  vol.  2,  p.  1751.) 
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If,  in  any  particular  Itne,  by  reason  of  our  opportunities,  our  wealth,  our 
organization,  and  our  ownership  of  the  best  raw  products,  we  can  manufacture 
cheaper  than  our  competitors,  then,  with  reference  to  that  line,  we  could  drive 
them  out  of  business.     (Tariff  Hearings,  1908,  toI.  2,  p.  1760.) 

Mr.  Clabk.  Siippose  this  case :  Suppose  you.  did  conclude  for  any  reason;  no 
difference  what,  to  marlc  yours  up  to  $30,  and  one  of  these  independent  con- 
oems  thought  it  had  a  good  opportunity  to  make  money  and  it  held  its  at  $28 
or  marked  them  down  to  $27,  have  you  not  such  a  hold  on  the  Ameiican  market 
that  you  could  immediately  mark  yours  down  to  $20  or  $25  long  enough  to  put 
that  fellow  clear  out  of  business  and  thea  mark  youm  up  again  to  where  you 
wanted  it? 

Mr.  Gabt.  Quite  likely ;  that  may  be  true.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  not  true. 
r  will  not  say  that  in  the  competition  we  could  not  drive  a  good'  many  of  our 
competitors  out  of  the  businesft 

Mr.  Or.ABK.  Now  another  thing. 

Mr«  Gabt.  It  is  not  because  of  a.  hold  on  the  majrket. 

Mr.  Clabx.  What  is  it»  then? 

Mr.  Gaby.  It  is  because  of  our  ability  to  produce  cheaper  and  because  of  our 
omiership  in  the  independent  concerns,  such  aa  the  raUroada,  the  steamship 
llmwi  eta,  wbieh  gives  a  large  credit  from  the  United  States  Steel  Ck>]:panitloa'a 
«taidpoint     (Tariff  Hearings,  1008,  vol.  2,  p.  1728.) 

Of  course,  if  we  were  is  competition  in  self-defense— and  that  is  the  only 
kbid  of  competition  I  believe  in-*flpeaking  for  myself— that  is,  destructive  com- 
pstltion — if  we  were  in  destructive  competition  in  self-defense,  we  would  mark 
down  to  pretty  nearly  our  cost,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  competitor  who 
could  not  manufacture  as  low  as  we  could  would  go  out  of  business  in  the 
course  of  time.    (Tariff  Hearings,  1906,  vol.  2,  p.  172^.) 

In  reference  to  the  eflfect  of  taking  off  the  tariff  upon  iron  or  steely 
Mr.  Gary  testified :  "  I  think  many,  if  not  most,  of  our  competitors 
would  soon  be  out  of  business,  and  we  should  have  the  field,"  if  there 
were  reductions  in  the  tariff.  And  when  asked  if  that  would  not  be 
to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  from  a  selfish 
standpoint,  Mr.  Gary  testified: 

I  think  it  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  United  States  Steel, 
because  the  people  would  not  stand  it. 

And  he  testified  to  the  same  effect  in  volume  4,  page  177,  of  the 
hearings  before  this  committee. 
Mr.  Gary  also  testified  in  volume  4,  page  195 : 

On  the  other  hand,  except  for  some  basis  whereby  destructive  competition 
could  be  avoided,  whereby  the  old  methods  of  doing  business,  under  which,  as 
you  probably  know,  a  few  only  of  the  steel  companies  were  allowed  to  survive 
and  do  business  and  a  large  majority  were  wrecked,  if  we  should  enter  into 
that  kind  of  competition,  it  would  mean  that  a  large  percentage  at  least  of  the 
manufacturers  of  steel  would  be  wrecked,  and  that  would  secure  to  the  sur- 
vivors to  a  greater  or  less  extent  a  monopoly.     (Vol.  4,  p.  195.) 
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Mr.  Gary  testified  in  December,  1908,  while  being  examined  by  Mr. 
Cockran  in  reference  to  the  power  that  might  be  exercised  to  obtain 
a  monopoly  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  as  follows: 

Mr.  OooKBAir.  *    «    •    Now,  among  the  conditions  that  contributed  to  that 
situation  an  important  element  is  your  ownership  and  control  of  the  ore  supply? 
Mr.  Gabt.  Yes ;  of  course  it  is. 

Mr.  Ck>oKBAN.  You  practically  do  control  the  ore  supply  of  the  country? 
Mr.  Gabt.  No  ;  not  now ;  not  for  the  immediate  future. 
Mr.  Ck>0KBAir.  Well,  the  ultimate  supply? 
Mr.  Gaby.  Yes ;  I  think  so — ^that  is,  pretty  nearly.    It  is  not  absolute  controL 

And  when  Mr.  Gary  was  examined  in  reference  to  this  testimony, 
in  the  hearings  before  this  committee,  he  said  (vol.  S,  p.  83) : 

Mr.  Gaby.  Now,  this  is  what  I  had  in  mind  at  that  time.  In  the  first  place, 
I  did  not  have  the  figures  before  me  as  clearly  as  I  have  since.  Those  questions 
were  asked  me  without  giving  me  any  previous  notice,  and  therefore  without 
opportunity  to  look  into  the  figures.  But  at  that  time  I  believed  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  had  control  of  something  like  65  or  70  per  cent  of  the 
best  ores  in  the  Northwest,  and  I  believed  the  ores  which  the  others  had  would 
be  exhausted  before  the  ores  in  control  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
If  so,  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  be  in  possession  of  some  of  those 
ores  after  the  others  were  exhausted,  and  then,  of  course,  the  others  would  be 
compelled  to  use  ores  which  at  the  present  time  are  not  even  merchantable, 
ivhich,  as  I  have  said,  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

The  independents  in  the  steel  business  should  have  no  ground  to 
doubt  the  complete  accuracy  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  fore- 
going extracts  from  Mr.  Gary's  testimony.  Mr.  Gary's  statement 
that  if  competition  existed  they  could  reduce  their  prices  to  a  point 
where  the  concerns  who  were  subject  to  higher  costs  could  not  com- 
pete is  amply  borne  out  by  the  figures  submitted  in  connection  with 
section  1  of  this  report,  when  the  profits  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  there  shown  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  profits 
of  the  so-called  independent  concerns,  which  have  been  stated  by 
reliable  steel  manufacturers  and  journals  to  amount  to  from  $3  to  $7 
profit  per  ton. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Saturday  morning,  September  23,  1911, 
in  a  news  article  under  the  heading  "  No  voluntary  dissolution  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,"  said  in  part : 

For  the  last  10  years  the  net  profits  per  ton  of  steel  produced  by  the  Steel 
Cor]x>ration  have  ranged  between  $10  and  $16  per  ton,  the  latter  figure  having 
been  reached  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  company's  existence.  For  the  last 
year  the  net  profit  per  ton  has  not  been  much  over  $12.  On  the  basis  of 
present  prices  the  net  is  close  to  $11. 

While  the  net  earnings  per  ton  of  steel  produced  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
has  ranged  between  $10  and  $16  per  ton,  the  independent  steel  companies  have 
not  fared  so  well.  Several  of  the  independents  have  not  been  able  to  show 
much  over  $4  per  ton.  The  highest  was  approximately  $7  per  ton,  by  a  small 
western  independent  company,  whose  properties  represent  actual  cash  paid  in. 

Independent  steel  representatiyes  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
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probable  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  take  any  drastic  disso- 
lution measures  until  at  least  ordered  or  advised  to  do  so  by  the  Government. 

One  operator  states  that  If  this  Is  done,  however,  It  will  mean  a  more  open 
market  for  steel  than  exists  at  present,  as  the  corporation's  subsidiaries  will 
each  work  Independently  In  the  matter  of  making  prices  and  getting  orders. 
The  representatives  of  the  largest  Independent  steel  companies  admit  that  th^ 
can  not  make  steel  and  sell  it  for  what  the  corporation  can  at  present,  and  say 
that  the  latter  company,  If  dissolved,  can  certainly  not  retain  Its  present  meth- 
ods of  making  steel  and  selling  It  for  so  great  a  net  profit  as  It  now  does. 

One  steel  man  says :  "  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  brought  out  against  the  cor- 
poration .detrimental  to  Its  subsistience,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Its 
railroads.  These,  of  course,  are  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  coffers  of  the 
company,  and  ot  course  a  great  daal  of  mon^  la  saved  annually  In  freight, 
espedMy  on  ores." 

A  m^n  connected  with  another  large  company  says  that  steel  prices  can 
not  go  much  lower  and  have  the  mills  operate.  He  says :  "  It  seems  at  present 
that  In  some  lines  manufacturers  are  selling  below  cost,  and  of  course  this  can 
not  continue  for  any  length  of  time.  It  may  be  that  the  companies  need  the 
cash  and  are  compelled  to  get  the  orders  even  at  prices  shaved  to  the  last  c«it" 

Therefore,  assuming  that  the  statements  quoted  above  are  correct, 
and  that  the  comparative  figures  are  correct,  it  would  seem  that  the 
combined  effect  of  the  conditions  thus  disclosed  in  the  steel  industry 
and  conventions  like  the  Gary  dinners,  may  be  said  at  least  to  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  render  competition  of  no  effect.  (See  also 
Report  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  Steel  Industry,  p.  373 
and  pp.  7,  98-99,  326,  892 ;  also  pp.  4,  5,  7, 48,  50,  51,  59,  60,  75,  82,  83, 
84,  240,  826.) 

18.  By  the  resolution  quoted  below  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  refuse  to  handle  orders  for  export 
business,  and  such  orders  must  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Export  Co.,  the  subsidiary  companies  preclude  them- 
selves from  competing  for  export  sales  against  the  export  company ; 
and  by  other  resolutions  give  lower  prices  to  the  export  company, 
allowing  it  a  percentage  for  expenses.  The  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration itself  in  its  answer  claims  that  it  now  controls  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  export  trade  of  the  United  States  in  steel  products. 

As  a  result  of  enforcing  these  resolutions  and  arrangements  ma- 
terials for  export  must  be  bought  from  the  United  States  Steel 
Products  (Export)  Co.,  and  buyers  in  the  United  States  who  wish 
to  buy  goods  for  export  are  compelled  to  pay  an  additional  profit 
to  the  United  Steel  Products  (Export)  Co.  These  prices  can  not  in 
any  event  affect  any  jobbers  who  are  subjected  to  the  contract  drawn 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  provides  that  jobbers 
will  carry  no  stock  "but  that  manufactured  by  the  corporation  in 
its  particular  lines  "  and  "  will  give  up  direct  shipment  (United  States 
Steel  Corporation  minutes  of  general  manager  of  sales,  June  17, 1909) ; 
but  all  of  the  buyers  who  desire  to  buy  for  export  shipment,  whether 
jobbers  or  not,  are  compelled  to  submit  to  this  arrangement. 
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Before  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Clorporatioii 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  exported  wire  products  to  the  amount 
of  over  $9,000,000  between  January,  1899,  and  December  31,  1899, 
or  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  all  exports  from  the  United  States  between 
1890  and  1899,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  export  business  of  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  during  the  first  two  montis  of  1900 
presented  a  large  and  material  increase  over  that  of  1999,  and  for 
the  year  1900  the  export  business  of  that  company  was  expected  to 
be  larger  than  the  business  of  1899.  (American  Steel  &  -Wire  Co., 
.N.  J.,  stockholders'  minutes,  Feb.  20, 190a) 

k.  If  it  be  suggested  that  the  mbaidiary  compaaies  whicb:  sell  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Products  Export  Co.  reduce  their  profit  in  favmr 
of  the  export  company,  no  reason  is  seen  why  this  reduction  could 
not  be  made  to  any  buyer  for  direct  export  except  the  arrangement 
between  the  compaaies.  For  example,  it  is  stated  in  Hie  minutes  of 
the  United  Sta4»s  Steel  Corporation,  general  manager  of  salies,  Fd>- 
ruary  21, 1906 : 

AU  material  shipped  direct  from  tbe  miU  to  a  pohit  outside  of  tHe  country 
(^haU  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Steel  Products  fixport  Oo.,  bo  matter 
where  the  aal^  orisinates,  and  all  inquiries  shaU  be  talicn  up  with  Mr.  Farrell 
of  the  export  company. 

Upon  the  same  date  it  was  stated : 

Mr.  Farrell  stated  there  seemed  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  some  of 
the  constituent  companies  as  to  what  constitutes  export  bustnesB^  and  he 
thought  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  and  a  ruling  made  to  govern  aU  of  the 
companies.  Becently  some  material  was  shipped  direct  from  the  miU  by  the 
tube  company  that  had  gone  out  of  the  country,  which  had  not  been  handled 
through  the  export  company,  and  he  thought  if  this  practice  continued  It  wUl 
have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  export  company. 

Mr.  Downer  (National  Tube  Ck>.)  advised  that  all  Inquiries  reeeired  ttom 
them  by  people  who  are  recognissed  exporters  are  Innnediately  turned  over  to 
the  export  company,  but  there  are  certain  domestic  Jobbers  not  recognized  as 
exporters  who  ship  more  or  less  out  of  the  country  in  connection  with  other 
goods,  and  to  these  people  they  have  been  quoting  domestic  prices  direct 

After  some  discussion  on  the  subject  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  incorporated  In  the  minutes  as  a  ruling  of  this  association : 

"All  material  shipped  direct  from  the  mill  to  a  point  outside  the  comitcy 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Export  Oo.,  no  matter 
where  the  sale  originates,  and  all  inquiries  shall  be  taken  up  with  Mr.  FarrelL" 

And  it  was  said  in  the  minutes,  under  date  of  August  14, 1903: 

It  was  also  decided'  that  from  now  on  all  inquiries  for  export  shall  be  turned 
over  to  the  export  bureau. 

Besides  quoting  "  these  people  (i.  e.,  domestic  jobbers  who  sell  for 
export)  ♦  *  ♦  domestic  prices  direct,"  as  above  stated,  it  was  pro- 
vided, upon  December  2, 1903,  and  January  20,  1904,  in  the  minutes 
of  the  general  managers  of  sales,  as  follows : 
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Question  was  raised  witb  regard  to  prices  made  to  domestic  manufacturers 
for  material  wbich  will  be  fabricated  and  then  exported. 

Mr.  Farrell  stated  he  has  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  careful  check  on 
all  material  shipped  out  of  the  country,  and  he  will  be  in  a  position  at  any  time 
to  ascertain  whether  material  sold  to  domestic  customers  for  this  purpose  is 
actually  exported,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  render  any  assistance  to  the  other 
companies  that  be  can. 

Axid^  idem,  January  20,  1904 : 

RECORD  OF  EXPORT   MATERIAL  SOLD  TO  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTUBERS. 

After  the  general  discussion  of  this  matter  it  was  recommended  that  the 
export  company  be  furnished  full  data  by  all  companies  on  material  sold  to 
domestic  customers  to  be  exported  later,  so  that  it  will  be  enabled  to  keep  a  full 
record  in  this  respect,  which  it  was  agreed  will  be  done. 

In  considering  the  data  touching  the  export  business  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
corporation's  method  of  keeping  accounts  appears  to  show  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  export  company,  as  illustrated  by  the  statement  of 
account  of  operations  for  1910,  appended  hereunder.  For  example, 
the  net  earnings  showed : 

1903,  profit,  $4,228.65;  operating  expenses,  $55,387.75. 

1904,  profit,  181,483.04 ;  operating  expenses,  $451,010.83. 

1905,  loss,  $99,077.41 ;  operating  expenses,  $445,251.83. 

1906,  loss,  $81,869.16 ;  operating  expenses,  $514,125.96. 

1907,  loss,  $1,686.27;  operating  expenses,  $523,382.79. 

1908,  loss,  $233,194.88 ;  operating  expenses,  $579,690.55. 

1909,  loss,  $156.164.27 ;  operating  expenses,  $646,535.11. 

1910,  loss,  $7,149.12 ;  operating  expenses,  $771,767.22. 

1910  income  shows :   Freight  venture,  chartered  steamers,  $225,709.83. 

(NoTB. — Steamer  Bantu  was  bought  for  £25,000,  XJ.  S.  S.  0.,  fin.  com.,  Nov.  15, 
1910.) 

Now,  these  figures  do  not  show  the  profits  made  before  the  transfer 
or  sale  to  the  export  company,  as  is  proved  by  the  method  of  fixing 
the  prices  on  sales  from  the  other  subsidiary  companies  to  the  export 
company. 

To  illustrate : 

On  April  4, 1904,  in  the  minutes  of  the  Cam^ie  Steel  Co.  directors  it  appears 
that  the  contract  with  the  United  States  Steel  Products  (Export)  Co.  provides, 
among  other  things  that  the  Carnegie  Co.  agrees  that  the  price  to  be  charged  by 
it  and  to  be  paid  by  the  export  company  for  resale  in  foreign  markets  shaU  be 
such  price  as  may  be  obtained  by  the  export  company  on  resale  of  said  mer- 
chandise less  such  percentage  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  agreed  on  between 
the  Carnegie  Co.  and  the  export  company,  not  exceeding  5  per  cent 

And  under  the  heading  of  "  Financial  accounting  and  invoice  de- 
partment," in  July,  1903,  in  minutes  of  general  managers  of  sales, 
August  14, 1903,  it  appears : 

If  it  is  decided  that  It  is  to  be  operated  as  a  general  selling  agency  of  all  the 
companies,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  have  the  accounts  carried  on  the 
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books  of  the  companleB  nii^lying  the  goods,  in  which  case  the  proceeds  of  each 
individnal  transaction  would  be  remitted  to  the  manufacturing  company  on 
receipt 

In  July,  1903,  it  was  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  general  man- 
agers of  sales  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation — 

With  reference  to  sheets  and  tin  plate  particularly,  that,  whUe  their  present 
costs  would  hardly  permit  them  to  export,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
is  a  profit  to  the  corporation  not  only  in  the  sheet  bars  entering  into  their  manu- 
facture but  in  the  pig  iron  and  ore  as  well. 

We  have  seen  that  the  average  net  profit  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
on  all  products  sold  to  outsiders  is  $13  per  ton;  and  in  fact  it  is 
claimed  several  times  that  export  prices  were  higher  than  domestic 
prices  (see  Gary,  3-96;  Roberts,  &-363;  Schwab,  18-1304;  and  see 
table  of  prices  and  tonnages  exported  made  up  by  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, 24-1770, 1771) ;  and  as  we  have  seen  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  are  90  per  cent  of  the  foreign  trade  in  steel 
products  (answer  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  others, 
p.  38)  or  95  per  cent,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Lindabury,  representing  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  as  attorney  (22-1572). 

This  control  of  95  per  cent  or  "upward  of  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  the  country  in  steel  products  "  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  consolidation  of  control  in  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  it  is  claimed,  or  as  stated  in  the  words  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Gary  (3-104) : 

I  belieye  these  companies  could  not  do  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  the  export 
business  which  we  do  if  they  were  segregated  or  divided. 

And,  again,  in  considering  the  figures  set  forth  above,  it  must  be 
noted  that  in  October,  1903,  the  export  company  was  allowed  a  com- 
mission of  3  per  cent  (which  was  reduced  to  2  per  cent  in  Mar.  23, 
1904) ,  and  it  was  provided  that — 

Any  surplus  over  and  above  the  actual  requirements  (of  the  export  company) 
is  to  be  rebated  to  the  different  companies  predicate^  on  the  value  of  the 
tonnage  sold  for  them. 

UNITED  STEEL  PBODUCTS   (EXPOBT)   CO. 

The  operations  of  this  company  can  be  Illustrated  by  its  income  and  charges 
for  the  year  1910. 

Income : 

Commissions  received  from  subsidiary  companies*  account,  ex- 
port sales $516,636.42 

Interest  and  discount 36,858.10 

Miscellaneous  income 42,906.81 

Foreign  exchange,  adjustment  account 23,701.12 

Commissions  on  pig-tin  purchases  and  palm-oil  purchases 12,447.38 

Freight  venture,  chartered  steamers 225,709.83 

857, 769. 75 
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Charges: 

Operating  expenses,  administrative  and  selling $771,767.22 

ProYlsion  for  contingent  fund  and  unaudited  liability 60, 000. 00 

Employeei^  bonus  fund - 39,695.00 

Taxes,  State  and  local 3, 446. 65 

864,908,87 

Showing  a  deficit  on  the  year  of 7, 149. 12 

14.  Percentages  of  the  business  done  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  are  deceiving  and  misleading  unless  segregated  with 
reference  to  particular  products.  For  example,  Mr.  Eoosevelt  refers 
to  an  estimate  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  did  not  have 
above  60  per  cent  "of  steel  properties"  (19-1370)  or  "steel  hold- 
ings" (19-1379),  and  when  he  was  asked  if  Gary  and  Frick  said 
anything  about  the  ore  properties  that  they  were  buying  at  that  time 
he  answered,  "They  did  not  go  into  details  at  all"  (1&-1879),  and  he 
also  stated  that  he  understood  they  were  going  to  buy  the  Tennessee 
company's  "  plant "  (19-1379).  If  this  estimate  of  60  per  cent  refers 
to  property  and  investment  in  the  steel  business,  it  may  be  noted  in 
that  year  (1907)  that  the  total  property  of  the  Bethlehem,  Cambria, 
Colorado,  Lackawanna,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee  companies 
added  to  the  capital  stock  of  Jones  &  Laughlin  (because  statement  of 
property  is  not  available)  amounted  to  $365,768,889,  from  the  best 
sources  available,  i.  e.,  Moody's  Manual  (3-116, 117),  etc.,  these  com- 
panies being  the  only  important  concerns  in  the  steel  business  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  This 
amount,  added  to  that  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  equals 
a  grand  total  of  $1,811,606,339,  of  which  the  property  account  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  amounts  to  $1,445,837,450,  or  about 
80  per  cent 

And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Minnesota  Tax  Conmiission  estimated 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  percentage  of  ore  at  76  per 
cent  in  1907  and  80  per  cent  in  1909  in  Minnesota  (see  Eeport  Com. 
Corp.,  pp,  878-879). 

The  Minnesota  ore  is  the  basis  of  the  steel  industry  (Sep.  Com. 
Corp.,  pp.  68, 380),  and  is  the  most  available  ore  (Gary  (3-83). 

The  estimate  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  controls  50 
per  cent  of  the  available  ore  in  the  United  States  and  that  there  are 
billions  of  tons  in  the  United  States  (3-80,  83;  4-215),  as  far  as  this 
is  suggested  as  bearing  upon  or  affecting  the  state  of  competition  in 
the  steel  business,  finds  a  striking  commentary  in  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  large  steel  corporations,  viz : 

(1)  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  acquired  some 
100,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  in  Cuba,  while  the  Bethlehem  Company, 
now  managed  by  the  former  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
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Corporation,  is  said  to  have  acquired  17,000,000  tons  in  Cuba,  not- 
withstanding the  wetness  of  the  ore  and  the  carriage  of  it  and  need 
for  concentration,  and  dther  large  concerns  have  acquired  propor- 
tionately large  holdings  there  (15-1028,  1029). 

(2)  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  subsidiary  companies 
have  constantly  purchased  ore  from  other  sellers,  ( See  summary  of 
evidence  "  Ore  purchases,  year  by  year.") 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  purchase  for  about  $1,207,000  of  the 
plant,  including  blast  furnaces  of  the  Troy  Co.,  as  Mr.  Gary  said^  to 
utilize  New  York  ore  (4r'213),  these  furnaces  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  idle,  while  about  the  time  that  the  said  purchase  was  sug- 
gested the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  bought  for  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  the  output  of  100  to  175  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day 
from  April  1  to  December  1, 1902,  from  the  Cedar  Point,  Port  Henry, 
N.  Y.,  furnaces  of  Piling  &  Crane.  (A.  S,  W.  Co.,  dir.  min.,  f4>, 
18,  1902.) 

And  as  to  the  percentages  given  in  the  reports  of  the  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Association  (which  are  accepted  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  (5-224,  225),  and  to  which  association,  managed 
by  Mr.  Swank,  the  Steel  Corporation  contributes  money) ,  it  will  be 
seen  that  higher  percentages  are  given  for  the  year  1907  than  this 
estimate  of  60  per  c^it,  to  wit  (as  the  figures  are  shown  in  the  report 
of  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  p.  362) : 

Per  cent. 

Wire-rods  production  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation  (In  1907) 71.5 

Wire-nails  production  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation  (in  1907) 6d.4 

Tin  plates  and  terne  plates  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation  (not  given 

for  1907,  but  for  1908) 72 

Altbough  for  1907  there  is  given  in  the  report  from  the  American  associa- 
tion statistics  **  plates  and  sheets/*  which  are  said  In  a  note  to  include 
black  plates  for  tinning  and  excluding  nail  plates 55. 8 

But  combined  percentages  appear  upon  their  face  to  be  averaged, 
for  example,  in  the  year  1907  there  is  given — 

Percent. 
Bars,  skelp»  nail  plate,  open  hearth,  and  iron  rails,  and  other  finished 
rolled  products 83. 9 

Now,  this  percentage  is  misleading,  because  it  appears  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporatioin  makes  no  iron  rails  for  sale,  as  far 
as  is  shown,  and  did  not  make  open-hearth  rails  until  1908  (Report 
Com.  Corp.,  p.  364,  note  4),  while  of  skelp,  which  is  used  for  tubes 
and  pipes,  it  undoubtedly  made  a  large  percentage ;  and  as  to  "  other 
finished  rolled  products  "  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  includes  a 
large  number  of  products  of  which  the  Steeb  Corporation  produces 
little  or  no  percentage.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  any  such 
combined  percentages,  added  together  and  shown  as  an  averaged  per- 
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centage,  are  not  only  valueless  for  serious  c(Hnparison,  but  mis- 
leading. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  fact  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
does  not  sell  raw  or  semifinished  products  should  be  kept  well  in 
mind  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  percentages  of  finished  prod- 
ucts, which  are  stated  separately. 

Supplementary  and  additional  matter  will  be  submitted  in  a  sup- 
plemental report. 

Paraphrasing  the  language  of  the  honorable  Herbert  Knox  Smith. 
Conmiissioner  of  Corporations,  in  submitting  his  data  in  regard  to 
costs  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1908,  it  may  be  said 
that  these  results  appear  simple  and  are  stated  in  comparatively  small 
space,  but  they  cover  the  essentially  important  data  and  accounts  of 
the  largest  corporation  in  the  United  States,  including  within  its 
operations  those  of  about  12  major  concerns  which  control  over  180 
subsidiary  corporations  throughout  the  United  States  in  various  lines 
of  business.  This  means  an  enormous  volume  of  tonnage  mined, 
transported,  smelted,  manufactured,  finished,  and  fabricated  and  an 
enormous  mass  of  transactions.  As  was  said  in  the  connection  just 
referred  to, ''  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  complete  or  accu- 
rate figures  have  been  compiled  in  this  country  (in  relation  to  this 
corporation),  and  that  while  they  necessarily  involve  some  variations, 
these  are  small  in  anlount,  and  nothing  approaching  this  statement  in 
reliability  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  source.'* 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  data  or  infor- 
mation contained  herein  and  in  its  accompanying  exhibits  represent 
an  endeavor  to  cover  as  much  ground  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  as  the  time,  the  money,  and  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  work  would  permit,  but  it  will  be  appreci- 
ated by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
task  that  a  more  exhaustive  examination  of  the  records  and  evidence 
and  a  more  lengthy  analysis  and  presentation  of  it  would  require  a 
great  deal  larger  expenditure  of  time  and  money  and  the  services  of 
a  much  larger  force  than  was  at  my  command. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Farquhar  J.  MacRab, 
Certified  Public  Accountant,  State  of  New  York. 
31672— No.  53,  pt.  1—12 7 


EXHIBITS. 


[NoTB. — All  figures  in  italics  represent  deductions,  or  figures  written  in  red  ink  in 
the  original  report] 
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1900 


GroassataB 


To  Bobridiary  oompanleB 182  767 

TooatsideciutotteFB Em' 712* 

Total  groBS  Bales 


84a  16 
960.25 


191,480,800.41 


Opanting  charm: 

Manulactonnx  and  producing* 

To  aabafdlary  companies.  J  70,061,801. 40 

?1?°S!?12*^™"" i26l808,410.68 

cost  aajastmentB 4      iS4,948.08 


Deduct  extinguishment  funds  r 
charged  through  costs 441,312.66 


Administrative,  seUlng,  and'genedio!334!u8!d6 

TjxeB,8tete  Mid  local     2  S  ISlS 

Taxes,  Federal  corporation ^     '  572  osi  43 

Insurance  not  charged  through  coa  f/'  0^'  so 
Commercial  discounts  and  interest  3, 621, 618  12 
Miscellaneous  expense i 


Total  operating  charges  and  |ii8,074,860.61 


1910 


881,830,338.60 
456,961,212.31. 


fi87,701,65a91 


71,109,746.78 

361,027,842.10 

802,304.25 


432,680,893.13 
375,696.41 


432,214,106.72 

11,487,613.16 

2,528,122.16 

676,503.57 

U, 689.10 

3,546,8ia00 


Total 


8076,106,886.00 

3,547,687,180.21 

i,S7S,SSL9S 


4,220,850,742.87 


677,374,657.62 

2,706,816,368.70 

4,014,620.17 


3,880,205,665.58 
10,706,278.70 


450,426,607.30 


3,360,400,376.88 

77,035,474.60 

15,063,380.84 

1,248,646.00 

SS,Sii.i7 

26,820,581.28 

148,430.66 


3,401,460,376.96 


BaUuioe........-^... J  78,406,430.80      87,364,853.52 

Smdrr  manufocturing  and  operati      454,687.87  10,691. 0^ 

Otberlncome j   2,200,304.06;     2,250,263.38 


720,300,365.30 

0,653,216.00 

22,403,885.83 


'Totol  income  before  Interesti  81, 161, 422. 73  :    80, 604, 426. 86 

mtefest charges <   7,002,527.26.     7,334,706.24 


Total  earnings. 


an 


(set  aside  for  depreciation 

Bond  sinldng  funds . 

Depreciation,  extinguishment 

Total  depreciation,  etc. 


Net  eanilnn  before  deducting  box 

Bmployeer  bonus  fund  and  spec 

stock  subscriptions 


74,148,805.47      82,260,620.62 


761,447,467.81 
42,161,180.02 


710,286,277.80 


040,384.72 
11,041,563.68 


1,133,204.66 
12,354,604.37 


12,881,048.40  ,    18,487,800.03 


Net  earnings. 


61,266,947.07      68,781,730.50 
1,446,866.61        1,745,502.84 


50,821,090.46  .    67,036,138.26 


6,983,408.03 
113,141,816.15 


120,126,223.18 


599,161,054.21 
13,128,182.72 


586,032,871.49 


t 
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I 

I 


Total. 


t210, 970,280. 10 
7,881,406wU 

'     225,104.60 

2i8,aoe,ao8.26 


138,711,886.16 

4,374,688.65 

8,364.64 


143,004,778. 
2,028,067.46 


141,066,785.80 

4,081,813.07 

3,206,60t62 

115,367.37 

270,837.24 


148,739,406.00 


00,668,813.16 
6,406,908.10 
2,410,406.44 


77,476,217.70 
3,753,609.86 


B 


73,722,617.85 


583,686.49 
20,327,054.91 


20,010,741.40 


62,811,876.46 
778,624.67 


B  I      62,038,361.88 


i 


Total. 


a 

260.62 
ri6O.02 

920.64 

0 

702.60 
175.06 
77t.84 

405.82 

299.  n 

106.11 
Alio.  93 
^752.26 
1124.35 

8::::::: 

a 

n 

393.65 

B526.99 
9689.76 
0376.25 

593.00 
11525.24 

067.76 
LMI.56 

141.56 

926.20 
fll02.00 

824.20 


1671,645,530.58 
14,212,886.75 


585,858,417.33 


387,362,476.83 

13,655,486.21 

299,516.66 


401,817,479.70 
19,937,081.12 


381,390,396.58 

5,030,641.05 

14,796,197.01 

360,339.19 

5,688.37 

30,380.63 

746,195.48 

187,547.20 

402,556,388.11 

183,302,029.22 
4,527,488.02 
9,154,618.50 

196, 964, If 5. 74 
3,760,960.36 

193,223,175.38 
27,818,733.29 
27,818,733.29 

165,404,442.09 
1,280,198.12 


164,124,243.97 


1906 


loaaamixigs  from  operations 135,125.94 


Deduct  operating  expenses J99, 807.21 

Lob  extinEoiahment  funds  and  depr4 
charged  m  operating  expenses j46,510. 97 


Net  operating  expenses ^,296. 24 

AdministratiTe,  selling,  and  general  expeo 

Taxes,  State  and  local JS6,794.96 

Taxes,  Federal 

Commercial  discounts  and  interest 

Rentals 

M  isoellaneous 


Total  operating  charges  and  general  MO,  091. 20 


Balance 496,084.74 

Sundry  manutecturlng  and  operating  gainjSS,  649. 22 
Other  Income ^,803.00 


Total  income  before  interest  charges  176, 486. 96 
Interest  charges i54,113.27 


Total  earnings ^,373.69 


Lett  (set  aside  for  dei>reciation  and  extraoi 

Bond  sinking  fond J86,653.70 

Depreciation,  extinguishment  fund,  et(l4, 012. 60 


Total  depreciation,  etc JOO,  666. 30 


Net  ^rafapa  before  deducting  bonus  fundS21, 707. 39 
Employees^  bonus  fund  and  special  compen02, 608. 00 


Net  earnings .29 ,  009 .  39 


1909 


154,743,222.55 


27,460,019.12 
2,181,141.06 


25,287,878.04 


1,204,581.26 
228,828.56 


1910 


$56,311,109.70 


31,p65,699.43 
2,396,060.35 


28,669,639.08 


1,275,796.61 
215,491.94 


26,721,287.86 


28,021,934.60 

tS,  591,96 

681,798.61 


28,678,138.24 
5,065,405.66 


23,612,642.59 


668,752.72 
4,119,048.66 


30,160,929.63 


26,150,180.07 

97,199.89 

548,232.34 


26,671,212.62 
4,814,328.12 


21,856,884.40 


4,787,801.38 


884,536.11 
3,869,426.29 


4,743.961.40 


18,824,841.21 
136,689.00 


17,112,923.00 
163,392.00 


Total. 


1389,420,644.51 


208,468,286.76 
15,943,147.02 


102,515,139.13 


7,764,166.56 

444,320.50 

9,S78.99 

904,766.30 

64,070.56 


201,682,884.13 


187,737,760.38 

69,997.07 

3,662,271.60 


191,837,734.91 
44,322,962.38 


147,011,772.53 


7,206,711.00 
32,185,249.03 


39,393,960.12 


107,620.812.41 
1,387,450.13 


18,688,152.21  ,    16.949.531.00 


106.233,362.28 
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<'«^, 


33 


62.68 
44.49 


38.19 


^i 


T 

Gov 
Misr 


23.32 


§?3?« 


2.28 


Intl^-^ 


68 


.2.01 


"^ 


^.•00 

;2.ii 


»2.11 


^.34 


Total. 


$49,949,194.96 


37,409,176.66 
644.40 


37,406,68L17 

606,975.47 

588,667.49 

19,491.40 

123.85 

2,051.84 

t0,989.t6 


88,615,74L05 


11,333,453.90 

156,619.90 

2,096,146.59 


13,588,220.89 
414,491.03 

13,173.720.86 


89,583.83 
8,819,248.20 


2,908,831.53 


10,254,897.83 
215,168.97 


10,049,728.86 


TotaL 

Gfl 

OF 

• 

•  ' 

Ti5.41 

10,836,428.76 

819,008.15 

1,010.44 

Coj 

Ex*  ■ 

M¥!."! 

Ml,4ff7.9B 

3.95 

11,248,588.27 

B«b.P5 

420,702.74 
29,360,360.62 

18,632,471.09 
1,170,089.97 

w.1^ 

17,362,881.12 
466,473.66 

^.31 

16,906,907.47 
7,886,654.82 

>.40 

9,020,863.16 

Iron  mining 
oompaniw. 


-r-U 


Gross  sales  and  earnings: 

To  subsidiary  companies 

'  To  outside  customers 

Oross  aantings  of  transportation  and 

Sales  credited  to  construction 

Bales  adjustments 


mil. 


|57i,645,&30.58 
14,212,886.75 


Total  gross  sales  and  earnings. 


ft85,868,417.83 


Operating  charges: 

Manufscturing  and  producing  cost  of  pr4 

To  subsidiary  companies ^ 

To  outside  customers ; 

Operating  expenses  of  transportation  ant 
Cost  adjustments < 


387,362,476.88 
13,655,486.21 


299,516.66 


Total  operating  charges 4 

Deduct  extinguishment  funds  and  depre 
charged  through  costs 


401,317,479.70 
19,927,061.12 


Net  operatinic  charges 

Administrative,  selling,  and  general  ezpeosei 

Taxes,  State  and  local 

Taxes,  Federal  corporation 

Insurance  not  chaiged  throufi^  costs 

Comnmcial  discounts  and  interest 

Exploration  expenses  of  properties  abandon^ 

Rentals ^. 

Miscenaneous  expenses ^ 


381,890,396.58 

5,030,641.06 

14,796,197.61 

360,339.19 

5,688.87 

39,380.68 

743,195.48 


187,547.20 


Total  operating  charges  and  general  ei^       402, 556, 388. 11 


Balance < 

Sundry  manufacturing  and  operating  gains  sj 
Other  income ^ 


Total  income,  before  interest  charges .  J        195^  gg4^  135, 74 


Interest  charges 


188,802,089.22 
4,527,488.02 
9,154,618.50 


8,7eO,9C0.36 


Balance 

Less  profits  included  above  by  subsidiary  c 
.   rials  in  transit  not  yet  taken  up 


Total  eamizigs 

Leas  set  aside  ibr  depreciation  and  extraordt 


198,228,175.38 


Net  earnings  before  deducting  bonus  f 

Employees'  bonus  fimd  and  special  compen 

subscriptions 


Net  earnings. 


Mndud^  78,58g.S4.    (See  RhibltU-) 
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193.223,175.38 
27,818,783.29 


Transportation 
companies. 


8889,420,644.51 


,420,644.51 


208,458,286.75 


208,458,286.75 
15,943,147.62 


192,515,189.13 


7,764,166.56 
444,820.50 


9,S78.9i 


904,766.30 
64,070.56 


201,682.884.13 


187,737,7C0.38 

et.MS7.07 

8,662,271.60 


191,837,734.91 
44,322,962.88 


147,014,772.53 


1(:5,404,442.09 
1.280,198.12 


164,124.243.97 


147,014,772.53 
39,393.9:0.12 


107,620,812.41 
1.387,460.13 


105.233.3  2.28 


liiscellaneous 
companies. 


849,949,194.95 


49,949,194.96 


37,409,175.66 


37,409,175.66 
644.49 


37,406,531.17 

606,975.47 

588,657.40 

19,491.49 

128.35 

2,961.34 


10,989.96 


38,615,741.06 


11,833,453.90 

166,619.90 

2,096,146.59 


13,588,220.39 
414,491.03 


13,173,729.36 


13,178,729.86 
2,906,881.58 


10.264,897.83 
21 5,  If  8. 97 


10.049.728.86 


y 


I>ept#46.32 
Impr#61.68 
DepvB 

ooa#55-78 
8poc«^ 


V3.68 
Boad^84.72 


Depi#73. 16 
Impr#4d.64 
Depvi 

oogWjl.68 
Bpecm 


^81.38 
Bon<ft.22.21 


X)3.59 


Depl#55.67 
Iinpft75. 4^ 
Depif 

C0S|S1.65 
Spool 


Bond 


>12.78 


>12.78 


Depff  81. 28 
Impel  26. 30 
Dopii 

OOfli41.08 
Specf 


J48.66 
Bcm<152. 72 


iOl.38 


I>epHll3.32 
Ixnpn34.5i 


J47.83 
BonqoO.OO 


^17. 83 


■13.08 


I>ep569.75 
ImpQ44.49 
Depr 

s 


Don 


Ext4 


n3.98 


h3.98 


i- 


1010 


1207,660.68 
11,061,820.50 

106,106.10 


12,354,604.87 
1,133,204.66 


13,487,800.03 


1,744,567.18 
270,500.00 

318,040.56 


2,342,007.74 
133,211.41 


2,476,200.15 


33 1,207.54 
138,634.81 

2,011,200.71 


3,386,141.56 


3,386,141.56 


330,365.04 
l,133,000a» 

2,306,060.35 


3,850,426.20 
884,535.11 


4,743,061.40 


32,360.82 
165,801.20 


108,252.11 
25,000.00 


223,252.11 


24,317,463.25 


2,651,161.16 
13,668,855.10 

5,821,405.72 


22,141,422.07 
2,176,041.18 


24,317,463.25 
456,473.65 


24,773,936.00 


L^°JJ2    »1|071,767.27 
Special  3         223,293.21 

B^S?SJ         680,7(B.31 
SubddiS         506.250.00 

bvUnll 
Deficit  id 

aasume 
Reserref 

Biictee 

iStSStJ  258,117.52 

Interest  o 

Interest  el 

ftind.. 


24,000.00 

4,971.32 

41,330.66 

1,999,500.00 

15.197,850.00 

10,000,000.00 


Interest  g 

4perce 
Interest  g 

ilrst-ma 
Interest  o 

cent  eol 
Interest  ( 

5  perce 
Provision 

for  add! 
Sinking  fi 

5  per  eel 
SInUng  fi 

years 
Compen 

tlon  10, 

tinder 

S3!5f«;irf     25,416,125.00 
Diyfdendar    95.219  677.00 


3,040,000.00 
1,010,000.00 


25,219,677.00 


r 


Net  profits   fj;^;«f;^ 


95,404,044.67 


Sll,974,751.93 
855,406.83 

4,564,542.07 
3,253,837.00 

16,530.62 

9,208.77 

750,000.00 

1.957,186.71 

2,336,674.84 

1,171,916.22 

22,000.00 

66,000.00 

4,971.32 

181,517.58 

9,332,412.51 

148,159,537.49 

67,957,380.13 

49,500,000.00 

29,133,333.33 

7,827,500.00 


0,800,000.00 
124,611,660.50 
269,414,628.66 


739,801,096.11 
61.568,384.97 


801.309.481.08 


I 


^c,  SI,  1910. 


lited  States  Stoel  Corporation— Surp) 


10. 


31.  Iv 


to  dat«  brought  from  £x| . 


.  31.  SurpEuB  Invested  In  and  writtenj . 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  general  ad 
Federal  Steel  Co.,  general  accou| 
National  Tube  Co.,  general  accoj 
Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co.,  general  % 
American  Bridge  Co.,  New  JerM 


$25,000,000.00 
61,568,384.97 


906. 

1.    31.  Provision  for  contemplated  ap] 
construction 

Surplus  invested  in  and  written 
1909. 
Mr.   31.  Appropriated  surplus  for  invests 

Baianoe-United  States  Steel  C< 


1910. 


ec.  31.  Suri^us  account  charges  and  adjirnlus 

Elgin,  Jollet  &  Eastern  R. 

counts  receivable $21, 

Material  in  transit,  adjustmi 2. 

Duluth  &  Iron  Range  adjus! 17, 

Northern  Ry , 3, 

Bunsen  Coal  Co.,  powder  in> 

Bunsen  Coal  Co.,  mventoH" ' 36, 

Universal  Portland  Cement' 20, 

Universal  Portland  Cement 1, 

IllinoiB  Steel  Co. ,  shortage  i^  

American  Sheet  df  Tin  Platj    '  .                            .  ...  1, 

No.  2112 1, ; : 2. 

Duluth,  Missabe<Sr  Northed 22, 

Appropriation  from  surplus; 
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The  following  are  extracts  from  my  reports  to  the  committee  of 
July  18y  August  2,  and  December  4,  1911,  as  far  as  such  reports  are 
important  to  present  a  complete  printed  record  of  my  proceedings: 

[Telephone,  S610  John.    Cable  address  "Beaforth."    Finn  of  Farqnhar  7.  ICacRae,  otrtlfled  pabUo  • 

aoooontants.] 

68  William  Street,  New  Tobk, 

July  18, 1911. 
Hon.  A.  O.  Stanley, 

Ghmrman  United  States  Steel 

Corporation  Investigation  Committu, 

House  of  RepresentadveSf'Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Referring  to  the  resolution  of  your  committee  tele- 
graphed to  me  this  day  as  follows : 

Raolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  committee  be  instracted  to  direct  Mr.  F.  J.  Macltaa 
to  fumiflh  at  once  to  this  committee  copies  of  all  requests  for  information  or  for  docu- 
ments of  any  sort  containing  information  he  has  been  refused  bv  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation;  also  the  original  letters,  memoranda  or  other  documents  in  which  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  its  accredited  representatives  refused  to  furnish 
tiie  information  or  documents  requested, 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

Under  the  instructions  of  your  committee,  I  haye  requested  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  its  accredited  representatives  to 
furnish  me  with  the  following  books,  documents,  or  papers: 

No.  1.  Minutes  of  directors  and  of  the  finance  committee,  and 
from  time  to  time  any  documents  that  may  be  referred  to  therein. 

The  minutes  of  the  directors  and  finance  committee  were  placed 
at  my  disposal  and  I  read  the  same^  and  under  my  direction  certain 
extracts  and  memoranda  were  copied  therefrom  and  the  same  are 
presented  herewith  for  the  information  of  the  committee  and  are 
marked:  ''Minutes  of  directors  and  minutes  of  finance  committee, 
as  extracted";  and  indexes  of  these  minutes  are  also  furnished. 

It  is  the  intention  to  make  a  further  investigation  of  these  minutes 
in  order  to  provide  fuller  extracts  as  to  matters  considered  important, 
as^it  was  not  feasible  to  make  a  complete  record  covering  the  10  years 
history  of  the  corporation  within  the  first  few  days,  when  only  a  gen- 
eral survey  and  indexes  of  subjects  examined  were  prepared. 

No.  2.  Journal  and  ledger  containing  opening  entries  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  journal  and  ledger  containing  the  opening  entries  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  corporation  were  placed  at  my  disposal. 

Document  N^o.  2  is  a  trial  balance  of  the  ledger  of  the  corporation  as 
a  holding  company,  showing  the  assets  and  the  Uabilities,  the  surplus 
and  the  capitalization  of  that  companv  on  December  31,  1903,  at 
which  time  the  balances  were  transferred  to  a  new  ledger.  This  state- 
ment shows  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  of  the  subsidiary  companies 
and  the  bonds  of  t^e  Carnegie  Co.,  which  were  deposited  m  trust  with 
the  United  States  Trust  Co.,  as  trustee,  and  as  against  which  were 
issued  ^he  stock  and  bonds  of  the  United  States  Ste^  Corporation,  and 
this  statement  also  shows  the  shares  of  stock  of  subsidiary  companies 
owned  by  the  corporation. 

The  book  value  carried  on  the  books  of  the  corporation  of  the  shares 
of  stock  of  subsidiaiy  companies  (including  the  stock  of  the  Shelby 
Steel  Co.,  and  the  Carnegie  Co.,  bonds)  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
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$ly323,631|614.20  at  the  date  pf  this  statement,  which  was  made  up 
in  the  following  manner: 

Common  stock. 

Original  iasue 11, 500. 00 

Morgan  Syndicate 506,274,300.00 

iBBued  for  Shelby  Tube  Co 2,026,700.00 

508, 302, 500. 00 

Preferred  Hock. 

Original  iBsue 1,500.00 

Morgan  Syndicate 508,443,600.00 

IsBued  for  Shelby  Tube  Co 1,836,000.00 

610,281,100.00 

IflBue  of  50-year,  5  per  cent  gold  bonds 303,917,000.00 

Organization  expenfles  charged  to  coet  of  stocks  acquired 1, 041, 395. 24 

Suiklry  cash  payments,  etc 89, 618. 96 

Total  cost  of  all  stocks  and  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies, 
deposited  with  the  United  States  Trust  Co.,  as  trustee,  or 
oimed,  as  shown  by  ledger  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Dec.  31,  1903 1,323,631,614.20 

No.  3.  Copies  of  annual  reports  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
since  formation. 

These  reports  were  furnished  to  me  and  are  now  in  my  possession. 

No.  4.  Aimual  reports  for  each  year  for  subsidiary  companies. 

In  this  connection  it  was  stated  to  me  that  there  were  no  reports  of 
the  subsidiary  companies  printed,  and  I  have  not  received  any  printed 
reports  of  the  subsidiary  companies;  but  I  stated  to  the  auditor  of 
the  corporation,  Mr.  Filbert,  tnat  in  order  for  them  to  make  up  their 
annual  balance  sheet  as  printed,  it  is  necessary  for  them  and  the 
auditors  of  the  corporation,  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  to  have 
such  statements:  and  that  I  wanted  to  see  the  same  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  17tn  of  July,  1911,  Mr.  Filbert  brought  to  me,  for  my 
inspection,  the  working  sheets  O.  K.'d  bj  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse 
&Co.,  showing  the  assets  and  the  liabiUties  of  the  separate  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  various  under- 
lying companies.  I  then  requested  him  to  furnish  me,  in  addition  to 
tne  last-mentioned  statements,  the  trading  and  profit  and  loss  accounts 
of  each  of  the  several  companies  referred  to  above,  showing  the  sales 
and  expenses  and  the  surplus  earnings  which  should  be  attached  to 
the  balance  sheets  referred  to  above.    I  was  asked  what  was  my  pur- 

Sose  in  requesting  these  documents;  I  answered  that  I  desired  the 
ocuments  for  the  information  of  the  Stanley  committee.  I  was  then 
asked  if  I  intended  to  make  copies  of  these  documents.  I  said  that 
it  was  my  purpose  to  make  copies  of  the  documents.  Mr.  Filbert 
thought  that  in  the  absence  or  the  counsel  for  the  company,  Mr. 
Lindabuiy  and  Mr.  MacVea^h,  that  he  did  not  know  but  that  ne  was 
exceeding  his  duties  if  he  allowed  me  to  so  on  alone  these  lines. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  in  the  afternoon^  Messrs.  MacVeagh  and  Linda- 
bury  consented  that  I  should  make  copies  of  these  documents.  These 
documents  are  very  voluminous.    ♦    *    » 

I  asked  Messrs.  MacVeagh  and  Lindabury,  if,  in  order  to  shorten 
the  work,  to  save  expense  to  the  Grovemment,  and  to  save  my  time 
and  save  themselves  trouble  they  would  allow  me  to  have  the  docu- 
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ments  photographed;  and  that  they  might  select  their  own  photog- 
rapher and  send  the  bill  to  me,  and  have  the  plates  destroyed  idFter 
one  copy  had  been  made.  Mr.  MacVeagh  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
haying  the  documents  photographed,  and  I  then  stated  that,  with 
the  consent  of  your  committee,  I  would  have  these  documents  copied. 
The  documents  contained  important  information  regarding  the  sub- 
sidiary companies,  which  can  not  be  obtained  from  the  published 
annual  reports  of  the  corporation  nor  from  any  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations. 

No.  5.  List  of  investments,  including  stocks  of  subsidiary  com- 
panies, as  at  the  last  balance  sheet  December  31,  1910. 

This  information  is  being  compiled  by  the  auditing  department  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  but  has  not  yet  been  received 
by  me. 

(A)  Copy  of  contract  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  referred  to  at  direc- 
tors' meeting  March  1,  1901. 

This  document  was  handed  to  me  and  is  attached  hereto  and 
marked  *' Document  No.  1." 

(B)  Copy  of  contract  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  referred  to  at 
directors'  meeting  of  April  1,  1909. 

This  document  has  been  handed  to  me  and  is  attached  hereto  and 
marked  ** Document  No.  2." 

(C)  Copy  of  report  of  special  committee  on  Norfolk  &  Western  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  ana  Pocahontas  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Widener  at  the  seventeenth  meeting  of  the  directors  January  7,  1902. 

The  original  document  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  company  was 
exhibited  to  me,  but  no  copy  was  furnished.  If  a  copy  is  desired, 
the  same  will  be  obtained.    *    ♦    * 

(D)  Contract  with  J.  P.  Moi^an  &  Co.  relating,  to  conversion  of 
preferred  stock  into  bonds,  at  the  nineteenth  meetmg  of  the  directors 
and  again  referred  to  in  report  of  the  finance  committee  meeting  of 
April  1,  1902. 

A  copy  of  this  document  was  deUvered  to  me  and  is  attached  hereto 
and  marked  **  Document  No.  4." 

In  this  connection  I  vrish  to  state  that  the  books  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corpd)*ation  show  that  the  commission  charged  for  this 
transaction  was  $6,800,000. 

(E)  Statement  embodying  certain  statistics  relating  to  mining, 
manufacturing,  and  transportation  of  the  subsidiary  companies  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1902. 

A  copy  of  this  document  was  delivered  to  me  and  is  hereto  annexed 
and  marked  ** Document  No.  5." 

(F)  Report  of  the  presiding  officer  at  the  nineteenth  meeting  of  the 
directors  October  7,  1902. 

A  copy  of  this  document  was  submitted  to  me  and  certain  abstracts 
therefrom  were  made,  omitting  certain  figures  relating  to  costs.  (See 
document  No.  6.) 

(G)  Agreement  with  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Co.  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, dated  April  20,  1905. 

A  copy  of  this  document  was  furnished  to  me.  (See  document 
No.  7.) 

(H)  Contract  referring  to  Clairton  deal  referred  to  at  directors* 
meeting  October  3,  1905. 
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The  document  marked  ''No.  8"  was  furnished  in  response  to  this 
request,  but  it  is  not  the  document  desired;  the  one  wanted  bemg 
referred  to  in  subsequent  meetings,  and  it  was  finally  produced  to  Mr. 
Stanley  at  the  office  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

(I)  Contract  dated  January  2,  1907,  between  Wenona  Iron  Co., 
Hill,  et  al.,  and  Great  Northern  Iron  Co. 

This  is  the  so-called  Hill  ore  lease.  It  is  a  large  printed  volume. 
The  corporation  reported  that  they  had  only  the  signed  original  copy, 
which  will  be  produced  to  the  conunittee  for  inspection  when  wanted. 
(See  corporation's  typewritten  statement  hereto  annexed.) 

(J)  Contract  of  April  1,  1901,  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  regarding 
acquisition  of  American  Bridge  Co.,  Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron 
Mines,  Bessemer  Steamship  Co.,  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  and  Pittsburg 
Steamship  Go. 

This  is  said  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  be  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  document  No.  2,  furnished  in  response  to  request 
marked ''(B)." 

(K)  Contract  with  Union-Sharon  Co.  December,  1902. 

This  document  was  furnished  me  and  is  hereto  attached,  marked 
''Document  K." 

(L)  Minutes  of  the  executive  committee. 

These  minutes  were  requested  by  me,  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Stanley  they  were  not  in  evidence  before  the  committee  at  Wash- 
infipbon. 

The  record  of  these  minutes  consists  of  one  book  only  and  ends 
with  the  meeting  of  June  9^  1903.  An  abstract  taken  from  these 
minutes  is  submitted  herewith  and  marked  "Minutes  of  executive 
committee  as  extracted." 

(M)  Compensation  of  J.  P.  Moi^n  &  ()o.  as  to  original  promotion 
and  acquiring  original  subsidiaiy  companies. 

The  amount  of  profit  or  compensation  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Moij^an 
&  Co.  or  the  synoicate  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  Umted 
States  Steel  Ciorporation  can  not  be  obtained  from  the  books  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  It  is  nowhere  therein  stated.  The 
exact  figures  could  only  be  obtained  either  from  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
or  the  syndicate  interested  in  the  formation  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
But  in  docuident  (P)  there  is  a  reference  to  it,  and  from  the  informa- 
tion obtained  therefrom  and  from  the  officers  of  the  corporation  it 
would  appear  that  the  compensation  or  profit,  so  far  as  Imown,  was, 
roundly,  $130,000,000,  half  in  preferred  stock  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  half  in  common  stock  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation 

Assuming  that  the  value  of  the  preferred  stock  was  par,  we  would 
get  $65,000,000,  and  assuming  that  the  average  price  oi  the  common 
stock  was,  say,  40,  we  would  have  $26,000,000,  making  in  all 
$91,000,000. 

Deducting  from  this  amount  the  sum  contributed  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  as  cash  surplus,  viz,  $25,000,000,  and  also 
the  sum,  stated  to  be  $3,000,000;  which  was  paid  for  the  necessary 
expense  of  the  formation  of  tne  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  we 
would  have  $91,000,000  less  $28,000,000,  with  $63,000,000  remaining 
as  the  compensation  of  J.  P.  Moi^an  &  Co. 

Document  P,  subsequently  referred  to,  states  that  there  remained  a 
sum  of  money,  which,  together  with  the  unsold  balance  of  such 
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remainder  of  preferred  stock  and  common  stock,  will  amount  approxi- 
mately to  $56,000,000,  and  will  constitute  a  profit  realized  by  tne  syn- 
dicate and  subject  to  distribution  among  the  syndicate  mlemagers  and 
the  syndicate  subscribers. 

(N)  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Farrell,  export  sales  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  to  Mr.  Corey,  dated  July  27, 1903,  referred  to  at 
finance  committee  meeting  July  28,  1903,  referring  to  export  bureau 
or  foreign  sales  department.* 

It  was  reported  to  me  that  a  search  was  being  made  for  this  letter, 
but  up  to  tnis  date  the  corporation  has  been  unable  to  find  it. 

(O)  Letter  from  President  Lynch  to  President  Corey  October  20, 
1903,  in  reference  to  Pocahontas  coke  matter. 

I  read  this  letter,  which  is  an  original  document  and  relates  to  coke 
ovens  and  the  Pocahontas  field.  I  will  furnish  a  copy  of  it  if  it  is 
desired. 

(P)  Contract  of  March  1,  1902,  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  regarding 
compensation  for  acquiring  stock  of  subsidiary  companies. 

A  copy  of  this  document  was  furnised  to  me,  and  is  hereto  attached, 
markea  '^  Document  P,''  and  it  is  also  referred  to  above  under 
heading  (M). 

(Q)  Letter  from  President  Lynch  referred  to  in  the  minutes  of  the 
finance  committee  November  22, 1904,  in  reference  to  shortage  of  coke 
and  recommending  purchases  of  100.000  tons  of  Pocahontas  coke. 

It  was  reported  to  me  that  a  searcn  was  being  made  for  this  letter, 
but  up  to  this  date  the  corporation  has  been  unable  to  find  same. 

(R)  Reports  made  by  president  from  time  to  time  to  the  finance 
cotnmittee  with  reference  to  the  export  department,  foreign  sales,  etc. 

Note. — ^With  respect  to  document  R,  Mr.  MacRae  asked  for  prices  at  which  sold, 
and  Mr.  Filbert  stated  he  had  agreed  to  furnish  the  committee  with  figures  which  he 
believed  would  answer  the  purpose  and  be  much  more  satisfactory  t&n  to  pick  out 
prices  for  the  bookings  for  one  week. 

Li  relation  to  this  request,  see  document  R. 

Li  this  connection,  Mr.  Stanley  requested  the  price  c.  i.  f .  at  des- 
tination.   Is  was  stated  that  this  would  be  furmshed. 

(S)  Letter  from  J.  A.  Farrell  in  reference  to  importation  of  iron 
and  steel  referred  to  in  the  minutes  of  finance  committee  April  11, 
1905,  referring  to  the  subject  of  importations  of  iron  and  sted  in 
1902  and  1903,  and  suggesting  a  plan  by  which  the  company  might 
keep  in  touch  with  future  sales  of  imported  iron  and  steel  in  tnis 
country. 

It  was  reported  to  me  that  a  search  was  being  made  for  this  letter, 
but  the  corporation  has  been  unable  to  find  the  same. 

(T)  list  of  plants  and  properties  acquired  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  or  its  suDsidiary  or  constituent  companies  on  its 
incorporation  or  by  purchase  smce,  which  have  been  sold,  dis- 
manUedj  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

This  list  is  being  prepared  by  the  auditing  department,  but  has 
not  yet  been  furmsleU  u^      F  , 

(tl)  List  of  investments  held  by  subsidiary  or  constituent  com- 
panies as  shown  by  last  balance  sheet. 

I  am  informed  that  the  auditing  department  is  preparing  this  list, 
but  it  has  not  yet  furnished  the  same  to  me. 

(V)  Schedule  of  profits  of  the  principal  products  of  the  organiza- 
tion at  present  prices,  submitted  at  the  meeting  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee April  27,  1909. 
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I  have  not  received  this  document,  and  it  is  withheld  for  the  time 
bein^.  Mr.  Stanley  and  Messrs.  lindabury  and  MacVea^h  had  a  dis- 
cussion in  relation  to  this  and  other  documents  requested  by  me  into 
which  the  question  of  costs  and  profits  entered. 

(W)  Report  of  comptroller  showing  additional  blast  furnaces 
acquired  by  purchase  annually  since  organization  and  submitted  by 
the  secretary  at  meeting  of  October  5,  1909. 

This  document  was  submitted,  and  is  liereto  annexed  and  marked 
''Document  W." 

(X)  Letter  of  President  Farrell  dated  April  5,  1909,  in  reference  to 
plant  in  Canada  for  manufacturing  the  corporation's  products. 

See  memorandum  marked  "X." 

This  document  was  withheld  temporarily,  but  Mr.  Stanley  saw  it 
while  in  New  York,  and  took  copies  therefrom. 

(Y)  Letter  to  Mr.  Kerr  from  President  McGonagle,  of  the  Duluth, 
Missabe  &  Northern  Railway  Co.,  dated  December  22,  1909,  in  refer- 
ence to  ore  shipment  from  Cuyuna  Range  referred  to  at  finance  com- 
mittee meeting  December  28, 1909. 

This  document  was  furnished  to  me,  and  is  hereto  annexed  marked 
"Document  Y." 

(Z)  Letter  of  Mr.  Kerr  to  the  president  dated  December  14,  1909, 
in  reference  to  Michigan  Iron  &  Land  Co.  lands  referred  to  at  finance 
committee  meeting  December  28,  1909. 

This  document  was  furnished  to  me,  and  is  hereto  annexed  and 
marked  "Document  Z." 

(AA)  Contract  between  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  and  the  Monon- 
gahela  River  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  referrred  to  at  finance  committee 
meeting  March  13, 1910. 

There  was  only  one  original  copy  of  this  contract  on  file,  which  will 
be  furnished  to  the  committee  if  requested.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Stanley  saw  this  original. 

(BB)  Opinion  or  Messrs.  MacVeagh,  Reed,  Severance,  Kellogg, 
and  Knapp,  relating  to  terminal  allowances. 

This  document  was  not  furnished,  and  the  request  was  referred  to 
Messrs.  Lindabury  and  MacVeagh  to  pass  upon.  I  believe  that  they 
claim  it  was  a  privileged  communication  between  attorney  and  client. 
Mr.  Stanley  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Lindabury  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

(CC)  Any  reports  of  or  concerning  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 
Railroad  Co.,  showing  amount  of  coal,  iron,  manganese,  timber,  and 
other  minerals  or  materials  in  sight. 

I  am  informed  that  the  auditing  department  is  preparing  this  infor- 
mation, but  has  not  yet  fumishea  it  to  me. 

(DD)  Amount  of  stock  of  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co. 
owned  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  held  in  trust  for 
them  pnor  to  the  absorption  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Rail- 
road Co. 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry,  made  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, is  "None."  (See  typewritten  memorandum  marked  "DD.") 
But  see  Chairman  Gary's  testimony  before  the  Stanley  committee, 
page  127,  concerning  loan  made  by  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
with  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.'s  stock  .as  collateral. 

On  October  23,  1907,  according  to  the  minutes  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, it  was  unanimously  voted  that  an  exchange  of  $1,200,000 
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Ear  value  ten-sixty  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel 
orporation  be  made  for  20,000  snares,  92^000,000  par  value,  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  as  outlined  m  the  a^eement  submitted. 
There  was  evidently  no  entry  made  of  this  transaction  upon  the 
financial  books  of  the  company. 

A  copy  of  the  agreement  last  mentioned  has  been  asked  for  and  has 
not  yet  been  received,  and  is  referred  to  later  under  the  headmg 
(TT). 

(EE)  Recommendation  of  Judge  Gary  and  special  committee  as 
to  sale  of  semifinished  products  at  finance  committee  April  5,  1904, 
requested  reports,  letters,  or  any  other  data  referring  to  this  matter. 
This  was  a  noncompetitive  reconmiendation. 

The  corporation  replied  to  this  request  as  follows: 

So  bur  as  we  know  there  are  no  data  or  papers  or  information  on  file  relating  to  this 
matter  beyond  that  contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  finance  committee  meeting.  See 
typewritten  memorandum  (EE). 

(FF)  What  arrangement,  if  any,  was  made  by  Messrs.  Gary  and 
Corey  with  foreign  producers  with  regard  to  the  price  of  rails  to  be 
sold  in  neutral  markets  as  shown  m  finance  committee  minutes 
November  1, 1904? 

The  corporation  replied  to  this  request  as  follows : 

The  answer  is  none  so  far  as  our  records  show  or  as  I  know.  W.  J,  F. 

(QG)  Wabash  Union  Railroad  Co.  contract  referred  to  at  finance 
committee  meeting  December  6,  1904. 

A  copy  of  this  contract  was  furnished  marked  "GG"  with  a  note 
that  the  contract  was  made  before  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion  was  organized. 

(HH)  Contract  between  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  Pittsburg  Steel  Co. 
for  supply  of  billets  referred  to  at  finance  committee  meeting  April  1 1 , 
1905: 

This  document  has  not  yet  been  furnished  me. 

(11)  Contract  between  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  and  the 
American  Can  Co.  referred  to  at  finance  committee  meeting  April  11, 
1905. 

It  was  reported  to  me  that  a  search  was  being  made  for  this  docu- 
ment, but  it  has  not  yet  been  delivered  to  me. 

(JcJ)  President's  reports  of  plants  and  operations. 

A  sample  document  was  furnished  and  marked  '^  JJ." 

(JKK)  Ijctter  of  James  M.  Swank  referred  to  at  finance  committee 
meeting  January  17,  1911. 

This  letter  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Stanley. 

(LL)  Proposition  and  proposed  arrangement  between  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  Crucible  Steel  Co.  referred  to  in  finance 
conunittee  minutes  March  19,  1903.  The  corporation  replied  to 
this  request  as  follows: 

So  far  as  we  know  or  are  able  to  ascertain,  there  was  no  written  proposition  coyerin^ 
the  neeotiations  referred  to.  No  amuigement  or  agreement  was  ever  consummated 
on  the  basis  of  the  proposition  then  being  negotiated  for,  as  referred  to  in  the  minutes. 
(See  typewritten  memorandum  marked  ^'LL.'') 

NoTB.-^ThJs  is  a  sliding-scale  agreement,  and  Mr.  Stanley,  when  in  New  York, 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  attorneys  and  officials. 
In  this  connection^  I  have  requested  the  steel  company  to  furnish  me  from  the  sales 
records  of  the  Clairton  Steel  Go.  the  statement  of  tne  ^des  to  the  Crucible  Steel  Co. 
and  outsiders,  showing  the  difference  in  price  of  materials  sold  to  the  Crucible  Steel 
Co.  and  others.    I  have  not  yet  received  this  statement,  which  is  referred  to  in  Uie 
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minutes  of  the  finance  committee  of  March  19, 1903,  In  part  as  follows:  ''That  accom- 
panying the  proposition  is  a  proposed  arrangement  between  this  company  and  the 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  fonthe  total  requirements  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  Curcible  Steel 
Co.  when  and  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  the 
same."    (See  typewritten  memorandum  marked  "LL.") 

(MM)  Dividends  declared  by  the  subaidiaiy  or  constituent  com- 
panies of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  since  incorporation  of 
the  last-named  company. 

I  took  this  data  from  the  books  of  the  company,  and  it  is  shown  in 
statements  submitted  herewith  marked  "MM/'  which  are  abstracts 
of  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
which  practically  exhibits  the  income  of  the  corporation  since  its 
formation  and  down  to  December  31,  1910,  and  au  its  expenses  and 
other  charges  as  a  holding  company. 

(NN)  A^eement  between  Pocahontas  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Bailroad  Co.,  referred  to  in  the  minutes  of  January 
3,  1902,  of  the  finance  committee. 

This  is  a  voluminous  printed  document,  and  the  corporation  has  a 
filing  copy  only,  which  was  shown  to  Mr.  Stanley. 

(00)  Letter  of  July  27,  1903,  to  Mr.  Corey  from  J.  A.  FaoBU, 
referred  to  at  finance  committee  meeting  July  28,  1903,  in  reference 
to  export  bureau  or  foreign  sales  department. 

This  letter  has  not  been  found  up  to  this  date,  but  I  am  informed 
that  a  search  is  being  made  for  it. 

(PP)  Keferring  to  the  printed  report  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  of  December  31,  1910,  the  gross  sales  as  stated  are 
$703,961,424. 

I  requested  them  to  analyze  this  amount  and  furnish  me  with  a 
statement  showing  how  much  of  these  sales  were  sold  to  customers 
outside  of  the  Umted  States  Steel  Corporation  oi^anization,  as  the 
sales  so  stated  of  $703,961,424  included  sales  between  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  Unitea  States  Steel  Corporation  and  was  misleadii^ 
in  calculating  the  percentage  of  profit  of  turning  over  the  goods  sola. 
This  document  is  furnished  and  submitted  herewith  and  marked 
"PP." 

(OQ)  Marketable  securities  bought  and  sold  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  Large  quantities  of  preferred  and  common  stock, 
bonds,  and  other  securities  included  in  the  general  ledger  under  this 
heading. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  from  the  books  of  the  corporation, 
showing  these  transactions  marked  "QQ,"  submitted  herewith. 

The  corporation  makes  the  statement  that  practically  all  the 
common  and  preferred  stock  was  for  account  of  the  employees' 
stock  subscription.  A  copy  of  the  employees'  stock  subscription 
agreement  is  submitted  in  connection  witn  tnis  schedule  and  marked 
"WW.'' 

(RR)  Surplus  stated  in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration December  31,  1910,  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  about 
$164,000,000.  The  surplus  on  the  books  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  as  a  holding  company,  amounts  at  this  date  to  about 
$45,000,000.  It  is  impossible  from  the  books  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  to  reconcile  the  difference  between  these  two 
amoimts,  it  being  necessary  to  have  the  reports  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  which  would  be  covered  in  the  documents  referred  to  in 
request  No.  4. 
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(SS)  Referred  to  imder  request  marked  "JJL."  I  requested  them 
to  furnish  me  a  memorandum  showing  the  difference  in  prices  charged 
by  the  Clairton  Co.  to  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  and  to  outsiders.  SSiea 
agreement  furnished  and  marked  ''SS.''  I  am  informed  that  they 
arem]eparin^  a  further  statement. 

(TT)  Duplicate  request  regarding  $2,000,000  transaction  in  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  stock  referred  to  above. 

(UU)  Request  for  comparatiye  statement  of  cost  per  ton  to  pro* 
duce  pig  iron  and  steel  raus,  98  to  100  pounds  per  yard.  Cost  sheets 
for  the  past  three  years  are  being  compiled  at  my  request  which  will 
show  this  and  also  as  to  other  products. 

(W)  YThat,  if  any,  dividends  have  been  paid  by  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  since  its  acquisition  by  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Filbert  stated  orally  as  follows : 

That  $124,000  (round  figures)  o!  preferred  stock,  8  per  cent  cumulative  held  by 
outsiderB,  the  dividends  on  which  are  paid  quarterly.  That  no  dividends  are  received 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  as  a  holding  company  upon  this  stock. 

(WW)  Copy  of  employees'  stock  subscription  agreement,  1911,  was 
requested  and  furnished  tidth  the  document  marked  ''QQ."  See 
document  marked  "WW." 

(ZZ)  I  requested  to  see  the  cablegram  from  J.  P.  Morgan  in  regard 
to  the  wage  question,  which  was  read  April  27,  1909. 

It  was  stated  that  this  cablegram  must  be  read  in  connection  with 
some  other  cablegram  whicji  they  state  was  sent  by  Mr.  Gary. 

A  copy  of  this  cablegram  and  the  cablegram  signed  by  Mr.  Gary 
will  be  submitted  herewith,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  copy  of 
Mr.  Morgan's  cablegram  bears  no  date,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  is 
mercdy  a  copy  of  a  cipher  cablegram  which  was  delivered  to  J.  P. 
Moi^an  &  Co.,  and  copied  and  then  transmitted  to  the  corporation. 

In  connection  with  the  abstract  of  the  minutes  of  the  directors 
and  finance  committee,  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  were  evidently  changed  prior  to 
the  issue  of  the  ten-sixty  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  of  the  corporation, 
issued  in  exchange  for  the  preferred  7  per  cent  stock.  Special  atten- 
tion is  also  called  to  the  reference  in  the  minutes  in  regard  to  taxa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  action  of  the  corporation  in  regard  to  it. 

The  purpose  of  showing  the  presence  of  Mr.  Morgan,  or  the  various 
members  of  his  firm,  George  W.  Perkins,  Charles  Steele,  Robert 
Bacon,  and  also  J.  P.  Morgan,  jr.,  at  the  meetings  of  the  directors 
and  finance  and  executive  committees  was  to  indicate  the  dominat- 
ing influence  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in  the  control  and  management 
of  the  corporation.  As  bearing  upon  this  subject,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Morgan  was  consulted  by  cable  in  reference  to  the  schedule  of 
wages  in  April,  1909,  and  it  also  appears  by  the  minutes  of  the  execu- 
tive comnuttee  of  July  2,  1901,  that  the  president  of  the  corporation 
stated: 

He  thinks  that  Mr.  Moigon,  the  responsible  head  of  the  financial  house  that  had 
the  responsibility  of  bringing  out  this  Concern,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
consulted  as  a  member  oithe  board  of  directors  or  otherwise.  The  chairman  dislikes 
to  have  anything  done  that  will  get  us  into  trouble,  and  particularly  at  this  time. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  it  was  my  intention,  with  the  consent 
of  the  committee,  to  make  a  more  exhaustive  search  of  the  minutes 
of  the  corporation  as  a  holding  company  and  also  the  minutes  of  the 
various  subsidiary  companies,  which  will  probably  result  in  producing 
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information  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  the  time  spent.  This 
opinion  seems  justified  in  view  of  the  present  inability  of  the  coipo- 
ration  representatives  to  find  the  various  letters  and  recommendations 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Farrell  relating  to  export  sales  and  other  subjects. 

In  reference  to  the  cost  of  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel  rails 
and  other  products  of  the  corporation^  I  stated  to  Mr.  Filbert^  the 
comptroller  of  the  corporation,  and  to  Mr.  Winslow,  who  was  always 
present  as  a  representative  of  the  corporation  during  my  examinations, 
that  with  their  elaborate  organization,  the  completeness  of  their 
bookkeeping  system,  and  their  abilitv  to  engage  the  ablest  talent  in 
the  land,  that  they  probablv  had  the  nnest  and  most  complete  system 
of  factory  cost  accounts,  which  would  show  a  comparative  statement 
year  by  vear  of  tiie  cost  of  the  various  products  of  their  oiganization 
m  detail,  to  wit:  Raw  niaterial,  factory  labor,  factory  overhead 
chaises,  including  the  maintenance,  heat,  light,  power,  etc.,  and  I 
asked  Mr.  Winslow  where  these  records  were  Jkept.  He  replied  that 
it  was  some  years  since  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  cost  depart- 
ment and  he  did  not  know  where  I  could  have  access  to  these  records. 
When  I  submitted  to  Mr.  Winslow  the  telegram  received  the  other 
day  from  your  committee,  which  said  in  part,  "You  m^  show  this 
to  Winslow  or  other  representative  of  the  corporation"  (Mr.  Filbert, 
the  comptroller,  being  then  present),  a  statement  was  made  that  the 
most  complete  set  of  such  records  as  I  have  referred  to  above  would 
be  furnished  from  the  office  at  No.  71  Broadway,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  I  then  asked  them  to  prepare  for  me  a  statement  covering 
the  principal  products  of  the  corporation,  including  pig  iron,  sted 
rails,  etc.,  for  the  past  three  years,  showing  the  comparative  factory 
cost. 

Minutes  show  that  the  plan  for  the  conversion  of  the  7  per  cent 
accumulated  preferred  stock  into  the  ten-sixty  5per  cent  gold  bonds 
was  first  suggested  and  outlined  by  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  a  large  quantity  of  material  has 
been  uncovered  which  must  be  analyzed  and  adapted  to  the  purposes 
and  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  your  committee. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

F.  J.  MaoRae, 
Certified  Public  Accountant,  State  of  New  York. 


EXTRAOTS  FROM  REPORT  BiADE  TO  THE  COlfMITTEE  AUOUST  2,    1911. 

In  regard  to  the  demand  upon  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  Pittsburgh  for  their  books  and 
papers,  in  accordance  with  the  authority  vested  in  me  under  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  committee,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that 
on  Julv24,  1911: 

(1)1  called  on  President  Schiller^  of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  who  was 
also  an  official  of  the  Shelby  Tube  Co.,  presented  my  credentials,  and 
niade  the  demand  on  him.  He  stated  that  he  personally  had  no  objec- 
tion, but  would  have  to  communicate  with  New  York,  and  that  he 
would  inform  me  of  the  instructions  received  from  there  over  the  long- 
distance telephone  at  11.45  this  morning  (Aug.  2). 

(2)  I  then  cdled  on  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  and  the  official  in 
charge,  Mr.  —  Thompson,  informed  me  that  the  financial  books  of  the 
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company  were  in  Pittsburgh  and  that  the  minutes  of  the  company 
were  in  New  York;  but  that  he  would  not  allow  me  access  to  any  of 
them  without  first  conmiunicating  with  his  superior  officers  in  New 
York. 

(3)  I  then  called  on  Mr.  Wheeler,  treasurer  of  the  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.,  and  he  stated  that  he  would  like  time  to  get  instruc- 
tions from  New  York.  I  then  requested  him  to  write  me  at  the  Fort 
Pitt  Hotel  what  his  decision  would  be  after  hearii^  from  New  York. 

(4)  I  then  called  on  President  Dinkey,  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
presented  my  credentials,  and  made  the  request  for  books  and  docu- 
ments, and  he  also  stated  that  he  would  prefer  to  consult  with  New 
York,  and  I  agreed  to  wait  until  he  received-an  answer  and  call  on  him 
again  in  the  aiternoon  for  his  decision. 

(5)  I  then  called  on  Mr.  McCauseland,  treasurer  of  the  Union  Steel 
Co.,  and  he  informed  me  that  the  financial  books  of  the  company  were 
in  Pittsburch,  but  that  the  minutes  were  in  the  posesssion  of  the  sec- 
retary, in  New  York. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  I  later  called  up  Mr.  Wheeler,  treas- 
urer of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tm  Plate  Co.,  President  Schiller,  of  the 
National  Tube  Co.,  and  called  on  President  Dinkey,  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  and  received,  in  effect,  the  same  answer  from  all  three — 
which  was  a  request  that  I  wait  until  to-morrow,  until  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  could  be 
hmd,  when  they  would  receive  definite  instructions  from  the  counsel 
of  the  corporation,  Mr.  Lindaburv,  and  that  they  would  then  give  me 
a  definite  answer.  I  immediately  telegtaphed  you  to  tliis  effect,  as 
follows : 

Credentials  presented,  demand  made.  Officials  of  the  various  subsidiary  com- 
panies request  time  until  to-morrow  to  consult  with  counsel  or  receive  instructions 
from  New  York.    Letter  follows. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  July^  I  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Dinkey,  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.^  that  I  could  have  access  to  the 
minutes  of  his  corporation^  and  I  mtmiediately  availed  myself  of  the 
privilege,  as  also  to  examme  the  minutes  of  the  American  Sheet  & 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  National  Tube  Co.,  and  Qairton  Steel  Co. 

In  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  such  minutes  as  referred  to  meetings 
prior  to  April  1,  1901,  were  taken  from  the  binder,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  the  minute  books  prior  to  that 
date  were  sealed.  In  which  instance  I  made  request  to  see  these 
minutes  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration for  the  purpose  oi  making  a  logical  inquiry  as  to  the  conditions 
existing  and  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  the  corporation.  In 
which  instance  Mr.  Dinkey,  of  the  Carnegie  Co.^  and  Mr.  Wheeler, 
of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  requested  time  to  consult  their 
superior  oflRcers  or  coimsel. 

I  stated  to  Mr.  Wheeler  that  I  found  no  reference  in  the  minutes  of 
of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  to  the  acquisition  by  his  com- 
pany of  the  Morgantown  Iron  Works  Co.,  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
and  asked  him  for  any  papers  or  documents  bearing  upon  this  mat- 
ter. He  said  he  had  none  except  a  bid  for  the  property.  I  then 
stated  to  him  that  I  found  no  reference  in  the  mmutes  of  his  com- 
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paay  to  the  contracts  of  his  company  with  the  American  Can  C!o., 
which  I  kaew  existed,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  referred  to  in 
the  minutes  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  New  York, 
and  I  requested  him  to  show  me  all  such  selling  contracts  of  his  com- 
pany wiw  the  American  Can  Co.  He  replied  mat  he  could  not  com- 
ply with  my  request  or  demand  without  first  consulting  with  counsel 
and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  officials.  Tms  was  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Ireland,  one  of  my  assistants. 

Under  your  direction  I  left  Pittsburgh  and  came  to  New  York, 
leaving  two  of  my  assistants,  namely,  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Ernest  and 
Mr.  Robert  Duncan  Ireland,  to  complete  the  examination  of  the 
minutes. 

On  the  31st  of  July  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ernest  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 

I  find  that  the  charter  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Go.  provides  for  an  executive  committee 
to  exercise  certain  powers.    Shall  I  demand  minutes  of  same,  if  any? 

To  which  I  replied  by  telegram: 

Demand  all  minutes  that  may  be  referred  to  and  any  other  books  and  documents 
that  you  deem  necessary  for  the  examination. 

I  directed  Mr.  Ireland  to  go  to  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  C!o. 
and  examine  the  minutes  and  get  copies  of  the  agreements  between 
the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  and  the  American  Can  Co.  Mr. 
Wheeler  refused  to  furnish  agreements  at  this  time,  stating  he  did 
so  on  the  advice  of  his  counsel  and  on  the  further  ground  that  they 
should  not  be  given — 

except  under  an  arrangement  whei^by  they  would  be  used  only  as  confidential  infor- 
mation for  the  committee. 

which  quotation  he  read  from  a  telegram  he  held  in  his  hands. 


New  York,  December  4, 1911, 
Hon.  Augustus  O.  Stanley, 

Chairman  Special  Committee  on  Investigation  of 

united  States  Steel  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Since  submitting  my  last  written  report  to  you  under 
the  date  of  August  2,  1911, 1  desire  to  report  further,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  committee,  as  follows: 

At  your  request  I  attended  the  hearings  of  the  committee  in  the 
municipal  chamber  in  the  New  York  City  Hall  on  August  3,  4,  and  5  • 
and,  under  your  instructions,  I  went  to  Washington  on  August  7  and 
attended  the  hearings  there  on  August  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12. 

On  Monday,  August  14,  as  directed  by  you,  I  called  on  Mr,  Herbert 
Kjiox  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  to  obtain  from  him 
certain  accounts  and  other  data  in  his  office,  which,  under  the  consent 
given  to  the  committee  by  the  President,  was  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee;  and  on  that  day  I  handed  you  a  written 
report  of  my  request  and  Mr.  Smith's  reply  thereto,  as  foDows: 

On  the  14th  day  of  August,  1911,  Mr.  MacRae  called  on  the  Gommiesioner  of  Gor> 
porations,  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  accompanied  by  Miss  Minnie  Mahler,  and 
requested  Mr.  Smith  to  furnish  him  (Mr.  MacKae)  with  a  copy  of  his  (Mr.  Smith's) 
requests  upon  the  Steel  (Corporation  for  books,  documents,  or  infonnatLon  by  the  end 
of  the  weeK. 

Mr.  MacRae  also  reauested  Mr.  Smith  to  furnish  him  with  the  trading  and  profit- 
and-loss  accounts  of  tne  various  subsidiary  companies  of  &e  United  States  Steel 
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Corporation,  which  he  undentood  had  been  submitted  to  him  by  the  United  Statea 
Steel  Corporation.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  such  information  as  he  Kad  in  his  possession 
respecting  this  matter  was  only  fragmentary. 

Mr.  MacRae  requested  Mr.  Smim  to  funijsh  him  with  the  production  cost  of  the 
principal  products  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  data  furnished 
in  this  respect  by  the  Steel  Corporation  had  been  returned  to  it  and  he  only  had 
copies  in  his  possession,  and  that  his  figures  in  this  regard  when  published  would  be 
composite  costs  of  the  steel  company  and  other  independent  companies  amalnunated 
with  statistics  or  data  compiled  from  the  Iron  Age  and  other  Ixade  journals.  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  thi^t  it  would  be  several  months  before  this  information  would  be 
published  and  available. 

On  Au^st  15  to  23;  inclusive;  I  attended  at  the  office  of  the  cor- 
poration in  New  York  and  directed  the  compilation  of  the  accounts 
and  the  examination  of  the  minutes  of  the  subsidiary  companies, 
and  I  was  also  in  Washington  in  conference  with  you  regardmg  the 
subjects  then  under  investigation  and  the  evidence  sought  to  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  and  i  a^ain  called 
upon  the  said  commissioner  and  handed  you  the  foUowmg  memo- 
randum as  the  result  of  my  visit: 

The  requests  made  on  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  by  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations comprise  seven  books,  or  about  700  pages.  The  requests  principally  relate 
to  mill-cost  sheets  of  the  various  products  in  mmute  detail,  profit-and-loes  statements, 
and  "orders  "  and ' ' bookings  "  of  sales  for  the  various  companies,  all  of  which  have  beeoi 
returned  in  accordance  with  the  agreement,  and  receipts  signed  by  the  commissioner 
or  his  assistants^  copy  of  which  receipt  is  as  follows: 

Received  of  Unit^  States  Steel  Corporation  schedule  and  statistical  statements 

covering  the  operations  of Co.  properties  for  the  year r,  as  enumerated  in 

echedidee  annexed  hereto. 

Hie  schedules  and  statistical  statements  above  referred  to  are  received  on 
the  understanding  that  they  are  merely  loaned  to  me  for  my  inspection  and  con- 
sideration, that  I  will  not  make  literal  copies  thereof  for  the  files  of  any  depiurtment 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  tnat  said  schedules  and  statements  will  be 
returned  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  as  soon  as  I  have  completed  inspection 
of  same,  and  in  any*  event  prior  to : — ." 

Under  my  direction  a  copy  of  the  requests  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  on  the  Unitea  States  Steel  Corporation  was  made,  and 
is  now  in  your  possession. 

From  August  24  to  the  present  time  I  have  attended  at  the  office 
of  the  corporation  in  New  York  (except  on  September  12  to  15,  Sep- 
tember 23  to  26,  and  November  9  to  10,  when  I  was  in  Washington 
in  consultation  with  you)  in  the  preparation  of  the  accounts  and  the 
examination  of  the  minute  books  of  the  various  companies  and  inves- 
tigation of  other  matters  in  the  interests  of  the  committee. 

Many  delays  of  one,  two,  or  three  days  at  a  time  occurred  in  fur- 
nishing the  minute  books  of  the  subsidiary  companies  for  the  reason, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Boiling,  that  he  or  some  other  representative  of  the 
company  has  to  read  all  books  before  permitting  me  to  examine  them, 
and  nad  to  get  the  consent  of  the  former  officials  or  directors  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  before  permitting  me  to  examine  them.  ^  And 
on  or  about  the  14th  of  October  I  expressed  to  Mr.  BoUing  my  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  progress  I  was  making  in  the  examination  of  the 
minutes  of  the  various  subsidiary  companies,  owing  to  the  slowness 
in  delivering  the  said  minutes,  and  the  delays  between  the  time  of 
finishing  the  reading  of  one  set  of  minutes  and  the  production  of 
another  set.  I  stated  that  I  would  take  Mr.  Ernest  from  the  work  of 
reading  the  minutes  and  detail  him  to  some  other  duties  until  such 
time  as  Mr.  BoUing  could  have  sufficient  sets  of  minutes  ready  for 
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inspection  to  allow  the  examination  to  be  taken  up  and  proceed  with 
some  degree  of  rapidity. 

On  October  30  I  informed  Mr.  Boiling  that  I  was  ready  to  have  Mr. 
Ernest  proceed  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  and  on  October  31 
Mr.  Boiling  informed  me,  through  Mr.  Winslow,  that  owing  to  the 
press  of  business  due  to  the  Government  against  the*  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  MacVeagh,  that  he  had  been  imable 
to  read  any  of  the  minutes,  and  he  requested  a  further  delay  until  he 
could  be  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

On  November  8  I  received  the  following  letter  from  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  signed  by  their  attorney,  Mr.  Raynal  C. 
Boiling: 

November  8,  1911. 

Deab  Sir:  Before  asking  that  we  fumifih  you  further  data,  such  as  mmutes  and 
other  records,  might  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  ascertain  what  are  the  views  of  Mr. 
Stanley  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  a  request  for  this  data,  now  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  its  subsidiary  companies,  as  well  as  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals connected  with  the  corporation,  have  been  made  defendants  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  Government?  May  not  Mr.  Stanley  feel  that,  with  proper  respect 
for  the  courts  and  re^d  for  the  rights  of  defendants  therein,  evidence  ought  not  to 
be  requested  by  an  mvestigating  committee  from  defendants  during  the  progress  of 
court  proceedings? 

very  truly,  yours,  Raynal  C.  Boluno. 

Mr.  F.  J.  MacRae, 

68  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

In  response  to  a  telephonic  communication  from  vou  I  went  to 
Washington  on  November  9  to  coni^ult  with  you,  ana  on  November 
10  the  following  letter  was  addressed  by  you  to  Mr.  Raynal  C.  Boiling: 

November  10,  1911. 
Mr.  Ratnal  G.  Bollino, 

Assistant  Oeneral  Solicitor,  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

71  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  November  8,  addressed  to  Mr.  F.  J.  MacRae,  has  just 
been  brought  to  my  attention,  in  which  you  suggest  that  Mr.  MacRae  ascertain  my 
views  in  respect  to  the  propriety  of  his  request  for  certain  data  necessary  to  complete 
the  investigation  of  the  books  of  the  Steel  Corporation  as  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  MacRae's  duties  with  this  committee  are  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
action  brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  am  of  me  opinion  that  neither  the  Department  of  Justice  nor  an^r  member  of 
this  committee  regard  Mr.  MacRae's  requests  as  in  any  way  evidencing  a  lack  of 
respect  for  the  courts  or  regard  for  the  rights  of  defendants  therein. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  upon  receipt  of  this  communication  Mr.  MacRae  will  not  be 
further  delayed  m  his  endeavor  to  complete  this  examination. 

Yours,  very  truly,  * 

A.  O.  Stanlbt. 

On  November  17  Mr.  Boiling  informed  me  that  he  would  turn  over 
for  my  inspection  the  minutes  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  and  would 
furnish  such  other  minutes  as  have  been  asked  for  in  due  course  of 
time  after  they  had  been  read  by  some  representative  of  the  Steel 
Corporation. 

On  November  29,  upon  receipt  of  a  telephonic  communication  from 
you,  I  went  to  the  oiRce  of  the  corporation  and  saw  Mr.  Winslow,  and 
made  the  same  request  that  I  have  made  every  day  for  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks,  to  wit,  that  he  see  Mr.  Filbert  and  get  for  me  the  explana- 
tion of  certain  adjustments  in  the  making  up  of  the  annual  reports  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  it  is  necessair  for  me  to 
have  in  order  to  complete  my  figures.  I  also  stated  tnat  I  have 
received  a  request  from  you  to  furnish  the  data  regarding  the  cost  of 
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production  of  principal  products  of  the  corporation  and  also  the 
minutes  of  such  companies  as  have  not  aheaay  been  suppHed.  Mr. 
Winslow,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  repUed 
that  Mr.  Gary,  Mr.  Filbert,  and  Mr.  BoUing  were  in  Washington,  and 
that  Mr.  Boiling  had  stated  to  him  yesterday  afternoon  that  on 
account  of  the  time  taken  in  complying  with  the  demands  of  the 
Senate  investigating  committee  and  tne  work  in  connection  with  the 
Government  suit  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  comphance  with  the 
demands  of  the  committee  through  me  at  that  time. 

Requests  for  data  made  by  Mr.  MacRae  and  disposition  of  the  same 
by  the  corporation. 

As  directed  by  you,  I  made  a  copy  of  the  voucher  for  $10,000 
referred  to  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  which  was 
furnished  to  me  as  follows: 

Philadelphia f  Pa.,  September  19, 1904' 
Unitbd  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Mt  Dear  Sirs:  I  inclose  herewith  the  Republican  national  committee's  receipt 
for  your  subscription  to  the  campaign  fund. 

Respectfully,  yours,  -    E.  T.  Stotesbury, 

CJunrrnan. 
[Inelosore.) 

Republican  National  Committee, 
Madison  Square,  New  York,  September  17, 1904» 

Received  from  United  States  Steel  $10,000. 

C.  H.  Duel, 
Assistant  Treasurer. 
(Press  of  40  Nassau  Street.) 

Note. — ^E.  T.  Stotesbury  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Moigan  &  Co. 

2.  I  was  furnished  with  document  marked  "Exhibit  U,"  which  is  a 
statement  of  i;he  companies  whose  stocks  are  owned  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  together  with  the  capital  stock  of  those  com- 
panies and  their  capital  in(&btedness. 

3.  I  was  furnished  with  Exhibit  T,  which  is  a  Ust  of  plants  and 
properties  acquired  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  its  sub- 
sidiaiT  companies  on  its  incorporation  or  by  purchase  since,  which 
have  been  sold,  dismantled,  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

4.  I  have  requested  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
principal  products  of  the  company,  which  has  been  pro&ised  but  has 
not  yet  been  furnished. 

5.  I  have  requested  the  annual  reports  of  the  subsidiary  companies. 
These  annual  reports  would  show  the  assets  and  liabluties  and  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts.  The  corporation  furnished  me  the  balance 
sheets  showing  the  assets  and  liabihties  of  the  various  companies  as  of 
December  31,  1910,  but  they  demurred  to  furnishing  the  trading  and 
profit  and  loss  statements  of  these  companies  for  nine  years  and  nine 
months,  in  accordance  with  my  request  set  forth  in  my  report  to  the 
committee  July  18,  1911,  unless  1  signed  a  receipt  similar  to  that 
signed  by  Mr.  Smith,  which  is  referred  to  above. 

There  was  considerable  delay  and  discussion  with  the  officials  and 
attorneys  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  I  duly 
reported  to  you  in  person  and  by  letter  and  telegraph,  and  thereafter, 
on  August  25,  1911,  you  instructed  me  by  telegrapn  as  follows: 

Am  surprised  and  exceedingljr  r^^ret  that  any  restrictions  are  placed  upon  profit  and 
loss  sheets  of  subsidiary  companies;  suggest  you  examine  these  papers  under  terms  and 
conditions  named  in  Mr.  Boiling's  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  with  distmct  under- 
standing that  committee  is  not  in  any  manner  whatsoever  precluded,  even  by  inference 
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from  iBsuing  such  process  as  its  chairman  may  deem  proper  for  the  productiom  of  these 
papers  when  the  committee  resumes  its  sittings. 

A.  O.  Stanlbt. 

On  August  28  Mr.  Boiling  agreed  to  give  me  the  trading  and  profit 
and  loss  statements  upon  condition  that  I  sign  the  receipt  copied 
below,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  in  your  telegram 
above,  I  signed,  as  follows: 

Received  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation  profits  and  loss  statements  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  the  year  19—,  as  follows: 

These  statements  are  received  upon  the  condition  that  they  are  merely  submitted  , 

to  me  for  inspection ,  and  I  will  not  make  literal  copies  thereof  for  any  puipose  whatever, 
and  I  will  not,  either  in  my  report  or  in  any  otner  manner,  make  public  the  record  | 

given  in  said  statement  witn  respect  to  the  gross  or  net  profits  or  other  details  of  any 
particular  company;  but  it  is  also  understood  that  their  acceptance  upon  these  con- 
ditions is  not  to  be  deemed  in  any  way  a  waiver  of  any  right  to  obtain  them  by  sub- 
poena which  the  committee  may  have. 

From  that  date  until  the  present  date  I  have  been  using  my  best 
endeavors  to  compile  these  figures  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  two  assistants  working  on  these  accounts  and  I  expect  that 
these  figures  will  be  completed  within  the  next  30  davs,  if  I  am  fur- 
nished by  the  corporation  with  the  explanation  of  tne  adjustments 
made  by  the  corporation  in  preparing  their  annual  reports. 

6.  I  have  been  furnished  witn  the  minutes  of  the  following  com- 
panies, which  have  been  read,  and  extracts  have  been  made  for  the 
use  of  the  committee: 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  minutes  of  directors,  finance  com- 
mittee, executive  committee,  general  managers  of  sales,  auditors 
supplemental  extracts  from  finance  committee  minute^. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.  (of  New  Jersey). 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.  (of  Pennsylvania). 

The  Carnegie  Co. 

Index  Carnegie  Steel  Co.'s  minutes. 

Clairton  Steel  Co. 

Union  Steel  Co. 

Federal  Steel  Co.  (directors'  minutes). 

American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  York. 

Empire  Bridge  Co. 

Trenton  Iron  Co. 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  . 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.  (directors'  minutes). 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 

United  States  Steel  Products  (export)  Co. 

Illinois  Steel  Co.  (directors'  minutes). 

American  Sheet  Steel  Co. 

National  Tube  Co. 

Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co. 

7.  I  have  requested  the  production  of  the  following  minutes,  wldch 
have  not  been  furnished : 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  subsidiary  companies'  presidents' 
meetings,  minutes  or  records  of  meetings  (it  was  stated  that  none  is 
kept) ;  purchasing  agents. 
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Cam€^6  Steel  Co.  (of  Pennsylvania)  before  1901. 

Illinois  Steel  Co.,  executive  and  finance  committees. 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  executive  and  finance  committees. 

National  Steel  Co. 

Lake  Sunerior  Consolidated  Iron  Mining  Co. 

Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railway. 

Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railway. 

Pittsburg  Steamship  Co. 

American  Steel  Hoop  Co. 

I  have  also  requested  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
furnish  the  minutes  of  executive  and  finance  committees  of  suDsidiary 
companies,  where  such  committees  existed  and  where  the  minutes 
have  not  alreadv  been  furnished  as  shown  above;  and  such  minutes 
have  not  been  furnished  to  me. 

Also,  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Ernest,  of  the  New  York  bar,  employed  by 
me  and  under  my  direction,  is  preparing  a  sunmiary  or  brief  of  the 
evidence  extracted  from  these  minute  books  by  him  and  from  the 
testimony  already  taken,  which  I  believe  will  be  of  value  to  the  com- 
mittee and  which  I  expect  will  be  completed  in  30  days. 

The  letter  from  J.  A.  Farrell  to  Mr.  Corey,  dated  Jidy  27,  1903,  and 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Farrell  referred  to  m  the  minutes  of  finance 
meeting  April  11,  1905,  and  the  schedule  of  profits  of  the  principal 
products  of  the  organization  at  present  prices  submitted  at  meeting 
of  finance  committee  April  27,  1909,  have  not  been  received  by  me. 

A  great  loss  of  time  has  been  caused  by  repeated  delays  on  the  part 
of  the  corporation  in  furnishing  minutes  ana  other  matter  requested. 
At  the  office  of  the  corporation  in  New  York  the  explanation  was 
made  that  counsel  had  to  read  all  the  minutes  before  1  could  be  per- 
mitted to  see  them;  that  former,  officials  or  persons  who  had  been 
interested  in  certain  subsidiary  companies  had  to  be  consulted  before 
the  minutes  of  that  company  could  oe  furnished;  that  other  officials, 
who  were  then  absent  on  vacation,  had  to  be  consulted  before  furnish- 
ing certain  minutes  or  data;  that  on  account  of  the  press  of  other 
business  counsel  had  been  unable  to  read  the  minute  books  preparatory 
to  furnishing  same;  that  absence  from  the  office  and  from  the  city  of 
officials  who  were  supposed  to  have  information  desired  had  rendered 
it  impossible  to  fumisn  the  matter  required  untU  after  a  short  delay; 
the  commencement  of  the  Government  suit  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
cause  for  delay;  the  Senate  investigation  has  also  been  referred 
to:  in  the  offices  of  the  subsidiary  companies  in  Pittsburgh  several 
delays  of  two  or  three  days  occurred  in  complying  with  requests  for 
reason,  as  stated,  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  coun- 
sel in  New  York  to  the  furnishing  of  data  asked  for. 

Although  some  of  the  delays  may  have  been  entirely  excusable,  as, 
for  instance,  the  delay  of  three  days  while  part  of  the  office  of  the 
corporation  was  being  rearranged  and  repainted,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  recurrence  and  frequency  of  those  postponements  prevented 
proper  expedition  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  in  its  entirety, 
and  in  the  short  intervals  when  records  and  documents  were  avafl- 
able  it  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  work  and  the  need  for  speed  in 
doing  it.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  documents  and  books  were 
suppled  in  fragments — no  part  being  furnished  until  the  part  fur- 
nished had  been  examined  and  abstracted — has  also  increased  the 
difficulty  of  the  work  and  consumed  time. 
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My  attention  having  been  called  to  criticisms  in  certain  quarters 
regarding  the  expense  of  this  investigation,  I  believe  it  is  due  the 
committee  and  myself  to  make  the  rollowing  explanations  in  r^ard 
to  the  work  being  done  by  me. 

The  time  spent  by  a  large  force  with  the  admitted  assistants  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  by  them  is  illustrated  by  the  report  of  Mr.  ^Herbert 
Knox  Smith,  and  I  believe  that  the  committee  will  f uUy  appreciate 
the  labor  involved  in  the  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  a  corporation 
of  such  magnitude  as  the  steel  company.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  at  no  time  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  have  there  been 
less  than  three  men,  and  generally  four  men,  engaged  in  doing  it 
under  my  direction,  besides  typewriters  and  copyists,  and  these 
necessarily  had  to  be  of  more  than  average  skill  and  experience. 
In  view  of  the  extent  and  complexity  of  the  detail  involved  in  ex- 
amining the  financial  affairs  of  the  corporation  and  its  many  sub- 
sidiaries, this  seems  to  be  the  minimum  force  that  could  make  an 
intelligent  and  comprehensive  investigation. 

If  an  appropriation  of  $25^000  had  been  devoted  to  the  accounting 
work  alone  in  the  investigation  of  the  corporation  it  would  not  have 
been  too  large  or  disproportionate  an  amount  in  comparison  with  the 
fees  ordinaruy  paid  to  professional  public  accountants  for  auditing  or 
investigating  the  books  of  corporations  in  general  or  this  corporation  in 
particiUar.  This  is  especiidly  true  in  the  case  of  this  corporation 
Dccause  of  its  great  size  and  the  number  of  its  subsidiary  concerns,  and 
also  because  tne  cost  of  ordinary  accounting  would  be  calculated  in 
consideration  of  the  expectation  that  the  corporation  itself  would 
assist  and  facilitate  the  compilation  of  the  account,  which  was  done 
for  the  conunissioner  of  corporations,  and  which  was  not  done  as  to 
the  %ures  compiled  by  me  for  the  particular  purposes  of  this  com- 
mittee. This  was  explained  by  me  in  substance  to  the  committee  at 
the  outset  of  the  work  and  before  my  engagement  as  accountant. 

F.  J.  MacRae, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 


*      PitUhurgh  Steavuhip  Co. — Profit  and  loss  statement  for  1910, 

Groes  earnings  from  operations: 

Ore  freights $9, 862, 138. 39 

Coal  freights 506,400.50 

Sundry  freightB 1, 672. 50 

$10, 370, 211. 39 

Operating  expenses 6, 710, 898. 16 

Balance 3, 659, 313. 23 

Miscellaneous  gains  and  losses 431,  IIL 18 

Other  income 77, 688. 37 

Total  income 4, 168, 112. 78 

Interest  charges 648,899.86 

Depreciation  and  extinguishment  funds,  bond-sinking 

funds,  extraordinary  replacements,  etc 993, 729. 99 

1, 642, 629. 85 

Net  earnings,  as  stated 2, 525,482. 93 

Capital  stock 7,880,000.00 

Bonded  mortgages  and  other  capital  debt 12, 704, 000. 00 
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PiUsbuargh  A  Conneaut  Dock  Co. — Profit  and  has  statement  far  1910, 

Gross  earnings  from  operations: 

Unloading  ore  from  vessels $1, 344, 455. 25 

Loading  ore  on  care 276, 518. 14 

Loading  care  on  vessels 25, 912. 42 

Loading  steel  rails,  etc.,  on  vessels 15, 620. 04 

$1, 662, 505. 85 

Operating  expenses 722, 136. 51 

Balance 940, 369. 34 

Miscellaneous  gains  and  losses 91, 699. 82 

Other  income 9, 603. 28 

Total  income 1, 041, 672. 44 

Less  extinguishment  funds,  extraordinary  replacements,  etc 100, 000. 00 

Net  earnings  as  reported 941, 672. 44 

Capital  stock 100,000.00 

Document  No.  2a. 

trial — balance  as  of  dec.  31,  1903. 

DebiU, 

The  Carnegie  Co.,  collateral  trust  bonds $159, 917, 000. 00 

Cost  of  capital  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  of  New  Jersey 

(629.988  shares) 504,103,492.45 

Cost  ot  capital  stock  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  owned 

(12  shares) 1,200.00 

Cost  of  common  stock,  Federal  Steel  Co.  (464,838  shares) 61, 137, 617. 78 

Cost  of  common  stock,  Federal  Steel  Co.,  owned  (5  shares) 500. 00 

Cost  of  prefenred  stock,  Federal  Steel  Co.,  (532,609  shares) 66, 192, 071. 70 

Cost  of  National  Tube  Co.  (399,991  sharos) 63, 018, 916. 81 

Cost  of  National  Tube  Co.,  owned  (9  shares) 1,100.00  . 

Cost  of  preferred  stock,  National  Tube  Co.  (400,000  shares) 56, 483, 545.  77 

Cost  of  common  stock,  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  of  New  Jeraey 

(499,008  shares) 60,438,03L88 

Cost  of  common  stock,  American  Steel  6l  Wire  Co.,  of  New  JetoGy^ 

owned  (886  shares) 88, 600. 00 

Cost  of  preferred  stock,  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  of  New  Jereey 

(399.885  shares) 53,093,42L29 

Cost  of  preferred  stock,  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  of  New  Jeney, 

owned  (5  shares) 500. 00 

Cost  of  common  stock,  American  Tin  Plate  Co.  (279,990  shares) 47, 665, 565. 11 

Cost  of  common  stock,  American  Tin  Plate  Co.,  owned  (10  shares)..  1, 000. 00 

Cost  of  preferred  stock,  American  Tin  Plate  Co  (183,250  shares). . . .  25, 875, 367. 52 

Cost  of  common  stock,  American  Sheet  Steel  Co.  (244,971  chares) ...  28, 938, 080. 06 

Cost  of  common  stock,  American  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  owned  (25  shares) .  2, 500. 00 

Cost  of  preferred  stock,  American  Sheet  Steel  Co.  (244,977  shares) . .  27, 673, 699. 14 

Cost  of  preferred  stock,  American  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  owned  (19  shares).  1, 900. 00 

Cost  of  common  stock,  American  Bridge  Co.  (309,503  shares) 32, 514, 714. 06 

Cost  of  common  stock,  American  Bridge  Co.,  owned  (5  shares) 500. 00 

Cost  of  preferred  stock,  American  Bridge  Co.  (313,738  shares) 34, 528, 528. 74 

Cost  of  Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines  Co.  (294,338  shares) . .  79, 498, 493. 71 

Cost  of  capital  stock,  Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines  Co. . .  700. 00 

Cost  of  Oliver  Iron  Mines  Co.,  owned  (2,000  shares) \  ^^  r-.^  »|9  ^o 

Costof  capitalstock,  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.,  owned  (2,217  shares)./  ^^'  ^^^*  ^^^'  "^ 

Cost  of  common  stock,  Shelby  Steel  Co.,  owned  (114  shares) 10, 000. 00 

Cost  of  common  stock,  Shelby  Stoel  Co.  (81,351  shares) 2, 025, 317. 84 

Cost  of  preferred  stock,  Shelby  Steel  Co.  (49,998  shares) 1, 902, 938. 32 


# 


1, 323, 631, 614. 20 
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Oiganization  expenses: 

Note.— This  account  is  debited  with  items,  aggregating 
$1,041,395.24,  which,  by  j[oumal  entries,  are  transferred  to  the 
costs  of  the  various  securities  acquired. 

Investments  for  insurance  fund 11,231,469.42 

Investment  for  account  employees  bonus  fund 548, 625. 00 

Investments  in  securities  of  outside  companies 1, 191, 143. 23 

Cost  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation  preferred  stock,  owned . .  1, 051 ,  270. 00 

Investments  for  account  of  sinking  fund 1, 197, 674. 81 

United  States  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York,  trustee 5,604,955.05 

Investments  for  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  50-year  5  per 

cent  gold  bond,  sinking  fund 1, 500, 151. 25 

Federal  Steel  Co.,  dividend  account 17,068,418.50 

National  Tube  Co. ,  dividend  account 1, 500, 000. 00 

American  Tin  Plate  Co.,  dividend  account 1, 160, 687. 50 

American  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  dividend  account 1, 408, 727. 00 

Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines  Co.,  dividend  account 183, 449. 50 

Oliver  Iron  Mininfi;  Co.,  dividend  account 600, 000. 00 

Pittsburgh  Steamslup  Co.,  dividend  account 221, 700. 00 

The  Carnegie  Co.,  dividend  account 15, 510, 000. 00 

The  Carnegie  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  loan  accoimt 520, 000. 00 

Union  Steel  Co. ,  ^neral  account 594, 953. 24 

Union  Steel  Co.  ^  mterest  on  sinking  fund 1. 00 

Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  general  account 1, 016, 341. 26 

Union  R.  R.  Co.,  general  account 83, 400. 38 

Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines  Co.,  loan  account 4, 500, 000. 00 

Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co. ,  loan  account 8, 500, 000. 00 

J.  P.  Moigan  &  Co.,  Dond  interest  account 1, 411, 718. 68 

The  Carnegie  Co.,  bond  interest  account 1, 999, 945. 85 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  interest  account 1, 733. 33 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  general  account 188, 000. 00 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  clearance  account 715, 463. 65 

Interest  accrued  on  investments  for  account  of  sinking  fund 12, 775. 00 

Employees  preferred  stock  subscriptions 645, 425. 27 

Interest  accrued  on  investments  50-year  bond  sinking  f ilnd 30, 383. 34 

Accrued  interest  on  investments  in  pecurities  of  outside  companies . .  18, 737. 50 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  interest  account 2, 744. 96 

Cash 8,776,491.53 

Sundry  companies  and  individuals 14, 621. 54 

J.  P.  Moi^gan&Co 12,822,900.00 

Premiums  paid  on  United  States  Steel  Corporation  50-year,  5  per 

cent  gold  bonds,  purchased  for  sinking  fund 738, 343. 61 

United  States  Steel,  1060^5  per  cent  linking  fund  bonds  in  treasury.  30, 000, 000. 00 

Total  debit 1, 446, 201, 865. 60 

Credits. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  general  account,  credit  balance $38, 750. 00 

Federal  Steel  Co.,  general  account 3,428,881.50 

National  Tube  Co 85,889.25 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  of  New  Jert«ey 2, 471, 135. 42 

American  Tin  Plate  Co.,  general  account 8, 784. 00 

American  Sheet  Steel  Co. ,  general  account 4, 860. 27 

Federal  Steel  C/O.,  interest  account 1. 94 

Subsidiary  companies  insurance  fund 1, 900, 293. 00 

Common  stock 508, 302, 500. 00 

Preferred  stock 360, 281 ,  100. 00 

L^nited  States  Steel  Corporation,  50-year  5  per  cent,  gold  bonds: 

Series  A $53, 910, 000. 00 

Series  B 49,  565, 000. 00 

Series  C 48,  985, 000. 00 

Series  D 48,337,000.00 

Series  E 49, 944, 000. 00 

Series  F 47,578,000.00 

298, 319, 000. 00 
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• 

United  States  Steel  Gorporatioiiy  106(K  60-year,  5  per  cent  sinking 

fund  gold  bonds 1152,902,500.00 

J.  P.  Moigan  A  Co.,  compensation  account,  balance  due: 
Compensation  for  tae  conversion  of  preferred 

stock  into  5  per  cent  bonds $6, 116, 112. 00 

Less  paid  on  account 6,016,440.00 

Balance  due  as  above : 99, 672. 00 

Further  sum  reserved  until  completion  of  transactions, 
1683,388,  making  compensation,  as  charged,  16,800,000. 

Audited  vouchers 122, 428. 2& 

Accrued  interest  on  bonds 4, 473, 754. 16 

Accrued  interest  on  Steel  Corporation  1060^  sinking  fimd  gold 

bonds 1,274,187.50 

Matured  unpresen ted  coupons 51 ,  551 .  99 

Accrued  bonus  fund 634, 642. 37 

Accrued  special  bonus  fund,  1903,  on  employees'  preferred  stock 

subscriptions 237, 185. 00 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock,  unpaid 6,304,919.25 

Accrued  interest  due  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co 53,431.25 

Guarantee  fund  for  indebtedness  due  from  American  Bridge  Co 750, 000. 00 

Accrued  sinking  fund  on  United  States  Steel,  50-year  5  per  cent 

gold  bonds 1,773,333.33 

Sinking  fund  paid  on  United  States  Steel  Corporation  5  per  cent 

gold  bonds 6,080,000.00 

Accrued  sinking  fund  on  United  States  Steel,  1060^  50-year  5  per 

cent  gold  bonds 757, 500.  OO 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  50-year  5  per  cent  gold  bonds 
in  sinking  fund: 

Series  A $75,000.00 

Series  B 421,000. 00 

Series  C 1, 000, 000. 00 

Series  D 1,649,000.00 

Series  E ;.        44,000.00 

Series  F 2,409,000.00 

5, 598, 000. 00 

Accretions  to  United  States  Steel,  50-year  5  per  cent  sinking  fund 

gold  bonds 263,298.66 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  1060^  5  per  cent  sinking  fimd  bonds 

issued  and  sold  but  undelivered 17, 097, 500. 00 

United  States  Steel  1060^  50-year  5  per  cent  sinking  fund  gold  bonds 

issued  but  unsold 30,000,000.00 

Pirofit  and  loss  account 42, 202, 878. 46 

Reserve  for  compensation  payable  in  connection  with  conversion  of 
preferred  stock  into  bonds 683,888.00 

Total  credits 1,446,201,865.60 


Pittsburgh  ds  Conneaut  Dock  Co.  profit  and  loss  statement  for  1910, 

Gross  earnings  from  operations: 

Unloading  ore  from  vessels $1, 344, 455. 25 

Loading  ore  on  cars 276, 518. 14 

Loading  cars  on  vessels 25, 912. 42 

Loading  steel  rails,  etc. ,  on  vessels 15, 620. 04 

II,  662, 505. 85 

Operating  expenses 722, 136. 51 

Balance 940, 369. 34 

Miscellaneous  gains  and  losses 91, 699. 82 

Other  income 9, 603 .  28 

Total  income 1 ,  041 ,  672. 44 

Less  extinguishment  funds,  extraordinary  replacements,  etc 100, 000. 00 

Net  earnings  as  reported 941, 672. 44 

Capital  stock 100, 000.  OO 
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